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OKe  jRUwe  of  the  Jar-auray 
at  the  C^ampton  SHopa 


iHE  Furniture  which  adds  so 
poignant   an    interest   to   the 
guest    rooms    of    some    old 
English    Country    Houses,     though 
gathered,  may-be,  here  and  there  by 
one  generation  after  another,  yet  by 
r/v     its  almost  indefinable  sense  of  kinship 
3.006  ofttime  makes  an  unforgettable  pic- 
ture of  each  nook  and  corner. 

It  is  one  of  the  Hampton  Shops'  sig- 
nificant claims  to  consideration  that 
here  may  be  found  not  only  such 
Furniture  as  this—  an  arcaded  Table, 
for  instance,  that  is  clearly  Italian  in  its 
origin,  harmoniously  side  by  side  with 
a  chair  of  Charles  IPs  day  —  but  also 
the  lovingdiscernmentandexpert  skill 
which  can  assemble  them  together 
and  provide  the  decorative  setting  of 
which  they  seem  to  form  a  very  part. 
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THE  CALENDAR:  A  hand  proof  of  the  January  Cover-an  exquisite 
portrait  of  Blanche  Sweet,  of  motion  picture  fame,  done  by  Hamilton 
King  in  his  most  fetching  style. 


HOW  YOU  CAN  GET  IT:  If  you  have  not  renewed  your  sub- 
scription—If you  have  never  subscribed  to  the  Theatre  Magazine — If 
you  would  like  to  subscribe  for  a  friend — send  in  your  renewal  or  a  new 
subscription,  and  the  Theatre  Calendar  will  be  sent  you  without  charge. 

Send  the  THEATRE  MAGAZINE   To  Your  Friends 


THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  CO. 

6  Ea>t  39th  Street,  New  York 

Gentlemen:     I  enclose  herewith  $4.00  for  which  please  send  one  year's 
subscription  to  the  Theatre  Magazine,  and  the  Theatre  Calendar. 


Name . . 
Address 


N.  B. :  The  subscription  and  the  Calendar  may  be  sent  to 
different  addresses  if  you  so  designate.  If  for  a  friend,  please 
give  name  and  address  btlow. 


Add  65c.  for  Canadian  and  Jl.oo  for  foreign  postage. 


Due  to  present  conditions  we  are 
making  up  only  a  limited  supply 
of  calendars.  Order  early  if 
you  want  to  be  sure  of  yours 
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IN  the  Spring  a  young  man's  fancy  lightly 
turns  to  thoughts  of  love."     At  least — 
that's   what  the  poets  tell   us. 

But — in  the  winter,  his  thoughts  turn  to 
his  cozy  fireplace  and  the  magazine  that 
brings  him  closest  to  life  and  gaiety — the 
THEATRE  MAGAZINE. 

The  pictures  of  favor- 
ite players  revive  mem- 
ories of  well-spent  even- 
ings, the  sprightly  re- 
views of  the  new  plays 
make  him  feel  he  is  at 
the  theatre  himself. 

But  what's  the  use  of 
singing  our  own  praises  ? 
Read  the  next  issue  and 
see  for  yourself !  You 
know  the  old  saying 
:seeing  is  believ- 


There    are     some    particularly    striking 
ones  in  the  next  issue. 


AT  would  Shakespeare  think  if  he 
could  come  back  to   earth   and   see 


about 
ing!" 


HAVE  our  play- 
Wrights  grasped 
the  great  opportunity  of 
the  war? 

In  other  words,  have 
they  made  the  most  of 
the  biggest  convulsion 
humanity  has  ever  passed 
through  ? 

The  Rev.  Ernest  Mill- 
more  Stires,  the  well- 
known  rector  of  St. 
Thomas  Church,  New 
York  City,  who  has  just 
returned  from  several 
months  at  the  front  as  a 
chaplain  to  one  of  the 
regiments,  has  some  im- 
portant and  interesting 
views  on  this  subject. 

The  playwrights'  op- 
portunity for  the  big 
war  play  has  been 
missed,  he  believes. 

Read  his  authorita- 
tive article  in  the  Febru- 
ary issue  of  the  THEA- 
TRE MAGAZINE. 


ARE  you  a  movie  fan  ? 
Foolish  question 
No.  999999999.  Every- 
body is. 

"Mirilo  Goes  to  the 
Movies"  in  every  issue 
of  the  THEATRE  MAGA- 
ZINE. 

Why  not  go  with  him? 

See,  too,  the  latest 
portraits  of  screen  stars, 
and  scenes  from  the 
newest  film  plays. 


THIS  ISSUE 
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Frontispiece 
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Florence     Walton,     William    Favershatol,     Cyril    Maude     and 
Eleanor  Painter 

CURRENT  PLAYS— Full  page  of  scenes 

IN  THE  SPOTLIGHT 

MR.   HORNBLOW   GOES   TO   THE    PLAY 
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"Harnlet,"  "King  Lear,"  "Roads  of  Destiny,"  "A  Place 
In  the  Sun,"  "Le  Voile  du  Bonheur,"  "Remnant,"  "By 
Pigeon  Post,"  "Betty  at  Bay,"  'Hooray  For  the  Girls," 
"The  Crowded  Hour." 
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EMILY  LEA— Full-page  portrait 
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STAR  BACKGROUNDS  Lisle  Bell 

BIRTHDAY  GREETINGS 

WHERE     THEY     ARE     AND     WHAT     THEY     ARE     DOING, 

Full  page  of  pictures 

WHY  ARE   THEY  ACTORS,  Zoe  Beckley 

THE   MANAGERS   PRESENT Full  page  of  scene 

DO   YOU  KNOW  THAT— 

GENEVIEVE   HAMPER— Full-page  portrait 

A  NIGHT  WITH  FARFARIELLO  Carl  Van  Vechten 
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NEW   YORK  HONORS   EDWIN  BOOTH 
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PLAYS  MADE  IN  AMERICA  Charlton  Andrews 
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the  many  alterations  and  improvements  in 

the  methods  of  the  theatre? 
For  one   thing  he   would   marvel  at  the 

electric  light  which  has  made  possible  stage 

effects  never  dreamed  of  in  his  day. 
Yet  you  will  be  surprised  to  know  that  in 
the  past  two  and  a  half 
centuries  there  has  been 
little  real  advance  in  the 
development  of  stage 
devices. 

In  the  next  issue, 
Brander  Matthews  be- 
gins the  first  of  two 
highly  interesting  arti- 
cles on  this  subject.  The 
matter  of  scene  paint- 
ing, stage  machinery,  and 
stage  decorating  is  dis- 
cussed by  this  eminent 
American  critic  in  his  us- 
ual authoritative  manner. 
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THE  THEATRE  IS  PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  BY  THE  THEATRE 
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IMPORTANT  NOTICE' 
TO  SUBSCRIBERS 


If  you  change  your  address,  we  must  ask  that  you  notify  us  not  later  than 
the  tenth  of  the  month,  otherwise  the  next  issue  will  go  to  your  old 
address  and  we  cannot  replace  it. 

THE  PUBLISHERS. 
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HY  don't  you  go 


dear?  You  can  always 
get  into  the  chorus,  you 
know." 

One  day  these  poison- 
ous words  take — some- 
times with  disastrous 
results. 

The  young  girl,  pretty 
and  ambitious,  thinks 
the  chorus  an  easy  step- 
ping stone  to  theatrical 
success.  She  little  knows 
of  the  trials  and  temp- 
tations behind  the  scenes. 

For  the  enlightenment 
of  these  aspirants — and 
there  are  many  of  them 
— we  will  publish  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  February 
entitled  "Advice  to 
Young  Girls  on  How  to 
Get  Into  the  Chorus." 


I 


F  you're  young  and 
love  the  theatre  you 
belong  to  an  amateur 
theatrical  club. 

At  every  meeting  the 
questions  are :  What 
play  shall  we  produce 
next?  Where  can  we 
get  scenery?  How  shall 
we  make  up?  How 
much  royalty  will  we 
have  to  pay  for  that? 

Let  us   help  you. 

Read  the  Amateur 
Theatrical  department 
in  each  number. 


For  the  beys 
in  the  service 


The  Victrolas 
priceless  service 
in  home  and  camp 


Victrola  VI 

Mahogany  or  oak 


Measured  by  every  standard,  what  could  be  more  valuable,  more 
concretely  useful,  as  well  as  more  delightfully  entertaining  than  the 
Victrola  ? 

Second  only  to  the  actual  physical  needs  of  the  body  is  the  impera- 
tive hunger  of  mind  and  spirit  for  their  essential  '  'foods' '  —music,  litera- 
ture, inspiration,  education,  comfort  and  laughter.  The  Victrola  is  their 
tireless  servant,  bringing  to  them  at  any  place,  any  time,  the  greatest  art 
and  entertainment  of  the  whole  world. 

Victrolas  by  the  tens  of  thousands  are  in  daily  use  by  our  military 
forces  on  land  and  sea.  In  more  than  25,000  public  schools  the  Victrola 
is  helping  to  build  Young  America  into  a  better  citizenship.  The 
Victrola  has  taught  French  to  our  soldiers,  wireless  to  our  sailors  and 
aviators.  In  millions  of  homes  the  Victrola  is  educating,  refining, 
uplifting  our  mighty  democracy. 

Send  the  Victrola  to  the  boys  in  camp  to  cheer  and  inspire  them  ! 
Place  it  in  the  home  for  the  benefit  and  pleasure  of  old  and  young  alike! 
Prize  it  for  its  value,  its  usefulness,  its  service,  as  well  as  for  its  unlim- 
ited, wholesome  pleasure. 


There  are   Victors  and   Victrolas  in   great  variety  from  $12   to 

Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  demonstrate  the  Victrola  and  play  any  music  you  wish  to  hear. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


Victrola  XVII 

Mahogany  or  oak 


Victrola 


One  of  Americas 

great  contributions 

to  the  advancement 

of  mankind 


Important  Notice.     Victor  Records  and  Victor  Machines  are 

scientifically  coordinated  and  synchronized  in  the  processes  of 

manufacture,   and  their  use,   one  with  the  other,  is  absolutely 

essential  to  a  perfect  reproduction. 

New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  all  dealers 
on  the  1st  of  each  month. 

'Victrola"  is  the  Registered  Trademark  of  the  Victor  Talking 
Machine  Company  designating  the  products  of  this  Company  only. 


For  the  folks 
at  /lome 
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From  a  portrait  by  Maurice  Goldberg 


IRENE  BORDONI 
One   of  the   main   excuses   for   "Hitchy-Koo,"   and   now   showing   her 
versatility  as  a  comedienne  in  the  Guitry  farce  "Sleeping  Partners" 


THE  TRAFFIC  IN  THEATRE  TICKETS 

''''The  theatre  managers  of  New  York  no  longer  fear 
the  dramatic  critic;  it  is  the  ticket  speculator  ivho 
makes  or  breaks  our  plays"  -WILLIAM  A.  BRADV 


EVERY  now  and  then  a  great  outcry  goei 
up  against  the  theatre  ticket  speculator — 
he  of  the  leather  lungs  and  colossal  nerve 
who  charges  you  $5  and  more  for  an  orchestra 
seat  listed   at   the   box-office   at  $2.50,   and   gets 
away  with  it. 

For  a  while,  it  looks  as  if  something  might 
come  of  each  fresh  outburst  of  indignation 
against  what  everybody  has  long  agreed  to  be  a 
public  nuisance.  Theatregoers  write  wrathful 
letters  to  the  newspapers  complaining  that  they 
have  been  fleeced;  the  district  attorney  threatens 
to  start  proceedings ;  the  ambitious  legislator  has 
introduced  bills  at  Albany.  The  speculator 
impudently  defends  the  practice  on  the  ground 
that  he  must  live,  although  no  one  can  see  the 
necessity.  There  is  talk  of  a  city  ordinance  be- 
ing passed  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to 
sell  tickets  above  their  face  value.  And  then  the 
hubbub  dies  down.  The  speculator  continues  to 
ply  his  merry  trade,  and  Mr.  Theatregoer  con- 
tinues to  be  the  goat. 

What  are  the  plain,  unvarnished  facts? 
The  theatre  manager  posts  at  his  box-office 
window  a  list  of  prices  of  admission:  Orches- 
tra seats  $2.50,  plus  ten  per  cent,  war  tax.  You 
go  to  the  box-office  window  and  laying  down 
$5.50  in  legal  currency  ask  for  two  seats  any- 
where in  the  first  twelve  rows  of  the  orchestra 
for  that  same  evening.  The  box-office  man  in- 
forms you  blandly — often  curtly — that  the  best 
left  is  two  in  the  third  row  in  the  balcony. 


YOU  reply  that  you  don't  care  for  the  bal- 
cony, that  you  want  the  orchestra.  You 
are  not  particular  about  going  that  same  evening 
and  inquire  politely  what  you  can  get  for  the 
following  evening,  or  the  evening  after  that. 
The  box-office  man  eyes  you  scornfully — as  if 
pitying  your  naivete — and  snaps  out  "There  is 
nothing  to  be  had  in  the  orchestra  for  six  weeks 
to  come,  not  even  then." 

The  present  writer  had  an  experience  of  this 
kind  recently  at  the  -  -  Theatre  where  a 
successful  musical  comedy  is  now  being  per- 
formed. There  were  no  down-stairs  seats  to  be 
had  for  any  evening,  he  was  told.  Just  as  he 
was  turning  away,  another  man  came  forward, 
and  explained  hurriedly  that  all  the  orchestra 
seats  thus  far  printed  had  been  disposed  of,  but 
that  if  a  check  were  mailed  in,  together  with 
name  and  address,  two  orchestra  seats  would  be 
sent  from  the  next  lot  received.  A  friend  of  the 
writer  also  tried  to  buy  two  orchestra  seats  re- 
cently at  the  same  theatre.  He  did  not  succeed 
— being  told  there  were  none — so,  compelled  to 
get  the  seats  at  any  cost,  having  made  a  thea- 
tre engagement  he  could  not  cancel,  he  was 
forced  to  go  to  the  ticket  speculator.  He  got 
the  seats,  but  he  had  to  pay  $11  for  them! 

From  all  this,  it  would  appear  that  the  real 
heads  of  the  theatrical  business  in  this  town 
are  not  the  theatre  managers,  but  the  speculators. 
The  manager  says  the  price  of  admission  to  his 
theatre  shall  be  $2.50.  The  speculator  says  it 
shall  be  $5 — an  increase  of  100%. 

Who  are  the  speculators?     They  are  a  group 


of  men  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the 
drama  or  art  of  acting,  but  credited  with  wield- 
ing great  influence  in  political  circles,  who  deal 
in  theatre  tickets  as  they  would  deal  in  frank- 
furters or  sauerkraut  if  these  commodities  yielded 
a  greater  profit.  They  must  not  be  confused  with 
the  hotel  agencies,  which  charge  a  fee  of  50c  over 
the  regular  box-office  price  for  a  distinct  service 
rendered. 


SPECULATING  in  theatre  tickets  is  almost 
as  old  as  theatregoing  itself.  It  began  in 
this  country  with  the  advent  of  Edmund  Kean, 
whose  phenomenal  success  resulted  in  the  price 
of  theatre  tickets  soaring  to  fabulous  heights. 
To-day  it  is  not  confined  only  to  New  York. 
Other  cities — Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
San  Francisco — also  suffer  from  the  evil.  Chi- 
cago is  taking  vigorous  steps  to  cope  with  the 
nuisance,  with  every  likelihood  of  success.  For 
many  years,  the  sidewalk  speculators  plied 
their  trade  under  a  city  license,  but  the  scandal 
grew  to  such  proportions  that  finally  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  revoked  the  licenses,  and  a  city 
ordinance  was  passed  driving  the  speculator 
from  the  streets.  But  he  was  by  no  means 
squelched.  He  still  had  the  goods  to  sell  and 
the  customers  to  buy.  Instead  of  transacting 
business  on  the  sidewalk,  he  opened  in  the  heart 
of  the  theatre  district  luxurious  offices  fitted 
with  a  dozen  telephones,  and  with  a  staff  of 
clerks  he  now  does  a  larger  and  more  profitable 
business  than  ever. 

How  docs  the  speculator  get  the  tickets  to 
sell,  and  why  does  the  theatre  manager  permit 
men  who  have  contributed  neither  capital  nor 
brains  to  their  enterprises,  to  participate  in  this 
way  in  the  profits  of  their  business? 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  speculators 
can  get  all  the  tickets  they  want.  Some  thea- 
tre managers,  it  is  said,  stand  in  with  the  spec- 
ulators and  hand  them  a  big  block  of  tickets 
before  any  are  put  on  sale  at  the  box-office,  shar- 
ing the  additional  profits  with  the  speculator.  If 
this  statement  is  true,  it  means  that  the  manager, 
whoever  he  may  be,  is  wilfully  defrauding  the 
public,  for  with  one  hand  he  advertises  orches- 
tra seats  at  $2.50,  and  with  the  other  takes  the 
good  seats  out  of  the  box-office  before  the  gen- 
eral public  is  allowed  a  chance  at  them. 

The  best  managers  refuse  to  recognize  the 
speculator.  They  have  fought  him  repeatedly, 
and  driven  him  away  from  their  theatres.  But 
they  claim  they  are  powerless  to  prevent  him 
getting  possession  of  tickets. 


FOR  example,"  said  a  leading  manager  the 
other  day,  "a  play  opens  out  of  town  and 
makes  a  hit.  When  the  sale  opens  in  New  York, 
there  is  a  line  at  the  box-office  a  block  long. 
The  first  man  in  line  is,  let  us  say,  a  Mr.  Smith. 
We  don't  know  him  from  Adam.  We  have  no 
reason  to  suspect  he  is  not  a  bona  fide  theatre- 
goer. As  a  matter  of  fact  he  is  an  agent  of  the 
speculator.  He  asks  for  six  seats  and  gets 


them.  Next  in  line  is  a  well  dressed  woman — 
also  an  employee  of  the  speculator.  She  asks  for 
four  seats  and  gets  them.  Then  comes  a  mes- 
senger boy  also  in  the  pay  of  the  speculator.  He 
asks  for  four  pairs  and  gets  them.  By  the  time 
the  real  theatre  patron  puts  in  an  appearance, 
the  best  seats  have  been  sold — to  the  speculator. 

"If  the  speculator  does  not  succeed  in  getting 
all  he  wants  by  this  method  he  has  other 
schemes  up  his  sleeve.  Once  during  the  run  of 
a  very  successful  play,  a  well-known  banker 
telephoned  asking,  as  a  favor,  that  we  set 
aside  six  seats  for  him.  The  house  was  sold  out 
every  night,  and  seats  were  almost  unobtainable. 
But  I  finally  managed  to  secure  three  pairs  to- 
gether, and  I  sent  them  to  the  banker  who 
mailed  me  his  check  for  them.  A  few  nights 
later  a  ticket  speculator  started  to  insult  peo- 
ple just  outside  our  front  entrance.  When  the 
persons  he  accosted  refused  to  pay  his  exorbi- 
tant demands,  he'd  exclaim  sneeringly,  'I  guess 
it's  the  Bowery  you'se  wanta  go  ter — not  a 
Broadway  show.'  I  called  a  policeman  and  had 
the  fellow  arrested.  Among  the  tickets  found 
in  his  possession  were  the  identical  ones  I  had 
given  to  the  banker.  Unable  to  understand  what 
it  meant,  I  called  up  my  friend  and  asked  him 
to  explain. 

"  'It's  none  of  your  -  -  business,'  he  re- 
torted. 'I've  a  perfect  right  to  give  my  tickets 
to  whoever  I  choose.  That  fellow  did  me  a 
good  turn  once.'  That's  only  one  instance.  My 
friend,  the  banker,  got  six  seats.  If  you  stop 
to  think  that  there  is  practically  no  limit  to 
what  a  hundred  or  more  such  regular  patrons 
could  get  in  the  way  of  tickets  'to  oblige  a 
friend'  you  can  readily  see  that  the  speculator 
has  no  difficulty  in  finding  all  he  needs." 


ARE  the  managers  sincere  in  their  professed 
hostility  to  the  ticket  speculator? 

Some  of  them  are,  some  of  them  are  not.  The 
only  manager  who  ever  gave  practical  proof  of 
his  sincerity,  to  the  writer's  knowledge,  was 
the  late  Augustin  Daly.  In  his  day  it  was  easier 
for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
than  to  enter  Daly's  Theatre  if  you  happened  to 
have  bought  your  ticket  not  at  the  box-office, 
but  from  a  sidewalk  speculator.  Managers 
say  that  Daly's  method  of  fighting  the  nui- 
sance was  clumsy  and  old-fashioned,  and  would 
not  be  practical  to-day  when  we  live  at  so  much 
faster  a  rate.  But  Daly,  to  his  credit  let  it  be 
said,  managed  to  keep  the  speculator  from  his 
doors.  If  there  were  any  theatre  profits  to  be 
had,  Daly  did  not  have  to  divide  them  with  the 
speculator. 

The  sincerity  of  the  average  producer  is  hard- 
ly vouched  for  by  the  following  story,  told  of 
a  well-known  manager  who  one  evening,  in 
a  fit  of  virtuous  indignation,  telephoned  the 
captain  of  police  in  his  precinct  to  send  up  and 
arrest  three  speculators  who  were  "annoying 
people  entering  his  theatre."  The  police  came 
on  the  run,  and  seeing  three  men  soliciting 
passersby  to  buy  tickets,  they  took  them  by  the 
collar.  Instantly,  the  same  manager  who  had 
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Geisler  &  Andrtwt 
CATHLEEN  NESBITT 

Who  has  proven  that  she  is  an  able  comedienne 
by  her  portrayal  of  the  niece  who  practices 
a  little  diplomacy  in  "The  Saving  Grace" 


Edward  Thayer  Monroe 


PEGGY  HOPKINS 
Formerly  a  Ziegfeld  "Follies"  beauty, 
and  now  playing  the  leading  feminine 
role — that  of  a  daring  and  independ- 
ent rich  girl—in  "A  Place  in  the  Sun" 


Moffett  (Right) 

WILLETTE  KERSHAW 

"The  Crowded  Hour"  in  Chicago  has 
Miss  Kershaw  in  the  leading  role— in 
New  York,  Jane  Cowl  is  the  star. 
Whether  Miss  Kershaw,  who  first 
scored  a  hit  in  the  piece,  should  have 
played  the  part  in  New  York,  has 
caused  much  discussion  in  the  press 


SOME 


T     H     E     A     T     R     I     C     A     L         SUCCESSES 


telephoned  the  police  rushed  to  their  rescue : 
"Not  these  fellows !"  he  cried.  "Those  chaps !" 
he  added,  pointing  to  three  other  speculators 
in  the  crowd.  The  police  had  caught  three  spec- 
ulators, but  they  were  not  the  right  ones ! 

To  not  a  few  managers,  the  speculator  appears 
in  the  guise  of  a  financial  ally  and  backer  whom 
they  cannot  afford  to  antagonize.  Some  specula- 
tors advance  large  sums  to  managers  in  return 
for  ticket  privileges — sometimes  as  high  as  $40,- 
000.  That  is  to  say,  the  speculator  is  willing  to 
take  a  chance,  on  the  report  of  the  play's  suc- 
cess out  of  town.  Some  managers  also  sell  out 
their  houses  to  speculators  at  so  much  a  seat — 
whether  they  be  big  successes  or  only  quasi- 
successes.  Seats  for  the  successes,  of  course, 
are  re-sold  by  the  speculator  at  high  premium. 
The  failures  sell  out  at  a  greatly  reduced  rate, 
and  these  scats  eventually  find  their  way  to  the 
cut  rate  offices.  Some  managers  prefer  to  make 
sure  of  a  certain  return  on  their  capital  than 


run  the  risk  of  audiences  getting  slimmer  every 
night  or  fading  away  altogether. 

Managers  handling  more  than  one  attraction 
also  find  the  speculator  useful.  For  instance, 
suppose  a  man  has  three  shows — two  making 
money  and  one  a  "frost."  On  consideration  that 
the  speculator  booms  the  "frost"  by  recommend- 
ing it  to  his  customers,  he  is  willing  to  give  him 
a  lot  of  tickets  for  the  successful  play.  Who 
is  humbugged  and  sandbagged  by  this  arrange- 
ment? Mr.  Theatregoer,  as  usual! 

What  is  the  remedy?  State  legislation.  The 
theatres  should  be  put  under  State  control — 
control  as  to  trafficking  in  theatre  tickets  and  a 
certain  measure  of  control  as  to  the  kind  of  en- 
tertainment that  should  be  permitted  on  the  pub- 
lic boards.  We  do  not  mean  a  censorship.  It 
would  be  ridiculous  to  see  rural  legislators 
attempting  to  dictate  to  New  Yorkers  what  sort 
of  plays  they  should  have.  But  there  should 
be  some  kind  of  State  control,  not  only  to  do 


away  with  the  ticket  speculator,  but  to  check  the 
Hood  of  meretricious  shows  which  tend  to  cor- 
rupt public  morals  and  serve  no  good  purpose. 

State  control  of  the  theatres  is  a  difficult  prob- 
lem. Yet  the  leading  theatre  managers  believe 
it  is  the  only  way  to  put  a  stop  to  the  present 
abuses.  This  practice  of  trafficking  in  theatre 
tickets  is  antagonistic  to  American  institutions. 
It  favors  the  rich  man  at  the  expense  of  his 
poorer  brother.  It  means  that  the  individual 
with  the  fattest  bank  roll  gets  the  best  seat. 
You,  Mr.  Theatregoer,  who  live  in  New  York 
all  year  round,  have  no  chance  whatever.  You 
must  be  content  with  a  seat  in  the  hack,  where 
you  can  neither  see  nor  hear,  because  Mr.  Out- 
of-Town  (who  need  not  count  his  pennies  when 
seeing  New  York  once  in  his  life)  can  afford  to 
pay  whatever  the  speculator  demands. 

It  is  not  right.  It  is  not  a  square  deal.  It  is 
undemocratic  and  un-American.  That's  why  the 
ticket  speculator  must  go. 


Since  the  above  article  wag  put  in  print,  the  New  York  Board  of  Aldermen,  by  a  vote  of  fifty-eight  to 
five,  adopted  on  December  18th  last,  an  ordinance  regulating  theatre  ticket  speculation.  The  ordinance 
provides  that  agencies  selling  theatre  tickets  must  pay  $250  a  year  license  and  must  not  charge  a 
purchaser  more  than  fifty  cents  above  the  price  stamped  upon  the  theatre  ticket  at  the  box-office. 


WHAT  I  WOULD  LIKE  T< 

By   JAMES   T.    POWERS 

Printed  by  request  of  many  ivho  enjoyed  the  recitation  in  public  of 
this  amusing  remedy  for  Kaiserism  by  the  inimitable  Mr.  Powers. 


I 


F  I  were  as  young  as  I'd  like  to  be,  I'd  like  to  take  Miss  Germany 
And  roughly  place  her  on  my  knee,  and  deal  to  her  this  recipe  : 


I'd  oil  her  and  boil  her,  foil  her  and  soil  her, 

Hew  her  and  stew  her,  barbecue  and  ragout  her, 

Then  I'd  fuddle  her  and  muddle  her,  in  putrid  slime  I'd  puddle  her, 

I'd  crumble  her  and  jumble  her,  smash  her,  win  and  humble  her, 

I'd  club  her  and  drub  her,  snub  her  and  scrub  her, 

Hoot  her  and  loot  her,  boot  her  and  shoot  her, 

Then  I'd  thunder  her  and  plunder  her,  get  busy  pull  asunder  her, 

t'd  whittle  her  and  spittle  her,  with  propaganda  I'd  belittle  her, 

I'd  whip  her  and  rip  her,  trip  her  and  slip  her, 

Hate  her,  prostrate  her,  cremate  her,  then  crate  her, 

Then  I'd  heckle  her  and  sheckle  her,  with  shot  and  shell  bespeckle  her, 

I'd  fester  her  and  pester  her,  you're  foolish  to  protest  to  her ; 

I'd  floor  her  and  score  her,  and  always  ignore  her, 

Quench  her  and  stench  her,  forever  intrench  her, 

Saddle  her  and  straddle  her,  with  a  paddle  I'd  skedaddle  her, 

Mangle  her  and  strangle  her,  from  a  million  trees  I'd  dangle  her, 

I'd  dump  her  and  bump  her,  stump  her  and  thump  her, 

Sock  her  and  block  her,  shock  her  and  hock  her, 

Then  I'd  tussle  her  and  bustle  her,  across  the  Rhine  I'd  hustle  her, 

Puzzle  her  and  guzzle  her,  with  an  iron   cross  I'd  muzzle  her, 

I'd   flop  her  and  chop  her,   forever  we'll  drop   her, 

Mar  her  and  scar  her,  feather  and  tar  her, 

Wilter  her  and  tilter  her,  stuff  her,  drain  and  filter  her, 

Prickle  her  and  stickle  her,  bottle  up  and  pickle  her, 

I'd  jab  her  and  stab  her,  grab  her  and  crab  her, 

Lam  her  and  damn  her,  film  her  and  flam  her, 

Then  I'd  tackle  her  and  shackle  her,  crackle  her  and  hackle  her, 

Unstable  her.  disable  her,  a  fiend  of  Hell  I'd  label  her; 

I'd  guy  her,  belie  her,  decry  her,  defy  her, 

Smut  her  and  butt  her,  cut  her  and  gut  her, 

Then  I'd  crinkle  her  and  wrinkle  her,  with  gore  I  would  besprinkle  her. 

Trigger  her  and  gigger  her,  with  vigor  I'd  disfigure  her, 

I'd  plug  her  and  slug  her,  tug  her  and  drug  her, 

Choke  her  and  croak  her,  stroke  her,  then  soak  her, 


Then  I'd  sicken  her  and  stricken  her,  the  Blood  of  France  is  thick  in  her, 

I'd  cower  her  and  scour  her,  her  sins  they  will  devour  her, 

I'd  bounce  her  and  trounce  her,  renounce  her  and  denounce  her, 

Cleave  her,  aggrieve  her,  and  never  believe  her ; 

Fliver  her  and   sliver  her,   from  Yanks  the  Lord   deliver   her ; 

Smelter  her  and  welter  her,  pelter,  helter,  skelter  her, 

I'd  crack  her  and  hack  her,  whack  and  attack  her, 

Blame  her  and  maim  her,  shame  and  defame  her, 

I'd  weary  her  and  smeary  her,  enter  her  superior  interior, 

German   Kultur,  Oh,  my  Dearier,  they  thought  we  were  inferior, 

Damn  them,  they've  stopped  our  Beerier. 

Then  I'd  slit  her  and  split  her,  unfit  her,  commit  her, 

She's  a  base  hypocrite,  we'll  outwit  her  and  twit  her, 

Then    I'd   abolish   her,   demolish    her,   with    stinking   varnish    polish    her, 

I'd  level  her,  dishevel  her,  for  the  Kaiser  has  bedeviled  her, 

We'll  fight  her  and  bite  her,  excite  and  ignite  her, 

Smite  her  and   slight  her,  and  then  dynamite  her; 

I'd  lick  her  and  kick  her,  she's  a  lunatic,  sic  her, 

Fill  her  with  arsenic,  the  sooner,  the  quicker : 

And  see  Germany  flicker. 

Then  I'd  spatter  her  and  shatter  her,  the  Yankee  guns  will  batter  her, 
Poor  Russia,  she  bespattered  her,  with   promises   she   flattered  her, 

Now  she's  living  on  the  fat  of  her. 

I'd  harrangue  her  and  hang  her,  she's  a  lemon  Meringuer, 
We'll  change  the  name  of  our  flag  to  the  "Star-Spangled   Banger," 
Then  we'll  hound  her  and  pound  her,  our  troops  will  surround  her. 
And  after  we've  downed  her,  with  grave-mounds  all  around  her, 

She'll   die   where   we    found   her. 
I'd  doom  her,  entomb  her,  exhume  her,  consume  her, 

With  manure  perfume  her. 

I'd  deplete  her,  defeat  her,  no  peace  till  we  beat  her, 
I'd  blot  her  and  squat  her,  boycott  and  garrote  her, 

Whoever   begot   her,    should   have    drowned    when   they    found    that    the 
pup  was  a  rotter ; 

I'd  apprehend  her,  impend  her,  for  her  atrocities  end  her, 
Buy  Bonds  and  we'll  send  her  to  Hell — with  the  Kaiser  and  all  who'd 
defend  her. 
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Claude  Gillingwater,  William  Ingersoll,  and  Harry  Davenport — 
"Three  Wise  Fools"  in  the  play  of  that  name  at  the  Criterion 


Walker  Whiteside  and  Edyth  Latimer  in  "The  Little  Brother" 
a  play  of  racial  and  religious  prejudices  at  the  Belmont  Theatre 
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Norman  Trevor  Cyril  Harcourt  John  Holliday  Peggy  Hopkins 

CYRIL  HARCOURT'S  NEW   PLAY  "A   PLACE  IN  THE  SUN"  AT  THE  COMEDY 
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MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS 

Sensations  of  the  month  in  opera  and  concert — 
Singers    new    and  old   at   the    Metropolitan 

By  PIERRE  V.  R.  KEY 


PERENIALLY  there  attaches  to  the  start  of 
a  New  York  music  season  certain  elements 
which  form  a  basic  part  of  the  starting, 
and  appear  indispensable  as  motive  power.  Xo 
sooner  do  autumn  winds  blow  from  the  trees 
their  turning  leaves  than  out  of  sequestrated 
spots  where  they  have  summered  issue  the 
musical  hosts. 

They  fare  forth,  blithesomely,  to  make  in 
their  throats  an  assortment  of  noises  actually 
or  resembling  singing,  or  to  attack  with  varying 
degrees  of  violence  some  instrument  intended 
to  give  forth  soothing  sounds.  Revivified  by 
their  vacations,  and  not  a  whit  abashed,  they 
chafe  to  hurl  themselves  upon  a  public  which 
knows  the  onslaught  is  coming  and  doesn't  care. 

Each  side  is  fresh  from  a  long  rest  and  wel- 
comes the  moment  when  the  point  of  contact 
shall  have  been  effectually  made.  There  is  a 
sputtering  of  preliminaries,  a  crackling  of  music- 
al— and  unmusical — sparks,  and  by  mid-Novem- 
ber -another  bit  of  fact  is  ready  for  the  statisti- 
cians. 

This  is  an  undeviating  procedure,  so  far  as  New 
York  is  concerned.  In  every  year  it  never  varies 
by  so  much  as  the  proverbial  hair's  breadth. 

First:  the  youthful  contingent,  rushing  reck- 
lessly toward  what  oftenest  proves  slaughter  at 
the  tip  of  the  critical  pen — unless  the  type- 
writer be  the  weapon  the  critic  wields. 

Second :  the  appearance  of  the  older  and 
usually  more  capable  musicians ;  who  deport 
themselves  sedately,  as  they  should. 

Third :  the  symphony  orchestras,  an  ensemble 
organization  or  two;  then.... 

....the  opera  opening  at  the  Metropolitan. 


THIS  season  adhered  faithfully  to  the  tradi- 
tional groove.  On  both  sides  of  the  music 
fence  the  clans  gathered  early ;  and  ever  since 
there  has  risen  a  mounting  crescendo"  of  sound 
due  to  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  those  mak- 
ing it. 

Fully  started,  the  proceedings  will  not  abate 
until  the  small  boy  gets  out  his  pet  tops  and  sis- 
ter begins  to  think  of  the  hammock  on  the  veran- 
dah. The  great,  the  near-great,  and  the  never-to- 
become-either  are  with  us.  Heedless  of  the 
price  of  coal  they  have  settled  down  for  the 
winter.  We  are  in  for  it  and  there  is  no  possi- 
ble escape.  Our  sole  defense  is  through  the 
medium  of  the  printed  word  which  shall  permit 
us  to  express  our  feelings ;  wherefore,  let  them 
beware ! 

La  Societe  des  Concerts  du  Conservatoire  de 
Paris  supplied  one  of  the  first  palatable  musical 
draughts  for  our  quaffing.  Neither  New  York 
nor  any  other  American  city  had  had  that  privi- 
lege before.  A  French  warship  brought  to  this 
country  for  its  premiere  visit  the  mother  sym- 
phony orchestra  of  them  all,  which  surprised  in 
respect  of  desirable  qualities  the  querulously 
inclined. 

But  the  surprise  was  not  immediately  forth- 
coming; at  least,  not  at  the  introductory  con- 
cert, which  had  its  setting  within  the  red  and 
gold  walls  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
It  was  after  the  second  appearance  of  La  So- 
ciete',  also  in  the  Metropolitan,  that  connoisseurs 


were  left  in  a  desirably  retrospective  mood.  By 
that  time,  a  week  after  their  arrival,  the  visiting 
musicians  had  got  their  land-legs  back  again. 
Also,  there  was  the  helpful  factor  of  a  fine  pro- 
gram, which  neither  the  preceding  nor  subse- 
quent New  York  concert  in  the  series  of  three 
given  so  completely  provided. 

The  performance  of  Beethoven's  seventh  sym- 
phony will  linger  long  in  the  memories  of  those 


HENRI  RABAUD 

Distinguished    French    composer    who    has 
come  here  to  conduct  the  Boston  Symphony 

who  heard  the  Paris  musicians  play  it.  Credit 
for  this  achievement  belongs  not  to  the  reading 
of  the  score  by  Andre  Messager,  who  conducted. 
M.  Messager,  able  composer  and  musician  though 
he  be,  is  not  what  we  are  wont  to  term  a  dis- 
tinguished or  exceptional  orchestra  leader.  He 
was  fortunate  in  having  under  him  men  who 
are  the  product  of  a  single  school.  They  moved 
together  in  unity  of  musical  purpose:  strings 
which,  though  lacking  something  in  virility,  were 
nevertheless  the  essence  of  tonal  refinement; 
wood-winds  that  enabled  us  to  understand  why 
American  orchestras  import  from  France  their 
best  players  for  this  section ;  and  brasses  that 
shed  from  their  shining  tips  tones  like  lustrous 
gold. 

We  thought  we  had  heard  Debussy's  "L'Aprcs- 
midi  d'un  Faun,"  but  it  took  the  orchestra  from 
the  Paris  Conservatoire  to  dispel  this  illusion. 
A  distinguished  institution  is  La  Societe ;  no 
wonder  the  French  Government  commands  it  to 
stay  at  home. 

If  in  passing  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  one  chances  to  hear 
peculiar  gurgling  noises  of  satisfaction  we  can 
explain  the  possible  whence  and  why  thereof. 
These  noises,  it  is  pertinent  to  infer,  may  in  all 
likelihood  be  dropping  from  the  lips  of  no  other 
than  Giulio  Gatti-Casazza,  generalissimo  of  the 
Metropolitan  forces  now  entrenched  upon  the 
line  fronting  Broadway  toward  the  east. 

Mr.  Gatti  is  not  given  to  visible  (let  alone 
audible)  evidences  of  expressiveness.  He  is  a 
restrained  soul,  inclining  toward  placidity  not 
remote  from  the  solemn  mien.  On  a  certain 
November  evening,  however,  Mr.  Gatti  was  seen 
to  smile,  which  instantly  roused  our  suspicions 


that  something  benefiting  the  Metropolitan  had 
happened ;  and  so  it  had. 

Rosa  Ponselle  was  that  "something" ;  Rosav 
who  is  22  and  an  American.  Yes,  and  a  dra- 
matic soprano  who  calls  to  mind  what  a  dramatic- 
soprano  should  be  at  a  time  when  most  of  us. 
were  beginning  to  wonder  if  such  singers  were 
becoming  extinct.  After  attending  Miss  Pon- 
selle's  debut  we'll  never  allow  anyone  to  hint 
again  that  Friday  is  an  unlucky  day.  For  on  a 
Friday  this  Metropolitan  recruit  appeared  for 
the  first  time  anywhere  in  opera.  As  if  to  settle 
the  issue  for  all  time,  she  snatched  and  held 
success  so  conspicuously  aloft  that  it  might  tend 
toward  a  piece  of  fiction  if  the  circumstances 
were  not  incontrovertible  matters  of  fact. 

Whether  or  not  Miss  Ponselle  discovered 
somewhere,  and  rubbed,  the  magic  lamp  of  our 
ancient  friend  Aladdin  we  cannot  say.  If  she 
were  to  confess  to  owning  it -the  admission  could1 
occasion  no  greater  surprise  than  the  tale  of  her 
sudden  transition  from  a  vaudeville  singer 
(which  she  was,  no  longer  ago  than  a  year)  to  a 
leading  principal  in  the  opera  house  which  folk 
generally  declare  to  be  the  first  in  the  world. 

Have  you  ever  held  between  your  fingers  a 
piece  of  sheer  velvet,  and  felt  its  indescribable 
smoothness?  Well,  that  is  the  sort  of  feeling 
the  ears  get  from  Rosa  Ponselle's  voice.  It  drips, 
tones  of  liquid  velvet.  And  no  matter  what 
notes  she  sings — high  or  medium  or  low — the 
relative  quality  is  always  there.  Experts  would 
term  her  "scale"  equalized,  which  means  that 
the  quality  of  every  tone  in  all  parts  of  the 
singer's  compass  is  akin  in  quality  to  every 
other.  It  is  pertinent  to  observe  that  this  pres- 
ervation of  quality  in  a  singer's  voice  ensues  only 
when  the  tones  are  produced  in  a  definite  manner 
that  constitutes  correct  mechanics  of  tone  pro- 
duction. 


MORE  than  voice,  however,  and  its  skilful 
use  Miss  Ponselle  has  the  singing  talent. 
She  feels  instinctively  the  artistic  way  to  mould 
a  phrase,  and  she  has  temperament.  "La  Forza 
del  Destino,"  the  Verdi  opera  in  which  this 
American  soprano  made  her  debut,  has  been 
death  on  the  soprano  attempting  the  role  of 
Lenora  no  less  than  on  most  of  the  leading  char- 
acters, who  ultimately  "go  west"  after  wild  and 
wooly  episodes  which  make  anything  but  drama 
and  stretch  into  interminably  dreary  lengths. 
The  opera  is  not  Verdi's  musical  best,  though 
some  of  the  arias  and  concerted  numbers  for 
principals  have  the  punch.  Dragged  from  the 
shelf  of  disuse  after  a  forty  years'  New  York 
slumber,  it  is  Rip  Van  Winkly  in  more  ways 
than  one. 

But  the  public  liked  it;  partly  because  it  was 
made  pictorially  effective  in  the  production  the 
Metropolitan  offered.  Caruso,  who  sang  with 
colossal  art  and  vocal  resource;  de  Luca,  who 
closely  approached  the  tenor,  and  Mardones  and 
Rosa  Ponselle,  lifted  matters  to  a  desirable  plane 
and  kept  them  there.  And  now  that  one  may 
speak  of  acting,  Miss  Ponselle  made  her  audience 
feel  that  she  had  always  been  on  the  stage. 
No  such  debut  as  the  Connecticut  soprano  made 
has  been  a  part  of  Metropolitan  occurrences 
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ROSA    PONSELLE 

The  operatic  sensation  of 
the  new  season  is  undoubt- 
edly this  young  soprano, 
who  only  a  short  time  ago 
was  a  singer  in  vaudeville. 
In  "La  Forza  del  Destino"' 
at  the  Metropolitan,  she 
scored  a  phenomenal  triumph 


O  V ictor  Georg 


Mishkin 


THELMA  GIVEN 


Another    American    pupil    of    Professor 

Auer,    who    recently     made    her    d6but 

at  Carnegie  Hall 


RAOUT,  VIDAS 


Highly    gifted    young    French    violinist 

who  has   gained   unusual  success   at  his 

recent  recitals 


MARGARET   ROMAINE 


A  graduate  of  New  York  musical  comedy 
and  the  Paris  Ope>a  Comique  who  has 
scored  a  hit  at  the  Metropolitan 


HITS 


O  F 


THE    MONTH    IN    MUSIC 


for  as  far  back  as  old  inhabitants  can  remember. 
Her  second  effort  even  surpassed  the  first. 
Now  everyone  is  wondering :  Will  she  main- 
tain the  standard  she  has  set,  and  will  she  make 
(as  many  contend  she  will)  be  one  of  the  great 
artists  of  the  day? 

We  have  with  us,  and  have  heard  in  a  piano- 
forte recital,  the  music  of  Serge  Prokofieff  and 
Prokofieff  himself.  After  the  deluge  we  came 
up  for  air  and  inquired  of  Mr.  Clarke,  usher-in- 
chief  at  Aeolian  Hall,  who  had  won.  For  a  time 
it  seemed  as  though  the  Russians  had  got  a 
fresh  supply  of  ammunition  from  somewhere 
and  were  starting  an  attack  on  the  enemy,  via 
New  York.  But  it  developed  we  were  in  error. 
What  we  mistook  for  howitzers  and  machine 
guns  were  no  more  than  the  noise  of  a  piano- 
forte giving  forth  Prokofieff  music  under  Proko- 
fieff's  fingers  of  steel. 

He  has  the  size  and  build  and  strength,  this 
blond  Russian  giant,  of  a  football  guard.  And 
in  his  country  he  is  known  as  the  "enfant  terri- 
ble"; a  music  revolutionist,  one  of  the  triumvi- 
rate which  includes  Stravinsky,  whose  music  we 
know,  and  Mysaskovsky,  whose  compositions 
form,  so  to  speak,  the  shock  troops  of  the  fu- 
turist musical  reserve. 

Prokofieff  is  regarded  by  ultra-optimists  as  a 
genius,  and  perhaps  he  is.  His  music,  however, 
recalls  a  story  told  by  an  amateur  pianist  who 
once  played  for  a  great  author.  When  he  had 
finished  the  author  observed :  "I  know  what  that 


was  you  played."  Pleased  into  thinking  he  had 
gained  the  favor  of  his  celebrated  listener  the 
amateur  made  a  polite  reply.  "Yes,"  continued 
the  author,  "I  know  what  that  was ;  it  was  a 
h 1  of  a  lot  of  noise!" 

One  gets  noise  when  a  Prokofieff  piece  of 
music  happens  to  be  the  particular  object  of  in- 
terpretative attention.  It  is  not  continuous,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  for  Prokofieff  has  a  sense  of 
musical  proportion  and  values;  of  rhythms, 
which  he  garners  and  employs  in  endless  combi- 
nations, and  of  notes  that  are  woven  into  a 
musical  fabric  that  is  heavy,  or  light,  as  the 
composer's  fancy  wills.  But  in  this  fabric  we 
discover  little  that  has  varied  colors,  little 
prompting  us  to  put  him  down  as  more  than  in- 
teresting...  .but  not  too  importantly  important. 

Noise  (of  a  very  different  kind,  by  the  way) 
which  has  been  getting  on  many  peoples'  nerves 
is  made  by  the  corps  de  claque  over  in  the 
Metropolitan.  Lord !  what  a  racket  they  make  -, 
and  often  at  the  wrong  place,  so  eager  do  they 
appear  to  do  their  "bit"  for  the  deluded  singers 
who  foolishly  pay  for  what  deceives  none.  What 
the  claques  need,  like  some  of  the  Metropolitan 
performances,  is  more  rehearsing. 

Since  the  season's  operatic  start  we  have  had 
— besides  the  two  "Forza  del  Destine"  presenta- 
tions— a  repertoire  muchly  varied ;  so  much  so 
that  things  now  and  again  have  sagged  a  bit,  as 
things  will  when  more  is  undertaken  than  can 
be  accomplished  with  ease  and  comfort.  The 


high-water  mark  in  the  Metropolitan's  seas  up 
to  this  period  of  writing  have  come  through 
"Le  Prophete,"  "Samson  et  Delila,"  "L'Elisir 
d'Amore,  "Marta"  and  "Forza  del  Destino."  It 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  Signor  Caruso  has  ap- 
peared in  each  of  these  works. 

"Aida,"  "Faust,"  "Tosca,"  "The  Daughter  of 
the  Regiment,"  "Madama  Butterfly"  and  "II 
Trovatore"  squeezed  into  the  next  artistic  divi- 
sion, while  four  other  operas  were  left,  as  it 
were,  at  the  post. 

This  quartet  consisted  of  the  never-to-be- 
forgotten  "Carmen"  performance,  in  which  Ger- 
aldine  Farrar  and  Giulio  Crimi,  the  new  tenor, 
headed  the  onslaught  upon  poor  Bizet ;  and 
"Boris  Godounuff,"  that  led  Conductor  Papi  so 
merry  a  chase  he  never  did  catch  up ;  likewise 
"Thais,"  twice  given  in  a  way  to  make  us  wish 
for  ear-laps,  and  a  "Boheme"  that  was  as  op- 
eratically  Bohemianesque  as  any  musical  Bolshe- 
vik could  ask. 

Everyone,  however,  survived.  Fortunately 
there  was  much  to  look  upon  of  visually  satis- 
fying nature ;  and  the  Metropolitan  atmosphere 
of  distinction,  with  its  social  reclame,  pulled 
some  unscorched  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.  Like 
the  man  accustomed  to  impeccable  dinners,  the 
Metropolitan  opera  connoisseur  expects  from  this 
aristocratic  institution  the  same  superlative  mor- 
sels with  which  in  past  years  he  has  been  gener- 
ously fed ;  when  their  quantity  diminishes  he 
becomes  peeved.  {Concluded  on  page  52.) 


ROSTAND,  GREAT  FRENCH  POET,  DEAD 


WHEN  Edmond  Rostand,  the  distin- 
guished dramatic  poet  who  died  oi 
pneumonia  on  December  2d,  quitted 
Paris  after  his  first  world-renowned  success,' 
"Cyrano  de  Bergerac,"  he  gave  out  not  the  true 
reason  for  his  exile  to  a  magnificent  estate  in 
the  Pyrenees,  conditions  of  his  health,  but  said 
explicitly  that  he  was  leaving  the  Capital  of 
Art  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  reach  of  impor- 
tunate interviewers,  lionizers,  et  at. 

In  other  words  he  took  a  leaf  from  the  book 
of  the  English  Tennyson  and  intended  to  culti- 
vate his  talents  in  seclusion.  There  is  all  the 
difference  of  nationality,  however,  in  the  way 
the  Englishman  carried  out  his  scheme  of  a 
cloistered  life  and  the  way  the  Frenchman  did. 
At  Cambo,  if  one  ever  got  so  far,  there  was 
always  a  welcome  from  Rostand  who  seemed, 
indeed,  to  be  glad  of  an  excuse  to  break  his 
literary  rule  and  become  a  delightful  host. 
Americans  who  traveled  thither  were  never 
turned  away  and  often  when  they  went  to  see 
Rostand  as  a  mere  passing  traveler  they  ended 
by  the  poet's  warm  invitation  by  becoming  for 
as  long  as  they  could  stay  the  poet's  guests. 

Eccentric  as  the  great  French  poet  must  have 
been,  for  everybody  in  Paris  thus  describes  him, 
his  eccentricity  was  purely  Gallic.  He  wearied 
of  his  own  society  quickly  and  like  a  later  Mon- 
taigne he  went  up  to  his  ivory  tower  not  to  com- 
pose anything  but  himself — in  slumber.  A  real 
French  hermit  is  an  inconceivable  human  and 
Rostand  was  not  a  hermit  in  any  foreign  sense. 

He  loved  the  sound  of  cities  and  only  delicate 
health  took  him  out  of  it.  Because  of  his  predi- 
lection for  crowds,  his  dramatis  persona  be- 
came the  longest  in  modern  times.  The  very 
basse  cour  had  to  be  a  thickly  settled  domain  to 
attract  him.  Thus  he  filled  a  scene  with  cock 
and  hen,  pheasant  and  all  the  denizens  of  the 
farm  yard  when  he  set  about  the  play  which  in 
the  opinion  of  his  countrymen  gives  him  the 
surest  claim  to  immortality  "Chantecler." 

The  poet  began  his  magnum  opus  shortly  after 
he  had  arrived  at  Cambo  and  made  the  ac- 


quaintance of  his  feathered  friends.  But  he  was 
seven  years  writing  it  and  re-writing  it  and 
long  before  it  reached  a  public,  many  of  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  its  composition  and  pro- 


THE   LATE    EDMOND   ROSTAND 

duction  had  won  for  him  the  reputation  which 
he  did  not  justly  merit,  that  of  an  unreasonable 
eccentric.  By  its  unwritten  history,  if  by  noth- 
ing else,  the  piece  won  him  fame  and  money. 
The  very  rumor  of  it  blew  for  the  author  a 
glorious  bubble  of  reputation. 

Younger  than  Balzac  when  he  died,  Rostand 
in  his  life  and  habit  of  work  seemed  the  an- 
tithesis of  the  famous  novelist.  Work  killed 
the  one  and  rest  the  other,  unless  the  seeds  of 
disease  were  in  the  poet  as  he  always  said  and 
probably  believed.  Born  in  Marseilles,  he  dis- 
played little  of  the  meridional  Frenchman  in 
his  career  but  indeed  his  career  is  without  prec- 
edent in  the  literature  of  France.  Almost  from 
the  beginning  his  talents  were  recognized  and 


at  twenty-nine  when  he  produced  "Cyrano  de 
Bergerac"  his  fortune  was  made. 

That  play  came  as  a  reaction.  Pieces  in  verse 
are  not  uncommon  in  France  where  they  are 
accorded  a  respectful  hearing  but  no  reward, 
and  the  dramatists  when  Rostand  began  as  au- 
thor were  frankly  matter  of  fact  and  mercenary. 
Who  would  have  dreamed  that  a  five  act  drama 
in  verse  with  a  hero  whom  only  litterateurs  re- 
membered, composed  by  a  writer  literally  un- 
known (except  to  a  circle  of  high  brows  and 
Sarah  Bernhardt)  would  shove  him  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine  into  the  close  circle  of  the  Immort- 
als? But  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac"  is  more  than  a 
poetic  arrangement  of  a  drama.  It  is  drama  un- 
derstandable and  to  be  understood  at  once  by  the 
public.  He  had  not  written  one  or  two  failures, 
including  "La  Samaritaine,"  without  learning 
the  playwright's  trade.  He  had  learned  it  thor- 
oughly and  meant  to  avoid  by  immense  technic 
the  pitfall  of  the  study  drama.  Cyrano  is  de- 
lightful reading  but  it  is  meant  for  the  stage. 

Only  a  few  years  had  passed  since  his  first 
essay  had  failed  at  the  Cluny.  It  must  have 
been  a  complete  failure  for  no  enterprising 
manager  in  the  encouragement  of  later  tri- 
umphs has  dared  to  put  on  "Le  Gant  Rouge" 
with  a  hope  to  score  by  these.  Only,  a  few 
years,  as  lives  go,  even  in  high  literature,  passed 
before  the  success  of  "L'Aiglon"  dotted  the  "I" 
and  crossed  the  "T"  of  Cyrano.  Then  came  a 
long  rest,  a  quiet  study  of  barn  yard  life  which 
produced  "Chantecler."  The  victory  of  the 
much-heralded  piece  surprised  even  Rostand's 
idolaters ;  the  French  pronounce  it  the  high 
mark  of  their  intellectual  history.  It  has  never 
had  an  adequate  representation  in  an  English 
version  although  several  excellent  translations 
exist.  Whether  or  not  with  an  English  speaking 
company  comparable  to  that  which  Rostand  him- 
self demanded  for  his  play  in  France,  it  would 
win  from  us  the  same  applause  as  at  home  may 
be  doubted.  For  "Chantecler"  is  a  sort  of 
French  idiom,  not  to  be  easily  acquired  by 
other  races.  WILLIS  STEELL. 
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BENNETT 


Who  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  so  many  people  want  to  see  "The 
Girl  Behind  the  Gun"  at  the  New  Amsterdam,  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage  as  Conscience,  in  "Everywoman."  Her  first 
pronounced  hit  was  in  the  title  r61e  of  "The  Only  Girl." 
Last  season  she  appeared  in  "The  Riviera  Girl" 


THE  MOST  STRIKING  EPISODE  IN  MY  LIFE 

Well-known  stage  people  relate  what  they  consider  their  most  exciting  experiences 
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MY   DEBUT   WITH    MAURICE 
By   Florence   Walton 

THERE  have  been  so 
many  striking  moments 
in  my  life  that  it  is  difficult 
to  single  out  a  particular  in- 
cident, but  the  one  which  af- 
forded me  the  greatest  thrill 
was  when  Florenz  Ziegfeld 
came  to  me  with  the  surprise 
that  Maurice  wanted  a  part- 
ner. Did  I  think  I  could  give 
an  exhibition  with  him  that 
evening? 

You,  who  have  never  been 
before  the  footlights,  cannot 
even  imagine  the  courage  it 
suggested.  There  was  my 
chance  for  success,  but,  if  I  failed,  I  had  lost 
this  great  opportunity. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  encouraging  words 
of  Maurice,  "Don't  be  frightened,  just  follow 
me."  It  will  ever  remain  a  charming  remem- 
brance. I  obeyed  and  I  have  followed  him  ever 
since,  except  the  months  he  has  been  abroad  with 
the  Ambulance  Red  Cross  Service  during  the 
war. 

This  incident  was  the  beginning  of  whatever 
success  that  has  come  to  me,  and  the  attachment 
that  followed  ended  as  things  do  in  novels.  We 
were  married  and  lived  happily  ever  after.  Soon 
we  went  to  Europe  and  danced  together  in  all 
of  the  capitals  and  Maurice  introduced  me  to 
the  fields  where  he  had  struggled  as  a  boy  and 
won  the  success  of  which  he  is  proud.  So  from 
that  happy  moment  we  traveled  and  danced  to- 
gether, doing  our  part  and  if  it  has  not  been  a 
great  part,  perhaps  there  is  truth  in  the  words 
of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson :  "There  is  no  duty 
so  much  underestimated  as  the  duty  of  being 
happy." 


IN    THE    DANGER    ZONE 
By  Cyril  Maude 

A  COWBOY  in  Colorado 
once  tried  to  make  me 
dance  by  shooting  holes  in 
the  floor  around  my  feet. 
That  was  a  long  time  ago, 
before  I  went  on  the  stage, 
\vhen  I  had  gone  to  Denver 
to  try  to  recover  my  lost 
health. 

That  was  an  exciting  min- 
ute— or  two — for  me,  but  I 
don't  think  my  heart  beat  as 
fast  that  time  as  it  did  one 
day  last  summer  when  I  was 
on  my  way  to  England  on  a 
transport  under  convoy.  We 
were  nearing  the  other  side  and  were  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  danger  zone.  We 
had  been  sleeping — what  sleeping  we  did — in  our 
clothes  and  wearing  our  life  belts  all  the  time 
for  several  days  and  kindly  fellow  passengers 
who  had  been  across  before  had  been  telling  us 
interesting  stories  of  their  own  and  other  peo- 
ple's experiences  "right  over  there  where  you 
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see  that  white  cap."  That  sort  of  thing,  you 
know.  Very  enlivening — in  the  circumstances. 
We  had  to  be  amused,  of  course,  so  there  was 
speechmaking  every  day. 

This  particular  day  it  was  my  turn.  From  the 
platform  I  could  see  the  aeroplanes  flying  around 
overhead  and  on  all  sides  the  little  submarine 
chasers  were  scurrying  about.  Every  time  an 
aeroplane  made  a  swoop — and  they  did  it  fre- 
quently— my  heart  went  right  down  into  my 
boots  and  sometimes  I  thought  it  would  never 
come  up  again.  Oh,  I  spoke  all  right  and  some- 
one told  me  afterward  it  was  a  good  speech.  I 
don't  know  myself.  I  recited  something,  too. 
What  it  was  I  haven't  an  idea. 

Well,  right  in  the  middle  of  it  all,  I  heard  one 
of  the  lookout^  up  in  front  shout  something 
and  I  saw  a  destroyer  or  something  dash  past 
and  I  saw  an  aeroplane  swoop  in  the  same  di- 
rection. 

No,  there  wasn't  any  submarine.  But  that 
was  the  time  I  thought  my  heart  never,  never 
would  come  up  again  out  of  my  boots. 


MY  FIRST  HIT 
By   William   Faversham 

THE  most  significant  mo- 
ment of  my  career  was 
on  the  night  when  Bronson 
Howard's  play,  "Aristoc- 
racy," was  first  produced  by 
Charles  Frohman  in  New 
York. 

We  had  a  splendid  cast,  but 
things  did  not  go  very  well 
at  rehearsals,  so  I  threw  up 
my  part  and  decided  to  leave 
the  stage  forever.  I  even 
cabled  a  cousin  of  mine  and 
secured  a  position  in  Calcut- 
ta, but  Paul  Arthur,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  company,  to  whom 
I  confided  my  plans,  urged  me  to  reconsider  my 
decision.  We  sat  up  half  the  night  discussing 
the  proposition.  He  called  me  a  fool  and  said 
I  was  going  to  make  the  success  of  my  life  as 
Prince  Emil  in  this  play.  When  Charles  Froh- 
man heard  my  determination,  he  sent  for  me 
and  the  difficulties  with  the  author  which  had 
started  my  dissatisfaction  were  patched  up. 

The  following  Monday  night  I  made  my  ap- 
pearance as  Prince  Emil,  after  having  had  no 
sleep  for  forty-eight  hours,  but  I  was  young 
and  lack  of  sleep  did  not  mean  much  to  me. 
Mr.  Arthur  was  right.  It  was  the  first  success 
of  my  life.  I  shall  never  forget  that  night.  I 
think  it  must  be  something  which  every  actor 
feels  when  he  finds  for  the  first  time  he  has 
reached  "there."  I  scarcely  realized  it  at  the 
time.  I  seemed  to  be  dazed  and  the  kind  con- 
gratulations of  the  actors  came  as  in  a  dream. 

I  left  the  theatre  feeling  very  tired,  with  no 
particular  ambition  in  life.  I  stepped  into  a 
cigar  store  to  get  something  to  smoke,  and 
while  I  was  lighting  a  cigarette,  I  heard  some 
one  quite  near  me  say:  "That  young  man  is 
made  for  life.  It's  one  of  those  rare  first-night 
successes  which,  sweep  an  actor  to  fame."  Some- 
one replied :  "Yes,  young  Faversham — every 


©  Strauss-Peyton 
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one  will  know  his  name  to-morrow."  It  came  a» 
a  sudden  flash  to  me :  I  was  a  success.  It  was 
the  significant  moment  of  my  career.  I  didn't 
seem  tired  any  longer.  I  no  longer  thought  of 
Calcutta.  It  was  the  stage  only  for  me  from 
that  time  on. 


MOUNTAINS   AND   DEBUTS 
By   Eleanor   Painter 

THERE  are  two  moments 
in  my  life  that  each 
stand-out  so  strikingly  that  I 
can  hardly  choose  between 
them.  At  both  times  I  was 
on  the  heights — of  success, 
and  a  mountain  respectively. 
1  was  the  first  and  only 
woman  to  climb  Mt.  Engle- 
berg,  near  Lucerne,  the 
trail  of  which  is  terribly 
steep  and  perilous.  The  ar- 
rival at  the  summit,  gazing 
down  into  great  masses  of 
swirling  clouds  where  a  few 
moments  before  I  had  seen 
the  green  tree  tops,  gave  me  the  same  feeling  of 
almost  painful  elation  and  power  that  my  first 
real  theatrical  success  brought  me. 

Coming  from  a  little  town  in  the  middle  West 
— Davenport,  Iowa,  to  be  exact — some  splendid- 
spirited  people  in  Colorado  Springs  discovered 
I  had  a  voice,  one  summer  when  I  was  fifteen 
and  visiting  that  health-recovering  city  to  regain 
strength  after  an  illness.  They  pooled  a  "pro- 
tegee fund"  for  me  and  after  arrangement  of 
greater  and  lesser  details,  sent  me  on  to  New 
York  to  study  with  one  of  the  best  singing 
teachers.  Through  their  kind  influences  the 
position  of  soloist  was  offered  in  one  of  the 
New  York  cathedrals.  That  helped  out  a  rather 
slender  income. 

I  made  my  first  operatic  appearance  scarcely 
•  more  than  a  week  after  I  was  engaged  by  the 
Charlottensburg  Opera  House.  The  arrangement 
is  that  the  singers  must  first  sing  three  operas 
successfully  before  the  management  will  sign  a 
contract.  I  was  to  sing  "Butterfly,"  "Carmen," 
and  "Mignon."  I  was  very  young,  utterly  inex- 
perienced and  my  training  had  been  quite  insuffi- 
cient. I  came  to  the  opera  house  without  any 
make-up  and  when  it  was  given  to  me  I  did  not 
even  know  how  to  apply'  it.  My  costumes  were 
partly  home  made,  but  I  was  undaunted  by  any 
of  these  things,  for  at  that  time  I  had  nothing 
to  lose  and  the  world  was  before  me. 

After  the  first  act,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
audience  was  most  enthusiastic,  but  I  had  no 
idea  that  it  was  an  enthusiasm  at  all  out  of  the 
ordinary,  though  I  was  called  before  the  curtain 
about  eight  times.  However,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  act  when  the  manager,  the  director  and 
every  one  else  in  the  world  (it  seemed  to  me) 
came  over  to  me  before  the  final  curtain  call  and 
some  one  shoved  a  contract  in  my  hand  and 
told  me  to  sign  it,  I  felt  the  breath  of  fame  upon 
my  cheek.  It  was  the  first  time  they  had  ever 
offered  the  contract  to  anyone  before  singing 
the  three  trial  operas.  I  shall  never  again  feel 
the  wine  of  success  go  to  my  head  as  I  did  that 
night — no  matter  what  I  may  do  to  distinguish 
mvself  in  the  future. 
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Ben  Hendricks  and  the  Cameron  Sisters  in 
the     musical     comedy     "Little     Simplicity" 


Edmund  Lowe  and  Florence  Reed  in 

Channing   Pollock's   play    "Roads    of 

Destiny"   at    the    Republic 


Charles  A.  Stevenson  and  Doris  Rankin  in  "Betty  at  Bay,"  a  play  now 
at   the   39th    Street    Theatre,    and    which    has    met    with    success    abroad 


CURRENT    PLAYS    AT    THE    THEATRES 


THE    SPOTLIGHT 


ALTHOUGH  the  social 
philosophers  have  said 
that  temper  is  a  hindrance, 
it  served  well  Dorothy  Gum- 
ming. Miss  Gumming  de- 
manded from  the  manager 
of  the  local  theatre  in  her 
"home  town"  Sydney,  Aus- 
tralia, an  increase  in  salary. 
He  sent  her  down  to  the 
stage  to  watch  a  rehearsal 
by  her  understudy  of  the 
part  for  which  she  wanted 


"more  money."  Presenting 
herself  to  the  manager  after 
the  rehearsal  she  asked: 
"What  does  this  mean  ?" 
"It  means  you  will  play  the 
part  Monday  for  what  we 
are  willing  to  pay  you,"  was 
the  retort.  Miss  Gumming 
swept  out  of  the  office,  sailed 
next  week  for  America,  and 
secured  an  engagement  with 
David  Belasco  in  "Tiger! 
Tiger!" 


Abbe 


DOROTHY  GUMMING 


CLARA  MACKIN 

CLARA  MACKIN'S  performance  of 
the  newspaper  girl  who  brings  un- 
welcome news  to  Leo  Ditrichstein  in 
"The  Matinee  Hero"  is  what  may  be 
termed  "straight  work."  She  was  a 
reporter  on  a  daily  newspaper  in  Chi- 
cago before  going  to  Europe  as  a  stu- 
dent of  music.  Six  years  ago  she  made 
her  professional  debut  in  "The  Quaker 
Girl."  She  appeared  with  the  Ameri- 
can Company  in  "Get-Rich  -Quick- 
Wallingford"  and  "The  Fortune"  in 
London.  In  "Sealed  Orders"  she 
played  a  season  at  the  Drury  Lane 
Theatre.  She  supported  Irene  Franklin 
tn  "The  Melting  of  Molly"  and  Donald 
Brian  in  "Her  Regiment" 


WILLIAM   KENT 


YIT'ILLIAM  KENT  was  discovered  in 
a  stock  company  by  Arthur 
Hammerstein,  His  comedy  is  made  up 
one-half  of  humor,  one-half  of  an  ex- 
traordinary suppleness  and  agility.  New 
York  admired  him  in  "Ladies  First," 
and  is  seeing  him  again  in  "Somebody's 
Sweetheart."  He  is  of  St.  Louis,  where 
he  has  been  a  favorite  in  stock 
companies 


GUY  FAVIERES 

f~^UY     FAVIERES,     who     plays    the 

^~*  nearly  injured  husband  in  "Sleep- 
ing Partners,"  is  one  of  the  actors 
whom  Bernhardt  brought  with  her  on 
her  last  dramatic  tour  of  America.  His 
Parisian  unction  displayed  in  the 
Guitry  comedy  is  a  natural  possession, 
since  he  is  of  the  once  gayest,  now 
most  interesting,  city  in  the  world.  He 
played  the  role  of  a  French  peasant 
with  Jane  Cowl  in  "Lilac  Time." 
George  Arliss  had  his  excellent  support 
as  Talleyrand  in  "Hamilton" 
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MR.  HORNBLOW  GOES  TO  THE  PLAY 


SHUBERT.  "THE  BETROTHAL,"  in 
twelve  scenes  by  Maurice  Maeter- 
linck. Translation  by  Alexander 
Teixeira  de  Mattos.  Produced  on 
November  18  with  this  cast: 

Reggie  Sheffield 


Tyltyl 

The    Fairy    Berylune 

Mrs.  Jacques   Martin 
Boots    Wooster 
Winifred  Lenihan 
Gladys   George 
May    Collins 
June   Walker 
Flora   Sheffield 
Maurice   Cass 
Cecil  Yapp 

Edith    Wynne    Matthison 
Inda  Palmer 
Wallis  Clark 
Augustin  Duncan 
H.  J.  Carvill 


Milette 

Belline 

Jalline 

Aimette 

Roselle 

Rosarelle 

Destiny 

The  Miser 

Light 

Granny  Tyl 

Gaffer  Tyl 

The  Great  .Ancestor 

The  Great  Peasant 


The  Great  Mendicant  Elwyn  Eaton 
The  Rich  Ancestor  Allen  Thomas 

The  Sick  Ancestor  Barry  Macollum 
The  Drunken  Ancestor  Claude  Cooper 
The  Murderer  Ancestor 

Georges   Du   Bois 

TyltvTs  Grandchild  Lillian  Roth 

Tyltyl's  Great-Grandchild  Alice  Owen 
Tyltyl's  Last  Born  George  Wolcott 
Tyltyl's  Littlest  Child  Jane  Thorp 

Mummy   Tyl  Ethel   Brandon 

Mytyl  Betty   Hilburne 

Daddy  Tyl  Henry  Travers 

Neighbor    Berlingot 

Mrs.   Jacques   Martin 
Joy  Sylvia  Field 

BECAUSE  Shakespeare  wrote 
"Hamlet"  and  "Macbeth,"  it  does 
not  follow  that  "Timon  of  Athens" 
and  "Pericles"  should  call  forth  the 
same  quota  of  praise  as  those  two 
masterpieces.  Nor  do  I  think  because 
"Pelleas  and  Melisande"  and  "Monna 
Vanna"  came  from  Maeterlinck's  pen, 
we  should  per  se  wax  superlatively 
enthusiastic  over  "The  Betrothal." 

As  a  sequel  to  "The  Blue  Bird,"  it 
concerns  Tyltyl's  search  for  a  wife 
under  fairy  auspices.  For  a  proper 
selection  he  is  conducted  to  the  shades 
of  his  forbears,  where  from  the  orig- 
inal cave  man  projenitor — Adam  is 
not  represented — down  to  almost  im- 
mediate times — he  receives  advice 
against  mistakes  of  the  past,  an  ad- 
mirable scene,  to  my  mind,  the  best 
of  all  in  both  picturesqueness  and 
philosophical  significance.  Into  the 
realms  of  his  posterity  he  is  also  led 
to  acquire  from  the  unborn  further 
biological  advice  in  Eugenic  prin- 
ciples. Of  course,  it  is  all  a  dream, 
and  when  he  wakes  up  it  is  to  find 
that  his  heart  is  truly  fixed  and  on 
the  sweetheart  of  his  early  childhood 
days. 

To  follow  an  original  so  rich  in 
poetical  content  as  "The  Blue  Bird," 
and  on  lines  particularly  similar  is  a 


difficult  task.  Maeterlinck's  work  is 
agreeable.  I  can  not  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  deal  out  higher  praise.  It's 
humor  is  negligible,  its  poetry  thin, 
in  that  it  faintly  echoes  the  spirit  that 
has  gone  before,  robbing  its  scenes  of 
the  valuable  element  of  novelty,  while 
for  its  philosophy — that  seemed  to  me 
limited  to  the  continuous  shrinking 
of  Destiny,  that  always  followed 
Tyltyl,  symbolic  of  the  fact  that 
Man's  will  is  superior  to  predestina- 
tion. 

As  a  producer,  few  equal  Winthrop 
Ames  in  either  enterprise  or  intelli- 
gence. Few,  therefore,  will  criticise 
a  production  made  in  such  an  earnest 
spirit  of  poetical  accomplishment. 
The  scenery,  a  combination  of  hang- 
ings and  practical  stuff  designed  by 
Herman  Paus,  and  executed  by  Unitt 
and  Wickes,  is  finely  rich,  pictorial 
and  appropriate.  The  plan  by  which 
earth  and  dreamland  all  figured  in 
the  same  color  scheme,  makes  for 
monotony,  but  technically  the  every 
value  has  been  advanced  for  the  en- 
hancement of  the  piece.  Appropriate 
music  has  been  composed  by  Eric 
Delamater,  which  is  well  rendered  by 
an  augmented  orchestra  under  the 
baton  of  Theodore  Spiering. 

It  is  a  large  and  thoroughly  drilled 
company  which  appears  in  this  fantasy. 
The  general  rendering  is  one  of  all 
around  efficiency,  the  flashes  of  bril- 
liancy are  rarely  intermittent.  The 
Tyltyl  is  played  by  Reggie  Sheffield. 
The  mere  circumstance  of  situation 
does  not  permit  of  much  variety. 
Mrs.  Jacques  Martin  is  distinctly 
commonplace  as  the  Fairy  Berylune, 
but  Edith  Wynne  Matthison,  with 
little  to  do  save  to  pose  and  declaim 
a  few  speeches,  brings  her  artistic 
skill  to  bear  with  telling  grace. 
Gaffer  Tyl  is  neatly  sketched  by 
Wallis  Clark,  and  the  Great  Ancestor 
becomes  a  commanding  and  imposing 
figure  at  the  hands  of  Augustin  Dun- 
can. His  sister's  pupils  play  minor 
roles  with  fresh  enthusiasm,  and 
dance  with  all  their  accustomed  juve- 
nile grace  and  abandon. 


BELMONT.  "THE  LITTLE  BROTH- 
EK  "  Play  in  three  acts  by  Milton 
Goldsmith  and  Benedict  James.  Pro- 
duced on  November  25  with  this  cast : 

Rabbi   Elkan  Walker    Whiteside 

Father  Petrovitch  Tyrone   Power 

George  Lubin  Richard  Dix 

Shinovitch  Sam  Sidman 

Rube  Samuels  William  St.  James 

Mr.  Vanderlinde  John  Gomar 


Marie  Breschofska  Edyth  Latimer 

Bridget  Mary   Malleson 

Judith  Elkan  Mabel  Bunyea 

WOULD  heart  of  man  believe 
it?"  There's  a  real  play  in 
town,  a  drama  based  on  an  idea  and 
worked  out  to  a  logical  conclusion. 
A  logical  finish,  it  would  be  more 
proper  to  say,  in  that  the  authors  do 
not  attempt  the  impossible  by  supply- 
ing a  solution  when  there  couldn't 
possibly  be  one.  The  new  play  is 
holding  forth  at  the  Belmont,  with 
Walker  Whiteside  and  Tyrone  Power 
in  the  powerfully  contrasted  roles  of 
brothers.  One  an  East  Side  Rabbi, 
the  other  a  priest  of  the  Russian 
Church ;  separated  by  one  of  the 
massacres  at  Kief,  twenty  years  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  play,  and 
brought  together  in  a  clash  of  racial 
and  religious  prejudices.  The  frame- 
work of  this  drama  is  articulated 
with  ingenious  and  deft  constructive 
ability,  the  dialogue  is  apt  and  free 
from  theatrical  banality,  the  interest 
is  sustained  and  cumulative,  the  char- 
acter drawing  real  and  human.  High 
praise?  Yes,  but  altogether  deserved, 
and  I  predict  for  the  play  a  lengthy 
and  profitable  career;  especially  as  it 
is  acted  in  almost  every  role  with  fine 
skill  and  distinction. 

In  particular,  Mr.  Whiteside  dis- 
tinguishes himself  as  the  gentle,  gen- 
erous Rabbi  Elkan,  wrapped  up  in 
the  daughter  who  subsequently  mar- 
ries out  of  her  faith.  When  he  finds 
that  the  moving  spirits  in  the  Jewish 
pogrom  at  Kief  were  instigated  by 
his  long  lost  brother,  his  agony  is 
complete.  But  his  faith  in  the  good- 
ness of  God  and  the  humanity  of 
man,  restores  his  shattered  faith. 
The  gentle  sweetness  of  the  character 
is  most  graciously  conveyed,  and  the 
soul's  struggle  indicated  by  a  sug- 
gestion of  tremendous  inward  emo- 
tion very  telling  in  its  freedom  from 
theatrical  artifice. 

Tyrone  Power  is  a  commanding 
figure  as  the  Priest.  His  gorgeous 
voice  sounds  to  fine  advantage,  while 
the  Rabbi's  daughter  is  acted  with 
convincing  sincerity  by  Mabel  Bun- 
yea.  Most  amusing  is  Sam  Sidman 
as  a  marriage  broker,  while  John 
Gomar  makes  the  negative  role  of  Mr. 
Vanderlinde  a  real  something  by  the 
genuineness  of  his  personality  and  his 
refreshing  diction. 


BELASCO.  "TIGER  !  TIGER  !"  Play 
in  four  acts  by  Edward  Knoblock. 
Produced  on  November  12  with  this 
cast: 


Clive   Couper,   M.P. 

Freddie  Staunton 

Stephen   Greer 

Sam  Tullidge 

Bartlett 

Sally 

Evelyn  Greer 

Lizzie 

Mrs.   Wix 


Lionel  Atwill 

O.  P.  Heggie 

Wallace  Erskine 

Whitford  Kane 

Thomas  Louden 

Frances  Starr 

Dorothy  Gumming 

Auriol  Lee 

Daisy  Belmore 


FROM  the  point  of  view  of  stage- 
management,  particularly  in  the 
matter  of  detail,  and  in  the  efficiency 
of  its  scenes,  Mr.  Belasco  has  never 
produced  a  play  in  which  his  skill 
was  more  manifest  than  in  "Tiger! 
Tiger!"  Miss  Frances  Starr  showed 
an  astonishing  development  of  her 
resources,  and  was  never  more  cer- 
tain in  her  every  movement,  never 
more  capitivating  in  personality,  never 
more  firm  in  intellectual  grasp  than 
ia  "Tiger!  Tiger!" 

But  it  was  all  to  no  triumphant 
purpose — owing,  absolutely,  to  the 
mismanagement  of  his  own  idea  by 
Mr.  Knoblock,  of  the  play.  Of  course, 
he  had  some  definite  philosophy  back 
of  the  extraordinary  happenings 
shown,  but  that  philosophy  is  subtle 
and  obscure  to  a  degree  in  spite  of 
the  symbolism  of  the  marble  bust  of 
one  who  sleeps  and  must  be  awak- 
ened. The  conclusion  is  a  non  sequi- 
ti'.r,  and  in  every  way  illogical  and 
unsatisfactory. 

A  bachelor,  member  of  the  British 
Parliament,  has  an  "affair"  with  a 
beautiful  girl  whom  he  picked  up  on 
the  street.  He  cannot  love  another 
woman,  suited  to  him  in  intellect  and 
position.  He,  by  accident,  discovers 
that  the  beautiful  animal  whom  he 
loves  is  a  cook,  renounces  her,  and 
presently — after  two  years  of  enjoy- 
ment of  the  animal — goes  to  the  war 
and  dies. 

The  girl,  in  the  meanwhile,  has 
married  a  carpenter  who  knows  of 
her  past,  but  also  knows  of  her  good- 
ness of  heart,  and,  no  doubt,  has  in 
mind  her  goodness  as  a  cook. 

Now,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  play 
has  captivating  qualities,  scene  after 
scene,  and  incident  after  incident  be- 
ing executed  with  overwhelming 
nicety.  The  philosophy  of  the  play — 
and  there  must  be  an  honest  one 
in  it  somewhere — is,  at  best,  too  re- 
mote from  the  actualities.  The 
whole  responsibility  is  with  Mr. 
Knoblock,  for  he  has  this  cad  of  a 
Member  of  the  British  Parliament 
awaken — after  he  is  dead.  He  is 
dead  to  the  action  of  the  play  the 
minute  he  goes  to  the  front. 

Part  of  the  dialogue  in  the  play 
gave  offence  to  some  auditors.  The 
police  complained  about  certain 
speeches  in  the  opening  scenes,  and 
at  the  request  of  Magistrate  McAdoo, 
Mr.  Belasco  consented  to  modify 
some  of  the  lines. 


PLYMOUTH.  "HAMLET."  Pre- 
sented by  the  Shakespeare  Playhouse 
on  December  6  with  this  cast : 

Claudius,   King  of   Denmark 

Chas.    A.    Stevenson 
Hamlet  Walter   Hampden 

Polonius  Albert    Bruning 

Horatio  J.  Harry  Irvine 

Laertes  Charles  Webster 

Rosencrantz  Mark  Loebell 

Osric  Vici  loucelli 

Marcellus  Jerome  Colamor 

Francisco  Maxwell  Ryder 

First    Grave    Digger  Alan    Thomas 

Second  Grave  Digger       Harry  Sothern 
Ghost   of   Hamlet's   Father 

Frank  McEntee 
Gertrude,    Queen   of   Denmark 

Mary  Hall 

Ophelia  Mabel  Moore 

Player  Queen  Gloria  Rollins 

LET  us  be  duly  thankful.  Only 
three  months  of  the  new  thea- 
trical season  have  waned,  yet  have  we 
been  privileged  to  see  nearly  a  dozen 
different  plays  from  the  pen  of  the 
immortal  Bard  of  Avon.  To  Messrs. 
Mantell  and  McEntee  our  grateful 
expressions  of  appreciation.  From 
each  camp  was  presented  at  least  one 
production  that  deserved  serious 
cn'tical  consideration. 

At  the  Plymouth  Theatre  "Hamlet" 
was  given  at  a  series  of  Friday  mati- 
nees, with  Walter  Hampden  in  the 
title  role.  In  several  quarters  this 
well  equipped  actor  has  been  hailed 
as  the  Shakespearean  hope.  He's  even 
been  likened  to  Forbes-Robertson. 
Nor  Hercules  from  me  is  further  re- 
moved, but  Mr.  Hampden's  imperson- 
ation is  a  serious,  earnest,  intelligent 
rendering.  The  elocution  is  excellent, 
but  the  whole  assumption  lacks 
rhythmic  grace,  both  physical  and 
vocal.  His  presence  is  not  princely, 
nor  does  he  carry  himself  well.  I  do 
not  regard  that  his  composition  is 
entirely  consistent.  Hamlet's  vacilla- 
tion was  mental,  not  physical.  Mr. 
Hampden's  transitions  are  so  abrupt 
that  one  wonders  just  what  are  the 
causes  that  stay  him  in  the  sweep  for 
his  revenge.  Of  humor,  there's  not 
a  trace,  a  something  which  tells 
keenly  against  the  effectiveness  of 
those  banteringly  sarcastic  scenes  in 
which  Polonius,  Rosencrantz  and 
Guildenstern  figure. 

In  the  Hamlet  stakes,  I  should 
place  Mr.  Hampden  in  the  running 
somewhere  between  Sothern  and  the 
late  E'.  S.  Willard. 


Duke  of   Burgundy          Abraham   Ivory 


44TH  STREET.  "KING  LEAR." 
Presented  on  November  18  with  this 
cast: 

Lear,   King  of  England 

Robert   B.   Mantell 

Earl  of  Gloster  Frank  Peters 

Earl  of  Kent  Albert  Barrett 

Duke  of  Cornwall  John  Wray 

Edmund  John  Burke 

Duke  of  Albany  Henry  Buckler 

Curan  Franklin   Salisbury 


King  of  France 

Edgar 

Oswald 

A  Fool 

An  Old  Man 

A  Physician 

A  Herald 

Goneril 

Regan 

Cordelia 


John  Fritz 
Fritz  Leiber 
Edward  Lewers 
Guy  Lindsley 
Edwin  Foos 
Charles  Warfield 
George  Westlake 
Genevieve   Reynolds 
Marion  Evensen 
Genevieve  Hamper 


ANYONE  who  reads  "King  Lear," 
even  if  he  be  unfamiliar  with 
the  workings  of  the  stage,  must  un- 
consciously visualize  the  tribulations 
of  the  aged  monarch.  To  see  them 
actually  exhibited,  the  torrential  out- 
pourings of  that  strong-headed, 
much-abused  King,  his  sufferings 
under  the  compelling  force  of  an  ir- 
resistible fate,  is  a  privilege  not  often 
vouchsafed.  Histrionic  Titans,  capable 
of  coping  with  the  role,  are  limited. 
Today  Robert  Mantell  is  the  sole  ex- 
ponent of  the  part;  and  a  noble,  im- 
pressive rendering  does  he  give.  It 
is  powerful  and  pathetic,  instinct  with 
the  dignity  of  innate  grandeur,  heroic 
ia  scale  and  execution — in  sum — an 
impersonation  that  puts  Mantell 
among  the  roster  of  the  great  ones. 


REPUBLIC.  "ROADS  OF  DESTINY." 
Play  by  Channing  Pollock,  suggested 
by  O.  Henry's  short  story  of  the  same 
title.  Produced  on  November  27 
with  this  cast : 


David  Marsh 
"Alec"  Harley 
Ann  Harley 
Lewis  Marsh 
A  Voice 
Rosetta  Clare 


Edmond  Lowe 

Malcolm  Williams 

Alma  Belwin 

John  Miltern 

Alma  Kruger 

Florence  Reed 


Andrew  McPherson 

John  Daly  Murphy 

Jennings  Claude  Brooke 

Tom  Church  Edwin  Walter 

The  Butler  Charles  A.   Sellon 

I  SHOULD  describe  "Roads  of  Des- 
tiny" as  a  first  rate  melodrama, 
rather  than  a  subtle  study  of  a  great 
psychological  problem.  By  this  I  do 
not  mean  that  Channing  Pollock  was 
not  capable  of  the  latter,  rather  did 
he  feel  that  the  conventional  was 
surer  ground.  Again  I  want  to 
qualify.  It  is  not  a  conventional 
play,  its  treatment  is  distinctly  novel. 
Only  its  bases  are  familiar. 

A  theme  with  variations,  suggested 
by  O.  Henry's  story,  is  Mr.  Pollock's 
drama,  which  contends  that  Fate  is 
master  of  the  man.  That  whether  he 
turns  East,  North,  West,  or  South, 
destiny  leads  him  along  her  roads  to 
the  same  end.  To  show  this,  the  au- 
thor, after  a  prologue,  gives  you  the 
hero's  experiences — firstly,  if  he  had 
gone  North ;  secondly,  if  he  had 
turned  East.  An  epilogue  cinches  his 
premises.  All  this  sounds  much  more 
complicated  than  it  really  is,  and  for 
one  I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Pollock  for 
an  evening  that  from  beginning  to 
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end  held  my  perfect  interest.  His 
dialogue  is  clear  and  forcible.  Some 
of  the  epigrams  are  most  neatly 
turned.  If  I  were  to  seriously  criti- 
cise I'd  say  the  humor  was  slightly 
forced,  nor  quite  as  fluent  as  might 
be  desired. 

It  is  the  type  of  play  in  which 
actors  revel.  Miss  Florence  Reed,  in 
its  processes,  plays  three  distinct 
types.  Vividly  picturesque  in  her 
rendering  of  the  gambling  decoy  in 
the  Alaskan  episode  while  her  inter- 
pretation of  the  same  part,  the  woman 
who  sacrifices  herself  for  the  man 
she  loves,  this  time  in  a  polite  envi- 
ronment, her  acting  is  marked  by  dis- 
tinction and  deep  emotional  power. 
As  the  deceived  servant  in  the  epi- 
logue a  big  note  of  revenge  is  sounded 
by  discreet  but  telling  strokes.  John 
Miltern  does  good,  sound  work  of 
.  characterization  in  a  trio  of  varying 
parts,  and  John  Daly  Murphy,  simi- 
larly placed,  achieves  equally  satisfac- 
tory results.  Alma  Belwin,  with  fewer 
dramatic  opportunities,  deserves  high 
praise  for  the  simple  and  refined 
methods  she  utilizes. 


COMEDY.    "A  PLACE  IN  THE  SUN." 

Play  in  four  acts  by  Cyril  Harcourt. 
Produced  on  November  28  with  this 
cast: 

Dick  Blair  Norman  Trevor 

Rosie  Jane  Cooper 

A  Farmer  Henry  Crocker 

Stuart  Capel  John  Halliday 

Majorie  Capel  Peggy   Hopkins 

Mrs.   Moutrie  Merle   Maddern 

Arthur    Blagden  Cyril   Harcourt 

Sir  John  Capel  George  Fitzgerald 

Parsons  Mr.    Goodfellow 

Agnes  Florence    Fair 

AS  a  bit  of  playcraft,  Mr.  Cyril 
Harcourt's,  "A  Place  in  the  Sun," 
at  the  Comedy,  is  one  of  the  cleverest 
achievements  imaginable.  That  its 
theme,  Caste,  is  something  urgent, 
brought  about  by  anything  ominous 
in  recent  happenings,  or  that  it  is 
suggested  to  any  approaching  social 
revolution  in  England,  is  more  or  less 
preposterous.  The  story  is  much 
older  than  "Our  Boys,"  or  "Caste." 

A  farmer  lad,  with  the  literary 
faculty  and  habit  of  mind,  breaks  away 
from  the  dull  fields,  and,  with  his  in- 
nocent little  sister,  comes  to  London 
and  soon  achieves  distinction  and  in- 
dependence. Little  sister,  rising  with 
him  in  ambition  and  refinement, 
listens  too  confidingly  to  a  young 
aristocrat  who  is  playing  the  gentle- 
man on  his  father's  allowance,  and  is 
disinherited  when  the  big  brother  de- 
mands the  book,  the  priest,  and  the 
candle. 

The  daughter  of  the  rich  aristo- 
crat, in  love  with  the  big  brother, 
will  right  things  in  her  own  way,  and 
goes  to  his  house  so  as  to  be  "com- 
promised"— a  bit  of  child's  play  with 


fire  not  altogether  new.  The  wastrel 
promises  to  become  a  man;  the  suc- 
cessful, brainy,  and  brawny  literary 
man  accepts  the  challenge  of  the  aris- 
tocratic girl,  and  the  play  ends  with 
happiness  just  around  the  corner. 

It  would  seem  a  commonplace  ro- 
mance, but  it  is  sparkling  comedy, 
with  honest  sentiment  in  it,  absolute 
common  sense,  while  the  characters 
are  so  individualized  as  to  almost  be 
new  to  the  stage,  not  made  over,  but 
of  today.  The  best  type,  the  aristo- 
cratic youth,  the  idler,  is  not  the  best 
acted,  but  Mr.  John  Halliday  does  not 
fail  to  make  the  character  effective. 
Mr.  Norman  Trevor,  as  big  brother, 
carries  the  play,  and  Miss  Peggy 
Hopkins,  as  the  daring  and  inde- 
pendent rich  girl,  was  equal  to  the 
unconventionality  of  the  part;  while 
Miss  Jane  Cooper,  as  the  conven- 
tional injured  innocence,  was  believ- 
able and  not  unduly  pathetic.  Miss 
Merle  Maddern,  as  a  philosophical 
woman  of  the  world,  supplied  a  po- 
tent widow's  mite. 


FRENCH  THEATRE.  It  was  a 
fitting  tribute  to  a  distinguished  man 
in  literature  and  international  affairs 
that  the  French  players  at  the  Theatre 
du  Vieux  Colombier  should  recently 
have  incorporated  in  one  of  their 
programmes  a  one-act  play  by  Clem- 
enceau,  the  Tiger  of  France.  Origi- 
nally produced  at  the  Renaissance, 
"Le  Voile  du  Bonheur"  proved  that 
the  aged  statesman  not  only  knows 
his  stagecraft,  but  combines  with  it 
a  fine  poetical  appreciation.  A 
Chinese  drama  "Le  Voile  du  Bon- 
heur," tells  the  story  of  a  blind  man- 
darin, who  believes  implicitly  in  the 
devotion  of  his  wife,  son  and  friends. 
A  magic  potion  restores  his  eyesight, 
through  which  he  finds  that  flagrant 
deceit  has  surrounded  him  on  every 
side.  Appalled  at  human  treachery, 
he  makes  himself  blind  again  to  dem- 
onstrate the  old  adage  that  ignorance 
is  a  blissful  state;  and  that  the  loss 
of  vision  is  the  only  veil  of  happiness. 
But  the  pessimism  of  the  fable  is 
treated  in  such  a  strain  of  gentle 
melancholy  that  the  profound  im- 
pression produced,  though  sad,  has  a 
symbolic  significance  that  lifts  the 
whole  scheme  into  the  radius  of  true 
poetry. 

It  was  admirably  acted.  That  fine 
actor,  Dullin,  played  the  Mandarin 
with  splendid  variety  and  sweetness. 
His  outburst  at  the  revelation  of  the 
truth  struck  the  real  tragic  note. 


MOROSCO.  "REMNANT."  Com- 
edy in  three  acts  by  Dario  Niccodemi 
and  Michael  Morton.  Produced  on 
November  19  with  this  cast : 


Jules 

Tony 

Alphonse 

Lougon 

Manon 

Emilie 

Maid 

"Remnant" 


Orrin  Johnson 

George  Gaul 

Etienne   Girardot 

Ben   R.  Graham 

Corinne  Barker 

Dorothy  Cheston 

Marie  Bruce 

Florence  Nash 


""DEMNANT"  is  not  a  war  play. 

AVIt  is  as  remote  from  the 
trenches  as  "Paris  in  about  1840." 
The  French  railroad  system  was  im- 
perfect at  the  time,  and  a  young  en- 
gineer has  a  dream  of  fame  and  for- 
tune in  getting  a  commission  to  es- 
tablish the  needed  system.  He  seeks 
and  obtains  the  help  of  a  cabinet 
minister.  He  is  poor,  of  course,  but 
he  lives  with  a  mistress,  money-lov- 
ing and  nagging. 

Conditions  certainly  are  not  favor- 
able to  happiness.  Enter  "Remnant," 
as  she  is  known  in  the  neighborhood. 
"Remnant"  runs  errands  and  picks  up 
a  living  precariously,  but  honestly. 
She  is  a  good,  saucy,  spunky,  angel 
wherever  she  goes,  doing  good  and 
talking  good.  She  does  not  impress 
the  mistress  of  the  young  civil  engi- 
neer, but  she  does  impress  him ;  and 
when  the  mistress  runs  away,  not 
willing  to  share  his  poverty  any 
longer,  what  the  play  is  to  be  about 
gets  busy.  There  is  not  very  much 
trouble  encountered  by  "Remnant"  in 
obtaining  the  happiness  in  life  which 
she  preaches.  "Remnant"  is  an  out- 
spoken, and  not  a  bit  lackadaisical 
girl  apostle  of  being  good  and  do- 
ing good. 

With  Florence  Nash  as  the  little 
architect  of  her  own  fortune  and  the 
fortunes  of  everybody  else  concerned, 
the  play  is  Florence  Nash.  The  in- 
cidents furnish  bits  of  acting  for 
others,  George  Gaul,  Etienne  Girardet 
and  Ben  R.  Graham  being  the  prin- 
cipal beneficiaries.  Orrin  Johnson,  of 
theatrical  importance  as  a  character, 
had  no  corresponding  chance  for  dis- 
tinction. 


GEORGE  M.  COHAN.  "By  PIGEON 
POST."  Play  in  three  acts  by  Austin 
Page.  Produced  on  November  25 
with  this  cast: 

Blondel  St.  Clair  Bayfield 

Laeken  Harrison   Hunter 

Captain  Paul  Chalfont    Jerome  Patrick 
Madame  Chalfont  Ida  Waterman 

Major  Pierre  Vaudry      Vincent  Serrano 
Marie  Latour  Phoebe  Foster 

Colonel    Laroque  John    Sainpolis 

Margot  Latour  Peggy  O'Neil 

General  Delapierre 

Frank   Kemble   Cooper 
Orderly  John  A.   Higgins 

Orderly  Hugo  Schmedes 

MR.  AUSTIN  PAGE  has  sought 
in  his  new  play,  "By  Pigeon 
Post,"  to  employ  all  distinctively 
modern  incidents  of  war  at  the  front 
so  as  to  procure  a  melodrama  of 
high  explosive  power.  He  just  misses 


being  as  thrilling  as  he  intended  to 
be. 

The  possibilities  are  there,  but  he 
could  well  set  to  work  again  and  pull 
the  action  together.  The  effect  of  the 
pigeons  is  too  momentary.  There  is 
too  much  of  the  display  of  the  pigeons, 
and  it  is  too  obscure  what  they  do, 
where — off  stage — they  go  to,  what 
they  do  after  they  get  there,  and,  in- 
deed, what  comes  of  it  when  they 
flutter  in  again.  The  one  effect  that 
is  a  direct  contribution  of  the  war  to 
melodrama  is  that  of  a  captain  who 
stumbles  in  suffering,  apparently, 
from  the  effects  of  shell  shock.  Nat- 
urally, he  is  our  old  friend  of  sur- 
prises, thrills  and  sudden  transforma- 
tion who  thwarts  the  spy  and  his 
confederate  at  the  right  moment  by 
seeing  and  over-hearing  everything, 
and  jumping  on  the  back  of  every- 
thing and  bearing  it  down  to  the  floor 
and  handcuffs  at  the  proper  moment. 
Jerome  Patrick  did  this  grateful 
shamming. 

The  cast  is  worth  the  play.  Phoebe 
Foster  and  Peggy  O'Neil,  and  Frank 
Kemble  Cooper  and  Harrison 
Rhodes,  and  Vincent  Serrano  being 
not  less  than  twice  as  big  as  their  op- 
portunities. 


39TH  STREET.  "BETTY  AT  BAY." 
Play  in  four  acts  by  Jessie  Porter. 
Produced  on  December  2  with  this 
cast: 


Betty 

Baba 

Jimmy 

Lucy 

Gcof 


Doris  Rankin 

Laverna   Ballard 

Ben   Grauer 

Margaret  Lapsley 

Harry  Ward 


Lady  Muriel  Naylor          Maud   Andrew 
Mrs.    Devlin  Alison    Skipworth 

Dick  Fellows  Malcolm  Mortimer 

Adams  Clifford  Southard 

Styles  Marguerite   Leonard! 

Michael  Hylton     Charles  A.   Stevenson 
Sir  Charles  Fellows  J.  H.  Barnes 

Smithers  Paula  Luvon 

Pennies  Man  William  Caryl 

THE  war  play,  as  it  recently  was, 
and  as  it  is  now,  in  passing,  has 
shown  a  ready,  a  nimble,  accommo- 
dation to  the  old  and  familiar  ma- 
terial of  the  play-shop.  A  mere 
touch  or  echo  of  war,  without  the 
actual  sound  of  a  gun,  makes  a  war 
play  of  it.  It  is  not  to  be  denied, 
either,  that  a  certain  novelty  is 
achieved.  "Betty  at  Bay"  would  have 
been  just  as  much  at  bay  in  the  pro- 
foundest  times  of  peace  as  she  is  now 
at  the  Thirty-ninth  Street  Theatre. 
But  the  war  asmosphere  is  helpful, 
and  there  is  ozone  in  it  that  the 
lover  goes  to  the  front. 

A  girl  who  loves  to  mother  the 
children  she  meets  in  Kensington 
Gardens  (where  there  is  a  little 
statue  of  Peter  Pan)  encounters 
there  the  son  of  a  baronet;  they 
pledge  troth,  and  he  runs  away  to 


the  hurley  burley.  She  undertakes  to 
reconcile' the  haughty  father,  who  at 
first  refuses  to  recognize  her.  She 
does  subdue  him ;  she  wins  him  over 
completely  when  the  news  comes  of 
his  death  in  the  service;  and  there  is 
a  real,  model,  happy  ending  when  he 
pops  in,  safe  and  sound,  at  the  end- 
ing. All  this  is  truly  amateurish  in 
story,  but  the  incidents  are  touching 
and  amusing,  while  the  technical  exe- 
cution of  it  and  the  acting  are  good. 
A  war  play  with  real  sentiment,  sim- 
ple and  familiar,  is  better  than  the 
wooden  and  artificial  war  play. 

Doris  Rankin  is  likable  in  herself, 
and  because  of  her  theatrical-family 
relationships.  Then,  too,  the  play  has 
experienced  players  in  J.  H.  Barnes 
(the  baronet),  Charles  A.  Stevenson 
(the  lawyer),  and  Miss  Alison  Skip- 
worth  as  an  incidental  schemer. 


44TH  STREET  ROOF.  "HOORAY 
FOR  THE  GIRLS."  Musical  comedy 
review  in  three  acts.  Book  by  Helen 
S.  Woodruff,  lyrics  by  Annelu  Burns, 
music  by  Madelyn  Sheppard.  Pro- 
duced on  December  16  with  this  cast : 

Flirty  Miss  Hope  Williams 

Mrs.  Grundy  Miss  Abbie  Morrison 

Chaperone  Lucy  Patterson 

Gossip  Miss  Grace  Bristed 

Mary   Munnymad 

Mrs.  Donald  F.  Jenks 
Gerald  Grundy  Capt.  Anson  Clark 

Lemuel   Hangback 

Lieut.  Fairfax  Burger 
Mrs.  Munnymad  Mr.  James  D.  Leary 
Society-Propriety 

Miss  Rachel  Littleton 
Flattery  Miss  Katherine  Van  Ingen 

Outspoken  Miss  Rita  Boker 

Information  Miss  Evelina  Cleaves 

Dr.  Feegrab  Lieut.  Frank  Hale 

Dances   by 
Miss  Grace  Crosman 

Miss  Dorothy  Louise  Norris 

Miss   Beatrice   Byrne 
Monologist  Miss  Marjorie  Clinton 

Ellen   Semple  F.  Clendennin 

Eva  Stewart  Genevieve  Babbitt 

Margaret   White  Carol  Read 

Mary   Lorillard  Polly  Lincoln 

Polly  Lincoln  Harriett  McKirn 

Elizabeth  Jackson         Kath.   Van  Ingen 
Vera  McNair  Rachel   Littleton 

Rita  Boker  Genevieve  Mangan 

Marie   Leary  Beatrice   Byrne 

Mary  Le  Marche  Sheila  Byrne 

Margaret  Flint  Cynthia  Baldwin 

Rita    Boker  Virginia  Cross 

Ruth    Manierre  Marion   Kerr 

Van  Metre  Helen   Lee 

Mary   Strange  Elise  Hughes 

Eleanor  Franke  Grace  Bristed 

Marion   Carroll  -->e    Williams 

Evelina    Gleaves 

"TTOORAY  for  the  Girls,"  a 
A  -I  musical  comedy  presented  by 
the  sub-bebs,  debs,  and  super-debs  of 
New  York  society  for  the  benefit  of 
the  American  Committee  for  Devas- 
tated France,  proved  that  Uncle  Sam 
has  more  to  offer  the  stage  than 
Father  Knickerbocker. 

While  the  soldier  shows  have 
crashed  to  success  without  any  aid 


or  succor  from  the  fair  sex,  "Hooray 
for  the  Girls"  would  have  been  like 
a  dinner  of  dessert  only,  without  the 
aid  of  Capt.  Anson  Clark,  Mr.  James 
D.  Leary,  Lieut.  Frank  Hale,  and  a 
large  contingent  from  Pelham  Bay, 
in  spite  of  the  chorus  being  worth, 
as  one  of  the  society  columns  put  it, 
"at  least  $20,000,000."  It  was  a  treat 
to  see  Florenz  Ziegfeld  in  a  box 
watching  a  beauty  show  that  money 
couldn't  buy. 

"Hooray  for  the  Girls"  was  written 
by  Helen  S.  Woodruff,  the  lyrics  by 
Annelu  Burns,  and  the  tuneful  music 
by  Madelyn  Sheppard.  Frank  Smith- 
son  succeeded  in  staging  an  amateur 
production  in  a  purely  professional 
manner,  and  Silvio  Hein  volunteered 
his  services  to  wield  the  baton.  Mrs. 
Donald  F.  Jenks  was  a  charming 
heroine,  Grace  Crosman,  with  a  head 
like  a  Reynolds  cherub,  appeared  in 
the  chorus  half  a  dozen  times,  be- 
sides doing  a  toe-dance  and  playing 
the  harp,  and  Miss  Beatrice  Byrne, 
with  much  of  Mrs.  Castle's  manner 
and  grace,  earned  a  genuine  and  pro- 
longed triumph  from  the  sisters, 
cousins  and  aunts  in  the  audience 
who  transferred  the  Golden  Horse- 
shoe from  the  Metropolitan  to  the 
44th  Street  Roof  during  the  week's 
run  of  "Hooray  for  the  Girls." 


SELWYN.  "THE  CROWDED  HOUR." 
Play  in  four  acts  by  Edgar  Selwyn 
and  Channing  Pollock.  Produced 
on  November  22,  with  this  cast : 

Matt  Wilde  Franklyn  Ardell 

Carley  Cyril   Raymond 

Vivian  Mabel   Godding 

Peggy  Lawrence  Jane  Cowl 

Jackson  Jules   Epailly 

Grace  Laidlaw  Christine  Norman 

Capt.  Bert  Caswell  Henry  Stephenson 

Dorothy  Wayne  Rae  Selwyn 

General  Dalton  George  LeSoir 

Billy  Laidlaw  Orme  Caldara 

Merrick  John  Black 

Nevins  Edward  Tierney 

Davis  Sidney  Hall 

Wills  Burni  Prevost 
Grandmere  Buvaise, 

Mme.  Michellette  Burni 

Jean  Henry  Call 

Pierre  Andy    Aubrey 

Marie  Mildred  Call 
Mignon  Antoinette  Letienne 
Capt.  Rene  Soulier  Georges  Flateau 

Marthe  Lina   Alberta 

A  Veteran  Georges    Deschaux 

Lieut.  Bailey  Harold  Mullane 

Lieut.  Epstein  Harry  Schwalbe 

Lieut.    Williams  Leslie   L'Estrange 

Lieut.  Walcott  Cyril  Raymond 

A   Poilu  Jules   Epailly 

Dr.   Beauchamps  George   LeSoir 

General  Dubois  Jules  Epailly 

STARTING  at  the  Ritz  Carlton 
during  one  of  the  famous  dances 
of  the  Sixty  Club  and  ending  in  the 
trenches,  "The  Crowded  Hour"  is 
another  war  play — or  is  it  the  war 
play?  (Concluded  on  page  52.) 
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THE  WOODCUTTER'S  COTTAGE—SCENE  I 


Mrs.  Jacques  Martin  as  the 
Fairy  Berylune 


Tyltyl  (Reggie  Sheffield)   and  Destiny  (Maurice  Cass) 


Betty  Hilburne  as  Tyltyl'! 
sister  Mytyl 


Edith  Wynne  Matthison  as  Light  and  Flora  Sheffield,  Gladys  George,  Boots  Wooster, 
Winifred    Lennihan,    May    Collins    and    June    Walker    as    the    Six    Sweethearts 


Tin;     HETKOTHAL"—  MAETERLINCK'S    SEQUEL    TO     "THE    BLUE    BIRD" 


FOOLING  AUDIENCES 

Mystification  is  often  necessary  to  the  author, 
but  sometimes  playwrights  carry    it   too   far 

By  RICHARD   BURTON 


HOW  far  and  in  what  way  is  a  playwright 
justified  in  deceiving  his  audience  as  to 
the  course  of  his  stage  story?  Is  it  or 
is  it  not  the  best  handling  to  let  the  auditor 
into  a  stage  situation  not  perceived  by  one  or 
more  of  the  dramatis  persons?  The  theory  is, 
that  the  looker-on,  complimented,  so  to  say,  by 
his  superior  knowledge,  gets  his  amusement  in 
watching  the  ignorance  of  the  characters  in- 
volved in  the  plot  and  noting  by  what  clever 
devices  the  author  unfolds  and  smooths  out  the 
tangle.  At  least,  this  is  an  assumption  tradi- 
tionally in  good  repute,  and  often  mentioned  in 
treatises  on  stage  art.  Sarcey  believed  it  and 
said  so  more  than  once;  and  William  Archer 
passes  on  the  idea. 

And  certainly  one's  own  theatre  experience 
points  often  to  the  same  conclusion.  Prevail- 
ingly, it  would  appear — in  those  dramas  which 
on  the  whole  seem  to  be  well-made,  the  piece 
Men  faite  of  the  French  masters — our  pleasure 
is  beyond  doubt  derived  from  an  insight  into 
some  background  facts  hidden  from  the  stage 
folk  themselves.  Such  an  able  melodrama  as 
"On  Trial"  would  all  but  crumble  to  pieces  were 
it  not  for  the  precedent  understanding  between 
playwright  and  spectators  whereby  the  court 
room  scene  is  made  intelligible.  The  audience 
is  made  God-like  in  its  independence  of  time 
and  thus  able  to  look  into  the  motives,  impulses 
and  thoughts  of  the  characters  in  such  fashion 
as  to  become  wiser  in  interpretation. 

But  there  are  some  puzzling  exceptions. 
"Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate"  dares  to  bamboozle 
the  auditor  until  far  into  the  drama.  It  is  skil- 
ful dramaturgy  to  do  this  in  a  way  not  to 
offend  those  who  look  and  listen.  And  in  Bern- 
stein's "The  Thief,"  surely  one  of  the  ablest 
examples  of  technique  in  our  day,  and  a  play 
of  great  practical  success,  through  the  whole 
first  act  the  audience  is  kept  completely  in  the 
dark  with  regard  to  the  true  culprit;  fooled  so 
well  that  it  is  almost  as  if  another  play  started 
with  act  second,  and  the  unfolding  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  young  wife. 

These  considerations  were  recurrent  in  my 
mind  in  witnessing  "Three  Faces  East."  I  sup- 
pose this  play  may  be  called  one  of  the  early- 
season  successes.  Yet  it  so  boldly  and  steadily 
mixes  things  up,  that  you  are  ever  guessing 
Who's  Who,  and  it  does  not  straighten  you  out 
until  almost  the  drop  of  the  final  curtain.  It 


refrains  from  those  ingenious  hints  and  veiled 
suggestions  which  more  commonly  give  the  man 
in  the  seat  a  happy  sense  of  his  Sherlock 
Holmes'  powers,  to  be  confirmed  when  the 
drama  is  done.  It  cheats  you,  from  beginning 
to  end.  Now,  you  think  the  valet  in  the  Eng- 
lish house  is  a  German  spy ;  then  he  seems  to 
be  in  the  English  service  and  true-blue;  and 
once  again  turns  out  to  be  an  arch  enemy. 

Mr.  Thomas's  "The  Copperhead"  brings  up  a 
phase  of  the  same  question.  Is  it  a  better  or 
worse  play  because  the  audience  is  not  notified 
during  the  development  of  the  piece  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  Union  spy?  Critics  of  the  drama 
at  the  time  made  animadversions  against  it  on 
this  ground.  On  seeing  it  myself,  it  seemed 
to  me  they  exaggerated,  for  there  are  such  sign 
posts  offered  during  the  play's  path,  though  I 
think  the  lettering  is  not  bold  enough.  It  can 
be  said,  however,  that  this  veteran  and  able 
playwright  chose  to  leave  his  auditors  more  in 
the  dark  than  is  conventionally  common. 

How  may  we  reconcile  these  inconsistencies? 
Is  the  principle  of  taking  the  audience  into  the 
dramatist's  confidence  sound  play-making?  Or 
shall  we  call  it  merely  a  fine-spun  professor 
theory  not  based  upon  actual  theatre  experience 
and  experimentation?  To  all  who  desire  to  get 
some  insight  into  the  most  difficult  of  the  arts, 
dramatic  composition,  the  query  can  not  fail  of 
stimulation. 

Personally,  I  still  think  that,  broadly  speak- 
ing, a  real  law,  founded  upon  human  psychology 
underlies  this  information  which  the  dramatist 
supplies  to  those  who  come  to  see  his  drama ; 
it  is  not  philosophic  imagining  at  all,  but  a 
recognition  of  the  peculiar  state  of  mind  com- 
mon to  mortals  in  a  playhouse.  And  I  am 
convinced  that  if  you  studied  the  best  fifty  plays 
of  a  century  with  this  one  matter  in  mind,  it 
would  be  found  that  a  decided  majority  of 
them  obeyed  this  principle.  "The  Thief,"  for 
instance,  fools  us  in  the  first  act ;  if  an  equal 
amount  of  the  unexpected  turn  of  story  were 
given  us  at  or  near  the  play's  end,  I  feel  certain 
it  would  be  disastrous.  It  is  largely  a  ques- 
tion of  where,  how  and  how  much  you  deceive 
the  people.  The  late  Mr.  Barnum  made  a  lot 
of  money  by  fooling  them  up  to  the  psychologic- 
al point  where,  had  he  fooled  them  some  more, 
they  would  have  been  angry  and  neglected  his 
museum.  Let  the  deception  be  stimulating  and 


pleasant,  let  them  guess,  compare  notes  and  be 
mystified  to  a  degree,  but  not  too  abruptly,  and 
all  will  be  well.  I  suspect  that  even  Mr.  Thomas 
runs  a  risk  and  possibly  has  a  less  good  play 
in  "The  Copperhead"  than  if  he  had  made  his 
hints  plainer  about  which  side  his  mysterious 
central  figure  was  on — the  north  or  the  south. 
And  I  make  bold  to  think  that — exciting,  pleas- 
ing melodrama  though  it  be — "Three  Faces 
East"  would  have  been  a  better  play  with  a 
longer  stage  life  ahead  of  it,  had  it  not  been  so 
unrestrained  in  its  indulgence  in  character 
tangle. 

The  underlying  principle  of  unity  and  clear 
direction  are  involved,  than  which  nothing  is 
more  important  to  structural  solidity.  When 
the  plot  puzzle  means  knitted  brows  and  an  un- 
easy stirring  in  the  seats,  you  are  crossing  the 
danger  line.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  it  is 
different  when  you  read  a  story  in  a  book, 
nobody  objects  to  being  surprised  by  a  decep- 
tion practised  throughout  a  novel  by  Anna 
Katharine  Green  or  Conan  Doyle.  And  the  rea- 
son is,  that  in  fiction  that  is  read  there  are  not 
others  present  to  observe  your  bewildered  sur- 
prise ;  one  objects  to  being  fooled  in  company ! 
And  I  believe  the  time  element  also  comes  in, 
in  the  rapid  "two-hours  traffic"  of  the  stage, 
in  its  necessity  to  show  a  cross-section  of 
human  life,  you  lack  time  to  readjust  your  mind 
and  agreeably  make  a  new  start.  These  consid- 
erations go  to  explain  a  distinction  which  truly 
does  exist  between  the  stage  story  and  the  story 
read  alone  in  your  room. 

If  you  fool  your  audience  at  all,  then,  Mr. 
Dramatist,  do  it  homeopathically.  and  by  prefer- 
ence as  early  as  may  be  in  the  play;  moreover, 
confine  such  fooling  mostly  to  melodrama  and 
in  general  plays  of  incident,  external  action  and 
emphasis  on  plot.  In  the  serious,  psychologic 
drama  such  tricks  hardly  have  a  place.  The 
logic  of  a  serious  play — serious,  I  mean,  in  its 
treatment  of  life — should  involve  an  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  audience  based  upon  this  superior 
knowledge,  which  flowers  into  keen  enjoyment 
and  rare  relish  in  the  working  out  of  the  ex- 
pected end. 

Do  not  try  to  fool  all  the  people  all  the 
time,  in  a  theatre,  anymore  than  outside  it;  one 
is  as  wrong  as  the  other,  and  we  have  high 
authority  for  the  notion  that  such  a  practice 
does  not  work  in  the  world  at  large. 


THEATRE  THOUGHTS 

By  HAROLD  SETON 


Ruth  St.  Denis  does  not  hang  up  her  stock- 
ings at  Christmas,  because  she  does  not  wear 
any  stockings. 

Fred  is  a  precious  Stone. 

Tom  Wise  has  agreed  to  play  Romeo  if  Marie 
Dressier  will  play  Juliet. 

Al  JolSon  has  agreed  to  play  Othello  if  Eva 
Tanguay  will  play  Desdemona. 

A  representative  of  the  National  Canners" 
Association  recently  called  upon  Lillian  Russell, 


having  heard  that  the  famous  beauty  was  "well 
preserved." 

Julian  Eltinge  has  agreed  to  play  Antony — 
and  Cleopatra. 

Clare  Kummer,  author  of  "Good  Gracious, 
Annabelle,"  is  a  cousin  of  William  Gillette.  But 
she  has'  not  yet  written  a  "curtain  razor." 

Although  DeWolf  Hopper  has  had  misunder- 
standings with  various  wives,  he  has  always  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  "kiss  and  make-up." 


Florence  Walton  was  taught  to  dance  by  the 
best  dressmakers. 

Paul  Swan,  the  Most  Beautiful  Man  in  the 
World,  lives  in  the  Most  Beautiful  House  in 
the  World,  eats  the  Most  Beautiful  Food  in  the 
World,  and  wears  the  Most  Beautiful — No,  that 
is  wrong!  He  doesn't  wear  anything  at  all! 

Alan  Dale's  initials,  instead  of  being  "A.D.," 
ought  to  be  "B.C."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  1 
believe  that  thev  are ! 
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EMILY    LEA 

One  of  the  most  delectable 
features  of  "Glorianna,"  at 
the  Liberty  Theatre,  is  the 
graceful  dancing  of  this 
young  artist,  who  has  high 
stepped  her  way  into  the 
affections  of  Broadway 


Front  a  photograph  by  Alfred  Cheney  Johnston 


PERSONALITY  PICTURES 


No.  1:    TAVIE  BELGE 

By  NORA   HARNEY 


A  SMART  little  figure  is  Miss  Tavie  Beige 
in  her  tailored  street  clothes.  There  is 
not  the  faintest  flavor  of  stage  about 
her.  She  is  a  person  to  be  painted  in  day-flight 
colors — azure  and  peach  and  gold.  A  sunshine- 
and-coldwater-and-bathtub's  sort  of  person.  A 
fresh-air-and-exercise  girl.  In  the  glare  of 
noontime  Broadway,  she  registers  nineteen,  and 
utterly  without  benefit  of  powderpuff. 

We  follow  her  down  the  alley  and  through 
John  Cort's  stage  door.  The  electrician's  wife 
and  baby  are  coming  out.  Tavie  greets  the 
mother  with  an  informal  hello  and  instantly 
transfers  to  her  own  arms  the  pudgy  baby, 
which  leaves  little  moist,  round  kisses  all  over 
her  face. 

As  we  reach  the  dressing  room  we  are  con- 
vinced that  Miss  Beige  is  a  friendly  person  with 
whom  it  doesn't  take  a  lifetime  to  get  ac- 
quainted. That  she  loves  all  conditions  of 
human  beings  and  prefers  a  real  dog  to  a  pamp- 
ered peke.  Also  that  the  sceneshifter's  tribute 
is  as  gratefully  received  as  the  graceful  com- 
pliment of  the  connoisseur. 

She  gets  many  of  these  tributes.  Judge  for 
yourself : 

On  tile  opening  night  of  "Fiddlers  Three," 
Miss  Beige  found  on  her  dressing  table  a  small 
parcel  wrapped  in  blue  tissue  paper.  Light  and 
soft  and  limp  it  was,  altogether  curiosity- 
piqueing.  Opening  it  gingerly,  Mamzelle  be- 
held three  long,  shining  pale-gold  curls  tied 
with  ribbon.  There  was  no  messsage. 


TV/TLLE.  BELGE'S  eyes  Sherlocked  over  her 
•••»-*•  chorus  until  it  matched  up  those  curls. 
Summoned  for  explanation,  their  owner  blushed 
hard  under  her  footlight  rouge  and  studied  the 
toe  of  her  slipper. 

"Well,  you  see,  Miss  Beige,"  she  said,  "you're 
a  regular  person,  if  you  know  what  I  mean. 
No  airs,  like.  I  wanted  to  give  you  something. 
But  I  didn't  have  much  except  my  hair.  I've 
got  so  awful  much  of  that  that  it  gets  in  my 
way  sometimes — honest.  It's  the  same  color  as 
yours.  Maybe  some  day  you  could  use  it  in 
some  part  or  something..  .  And  so  I  cut  off  a 
coupla  chunks.  Keep  'em,  please,  Miss  Beige, 
will  you?" 

Just  before  the  curtain  went  up  on  that  same 
first  night,  another  gift  appeared — a  small, 
lumpy  kewpie  clad  sumptously  in  bunches  of 
Belgian  colors. 

"Dearest  Mile  Beige,"  was  penned  upon  the 
card.  "Good  luck  to  your  American  debut,  and 
may  all  New  York  love  you  as  much  as  does 
the  little  page  who  carries  your  train  in  the 
second  act." 

The  kewpie  hangs  beside  the  mirror,  show- 
ering luck  from  its  proud  red,  orange  and  black 
streamers. 

"And  so,"  I  opened  brilliantly  as  Miss  Beige 
began  transforming  herself  into  "Anina,"  the 
fiddlemaker's  daughter,  "you  were  born  in  Bel- 
gium ?" 

As  she  turned  from  the  mirror  to  answer 
"Yes"  I  first  caught  The  Look. 


IT  is  the  look  of  the  Belgian  refugee,  the 
ghost  of  the  Terror,  the  shadow  that  haunts 
the  eyes  of  those  who  traveled  the  road  to 
Rozendaal  in  the  autumn  of  1914.  The  terrible 
road  beside  which  the  old  passed  out  of  life  and 
wee  mites  of  humanity  struggled  into  it,  with 


Fairchild 

Tavie   Beige  In   "Fiddlers   Three" 

sod  for  bed  and  faggot  torch  for  hearthfire. 
Where  poor  and  rich  lay  down  at  night  sharing 
a  crust  or  a  ragged  blanket  in  fraternal  thank- 
fulness. . . . 

The  dimple  in  Tavie's  left  cheek  will  never 
quite  be  able  to  banish  The  Look  from  her  eyes. 
These  eyes  are  big  and  blue  and  would  be  child- 
like in  their  interest  in  aid  things  gay,  were  it 
not  for  something  that  has  faintly  saddened 
them  and  heavied  their  lids. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  "I  am  born  in  Antwerp. 
I  was  stage  bebt.  I  play  in  the  theatre  wen  I 
am  seex.  From  seex  to  thirteen.  My  father 
was  French,  my  mother  Flemish.  My  whole 
family  was — how  you  call  ? — artiste.  They  do 
something — music — paint — act — write.  I  always 
adore  it,  the  acting.  And  to  seeng — Ah !  Al- 
ways I  go  afoun"  throwing  out  my  beeg  voice 
— boom — boom,  like  that !  I  am  always — wat 
you  call  roar,  an'  mek  believe  I  am  opera  star. 

"Well — wen  I  am  thirteen  someone  say,  'She 
can  seeng;  she  mus'  study  very,  very  much.' 
But  my  mother  she  does  not  weesh  me  to  be 
actress  wen  I  grow  up.  She  weesh  me  to  be 
married  lady  and  social — wat  you  call  ?  society 
leaders.  But  I  say  no,  I  mus'  be  actress.  Then 
she  say  I  mus'  either  leave  the  stage  or  I  mus' 
learn  singing." 


Tavie  paused  with  a  blob  of  cold  cream  on 
either  forefinger  and  a  very  glossy  dimple 
flashing  as  she  laughed.  "My  mother,  she  did 
not  think  I  would  accep'  that  seenging !  She 
thought  I  would  leave  the  stage  instead  of  work 
so  hard  at  that  singing.  But  I  fool  her.  I 
say  yes,  I  will  learn  seeng...'.  An'  I  learnt 

''Wen  I  am  seexteen  I  'ave  work  so  hard  they 
make  me  prima  donna  of  the  Royal  Opera  in 
Antwerp,  w'ich  is  joke  on  my  mother,  yes?" 

Mamzelle  Tavie  seemed  hugely  to  relish  the 
memory  of  the  joke  on  Mother.  Blithely  she 
resumed  her  cold  creaming  and  dimpling. 

"So  my  mother  she  grow  proud  of  me  after 
all..  Not  only  for  my  seenging  but  guess  what?" 

"What?"  I  blurbled,  being  a  poor  guesser. 

"Cooking!  .Everything;  not  jus'  the  egg  and 
the  canned  bean.  I  mek  soup,  the  good  soup — 
there  is  art  in  soup !  An'  I  make  roast  and  pud- 
ding and  coffees — everything. 

"An"  I  can  sew.  Look !  I  mek  these  blouse 
I  had  on.  You  like  it?  I  was  washing  and 
ironing  at  home,  wen  you  call  on  the  telefon'." 

I  voiced  a  prodigious  admiration  for  these 
varied  arts,  and  eased  the  conversation  back  to 
the  Royal  Opera  in  Antwerp. 

"And  how  long  were  you  prima  donna  there?" 

"Oh — years.  I  would  still  be  there,"  she  said, 
"if  the  German  soldiers  did  not  come  through 
our  countrv." 


AFTER  a  few  weeks  Tavie's  family  was. 
ordered  by  the  Germans  to  return  to  Bel- 
gium. But  Tavie's  mother,  mother-like,  urged 
her  daughter  to  go  on — to  London — to  safety — 
away  from  the  place  of  frightful  possibilities. 

By  the  time  she  reached  London,  hardships 
and  terrors  had  worked  deadly  results.  A  hid- 
eous paralysis  came.  The  voice  went,  and  much 
dreadfulness  happened.  It  seemed  like  the  end 
of  everything — certainly  of  art.  But  the  others 
back  home  were  expecting  her  to  take  care  of 
them,  so  she  fought  illness  and  discouragement. 
And  presently,  after  some  months,  she  could 
move  about  again,  and  sing. 

Came  the  siren  call  of  New  York,  and  Tavie 
answered. 

John  Cort  signed  her  up  for  five  years,  re- 
touched her  name  from  Octavie  Belloy  to  Tavio 
Beige,  and  put  her  to  work  rehearsing  for  "Fid- 
dlers Three." 

When  the  call  boy  hammered  on  the  door,  the 
Tavie  who  responded  had  miraculously  altered 
from  an  eager  child  to  a  poised  woman,  a  prac- 
ticed prima  donna  with  amiable  self  confidence 
and  sure  art.  She  even  looked  physically  larger. 

She  flew  to  the  footlights  upon  the  wings  of 
a  big,  resounding  note,  and  a  spatter  of  applause 
reached  the  dim  space  back  stage.  The  little 
childlike  Tavie  had  become  the  painted  heroine 
within  the  painted  world. 

You  can  see  her  there  any  night.  But  you 
will  have  to  go  round  back  and  catch  her  in 
her  tailored  suit  and  velvet  tarn  if  you  want  to 
see  the  real  Tavie — the  Tavie  of  the  simple 
heart,  the  cheerful  acceptance  of  life  as  it 
comes,  the  brave  bearing  of  burdens  and  the 
frank  delight  at  success. 


[24] 
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A/arn'a  Stein 

MME.  VAN   DOREN 

Of  the  Theatre  Antoine  in  Paris,  who  is  known 
for    her    work    in    "Les   Oiseaux   de    Passage" 


n 

White 

LUCIENNE    BOGAERT 

Formerly  at  the  Odeon  in   Paris, 

became   a   member   of   the    Vieux 

Colombier  at  the  beginning  of  its 

first   New  York   season 


©  Marcia  Stein 
RENEE  BOUQUET 

A  new  member  of  the  troupe  who  plays 
ingenue    and    soubrette    parts 


)  Marcia  Stein 


VALENTINE  TESSIER 
An  original  member  of  the  Vieux  Colom- 
bier    in     Paris,     first    engaged     to     play 
Grouchenka    in    "Les    Freres    Karamazov" 


JANE  LORY 

Another  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
troupe  first  seen  in  soubrette  parts  and  now 
doing  clever  work  in  character  parts 


^Tarcia  Stein 


T      THE       FRENCH       THEATRE       D  U       VIEUX      COLOMBIER 


STAR  BACKGROUNDS 

The  furnishings  of  an  actor's  dressing 
room  an  infallible   clue   to  his  work 

By  LISLE   BELL 


THE  interview  is  a  highly  versatile  weapon. 
Its  very  survival — to  say  nothing  of  its 
present  vigor — is  sufficient  proof  of  that. 
Otherwise,  this  type  of  intercourse  might  have 
begun  to  fall  into  disuse  soon  after  Cleopatra's 
adroit  audience  with  Caesar,  which  assuredly  epit- 
omizes the  art— if  it  be  an  art — at  the  zenith 
of  finesse.  But  the  interview  has  disclosed  no 
sign  of  weakness,  either  then  nor  since,  and  it 
continues  to-day  in  unabated  violence,  fostered 
on  all  sides  but  nourished  most  carefully  of  all 
by  the  acting  profession,  with  the  open  con- 
nivance of  the  press. 

Interviews  with  actors  and  actresses  are  the 
meat  and  drink  of  theatrical  publicity.  These 
encounters,  so  endless  in  their  variations,  hap- 
pen in  many  places,  but  by  far  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  them  occur  in  star  dressing  rooms.  This 
is,  of  course,  quite  natural.  These  mysterious 
half-way  houses  between  stage  and  street,  about 
which  the  public  knows  so  little  and  weaves  so 
much,  are  the  convenient — not  to  say  the  con- 
ventional— setting  for  a  firmly  entrenched  and 
much  overworked  institution.  It  is  always  "Mr. 
Drew,  seen  in  his  dressing  room  after  the 
matinee,  said — "  or  "Billie  Burke,  between  the 
acts  in  her  dressing  room,  declared — ." 

Thus  we  read  and  re-read  Mrs.  Fiske  on  the 
featherless  hat,  or  possibly  Nazimova  on  the 
featherless  bed.  And  all  the  while  the  dressing 
room,  the  scene  of  the  encounter,  remains  mod- 
estly in  the  background — a  mere  shell  and 
shelter — when  it  might  be  telling  a  story  of  its 
own. 

Perhaps,  if  the  dressing  room  were  to 
assert  itself,  it  could  unfold  a  far  pithier 
interview,  one  affording  a  keener  insight  into 
the  life  and  habit  of  its  occupant  than  reams 
of  question-and-answer  might  disclose. 

At  any  rate,  here  is  where  we  send  our  card 
in  to  the  dressing  room — and  not  to  its  habitue. 
An  unwavering  gaze  shall  light  upon  the  four 
corners  of  that  tiny  room  in  which  the  actor 
nightly  immerses  himself  in  his  current  role. 
Perspective  is  the  goal.  Taking  a  leaf  from 
the  portrait  painter's  notebook,  we  shall  set  a 
new  emphasis  on  background.  The  painter  uses 
it  in  massing  the  lights  and  shades  of  color; 
the  interviewer  may  make  it  serve  him  in  mass- 
ing the  lights  and  shades  of  character. 

For  it  is  in  his  dressing  room  that  the  actor 
is  most  prone  to  reveal  himself  with  a  certain 
unconscious  significance.  Even  the  room's  con- 
scious revelations  have  an  unconscious  signifi- 
cance. More  often  than  not,  the  actor  lives  in 
a  hotel,  and  never  troubles  to  impress  his  per- 


sonality upon  rented  walls,  but  he  invariably 
lets  his  likes  and  dislikes,  his  little  mental  biases 
and  all  that  they  signify,  creep  into  the  furnish- 
ings of  his  dressing  room.  His  home  may  be 
merely  where  he  hangs  up  his  hat;  his  dressing 
room  is  where  he  hangs  up  his  wig.  It  is  the 
cue  to  his  mind. 

Traditionally,  of  course,  the  decorative  focus 
of  the  room  is  a  large  mirror,  completely  sur- 
rounded by  electric  lights  and  the  actor's  photo- 
graphs of  himself  in  favori,te  roles.  And  one  is 
supposed  to  picture  the  star  not  as  holding  the 
mirror  up  to  nature,  but  as  holding  the  mirror 
up  to  his  own  improvement  upon  nature.  But 
the  mirror  is  only  the  unavoidable  utensil  of  a 
trade,  after  all.  And  so  are  the  grease  paints 
and  the  other  compounds  with  which  the  ingenue 
obliterates  the  crow's-feet  and  the  juvenile  blots 
a  dozen  years  off  his  countenance. 

One  must  look  to  the  subsidiary  trappings  of 
the  room  for  a  character  index.  And  in  truth, 
the  range  in  ornamentation  is  altogether  a  mat- 
ter of  the  individual — from  the  memento  max- 
imum to  the  make-up  minimum,  from  the 
trinket-trove  to  the  trinketless. 

If  you  choose  to  start  your  investigations  in 
the  dressing  room  of  Leo  Ditrichstein,  for 
example,  you  discover  an  unmistakable  Greek 
attitude  of  mind  toward  decoration.  You  learn 
not  how  much — but  how  little,  an  actor  may 
have  about  him,  and  still  not  lose  the  tone  of 
individuality. 

Your  eye.  falls  first  upon  a  roguish  and  emi- 
nently furry  cat,  perched  jauntily  above  one  of 
the  electric  light  globes — a  handsome  all-wool 
feline  with  green-glass  eyes,  presented  to  the 
star  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  "The 
Phantom  Rival"  and  now  demanding  no  atten- 
tion save  an  occasional  grooming  with  a  whisk- 
broom.  It  is  Mr.  Ditrichstein's  boast  that  this 
cat  has  never  crossed  the  stage,  and  never  will 
— without  assistance.  Even  its  occasional 
grooming,  if  the  whole  truth  must  be  told,  is- 
a  task  delegated  to  Mrs.  Ditrichstein. 

Then  there  are  a  pair  of  boot-irons,  which  the 
star  picked  up  in  London  many  years  ago,  and 
which  have  drawn  on  his  boots  preparatory  to 
his  entrance  on  the  stage  in  many  •  roles.  Mr. 
Ditrichstein  believes  in  the  psychology  of  the 
snug  boot,  that  to  have  one's  feet  firmly  incased 
is  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  personal  ease  in 
a  personal  art. 

Hanging  over  the  dressing  table  is  the  evitable 
monocle.  Mr.  Ditrichstein  testifies  that  it  be- 
longs to  his  histrionic  habiliments,  but  in  his 
case  it  is  certainly  a  companionable  "prop,"  and 


one  that  is  indelibly  merged  in  the  star's  stage 
personality. 

In  the  dressing  room  of  Otis  Skinner,  one  is 
struck  with  a  certain  utilitarian  orderliness— 
the  tools  of  make-up  arranged  so,  a  small  brass 
candlestick  here,  and  a  fascinating  little  rubber- 
incased  clock  there.  This  last  is  a  highly  ser- 
viceable piece,  which  the  star  can  bounce  into 
his  trunk  with  no  fear  for  the  general  health 
of  the  works. 

What  Mr.  Skinner  terms  a  "conventional 
pin-cushion"  stands  at  his  elbow.  It  has 
stood  there  for  fifteen  years,  which  is  certainly  a 
record  for  faithfulness  in  a  pin-cushion.  Nor 
is  it  one  of  those  pin-cushions  of  scarlet  to 
shame  a  tomato  nor  of  yellow  to  shame  a  car- 
rot ;  it  is  content  to  be  drab  and  devoted. 

Cyril  Maude,  being  an  Englishman  away  from 
home,  has  lent  few  touches  to  the  dressing  room 
at  the  Empire  Theatre,  but  he  is  endowed  with 
a  dresser  who  functions  as  the  chief  ornament 
of  the  room.  This  dresser  is  a  being  who  would 
do  credit  to  any  dressing  room,  and  he  looks 
after  Cyril  Maude  with  the  assiduity  of  a 
Chinese  physician.  Previously  he  has  been  with 
a  leading  English  race-track  man  and  with  the 
lord  lieutenant  of  Dublin,  so  one  may  judge  the 
scope  of  his  capacity. 

The  paneled  walls  of  Mr.  Maude's  dressing 
rooms  at  the  Playhouse  and  the  Haymarket  in 
London  became  so  decorated  with  the  autographs 
of  visitors  that  the  actor  had  them  removed  to 
his  home  for  preservation.  And  the  smallest 
signature  on  one  of  the  panels  is  that  of  King 
George.  But  this  is  getting  far  afield. 

Carrying  the  interview  to  Grant  Mitchell's 
dressing  room,  one  finds  the  star  of  "A  Tailor- 
Made  Man"  displaying  a  well-defined  flair  for 
the  oriental.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  actor 
who  runs  to  a  well-fitting  dress  suit  on  the  stage 
runs  to  a  mandarin  coat  in  his  dressing  room, 
but  in  the  minor  embellishments  one  neverthe- 
less discovers  the  eastern  touches. 

There  are  several  teakwood  boxes  of  curious 
inlay,  and  the  hilt  of  a  Japanese  sword,  intri- 
cately wrought,  does  duty  as  a  paper  weight. 
(Mr.  Mitchell  is  free  to  admit  that  he  is  with- 
out interest  in  the  snickersnee  end  of  the 
sword.)  And  there  is  even  a  Chinese  inscrip- 
tion upon  the  white  wall,  though  whether  this 
last  is  a  laundry  list  or  an  oriental  curse  is 
impossible  to  state.  Perhaps — not  being  con- 
versant with  Chinese  music — it  may  be  a  melody 
in  Q,  for  it  looks  very  much  like  a  banjo  sounds. 
We  merely  suggest  these  things,  of  course. 
There  are  bounds  of  discretion,  you  see. 


January  1 — Lew  Fields. 
January  6 — Henry  E.  Dixey. 
January   8 — Augustus   Thomas. 
January   15 — Alexandra   Carlisle. 
Bruce   McRae. 


:THDAY  GREETINGS 

January    16— Sir   Johnston    Forbes-Robertson. 

Alice  Fischer. 

January   19 — Minnie   Dupree. 
January  21— Zelda  Sears. 
January  22 — Constance  Collier. 


January  23 — Holbrook  Blinn. 
January  28— Dorothy  Donnelly. 

Julie  Opp. 

Mary  Boland. 
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White 


Opera    comique    under    discussion    by    William    Wade 
Hinshaw,  President  of  the  Society  of  American  Singers 

(seated  right)  Jacques 
Coini,  artistic  director 
of  the  company,  and 
Richard  Hageman,  mu- 
sical conductor  (seated 
left).  The  Society  is  hav- 
ing a  successful  season 
at  the  Park  Theatre 


ADELINA  O'CONNOR 
The  leading  woman  of 
the  Fort  Ontario  Players, 
who  recently  played  a 
benefit  engagement  at  the 
44th  Street  Roof  Thea- 
tre, is  also  the  bride  of 
Col.  H.  D.  Thomason, 
commanding  officer  of 
Fort  Ontario 


Campbell 


©  Malcolm  Arbuthnot 


Our  own  Elsie  Janis  is  de- 
lighting London  audiences 
in  the  new  revue  "Hello, 
America."  She  sends  the 
above  picture  of  herself  as 
a  French  boy  in  the  piece, 
"with  our  best" 


Percy  Helton,  who  will  be  remembered  by  playgoers  ass 
the  boy  actor  in  "The  Return  of  Peter  Grimm"  and' 
"Young  America,"  has  for  some  time  been  in  France- 
as  mounted  scout  with  the  305th  Field  Artillery- 


WHERE       THEY       ARE       AND       WHAT       THEY       ARE       DOING 


WHY  ARE  THEY  ACTORS? 

They  don't  have  to  be,  because  they  could 
be  just    as   successful   as   anything   else 

By  ZOE   BECKLEY 


WAS   it   Doug.   Fairbanks  who  said   after 
the    banquet :      "Gee,     fellers,    I    can't 
talk!      As  a    speechmaker  I'm  a    real 
good  acrobat.    Lemme  climb  up  the  front  of  the 
building  instead,  will  yer?" 

But  Doug.'s  versatility  does  not  stop  there. 
Like  a  lot  of  other  stage  folk  he  has  several 
understudy  occupations  which  would  keep  him 
out  of  the  poorhouse  if  the  footlights  and  the 
cinema  flash  were  quenched.  He  was  trained 
at  the  Boulder,  Colorado,  School  of  Mines  for 
another  sort  of  gold  mining  than  the  one  he  has 
struck.  But  they  do  say  that  he  is  making  out 
well  in  the  movies  and  probably  has  enough 
saved  to  get  him  back  to  the  land  of  lodes  and 
ledges  if  he  had  to  find  a  new  job. 

Zelda  Sears,  comedienne,  sees  Mr.  Fairbanks 
and  goes  him  one  better.  Miss  Sears  has  three 
trades,  and  works  at  them  all  successfully.  She 
started  out  as  a  reporter  for  the  Port  Huron 
Times  and  did  nice  sob-stories.  One  of  these  was 
based  on  the  experiences  of  a  seven-dollar-a- 
week  "super"  in  Sarah  Bernhardt's  production 
of  Camille.  The  suping  somehow  got  into  the 
Sear's  blood  and  newspaper  work  seemed  tame. 
A  few  small  "bits"  came  her  way,  but  after  all, 
she  figured,  New  York's  the  place,  and  to  New 
York  she  came,  expecting  that  managers  would 
be  forming  in  line  to  engage  her.  They  were 
not.  And  possessing  a  lusty  appetite,  Miss  Sears 
opened  a  stenographic  office  in  the  heart  of 
the  theatre  district,  having  picked  up  shorthand 
and  typing  in  her  newspaper  days. 


CAME  Clyde  Fitch  with  a  fearsomely-scrib- 
bled  manuscript.  Miss  Sears  sat  up  nights 
deciphering  and  getting  it  into  readable  shape. 

"Any  girl,"  said  Mr.  Fitch,  receiving  his  neat- 
ly written  typewritten  copy,  "with  imagination 
enough  to  make  out  my  handwriting  has  imag- 
ination enough  to  be  an  actress." 

"Why,  please,  kind  Sir,  I  am  an  actress,"  or 
words  to  that  effect,  said  Miss,  Sears.  "I'm 
only  typing  and  stenogging  because  I  cannot 
get  a  part." 

"I'll  give  you  one  in  this  play." 

And  for  eight  years  Zelda  Sears's  name  ap- 
peared regularly  upon  programmes  which  set 
forth  Clyde  Fitch  as  author.  At  rehearsals  she 
would  take  down  his  corrections  in  shorthand 
and  re-type  the  parts  for  the  company.  Her 
three  arts  dovetailed  beautifully  and  whenever 
the  acting  market  got  dull  or  a  production  fliv- 
vered,  Zelda  would  dust  off  her  typewriter  and 
dash  off  a  yarn.  Her  stories  sell  nowadays  like 
flags  at  a  peace  celebration.  A  western  syndi- 
cate is  on  record  as  ready  to  buy  every  story 
that  comes  from  her  well-oiled  machine.  So 
half  the  time  she  acts  and  half  the  time  she 
writes,  and  there's  still  stenography  left  to  keep 
her  from  starvation. 

Among  writer  stage  folk  Miss  Sears  is  by  no 
means  alone.  Louise  Closser  began  writing 
stories  in  the  heydey  of  her  dramatic  career. 
Then  she  married  Walter  Hale  who  illustrated 
her  novels  and  sketches.  And  gradually  liter- 
ary work  instead  of  being  an  appendage,  be- 
came the  tail  that  wagged  the  dog.  Louise 


Closser     Hale,    writer,     is    now    fully    as     well 
known  as  Louise  Closser,  actress. 

And  if  "Peg-o'-My-Heart"  Taylor  should 
choose  to  devote  her  talent  to  composing  lines 
instead  of  interpreting  them,  publishers  are 
ready  and  waiting.  Her  book  "The  Greatest  of 
These" — written  around  her  tour  in  the  war 
zone  entitles  her  to  membership  in  the  Authors' 
League  and  enables  her  to  tell  J.  Hartley  Man- 
ners that  he  isn't  the  only  member  of  the 
family  who  can  write,  so  there ! 


FLORENCE  NASH  whose  very  toes  talk  and 
make  you  laugh,  has  a  volume  of  verse, 
"June  Dusk"  upon  the  market.  Poetry  may  not 
pay  as  well  as  actrtssing.  But  good  poetry 
has  its  price,  and  critics  have  praised  Misj 
Nash's. 

Of  artists  with  pencil  and  brush  there  are 
many.  Ann  Murdock  received  honorable  men- 
tion for  two  paintings,  one  in  oil,  one  in  water- 
color,  in  Philadelphia  a  few  years  ago  but 
found  the  stage  more  interesting  than  the  studio. 

The  same  with  that  daintiest  of  comediennes, 
Lola  Fisher  who  started  as  an  art  student  and 
penetrated  well  into  the  lines  of  the  profession- 
als before  she  exchanged  the  palette  for  the 
stage  make-up  box.  Even  after  she  was  es- 
tablished as  an  actress  she  made  and  sold  to 
magazines  a  number  of  sketches  of  persons  in 
her  company,  notably  Lucille  Watson  and  May 
Yokes.  So  if  Arthur  Hopkins  lost  his  mind  or 
something,  and  bade  Lola  begone,  she  could 
afford  to  "be  calm,  Camilla,"  with  a  side  pro- 
fession to  fall  back  on.  And  of  course  it  is 
almost  too  well  known  for  comment  that  Clare 
Kummer  whose  roles  fit  Miss  Fisher  like  a  Rue 
de  la  Paix  gown  is  a  successful  song  writer, 
skimming  the  golden  cream  from  two  arts  with 
airy  ease. 

Lionel  Barrymore  had  some  pictures  hung  on 
the  line  in  Paris,  and  as  for  brother  John — 
well,  before  Jack  Barrymore  became  the  rising 
young  actor  he  is,  he  had  chosen  Art  for  his 
profession.  Mr.  Barrymore  had  a  perfectly 
good  job  cartooning  on  the  Evening  Journal. 
which  he  held  down  with  satisfaction  to  all 
concerned  until  the  day  of  the  Paul  Leicester 
Ford  tragedy. 

Arthur  Brisbane  wrote  a  big  story  on  the 
killing  of  poor  Ford  by  his  crazed  brother  and 
directed  that  Barrymore  do  the  picture  to  ac- 
company it.  The  only  problem  was  to  find 
Barrymore, 


SEARCHING  parties  raked  his  regular  an- 
chorages in  vain ;  then  the  little,  strange 
places,  and  finally  he  was  brought  to  light.  For 
some  reason  the  sketch  was  done  in  crayon  in- 
stead of  ink,  and  appeared  in  the  paper  as  just 
one  large  and  cloudy  blob.  ''You're  fired !" 
enunciated  the  editor  with  great  clearness.  And 
John  decided  not  to  argue. 

He  still  draws,  however,  and  Mr.  Hopkins' 
staging  of  "Redemption"  began  with  Barry- 
more's  suggestive  sketches.  The  art  room  door 
of  any  newspaper  would  swing  wide  for  John. 


and    there    would    be    "Welcome"    on    the    mat. 

As  for  sister  Ethel,  few  people  beyond 
her  intimate  friends  know  how  expertly  Ethel 
Barrymore  plays  the  piano.  She  herself  admits 
that  some  concert  singer  would  give  her  a 
chance  as  accompanist.  Or  failing  that,  she 
points  out  that  good  ivory-thumpers  are  at  a 
premium  in  all  sheet  music  shops.  Ethel  should 
worry  if  play-acting  goes  out  of  style ! 

Eleanor  Painter,  too,  could  make  a  tidy  living 
as  teacher  of  piano  if  anything  froze  up  that 
glorious  big  voice  of  hers — which  heaven  forbid ! 
She  confesses  that  her  early  dreams  were  of 
teaching  a  kindergarten,  and  that  if  John  Cort 
and  all  other  managers  turned  against  her,  she 
would  set  up  a  kiddie  school  with  a  piano  in  the 
corner  and  defy  the  wolf  and  the  rent-collector. 

"I'd  have  no  benches,  mind,"  she  stipulates. 
"We'd  all  sit  on  the  floor  together  so  we  could 
hug  one  another  as  much  as  we  pleased." 

Music  was  the  career  Mine.  Nazimova  had 
marked  out  for  her.  She  was  an  infant  prodigy 
at  the  violin.  She  studied  at  one  of  the  im- 
perial schools  in  Russia  and  was  heard  in  many 
concerts  as  a  child.  She  kept  up  her  music 
study  long  after  she  heeded  the  call  of  the 
stage,  and  still  fiddles  with  no  mean  skill. 

Rather  more  prosaic  was  the  past  of  Barney 
Bernard  whose  first  mark  was  made  as  a  sales- 
man for  one  of  those  fly-by-night  stores  that  are 
always  "Selling  Out  at  Stupendous  Sacrifice" 
and  exhorting  the  public  to  "Buy  Now  Before 
Too  Late."  Mr.  Bernard's  salesmanship  re- 
mains a  classic,  and  his  old  job  is  still  open 
when  he  wants  it. 


LIKEWISE  Shelley  Hull's  place  behind  the 
counter  of  the  railway  office,  where  he 
made  his  firsit  polite  bow  to  the  public. 

Raymond  Hitchcock  clerked  in  a  shoe  store 
at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  made  the  place  tremen- 
dously popular  by  joking  with  customers  and 
being  a  raconteur.  He  also  worked  a  whole 
year  for  John  Wanamaker  at  his  Philadelphia 
emporium  and  whoever  said  he  lost  his  job  be- 
cause of  a  general  disbelief  in  teetotalism  is  as 
wrong  as  was  Mr.  Hohtnzollern  when  he  re- 
marked he  could  conquer  the  world.  Nor  was 
Mr.  Hitchcock  ever  a  barkeep  despite  the  old 
story  of  the  westerner  in  the  theatre  lobby: 

"That  chap,"  said  the  stranger  to  New  York, 
''is  a  barkeep,  I  betcha,"  pointing  to  Mr.  Hitchy- 
koo. 

"Nonsense,''  corrected  his  friend,  "Why,  that's 
Raymond  Hitchcock,  one  of  the  best  comedians 
on  the  stage. 

"Well,  he's  stewed  all  right.  Lookit  his  hair 
all  down  in  his  eyes,  an'  the  way  he  hollers  an' 
everything." 

"Aw,  that's  just  his  way!  He  never  took  a 
drop  in  his  life;  it's  well  kno\vn." 

"Well,  I'm  goin'  to  change  those  tickets  I  just 
bought  for  to-morrow  night  instead.  I  want  to 
see  him  when  he's  sober." 

Up  Boston  way  the  machinery  manufacturers 
who  gave  Donald  Brian  his  first  chance,  say  he 
was  a  durn'  promisin'  young  feller,  and  like 
Hitchcock,  he  can  go  back  to  clerking  whenever 
he  so  elects.  Why  he  cavorted  off  into  the 
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HEDDA    HOPPER    AND    LOLA    FISHER    IN 
"BE    CALM,    CAMILLA"    AT    THE    BOOTH 


FLORENCE  NASH  AND  GEORGE  GAUL 
IN     "REMNANT"     AT     THE     MOROSCO 


FRANCES  STARR  AND  LIONEL  ATWILL 
IN  "TIGER!  TIGER!"  AT  THE  BELASCO 


FORREST  ROBINSON,  MADELINE  DELMAR  AND  HENRY 
DUFFY     IN     "HOME      AGAfN"     AT     THE      PLAYHOUSE 


T     H     E 


MANAGERS 
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singing  and  dancing  business  after  two  years 
solid  training  in  gudgeons  and  chucking-lathes 
is  to  those  manufacturers  one  of  the  riddles  of 
the  universe.  Evidently  Donald  was  a  good 
gudger  and  chucker,  and  when  comic  opera  palls, 
the  cutter-bar  awaits. 

John  Cumberland  also  began  in  an  unobtrusive 
clerical  way.  There  is  a  dark  chapter  in  his  life 
when  he  was  cook  in  an  owl  lunch  wagon.  But 
this  episode  was  brief — a  mere  flash  in  the  pan. 
Still,  he  can  cook  and  land  sakes  alive,  cooking 
is  a  paying  art! 

By  the  way,  did  you  know  DeWolf  Hopper  is 
Joseph  Choate's  godson?  And  that  while  De- 
Wolf  was  still  wearing  blue  bootees  and  em- 
broidered slips  Papa  Hopper  had  a  place  all  ar- 
ranged in  the  Choate  law  office  for  little  DeWolf 
as  soon  as  he  was  big  enough  to  hold  a  volume 
of  Blackstone? 

DeWolf  got  big  enough  pretty  quick  and  was 
duly  inducted  into  the  study  of  law.  For  seven 
months  he  rastled  with  alibis,  alimony,  assign- 
ments, attachments,  attestations,  indemnities, 
torts  and  chanceries.  He  did  his  best,  did  De- 
Wolf. 

"You'll  be  fine  as  a  court  pleader,  son,"  en- 
couraged Lawyer  Choate.  "You  look  the  part, 
and  if — 

Young  Mr.  Hopper  never  heard  the  end  of 
that  sentence.  The  phrase  "look  the  part"  gave 
him  a  large  and  enthusiastic  idea.  From  that 
moment  he  knew  no  law  office  was  big  enough 
to  hold  him.  The  word  "part"  set  him  in  the 
right  direction.  *  *  *  Since  then  he  has 
played  many  parts. 

As  for  the  beauteous  Olive  Thomas,  every- 
one knows  the  Wall  Street  firm  that  employed 
her  as  telephone  girl  has  never  been  the  same 
since  she  left.  They  will  even  give  her  a  raise 
if  she  will  only  come  back  and  hang  up  her  hat 


and  coat  and  lay  hold  of  the  switchboard  cords 
again. 

Judging  from  recent  performances,  one  would 
guess  that  pixie-wixie-minx-of-a-Mitzi  could 
earn  a  fat  pay  envelope  as  an  acrobat  any  time 
her  animal  spirits  overran  the  boundary  of  mu- 
sical comedy.  But  she  shakes  a  positive  head : 

"No — I've  a  regular  trade  to  fall  back  on," 
says  she  with  a  Mitzi  moue.  "In  Buda  Pesth 
I  was  taught  fine  sewing  from  the  time  my 
fingers  could  hold  a  needle.  My  thrifty  Hun- 
garian mother  made  sure  I  should  know  what 
she  called  'one  useful  art.'  So  I  had  to  hem 
and  stitch  and  fell  a  seam  and  run  a  tuck  and 
overcast  and  whip  lace  and  measure  a  ruffle  so 
it  would  be  equally  full  all  around,  and — oh, 
everything ! 

"I  have  made  many  clothes  that  sold  for  real 
money  at  bazaars  and  exchanges.  And  look — 
I  have  made — these!  Do  they  look  home-made? 
No?  Well,  I'm  glad  you  like  them.  I've  often 
thought  I  would  start  a  lingerie  shop  full  of 
lovely  homemades !  Perhaps  I  shall  too,  when 
I'm  too  old  to  act! — though  I'd  much  rather 
be  a  gambler." 

Majorie  Rambeau  and  Mamma  Rambeau  are 
milliners  on  the  side.  Their  shop  is  in  tempo- 
rary obscurity,  but  is  to  blossom  forth  in  the  near 
future  as  a  very  enlarged  and  glorified  shop 
indeed.  Even  Grandmamma  Rambeau  is  to  have 
a  partnership.  So  that  the  Rambeau  hat  shop, 
like  the  Rambeau  home,  will  be  a  three-genera- 
tion family  affair. 

Fanny  Brice  also  spends  her  spare  time  de- 
signing and  selling  chapeaux.  You  couldn't 
frighten  Miss  Brice  by  putting  stagework  among 
non-essential  industries ! 

The  stalwart  Bruce  McRae  would  be  hailed 
upon  any  ranch  in  the  universe  with  glad  shouts 
and  tossing  of  sombreros.  McRae  is  none  of 


your  amateur  cowpunchers.  He  was  for  years 
a  cattleman  in  Australia  and,  having  learned 
surveying,  was  authorized  by  the  government  to 
lay  out  lands  for  settlers,  which  he  did  with 
neatness  and  despatch.  He  emigrated  to  Fort 
Laramie,  Wyoming,  and  whooped  'er  up  when 
whooping  was  at  its  height  at  Laramie  and 
points  west.  Nephew  to  Sir  Charles  Wyndham 
the  distinguished  English  actor,  and  of  Bronson 
Howard,  American  playwright,  he  chanced  to 
meet  Charles  Frohman,  and  the  production  of 
"Thermidor"  in  1891  marked  his  transition  from 
cowpunching  to  playacting. 

Robert  Hilliard  has  two  other  trades  besides 
acforing,  to  keep  him  from  applying  to  the  char- 
ities. He  once  clerked  in  woolens,  tradition 
says,  then  entered  finance  and  was  receiving 
teller  in  a  banking  house.  Thence  he  vaulted 
into  the  brokerage  business  and  broked  for  ten 
fat  years.  So  what  does  "the  worst  theatrical 
season  in  history"  mean  to  Robert?  Pish  and 
tush! 

Alexander  Carr,  son  of  a  Rabbi,  blew  out  of 
the  West  as  a  "lecturer"  for  the  Kickapoo 
Medicine  Company.  He  was  the  best  ballyhoo 
the  Kickapoos  ever  had,  and  when  Mr.  Carr  was 
allured  by  a  job  as  property  man  in  a  St.  Paul 
theatre  they  had  to  be  revived  with  their  own 
tonics.  He  discovered  he  had  a  voice  and  could 
earn  bigger  wages  as  a  ballad  singer.  Mr.  Perl- 
mutter-Carr  has  since  found  he  had  a  still  bet- 
ter line  of  goods  and  at  last  accounts  was  de- 
livering them  to  a  large  list  of  satisfied  custom- 
ers. 

A  canvass  of  the  leading  stagefolk  shows 
that  most  of  them  have  several  talents.  And 
that  they  prefer  to  act  because  of  the  funda- 
mental human  desire  to  stir  the  emotions  of 
their  fellow  beings  and  receive  the  deserved 
glad  palm  of  triumph. 


DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT 


Women  were  formerly  barred  from  the  Eng- 
lish theatres  and  entered  it  first  by  selling 
oranges  ? 

Victor  Herbert  composes  while  standing  at  a 
high  desk,  like  those  used  by  old-fashioned  book- 
keepers? Also  that  his  favorite  instrument  is 
the  'cello,  which  he  formerly  played  in  the 
orchestra  before  he  exchanged  the  bow  for  the 
baton  ? 

William  A.  Brady  made  a  Shakespearian  pro- 
duction and  managed  a  prizefight  the  same 
night  ? 

The  greater  number  of  the  successful  play- 
wrights in  America  at  the  present  time  have 
been  newspaper  writers? 

When  the  late  E.  A.  Sothern  was  asked  for 
his  opinion  of  the  acting  of  his  son,  he  replied : 
"poor  Eddie,  he  is  such  a  good  boy,  but  he  will 
never  make  an  actor"  ? 

The  late  Clyde  Fitch  wrote  his  manuscripts  in 
pencil  and  then  corrected  and  changed  them  in 
brilliantly  colored  inks? 

Mathilde  Cottrelly  was  at  one  time  a  singer  in 
operetta? 

The  heirs  of  General  Wallace  are  asking  some- 
thing like  a  half  million  dollars  for  the  motion 
picture  rights  to  "Ben  Hur"? 

Grace  George  frequently  acts  as  "adviser"  to 
her  husband,  Wm.  A.  Brady,  and  that  she  has 


been  the  actual  "discoverer"  of  much  of  the 
younger  talent  that  has  come  to  prominence 
under  the  Brady  managerial  banner? 

Catherine  Hayes  was  at  one  time  Mrs. 
Jerusalem? 

Rose  Stahl  made  the  bishop  laugh,  when  he 
visited  a  convent  to  see  an  entertainment  by  the 
class  of  which  she  was  a  member,  and  thus  dis- 
covered for  the  first  time  that  she  was  a  com- 
edienne? 

Madam  Melba,  when  a  girl,  was  such  a  cy- 
clonic horseback  rider ,  over  the  Australian 
ranges  owned  by  her  father  that  she  was  known 
among  his  employes  as  ''Wild  Nell"? 

Leo  Ditrichstein  was  so  sickly  when  a  boy 
that  his  mother,  despairing  of  all  physician's  aid, 
listened  to  the  advice  of  neighbors  and  took 
him  to  a  witch,  who  pronounced  incantations 
•over  his  head,  after  which,  strangely  enough  he 
began  to  gain  in  strength? 

Henry  Arthur  Jones,  the  British  playwright, 
was  formerly  a  traveling  salesman? 

Marie  Dressier  was  almost  a  "frizzle"  at  the 
rehearsals  preceding  her  first  New  York  appear- 
ance, whereupon  the  manager  decided  to  "let 
her  have  her  own  way  and  do  whatever  she 
wanted  to  do" — which  was  exactly  what  she 
needed  to  make  her  the  great  laughing  success 
that  she  has  continued  to  be  ever  since? 


The  late  Anna  Held  suggested  her  most  pop- 
ular song  to  the  composer,  when  she  said : 
"write  something  for  me  about  my  eyes,  be- 
cause you  know,  I  just  can't  make  my  eyes  be- 
have" ? 

Although  several  of  the  older  playwrights 
wrote  as  many  as  twelve  or  fifteen  plays  in  one 
year,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Sir  Arthur  Pinero 
that  one  is  enough  in  a  twelve-months? 

Fritz  Kreisler  believes  that  no  woman  has  the 
physical  strength  to  play  some  of  the  great  vio- 
lin works,  notably  the  Brahms  concerto? 

The  first  "cradle"  in  which  the  late  Richard 
Mansfield  slept  was  improvised  from  a  bureau 
drawer? 

"The  Little  Devil  of  Opera"  was  a  name 
given  to  Fritzi  Scheff  by  Paderewski  and  that 
it  was  later  appropriated  by  all  little  musical 
comedy  cutups? 

"Fair  and  Warmer"  has  been  played  success- 
fully in  China? 

William  Farnum,  when  a  leading  man  for  the 
first  time,  really  stabbed  Olga  Nethersole  in 
the  back  in  "Carmen,"  because  the  trick  knife 
refused  to  work? 

Rudolf  Friml  "canned"  some  of  his  compo- 
sitions in  a  phonograph  several  years  ago  and 
then  waited  until  there  was  a  paying  market  be- 
fore he  put  them  down  on  paper? 
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G     K     N     E    V    I     K    V     E         HA    M     H     E     U 

Robert  Mantell  in  his  classic  repertoire  at  the  44th  Street 
Theatre  has  a  charming  and  sympathetic  leading  lady  in  his 
wife,  who  is  seen  here  as  Portia.  Miss  Hamper  has  also 
portrayed  Cordelia,  Juliet  and  other  Shakespearian  heroines 


A  NIGHT  WITH 


Popular  Bowery  entertainer  who 
impersonates   local  Italian   types 

By  CARL  VAN  VECHTEN 


ONE    day,    conversing   with    a   young    man 
who  professes  to  know  a  great  deal  about 
the    New    York   theatre    I    casually,    and 
perhaps   a   little   maliciously,   let   slip   the   name, 


Eduardo  Migliaccio    (Farfarieilo)    in 
one   of   his   characterizations 

Farfarieilo.  Who  is  Farfarieilo?  my  friend 
enquired,  not  wholly  to  my  surprise,  for  if  a 
questionnaire  in  which:  Who  is  Farfarieilo?  was 
the  key  question,  were  put  into  the  hands  of  an 
audience  at  a  Belasco  premiere  probably  not 
more  than  two  people  in  the  house  would  be 
able  to  make  even  a  vague  reply.  I  doubt,  how- 
ever, if  there  is  a  single  Italian  in  New  York — 
and  are  there  not  more  Italians  here  than  in 
Rome? — who  would  not  genuflect  before  the 
name,  the  name  behind  which  Eduardo  Migliac- 
cio has  become  U  re  del  macchiettisti. 

Come  with  me  on  a  Saturday  or  Sunday  night, 
for  Farfarieilo  is  not  to  be  heard  on  every  night 
of  the  week.  We  are  in  one  of  the  delightful 
old  Bowery  theatres  with  its  sweeping  horse- 
shoe balcony  and  its  orchestra  sloping  gracefully 
up  to  the  orchestra  circle,  a  charming  old  thea- 
tre of  a  kind  in  which  it  was  possible  for  the 
audience  to  be  as  brilliant  as  the  play ;  our 
theatres  to-day  are  constructed  on  the  principle 
that  it  is  more  important  for  the  spectators  to 
see  the  play  than  each  other.  The  traditions 


of  the  house  have  changed  but  its  picturesque 
qualities  have  not  been  disturbed  in  the  trans- 
formation. Now  the  theatre  is  filled  with  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  women,  work- 
ing men  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  for  it  is  summer, 
women  with  black  hair  parted  over  their  oval 
olive  faces  suckling  their  babies,  or  with  half- 
nude  infants  lying  over  their  knees.  Boys  in 
white  coats,  with  baskets  of  multi-colored  pop 
and  other  forms  of  soda  water,  pass  up  and 
down  the  aisles,  seeking  customers,  and  you 
see  mothers  and  children,  young  girls  with  their 
young  men,  grey-haired  grandmothers  tightly 
bound  in  thick  black  shawls  in  spite  of  the  heat, 
sipping  the  red  and  pink  and  yellow  pop  through 
long  straws  directly  from  the  bottles.  In  a  box 
a  corpulent  gentleman  fingers  his  watch  chain 
stretched  across  his  ample  paunch.  All  this  ob- 
served in  the  smoky  half-light  of  the  darkened 
theatre,  for  the  performance  going  on  is  to 
the  highest  degree  picturesque.  George  Bellows 
or  Degas  would  begin  to  paint  at  once.  A  man 
and  woman  have  just  finished  singing  a  duet 
from  "The  Count  of  Luxemburg"  and  have  left 
the  stage.  Now,  without  a  second's  pause,  a 
deft  but  coatless  stage  attendant  slips  past  the 
proscenium  arch  and  changes  the  placard  of  an- 
nouncement on  the  easel.  The  new  placard  con- 
tains a  single  word  : 

FARFARIELLO. 

Violent  applause  sweeps  over  the  play-house 
and  perhaps  the  babies  howl  a  little  louder. 
Then,  as  their  mothers,  in  an  effort  to  quiet 
them,  rock  them  to  and  fro  in  their  arms,  the 
orchestra  strikes  up  a  tripping  tune  and  Far- 
farieilo appears  in  evening  clothes.  He  walks 
to  the  footlights  and  announces  his  first  song, 
Fcmmene-Fe,  a  trifle  about  women,  with  a  pret- 
ty refrain  which  he  sings  with  a  pleasant  bari- 
tone voice.  This  unexpectedly  commonplace  be- 
ginning is  one  of  the  many  subtleties  of  Farfar- 
iello's act.  The  song  over,  he  leaves  the  stage ; 
the  applause  is  perfunctory ;  the  crowd  knows 
that  it  must  allow  its  idol  time  to  prepare  him- 
self for  his  first  impersonation.  The  orches- 
tra stops  playing.  Chatter  simmers  up  through 
the  smoky  atmosphere ;  the  babies  are  permitted 
to  cry  freely;  the  pop  vendors  pass  back  and 
forth.  But  the  hubbub  dies  away  as  the  orches- 
tra begins  a  new  tune.  A  transformed  Farfar- 
ieilo enters ;  from  hair  to  shoes  he  is  a  French 
concert-hall  singer  of  the  type  familiar  at  Coney 
Island.  He  has  transfigured  his  eyes ;  his  nose 
is  new ;  gesture,  voice,  all  his  powers,  physical 
and  mental,  are  moulded  in  a  new  metal.  He 
shrieks  his  vapid  ditty  in  raucous  falsetto ;  he 
flicks  his  spangled  skirt ;  he  winks  at  the  or- 
chestra leader  and  shakes  his  buttocks ;  his 
bosom  has  become  an  enormous  jelly.  Again  he 
has  gone  but  soon  the  figure  of  an  Italian  pa- 
triot appears,  a  large  florid  person  with  heavy 
hair  and  mustache.  Across  his  chest,  over 
his  shoulder,  and  ending  in  a  sash  at  his  hip, 
he  wears  the  tricolor  of  Italy.  Farfarieilo  paints 
the  man  in  action;  he  is  forever  marching  in 
parades  (the  moment  when  he  falls  out  of  step 
always  arouses  a  hot  chill  of  appreciation  in 
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me!);  he  is  forever  making  speeches  at  ban- 
quets; he  is  forever  shouting,  Viva  Italia!  Like 
all  good  caricatures  this  is  not  only  a  comment 
on  the  thing  itself,  it  is  the  thing  itself.  And 
as  this  portrait  is  essentially  provincial  it  there- 
by passes  easily  into  the  universal  apprehension. 
We  all  know  this  man  in  some  guise  or  other. 
Farfarieilo  goes  on,  singing,  acting,  imperson- 
ating. Perhaps  next  he  is  one  of  the  Bersigliert, 
perhaps  a  Spanish  dancer,  perhaps  a  funeral  di- 
rector, or  a  night-watchman,  or  an  Italian  nurse- 
girl.  He  may  sing  Pasquale  Basciamento,  Rosa- 
Una,  Patsy,  Quanno  Spusaie  Francisco,  or 
'O  Richiamato,  but  always  at  the  end  he  is  the 
iceman.  The  applause  grows  wilder  and  wilder, 
the  shouts  more  thunderous,  as  the  half-hour  of 
his  appearance  dwindles  away,  and  sooner  or 
later,  mingled  with  the  bravos  are  cries  of  "Ice- 
man !  Iceman !,"  this  iceman  who  sings  folk- 
songs of  his  native  land  to  amuse  his  customers, 
who  forget  their  empty  ice-boxes  while  they 
watch  him.  Of  all  Farfariello's  numbers  this 
is  the  most  popular  and  perhaps  deservedly  so 
for  to  his  Italians  it  suggests  both  home  and 
the  adopted  country. 

More  than  any  other  interpreter  before  the 
public— if  I  except  Yvette  Guilbert— Farfarieilo 
has  made  his  own  material,  created  the  stuff  in 
which  he  works.  This  is  his  greatest  claim  to 
interest.  Like  a  novelist  he  goes  to  the  people 
themselves  for  his  inspiration.  His  characters 


Familiar  figure  of  New  York's  Little  Italy, 
as  portrayed  by  Farfarieilo 
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LENORA  NOVASIO 

Lending    her    grace    and    good 

looks    to    "The    Rainbow   Girl" 

on  tour 
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Ira  L.  Hill 


IRENE    FARBER 

Who,     with     her     sister,     Con- 
stance, is  supporting  Al  Jolson 
in   the  successful  Winter  Gar- 
den   production    "Sinbad" 


TULLE  LINDAHL 


The    Danish    dancer,    who    has 

appeared  in  recitals  with  Michio 

Itow,   is   now   in   the   revue   at 

the    Palais    Royal 


Foley 

GRACE   KEESHON 

The  Winter  Garden  is  known 
for  its  beautiful  girls.  Miss 
Keeshon  can  well  be  said  to 
have  added  to  the  reputation 
of  this  popular  playhouse,  for 
she  has  been  seen  in  several 
Winter  Garden  productions 


ON        THE        MUSICAL        COMEDY        STAGE 


are  almost  all  of  them  typical  Italian  figures  in 
America,  not  the  Italians  of  Naples,  Venice,  or 
Rome,  but  the  immigrant,  the  Italian  as  he  be- 
haves in  his  new  environment  under  new  condi- 
tions, in  new  occupations.  Once  having  selected 
his  model  (or  models,  for  often  he  combines 
the  outstanding  features  of  a  dozen  types)  he 
writes  his  own  songs,  arranges  his  own  gestures, 
designs  his  own  costumes,  and  even  makes  his 
oivn  ivigs.  This  last  detail  amazed  me  when  I 
learned  of  it.  It  would  seem  that  Farfariello, 
without  perhaps  having  heard  of  Gordon  Craig, 
is  exactly  following  out  Craig's  idea  of  the 
artist  of  the  theatre  who  is  to  be  and  do  every- 


thing. All  that  remains  for  Farfariello  is  to 
paint  his  own  scenery  and  write  his  own  music ! 
A  practical  reason  dictated  the  wig  making.  He 
found  that  for  each  of  his  songs  he  would  need 
a  different  wig  and  in  his  early  days  the  price 
of  wigs  exceeded  the  weight  in  his  purse.  So 
he  apprenticed  himself  to  a  wig  maker  and 
worked  diligently  at  that  trade  all  day  while  at 
night  he  sang  in  the  old-time  Bowery  concert 
halls. 

Eduardo  Migliaccio  was  born  thirty-eight 
years  ago  in  the  same  small  town  in  Southern 
Italy  where  Enrico  Caruso  was  born  seven  years 
earlier.  Coming  to  America  twenty  years  ago 


at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  went  to  work  as  a 
clerk  in  a  bank. 

Migliaccio  had  a  voice  and  it  seemed  to  him 
that  he  might  make  money  more  easily  in  a 
concert  hall  than  in  a  bank. 

And  so  the  ''Rei  del  Macchiettisti"  began  his 
professional  career,  in  a  small  room  behind  a 
Bowery  saloon,  frequented  by  his  compatriots. 
At  first  he  sang  Neapolitan  folk  and  popular 
songs,  imitating  types  he  had  observed  in  South- 
ern Italy  but,  although  he  was  successful  from 
the  beginning,  he  soon  found  that  his  audiences 
showed  their  wildest  delight  when  he  imperson- 
ated some  local  figure. 


NEW  YORK  HONORS  EDWIN 


IN   the   silver  haze  of  a   November  noon  the 
art  of  the  stage  was  honored  by  an  event 
that   was  unique   in   New   York.     The  first 
statue   erected   to   an   actor   in   the   world's   me- 
tropolis   was    unveiled    in    Gramercy    Park.      It 
was     America's     manner     of     knighting     Edwin 
Booth. 

It  seemed  to  the  half  a  thousand  persons  who 
had  gathered  from  far  and  near  corners  of 
Manhattan  to  do  reverence  to  the  memory  of 
the  foremost  American  actor  that  the  little  en- 
fenced  green  oblong  was  a  spot  of  sentiment 
in  a  wilderness  of  commerce.  It  was  a  place 
where  one  pauses  to  remember,  and  is  not  in- 
terrupted in  his  recollections.  The  statue,  life- 
size,  stands  conspicuously  among  the  trees,  their 
comrade  yet  dominating  them.  Almost  directly 
across  the  street  is  the  gracious  gray  facade  of 
the  house  that  was  Edwin's  Booth  home  and 
which  he  gave  to  his  own  profession. 

The  sculptor,  who 
had  won  the  compe- 
tition among  mem- 
bers of  the  Players' 
Club  for  the  perpet- 
uation in  stone  of  the 
memory  of  its  foun- 
der, reveals  Booth  in 
his  gentlest  mood. 
The  head  is  mildly 
bowed.  The  features 
are  relaxed  in  a  med- 
itative smile.  The 
posture  is  that  medi- 
tative one,  in  which 
he  began  the  classic 
soliloquy  as  Hamlet. 
His  daughter  Edwina 
Booth  Grossman,  sat 
on  a  rustic  seat  at 
his  feet.  His  grand- 
son, Edwin  Booth 
Grossman  lifted  his 
son,  the  actor's  infant 
great  grandson,  in 
his  arms,  to  look  at 
the  smiling  bronze. 

At  a  signal  Guy 
Nichols,  the  well- 
known  and  popular 
librarian  of  the  Play- 
ers who,  when  an 
actor,  had  played 

with  Booth,  drew  aside  the  wrapping  as  a  stage 
curtain  parts.  That  moment  the  sun  came  forth, 
shone  for  an  instant  on  the  graceful  bronze,  and 
withdrew  for  the  day. 

Howard  Kyle,  Secretary  of  the  Edwin  Booth 
Memorial  Committee,  turning  to  John  Drew, 
President  of  the  Players,  said: 


"My  dear  Mr.  President,  it  is  with  a  sense  of 
deep  gratitude  that  we  meet  you  at  the  base  of 
this  finished  memorial,  designed  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  our  common  benefactor,  a  great 
actor,  the  enchantment  of  whose  art  is  still  an 
abiding  inspiration  in  our  lives.  The  commit- 
tee, speaking  for  the  united  membership  of  the 
club,  whose  voluntary  contributions  have  met 
the  cost  entailed,  have  the  honor  to  ask  that 
The  Players  now  accept  a  clear  title  to  this 
monument,  free  from  encumbrance,  and  assume 
faithfully  the  duty  of  its  care  and  preservation. 

"Honored  sir,  on  this  the  anniversary  of  his 
birth,  the  memorial  to  Edwin  Booth  is  now 
ready  to  be  unveiled." 

Mr.  Drew  made  reply : 

"Mr.  Secretary,  from  the  poet  to  whose  genius 
Edwin  Booth  dedicated  his  great  powers  of  in- 
terpretation I  may  well  take  my  cue  to-day. 
You  remember  that  line  in  'The  Merchant  of 


I  Underwood  &•  Underwood 


Brander  Matthews  making  an  address  at  the  unveiling  of 
the  Edwin  Booth  Memorial  in  Gramercy  Park,  New  York 


Venice,'  'Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls.' 
Out  of  the  immortal  memory  of  Edwin  Booth 
there  has  flowed  the  harmony  to  which  we  owe 
this  statue,  the  harmony  of  many  men,  working 
steadily  and  devotedly  together  to  do  honor  to 
his  name.  Amongst  members  of  the  Players, 
the  club  which  he  founded  and  gave  not  only  to 


his  own  profession,  but  to  the  other  arts,  the 
monument  was  planned  and  made  possible.  Two 
players  fashioned  it.  The  bronze  was  modeled 
by  the  sculptor,  Edmond  T.  Quinn.  The  ped- 
estal was  designed  by  the  architect,  Edwin  S. 
Dodge.  And  that  it  stands  now,  amid  these 
trees  upon  which  Booth  loved  to  gaze  from 
the  windows  of  his  home  yonder,  is  due  to  the 
courteous  co-operation  of  the  trustees  of  Gram- 
ercy Park,  who  have  sympathized  with  our  pro- 
ject from  its  beginning. 

"An  immense  good  will,  my  friends,  has  car- 
ried the  project  to  its  successful  completion.  I 
speak  it  with  feeling.  It  is  as  the  gift  of  a 
company  of  loyal,  loving  hearts  that  I  accept, 
on  behalf  of  the  Players,  this  statue  of  the 
noblest  Hamlet  the  American  stage  has  ever 
produced,  our  leader  and  our  friend." 

John  B.  Pine's  rejoinder  was :  "The  trustees 
of  the  park  for  themselves  and  those  whom  they 

represent  cordially 
welcome  the  distin- 
guished guest  you 
have  brought  us  and 
we  congratulate  you 
upon  the  accomplish- 
ment of  your  long 
cherished  wish  in  the 
erection  of  this  stat- 
ue of  the  great  player 
who  for  so  many 
years  made  Gramercy 
Park  his  home." 

Brander  Matthews, 
said :  "We  may  ap- 
ply to  Edwin  Booth 
the  praise  given  to 
Shakespeare  as  an 
actor  by  a  contempo- 
rary: 'He  was  ex- 
cellent in  the  quality 
he  professed."  In 
founding  the  Play- 
ers he  built  himself 
a  monument  more  en- 
during than  bronze; 
and  now  we  have  set 
up  this  enduring 
bronze,  to  stand  here 
through  the  years, 
and  to  bear  witness 
that  he  saw  the  Play- 
ers well  bestowed." 
About  the  statue  in  admiring  groups  stood 
Robert  Mantell,  Oliver  Dodd  Byron,  Bruce  Mc- 
Rae,  Louis  Mann,  Francis  Wilson,  Henry  B. 
Stanford,  Agnes  Arden,  widow  of  Edwin  Arden 
•and  daughter  of  Thomas  Keene,  Daniel  Froh- 
man,  Laura  Burt,  Mrs.  Suzanne  West  ford  Allen 
and  Miss  Laura  Sedgwick  Collins. 
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Mrs.     Olrik    dissuades     Marie,    the     daughter    of     a     rich 
banker,  from  accepting  the  attentions  of  Count  Helsinger 


Clara  Tice's  conception  of 
Mme.  Kalich  as  Lilla  Olrik 


i 


i.  E.  Anson  Bertha  Kalich 

Lilla  begs  the  Count  for  her  letters 


A.  E.  Anson  Bertha  Kalich 

Lilla  strangles  the  Count  and  gets  her 
letters  just  as  her  husband  comes  in 


THE    RIDDLE:     WOMAN"-A    PLAY    OF     BIG     DRAMATIC     MOMENTS 


PLAYS  MADE  IN  AMERICA 

Pre-rei)olutionary  and  other  pieces   by  native 
authors  now  greatly  prized  by  private  collectors 

By  CHARLTON   ANDREWS 


ONE  significant  consequence  of  the  Great 
War  has  been  the  rise  in  popularity  of 
the  American  play.  Within  the  memory 
of  most  playgoers  our  metropolitan  theatres 
were  occupied  almost  exclusively  by  the  foreign 
drama.  Time  was  when  producers  like  Daly 
and  Charles  Frohman  scarcely  dreamed  of  at- 
tempting the  production  of  the  work  of  our 
native  playwrights. 

However,  since  1914  we  have  changed  all 
that.  Nowadays  it  is  the  foreign  piece  that  is 
the  exception.  American  authors  by  the  score 
are  turning  out  more  or  less  creditable  dramatic 
work,  and  no  small  part  of  it  finds  its  way  to 
the  Paris  and  the  London  stage.  Moreover,  it 
is  no  longer  considered  comme  il  faut  in  writ- 
ing books  about  the  drama  in  general  to  leave 
a  blank  page  to  represent  America's  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  the  stage. 

And  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  in  the  early 
days  our  country  was  unproductive  in  this  re- 
gard. This  fact  was  lately  impressed  upon  me 
while  I  was  examining  the  remarkable  collec- 
tion of  native  dramatic  pieces  which  has  been 
assembled  by  Dr.  Fred  W.  Atkinson,  president 
of  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute. 

It  has  not  been  many  years  now  since  Dr. 
Atkinson  took  over  as  the  nucleus  for  this  col- 
lection about  a  hundred  and  fifty  printed  plays 
gathered  together  by  another  enthusiast. 


r  I  ""O  this  group  he  has  added  from  time  to 
•*•  time  until  he  now  owns  fully  two  thous- 
and American  plays,  including  tragedies,  come- 
dies, operas,  melodramas,  farces,  dramatic 
poems,  and  other  compositions  that  baffle  all 
attempts  at  classification.  And  yet  in  spite  of 
the  large  number  of  plays  already  in  his  poses- 
sion,  his  "want  list"  is  of  almost  equal  length. 

Of  the  plays  now  in  the  collection  more  than 
two  hundred  were  published  before  1830.  Two 
hundred  more  dating  from  the  same  period  are 
still  being  sought.  Crude  little  pieces,  most  of 
them,  no  doubt;  but  real  contributions,  all  of 
them,  to  a  source  from  which  a  characteristic 
American  literature  is  likely  to  spring,  as  well 
as  mirrors  held  up  to  contemporary  thought 
and  life. 

Writers  on  the  American  drama  are  fond  of 
sagely  informing  us  that  the  first  American 
play  was  "The  Prince  of  Parthia"  by  Thomas 
Godfrey.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  first  place  be- 
longs to  "Androborus,"  a  farce  written  by  Gov- 
ernor Hunter  in  collaboration  with  Lewis 
Morris,  a  native  American  and  chief  justice  of 
the  New  York  colony.  It  was  declared  to  have 
been  printed  in  1714  at  Monoropolis,  or  "Fool's 
Town,"  which — oddly  enough— was  probably 
New  York. 

There  appear  to  be  more  copies  extant  of 
the  first  edition  of  "Hamlet"  than  of  "Andro- 
borus" of  which,  so  far,  but  one  specimen  has 
been  located.  This  copy,  which  at  various 
times  has  belonged  to  Garrick,  Kemble,  and  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  is  now  the  property  of 
H.  E.  Huntington,  of  New  York  City.  Ap- 
parently "Androborus"  (the  man-eater)  was 


not  intended  for  stage  production.  It  was  an 
effectual  satire  on  political  conditions  of  the 
time,  and  it  served  to  put  a  stop  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  clergy  of  Trinity  Parish  in  the 
government  of  the  colony. 


THE  "Prince  of  Parthia"  was  the  first  play 
written  and  printed  in  America  to  be  there 
acted  by  a  professional  company,  and  it  was  the 
first  printed  American  tragedy.  In  Dr.  Atkin- 
son's collection,  however,  the  Godfrey  play  is 
preceded  by  "The  Prince  and  the  Patriot,"  a 
"moral  and  divine"  piece,  written  by  "an  Amer- 
ican Gentleman,"  printed  in  London  in  1756,  and 
not  intended  to  be  acted. 

"The  Prince  of  Parthia"  was  played  April  24, 
1767,  at  the  Southwark  Theatre  in  Philadelphia. 
The  only  other  play  written  in  America  to  be 
produced  on  the  professional  stage  before  the 
Revolution  was  "The  Conquest  of  Canada,"  by 
George  Cockings.  The  latter  piece  was  done 
at  the  same  theatre  in  1773.  The  author  styled 
himself  "Camillo  Querno,  Poet  Laureate  to 
Congress."  In  spite  of  this  fact  "The  Conquest 
of  Canada"  obtained  the  honor  of  a  second  edi- 
tion. 

AS  for  Godfrey's  play,  although  it  is  a  some- 
what crude  and  bombastic  imitation  of  Eliza- 
bethan classic  tragedy,  it  possesses  a  well-con- 
structed plot,  vigorous  action,  consistent  charac- 
ters, steadily  advancing  interest,  and  occasional 
gleams  of  true  poetry. 

The  next  important  item  in  the  Atkinson  col- 
lection is  the  tragedy,  "Ponteach;  or,  The  Sav- 
ages of  America,"  written  in  exceedingly  blank 
verse  by  Major  Robert  Rogers,  an  Indian 
ranger,  and  printed  in  London  in  1766.  It  deals 
with  the  wrongs  of  the  American  Indian,  and 
it  supplied  Parkman  with  material  for  "The 
Conspiracy  of  Pontiac."  Amateurs  have  whiled 
away  a  summer  evening  on  Lake  George  with  a 
production  of  this  piece,  but  that  seems  to  be 
about  as  far  as  anybody  has  ever  ventured  with 
it. 

"The  Disappointment ;  or  The  Force  of 
Credulity,"  a  comic  opera  dealing  with  buried 
pirate  treasure,  exists  in  the  Atkinson  collec- 
tion only  in  the  second  edition ;  and  as  yet  no 
copy  of  the  first  has  been  traced.  One  of  its 
tunes  is  said  to  be  Yankee  Doodle,  an  air 
which  is  generally  declared  to  have  been  com- 
posed during  the  Revolution. 


WHO  was  America's  first  woman  play- 
wright? Quick  as  a  flash  the  Atkinson 
catalogue  answers,  "Charlotte  Lennox."  While 
a  resident  of  London  she  wrote  "The  Sister," 
which  was  acted  at  Convent  Garden  with  an  - 
amusing  epilogue  by  Goldsmith.  We  are  also 
told  that  it  was  the  first  American  play  to  be 
translated  into  German — though  surely  that  fact 
should  not  be  held  against  it. 

More  prolific  as  a  dramatist  was  Mrs.  Mercy 
Warren,  sister  of  James  Otis,  the  patriot.  She 
wrote  six  plays,  all  but  the  first  of  which  are 


in  Dr.  Atkinson's  library.  "The  Group"  and1 
"The  Motley  Assembly"  are  examples  of  dra- 
matic satire.  As  for  "The  Blockheads,"  the 
collector  doubts  that  Mrs.  Warren  wrote  it.  It 
is  a  retort  to  General  Burgoyne's  farce,  "The 
Blockade,"  which  was  played  in  Faneuil  Hall 
by  British  officers  during  the  siege  of  Boston. 
Burgoyne  had  ridiculed  our  Continental  Army, 
and  the  invective  of  "The  Blockheads"  must 
have  been  greatly  relished  •  by  the  victorious 
Yankees. 

Plays  of  the  Revolution  are  numerous,  though 
none,  perhaps,  are  so  interesting  as  Royall  Ty- 
ler's "The  Contrast"  (1787),  which  introduces 
the  typical  Yankee  Jonathan.  Its  success  in- 
spired William  Dunlap  to  inaugurate  a  new  era 
in  American  playwriting.  Dr.  Atkinson  owns- 
an  almost  complete  collection  of  the  various 
editions  of  this  author.  In  "The  Father,"  by 
the  way,  there  is  the  first  reference  in  fiction  to 
Tammany  Hall 

Among  the  Ninteenth  Century  playwrights- 
represented  are  John  Howard  Payne,  seventeen 
of  whose  pieces  have  been  here  assembled. 
The  author  of  another  famous  song,  The  Old 
Oaken  bucket — Samuel  Woodworth — also  con- 
tributes two  plays.  And  then  there  are  "Meta- 
mora,"  the  first  American  prize  play,  by  John 
Brougham,  long  the  favorite  vehicle  of  Edwin 
Forrest;  Robert  Montgomery  Bird's  "The  Glad- 
iator." played  by  Forrest  and  Robert  Downing; 
Boker's  "Francesca  da  Rimini";  and  many  other 
interesting  items. 


IN  commenting  on  his  interest  in  early  native 
-plays  Dr.  Atkinson  explains,  "American  dra- 
matic historians  have  dealt  mainly  with  the 
actors  and  actresses,  the  theatres  and  managers, 
but  the  plays  have  received  little  consideration. 
And  yet  to  the  seeker  in  this  neglected  field 
there  is  bound  to  come  a  lasting  satisfaction. 
One  is  stirred  profoundly  as  he  stands  near  the 
beginnings,  however  crude,  of  any  art.  And 
anyone  who  attempts  to  cover  the  whole  range 
of  our  playwriting  finds  the  foundation  period 
the  most  stimulating  to  his  enthusiasm." 

There  may  not  be  a  single  powerful  and  sig- 
nificant play  in  the  whole  list.  In  fact,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  there  is  little  real  drama  and 
that  the  plays  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  litera- 
ture, and  yet  from  the  point  of  view  of  social 
as  well  as  literary  history  they  are  worth  serious 
attention.  For  the  student  of  American  drama 
they  give  an  opportunity  for  comparative  study 
of  the  old  American  plays  with  the  new,  and 
provide  the  only  means  to  determine  America's 
actual  contribution  to  dramatic  art. 

Besides  the  joy  of  knowing,  there  is  the  joy 
of  collecting!  Many  of  these  early  plays  were 
thin  books,  issued  without  covers,  and  were 
hardly  thought  of  sufficient  interest  by  their 
owners  to  be  bound.  By  the  time  they  were  pub- 
lished the  habit  of  reading  plays  which  was  com- 
mon to  the  English-speaking  world  as  late  as 
the  days  of  Goldsmith  and  Sheridan  had  almost 
disappeared,  the  play  being  eclipsed  by  the 
novel.  Rarely,  therefore,  were  these  old  plays 
preserved  in  family  libraries. 
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Charlotte  Fair  child 


The  Misses  Faithful,  Sinclair,  Bruce,  Conway,  Marlowe  and  Hall— a 
sextet  of  pretty  chorus  girls  in  "The  Canary"  at  the  Globe  Theatre 


No  matter  what  happens 
the  musical  comedy  is 
always  with  us.  If  in- 
fluenza keeps  theatre- 
goers away  from  most 
of  the  playhouses,  the 
musical  comedy  houses 
still  display  S.  R.  O. 
signs.  If  war  dulls  the 
spirit,  the  musical  com- 
edy helps  brighten  folks 
up.  If  business  is  bad, 


Hie  t.  b.  m.  can  always 
(ind  enough  ready  cash 
to  see  the  latest  show — 
which  is,  of  course,  for 
him,  a  musical  one.  "Oh, 
My  Dear"  and  "The 
Canary"  are  two  of  the 
latest  of  this  particular 
brand  of  Broadway  of- 
fering to  strike  the  pop- 
ular fancv 
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Ivy  Sawyer  as   Hilda  and  Joseph  Santley  as 
Bruce    in    "Oh,    My     Dear"   at   the     Princess 
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REAL  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  STAGE 

Brief  reign   of  glory    and  then   a 
suicide' s  grave  for  footlight  favorite 

By  CHARLES   BURNHAM 


MANY  old  New  Yorkers  could  no  doubt 
if  they  ransack  their  memory,  recall 
the  incidents  I  am  about  to  relate.  1 
repeat  the  story  which  in  the  main  was  told  to 
me  by  Lester  Wallack,  in  one  of  those  charming 
conversational  moments,  in  which  the  great  act- 
or and  most  lovable  of  men  recalled  past  inci- 
dents of  the  profession  of  which  he  was  such 
a  great  "leader  and  honored  member. 

In  the  fifties,  Wallack's  Theatre,  under  the 
management  of  the  elder  Wallack,  was  situated 
at  the  corner  of  Broome  Street  and  Broadway 
and  under  his  skilful  guidance  it  had  become 
firmly  established  as  the  leading  place  of  amuse- 
ment. An  opening  night  at  this  house  was 
looked  upon  as  more  than  a  passing  event  in  the 
life  of  the  city,  and  everybody  who  was  con- 
sidered anybody  felt  it  their  duty  to  be  present 
on  such  auspicious  occasions.  Everybody  knew 
everybody  in  those  days,  so  that  the  occupants 
of  the  orchestra  stalls  seemed  like  one  large 
family  party,  while  the  youthsl  in  the  gallery 
were  just  as  intimate.  It  seems  a  long  time  ago 
now,  although  many  who  frequented  the  upper 
gallery  of  that  favorite  resort,  are  still  in  their 
prime  to-day. 

One  winter's  night  in  the  early  fifties,  when 
the  streets  of  New  York  were  knee-deep  with 
snow,  the  majority  of  amusement  seekers  in 
order  to  reach  the  theatres  were  compelled  to 
use  the  great  open  sleighs,  drawn  by  four  horses, 
that  jingled  up  and  down  Broadway — a  journey 
made  a  bit  exciting  by  the  small  boy  with  his 
well  directed  snow-ball. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficult  traveling  on  the 
night  in  question,  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the 
city  were  assembling  at  their  favorite  place  of 
amusement  to  witness  the  first  performance 
of  a  new  play  by  the  then  very  pop- 
ular author  John  Brougham.  The  play  was  cast 
to  the  full  strength  of  the  company  which  Mr. 
Wallack  had  gathered  about  him  including  such 
famous  artists  as  John  Lester,  (Lester  Wallack) 
John  Brougham,  actor  as  well  as  author,  Mr. 
Blake,  Walcot,  Dyott,  Mrs.  Stephens,  Mrs.  Con- 
way  and  Mrs.  Brougham.  At  the  bottom  of 
this  list  of  famous  names,  appeared  that  of  Miss 
Fanny  Dean,  followed  by  the  announcement  that 
it  was  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage. 

Anticipations  ran  high.  It  was  expected  the 
successful  author  would  add  to  his  already  long 
list  of  successful  plays,  while  the  acting  was  a 
foregone  conclusion.  When  the  evening  was 


over,  the  unexpected  which  frequently  occurs 
in  the  theatre  had  taken  place,  and  an  unknown 
had  carried  away  the  honors  of  the  night.  The 
play  proved  a  failure,  the  parts  were  unsuited 
to  the  performers,  while  the  young  slip  of  a 
girl,  scarcely  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  with- 
out previous  stage  experience,  emerged  the  hero- 
ine of  the  evening.  Her  winsomeness  and  natural- 
ness of  acting,  coupled  with  her  charming  sing- 
ing and  delightful  dancing  at  once  established 
her  in  the  front  rank  of  the  favorites  of  the 
stage.  Lester  Wallack  in  speaking  of  the  oc- 
currence said,  "In  all  my  experience  I  never 
saw  an  audience  so  carried  away  with  enthus- 
iasm, by  one  so  young  and  inexperienced." 

The  next  day  Fanny  Dean  was  the  talk  of  the 
town,  while  society,  then  as  now  ever  on  the 
alert  for  a  new  favorite  sought  her  out  and 
made  her  their  own  special  pet  at  their  private 
functions.  Rival  managers  endeavored  to  in- 
duce her  to  desert  the  Wallack  forces,  prom- 
ising to  make  her  a  star.  This  served  in  a 
great  measure  to  turn  the  young  girl's  mind 
and  she  dreamed  that  the  future  would  be  one 
great  blaze  of  light  and  success.  Unfortunate- 
ly, during  the  remainder  of  her  brief  stage 
career  she  never  duplicated  her  first  night's 
triumph,  due  in  a  measure  to  the  fact  that  no 
suitable  vehicle  was  found  to  display  her  capa- 
bilities, and  so,  to  the  great  theatre-going  pub- 
lic, she  became  numbered  among  those  first 
night  heroes  and  heroines  we  see  who  fret  their 
brief  hour  upon  the  stage  and  are  seldom  heard 
of  after. 

When  genius  guides  and  an  individual  is 
raised  from  obscurity  to  fame,  the  pub- 
lic demand  for  information  regarding  the  for- 
tunate one  who  has  gained  distinction  often 
tends  to  spoil  the  favorite  upon  whom  they  lav- 
ish their  adulation,  and  they  become  obsessed 
with  their  own  importance. 

And  so  it  was  with  the  young  heroine.  While 
maintaining  her  ability  to  entertain  at  private 
affairs,  she  was  less  and  less  before  the  public 
eye  and  managers  ceased  their  efforts  to  en- 
gage her.  Becoming  enamored  of  a  chance  ac- 
quaintance, met  at  the  house  of  a  well  known 
society  leader,  she  was  married,  only  to  find  in 
a  few  brief  days  she  had  made  another  mistake 
in  her  young  career.  Then,  too  late,  she  met 
the  man  she  really  loved,  her  husband  seemingly 
contented  to  live  upon  her  earnings,  discovering 
her  new  attachment,  made  her  life  a  burden. 


One  bright  spring  morning  in  June,  in  those 
earlier  days  in  the  life  of  the  great  city,  when, 
"the  oriole  swinging  on  the  swaying  branch  of 
the  sycamore  in  the  old  city  streets,  and  the 
blue  bird  flying  athwart  the  white  blossoms  of 
the  horse  chestnut,  and  the  robin  building  her 
nest  in  the  willow,"  were  common  sights  along 
our  thoroughfares,  the  morning  papers  printed 
an  item  telling  of  the  finding  of  the  body  of  a 
young  girl  floating  in  the  waters  of  Pelham  Bay. 

Briefly,  they  referred  to  the  incident — 
"the  body  seemed  to  be  that  of  a  well  ap- 
pearing, well  dressed,  refined  looking  girl  of 
beautiful  features  apparently  about  twenty-One 
years  of  age."  There  were  no  marks  of  iden- 
tification, though  the  following  letter  was  found 
in  a  pocket  of  her  dress. 

"Tell  me  how  to  face  the  dreary  loneliness  of 
my  future.  I  am  a  coward  and  dare  not  meet 
it.  Such  a  short  time  since  the  world  was  one 
great  living  dream.  I  am  scarcely  living  now. 
I  cannot  sleep  or  rest  for  this  thing  is  ever 
before  me.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  am 
suffering.  Everything  in  life  once  was  so 
sweet,  so  hopeful,  so  bright — and  now  all  is 
desolation.  Ask  your  own  heart,  if  you  ought 
not  to  be  merciful  to  poor  unhappy  me." 

An  investigation  set  on  foot  showed  that  the 
body  was  that  of  the  young  debutante  who 
scarcely  six  months  previous  had  heard  herself 
proclaimed  that  one  wonderful  night  at  the 
theatre.  Crowned  with  glory  when  winter's 
snows  were  about  her,  she  made  her  farewell 
appearance  upon  life's  stage  when  all  nature 
was  just  wakening  with  new  joys. 

In  the  great  Necropolis  of  New  York,  there 
lie  buried  many  of  those  who  in  the  days  gone 
by  delighted  with  the  grace,  beauty  and  art  of 
their  profession.  Most  of  the  names  engraved 
upon  the  stones  that  mark  their  resting  place, 
are  those  of  famous  men  and  women  of  the 
theatre  of  whom  history  speaks.  In  a  lonely  cor- 
ner of  that  great  city  of  the  dead,  the  swaying 
branches  of  a  willow  tree  casts  fitful  shadows 
over  the  resting  place  of  the  young  girl  whose 
career  began  so  auspiciously  and  ended  so  sadly. 
Loving  hands  of  those,  who,  despite  her  faults 
cherished  her  memory  and  grieved  for  the 
young  life  so  sadly  wasted,  caused  to  be  erected 
a  stone  representing  a  vine  clinging  to  a  broken 
column,  symbolic  of  many  a  path  along  which 
reputation  is  sought  but  which  frequently  ends 
in  ruin  and  decay. 


A  PRESS-AGENT'S  NIGHTMARE 


John  Drew  is  temporarily  abandoning  the 
dress-suit  and  silk-hat.  He  is  planning  a  revival 
of  "Rip  Van  Winkle,"  with  himself  in  the  title- 
role. 

Maude  Adams  has  just  signed  a  contract  with 
the  Messrs.  Shubert  to  appear  in  the  next  pro- 
duction at  the  Winter  Garden. 

Lillian  Russell  will  realize  a  lifelong  ambi- 
tion and  appear  in  Shakespearean  repertoire,  her 
roles  including  Desdemona,  Ophelia,  and  Lady 
Macbeth. 


Mary  Pickford  is  to  abandon  ingenue  roles,  and 
will  be  a  vampire  in  a  piece  called  "The  Worst 
Woman  in  Paris." 

I  heda  Bara  is  to  abandon  vampire  roles,  and 
will  be  an  ingenue  in  a  piece  to  be  produced 
shortly  called  "Butter  Wouldn't  Melt  In  Her 
Mouth." 

David  Belasco  has  persuaded  Eva  Tang- 
nay  to  join  his  galaxy  of  stars,  and  the  vaude- 
ville favorite  will  be  featured  in  a  comedy  en- 
titled "f  Don't  Care." 


William  Faversham  is  to  revive  "Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy,"  with  himself  in  the  title-role, 
Maxine  Elliott  appearing  as  the  mother. 

William  S.  Hart  is  to  make  his  first  appear- 
ance as  a  young  man-about-town  in  a  society- 
play  now  being  adapted  for  the  films. 

Douglas  Fairbanks  will  take  things  easy  in  his 
next  picture.  He  will  portray  an  invalid,  a 
young  man  paralyzed  from  birth,  and  through- 
out the  entire  piece  he  will  not  walk  a  step  or 
move  a  muscle. 


Theatn  Magaiini,  January,  1910 
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AMATEUR  THEATRICALS 


In  this  department,  will  be  shown  each  month,  the  work  that   is   being  done  by  clever  Amateurs  in 
the  small  town,  the  big  city— in  the  universities,  schools  and  clubs  throughout  the  country. 

I  shall   be    glad   to    consider  for  publication  any  photographs  or  other  matter,  concerning   plays    and 
masques  done  by  amateurs  and  to  give  suggestions  and  advice  wherever  I  can.   Write  me.         The  Editor 
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A  GREAT  many  more  factors  go  into  the 
making  of  a  successful  amateur  production 
than  may  at  first  be  apparent.  The  organization 
of  a  staff  whose  duty  it  is  to  furnish  and  equip 
a  theatre,  hall,  or  school  room;  to  arrange  and 
efficiently  run  rehearsals;  to  supply  "props,"  cos- 
tumes, and  furniture;  to  manage  the  stage  dur- 
ing the  performance — all  this  is  next  in  import- 
ance to  the  acting  itself. 

Of  late  years,  in  particular,  it  has  been  made 
clear  that  the  art  of  the  theatre,  although  it  is 
a  collaboration  of  the  brains  and  hands  of  many 
persons,  must  be  under  the  supervision  of  one 
dominating  and  far-seeing  chief.  That  is  to  say, 
one  person  and  one  alone  must  be  responsible 
for  the  entire  production.  Except  in  rare  in- 
stances this  head  cannot  know  of  and  attend  to 
each  detail  himself,  but  it  is  his  business  to  see 
that  the  whole  organization  is  formed  and  man- 
aged according  to  his  wishes.  The  function  of 
this  ideal  manager  has  been  compared  with  that 
of  the  orchestral  conductor :  it  is  he  who  leads, 
and  he  should  be  the  first  to  detect  the  slightest 
discord.  While  the  foregoing  remarks  are  more 
strictly  applicable  to  acting  and  staging,  it  will 
readily  be  seen  that  if  the  same  leader  is  not  in 
touch  with  the  more  practical  side  of  the  pro- 
duction, there  is  likely  to  arise  that  working  at 
cross-purposes  which  has  ruined  many  an  ama- 
teur as  well  as  professional  production.  While  a 
great  deal  of  the  actual  work  must  be  done  by 
subordinates,  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
the  director  has  the  final  word  of  authority. 

Much  in  the  matter  of  organization  depends 
upon  the  number  and  ability  and  experience  of 
those  persons  who  are  available,  but  the  sugges.- 
tions  about  to  be  made  as  to  the  organization 
of  a  staff  are  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  director  is  a  capable  person,  and  his  assist- 
ants at  least  willing  to  learn  from  him.  As  a 
rule,  he  will  have  plenty  of  material  to  work 
with. 

The  Director 

producer,  the  head  under  whose  guid- 
ance the  entire  work  of  rehearsing  and  or- 
ganization should  lie,  is  called  the  director. 
However,  since  this  position  is  often  held  by  a 
hired  coach  or  by  some  one  else  who  cannot  be 
expected  to  attend  to  much  outside  the  actual 
rehearsing,  there  must  be  elected  or  appointed 
an  officer  who  is  directly  responsible.  This  offi- 
cer is: 

The  Stage  Manager 

A  S  the  director  cannot  always  be  present  at 
every  rehearsal,  and  as  oftentimes  two 
parts  of  the  play  are  rehearsed  simultaneously, 
it  is  evident  that  another  director  must  be  ready 
to  act  in  place  of  the  head.  It  is  chiefly  his 
duty  to  "hold"  the  prompt-book  and  keep  a  care- 
ful record  of  all  stage  business,  "cuts,"  etc.  At 
every  rehearsal  he  must  be  ready  to  prompt, 
either  lines  or  "business" — action,  gestures, 
crosses,  entrances,  exits,  and  the  like — and  call 


ORGANIZATION 

An  Important  Factor 
In  The  Success  Of  An 
Amateur  Performance 


the  attention  of  the  director  to  omissions  or 
mistakes  of  every  sort.  In  the  event  of  the 
director's  absence,  he  becomes  the  pro  tern. 
director  himself. 

It  is  advisable — though  not  always  possible 
— to  delegate  the  duties  of  property  man,  light- 
man,  curtain  man,  costume  man  (or  wardrobe 
mistress)  to  different  persons;  but  even  when 
this  is  done,  it  is  better  for  the  stage  manager 
to  keep  a  record  of  all  "property  plots,"  "light 
plots,"  "furniture  plots,"  etc. 

It  is  also  the  stage  manager's  business  to  ar- 
range the  time  and  place  of  rehearsals,  and 
hold  each  actor  responsible  for  attendance. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  dress  rehearsal  and  of 
the  actual  production,  it  is  the  stage  manager, 
and  not  the  director,  who  supervises  everything. 
His  position  is  that  of  commander-in-chief.  He 
either  holds  the  book,  or  is  at  least  close  by  the 
person  who  actually  follows  the  lines ;  sees  that 
each  actor  is  ready  for  his  entrance ;  that  the 
curtain  rises  and  falls  when  it  should;  that  his 
assistants  are  each  in  their  respective  places; 
and  that  the  entire  performance  "goes"  as  it  is 
intended  to  go. 

The  Business  Manager 

'J1  HIS  person  attends,  to  such  matters  as 
renting  the  theatreor  arranging  some 
place  for  the  performance — printing  and  distrib- 
uting tickets;  in  short,  everything  connected 
with  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  money.  It  is 
not  of  course  imperative  that  he  should  have 
much  to  do  with  the  director;  the  only  point  to 
be  borne  in  mind  being  that  every  one  connected 
with  the  production  of  a  play  should  be  in  touch 
with  those  in  authority.  The  business  manager 
ought  to  have  at  least  a  preliminary  conference 
with  the  director,  and  report  to  him  enrery 
week  until  a  few  days  before  the  performance, 
when  he  should  be  within  instant  call  in  case 
of  emergency.  The  property,  light,  furniture, 
and  costume  people  must  naturally  keep  in  close 
touch  with  him,  although  no  purchases  should 
be  made  without  the  permission  of  the  director, 
who  in  this  case  must  be  at  one  with  the  club  or 
organization. 


The  Property  Man 

duties  attaching  to  this  position  are 
definitely  and  necessarily  limited,  but  of 
great  importance.  Working  under  the  stage 
manager,  he  supplies  all  the  objects — such  as 
revolvers,  swords,  letters,  etc. — in  a  word, 
everything  actually  used  by  the  actors,  and  not 
falling  under  the  categories  of  "scenery,"  "cos- 
tumes," and  "furniture." 

It  will  be  found  necessary  in  some  cases  to 
add  to  the  staff  one  person  whose  business  it 
is  to  attend  to  the  matter  of  furnishings :  rugs, 
hangings,  pictures,  furniture,  and  so  forth ;  but 
in  case  there  is  no  such  person,  the  property 
man  attends  to  these  details  himself. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  that  from 
the  very  first  as  many  "props,"  as  much  furni- 
ture or  as  many  set  pieces  as  possible  (depend- 
ing on  whether  the  set  is  an  indoor  or  outdoor 
one),  should  be  used  by  the  actors.  In  this  way 
they  will  be  better  •  able  to  associate  their 
thoughts,  words,  and  gestures  with  the  material 
objects  with  which  they  will  be  surrounded  on 
the  fatal  night.  If  this  is  impracticable,  that 
is,  if  most  of  these  objects  cannot  be  secured 
from  the  first,  then  at  least  some  good  substitutes 
should  be  used.  Such  fundamentally  important 
articles  as  the  wall  in  Rostand's  "The  Ro- 
mancers," and  the  dentist's  chair  in  Shaw's 
"You  Never  Can  Tell,"  when  used  from  the  first 
rehearsals,  always  minimize  the  danger  of  con- 
fusion of  lines  or  business  at  the  last  moment. 

The  property  man  must  keep  a  list  of  every- 
thing required;  this  should  be  a  duplicate  of  the 
one  in  the  possession  of  the  stage  manager. 

The  Costume  Man 

A  GAIN  the  duties  are  simple.  If  they  play  is 
a  classic — Shakespeare,  for  instance, — the 
costumes,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred, 
had  better  be  rented  from  a  regular  costumer. 
The  costume  man,  then,  together  with  the  busi- 
ness manager,  attends  to  the  details  of  renting, 
and  sees  that  all  costumes  are  re;"ty  for  the 
dress  rehearsal.  If  the  costumes  are  made  to 
order,  the  matter  is  supervised  by  the  costume 
man.  But,  as  with  everything  else  connected 
with  the  best  amateur  efforts,  there  should  be 
some  expert  adviser,  not  so  much  one  versed 
in  history  and  archeology  as  an  artist  with  an 
eye  for  color  and  style.  The  director  in  any 
event  must  be  consulted,  so  that  lights,  scenery, 
and  costumes  may  harmonize.  Details  as  to 
costumes  are  to  be  found  in  many  books,  and 
need  not  here  be  discussed.  In  spite  of  a  good 
deal  that  has  been  written  to  the  contrary,  his- 
torical accuracy  is  not  of  vast  importance:  so 
long  as  there  are  no  glaring  anachronisms, 
Shakespeare  may  be  presented  with  actors 
wearing  pre-  or  post-Elizabethan  costumes,  pro- 
vided they  are  beautiful,  and  harmonize. 


The  material  for  this  article  was  taken  from  Barrett  H. 
Clark's  book  "How  to  Produce  Amateur  Plays"  published 
by  Little,  Brou'n  &  Company 


THE      OLD      PEABODY      PEW 

KATE  DOUGLAS  WIGGIN'S  DELIGHTFUL  ROMANCE  GIVEN 
IN    A     NEW     ENGLAND     M  E  E  T  I  N  G  -  H  O  U  S  E 

By  Maude  Skinner 


NONE  of  us  had  the  slightest  doubt  about 
the  author's  ability  to  dramatize  her 
charming  romance,  but  one  of  us  had 
grave  doubts  about  a  play  being  given  in  a 
church— it  should  not  be  done.  Another  one 
whose  early  histrionic  ^^^^^^^^^^m 
aspirations  were  fostered 
by  reciting  from  the  plat- 
form of  the  Sunday- 
school  room,  "Curfew 
Shall  Not  Ring  To-Night," 
thought  that  it  could  be 
done  but  would  not  be  ef- 
fective. 

The  one  who  had 
made  the  pilgrimage  for 
three  successive  years  in- 
sisted that  this  was 
unique,  and  explained  to 
the  High-Church  Lady 
that  a  Meeting-House  is 
not  bound  by  the  restric- 
tions certain  creeds  hold  : 
that  the  place  of  our  des- 
tination had  been  a  house 
of  worship  for  over  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years, 
yet  it  was  not  consecrated 
in  the  sense  that  only  re- 
ligious services  could  be 
held  there.  "And,"  she 
added,  "after  you  have 
seen  this  entertainment 
you  will  admit  it  has  been 
by  this  innovation." 


then  shown  to  our  pew  for  all  the  world  as  if 
we  were  going  to  service.  Friends  now  smiled 
their  greetings  but  there  was  no  conversation ; 
a  feeling  of  awe  pervaded.  The  High  Church 
I.ady  whispered  to  me,  "There  are  no  statues, 


Mrs.  Herman  Locke,   Mrs.  Latham  True,  Mrs.   George  Knox,  Miss  Bertha  Pierce,   Miss  Fannis 

Milliken,  Mrs.  Algernon  Dyer,  Mrs.  Walter  Thorn,  and  Mrs.  Gideon  Bradbury ...  .were  not  even 

amateurs — they   were  just  the  folk   of  the   village — so   well   did   they  do   their  parts 


further    sanctified 


'p  HE  High  Church  Lady  was  still  dubious, 
but  the  New  England  roads  along  which  we 
sped  were  too  enchanting  for  arguments  about 
plays  or  churches.  We  were  on  our  way  to  see 
the  nineteenth  performance  of  "The  Old  Peabody 
Pew"  acted  by  members  of  the  Dorcas  Society, 
and  in  the  very  church  where  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin  had  laid  the  scene  of  her  story. 

I  tried  to  remind  the  others  that  plays  of  the 
Middle  Ages  were  acted  in  churches,  but  no  one 
listened — the  day  was  too  beautiful.  Maine  was 
gorgeous  in  her  full  harvest,  and  along  the  road- 
sides tall-stemmed  golden  rod  and  asters  nodded 
before  the  stiff  sea  breeze.  We  sped  past  many 
a  farm  where  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  might 
have  stopped  to  sell  soap  on  the  day  when  she 
met  Adam  Ladd;  and  more  than  one  tidy  village 
suggested  the  haven  to  which  Mother  Carey 
took  her  precious  chickens.  It  was  a  friendly, 
smiling  day  and  nothing  seemed  friendlier  than 
the  many  peaceful  burying  grounds  we  passed 
along  the  way. 

'p  HE  Meeting-House  of  Buxton  Corner 
stands  at  one  end  of  the  village  green. 
Already  automobiles  were  being  parked  and 
hearty  greetings  exchanged  among  surprised 
friends  who  had  journeyed  from  distant  places, 
and  thought  it  unbelievable  that  any  but  them- 
selves should  know  of  the  Old  Peabody  Pew. 
We  loitered  until  the  church  bell  rang  and  were 


or  stained-glass  windows."  "No,"  I  whispered 
back,  "but  isn't  this  ingrain  carpet  interesting." 
I  did  not  then  know  that  the  play  had  to  do 
with  the  sewing  and  laying  of  that  very  carpet. 

HP  HE  church  bell  rang  a  second  time  and  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin  came  down  the  right  aisle 
— I  should  explain  that  the  Meeting-House  has 
two  aisles  leading  from  the  front  doors  down 
to  the  platform.  On  either  side  of  the  platform 
are  the  wing  pews,  (the  "Amen  corners"  as  they 
are  sometimes  not  irreverently  called)  and  these 
were  reserved  for  the  further  action  of  the 
play — in  fact,  "The  Old  Peabody  Pew"  was  the 
second  on  the  right.  Three  Gothic  chairs  on  the 
platform  were  the  only,  "stage  setting,"  unless 
one  included  the  spruce  boughs  placed  against 
the  back  wall ;  but  they  seemed  more  a  symbol 
of  the  State  than  a  decoration  for  the  play. — 
As  I  said :  "The  bell  rang  a  second  time  and 
Mrs.  Riggs  (Kate  Douglas  Wiggin)  came  down 
the  right  aisle  to  the  platform,  and  in  her 
charming  manner  told  the  inception  of  the  love 
story  of  Nancy  and  Justin.  How  it  had  come  to 
her  one  evening  when  she  and  other  members  of 
the  Dorcas  Society  having  sewn  and  laid  the 
ingrain  carpet,  noticed  for  the  first  time  the 
shabbiness  of  the  pews  and  not  being  able  to 
afford  fresh  paint,  they  decided  to  scrub  them. 
Weary  from  her  unaccustomed  task  she  sank 
down  to  rest  in  one  of  the  wing  pews  and  there 
in  the  twilight  the  story  came  to  her.  She  called 
it  "The  Peabody  Pew"  because  Peabody  and  Pew 
sounded  well  together  and  because  so  far  aj  she 


knew  there  had  never  been  a  Peabody  in  Buxton 
Corner.  The  opening  chapters  of  the  book  have 
been  arranged  into  a  prologue  in  verse  which 
she  recited  with  exquisite  grace,  and  then  took 
her  seat  with  the  congregation,  (I  mean  the 
audience)  and  down  the 
left  aisle  came  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Dorcas  So- 
ciety followed  by  other 
members  of  the  Carpet 
Committee.  The  play  had 
begun !  They  took  their 
places  on  the  platform 
'  and  as  they  sewed  to- 
gether the  strips  of  car- 
pet they  told  the  romance 
of  the  two  lovers.  It  was 
so  simply  told,  so  full  of 
te-nder  sympathy,  and 
with  flashes  of  keenest 
wit  that  we  laughed  or 
ue'jit,  and  often  both  to- 
gether all  through  the 
hour. 

The  author  had  said  in 
her  introduction  that  the 
players  were  not  profes- 
sional ;  that  they  were  not 
even  amateurs;  they  were 
just  the  folk  of  the  vil- 
lage interested  in  their 
house  wifely  cares,  and 
ambitious  only  for  public 
honors  inasmuch  as  through  the  financial  re- 
turns from  the  play  The  Dorcas  Society  could 
carry  on  its  helpful  and  charitable  work.  They 
may  not  have  understood  the  art  of  acting, 
(does  even  a  professional  actor  grow  so  wise?), 
and  not  being  amateurs  they  did  not  know  how 
to  over-act.  They  had  no  stage  fright  because 
they  were  not  self-conscious.  They  had  been 
carefully  selected  as  "types,"  and  then  they 
had  faithfully  obeyed  their  trainer.  I  have  sel- 
dom seen  a  better  directed  piece  of  work 
than  the  manner  in  which  the  President  of  the 
Dorcas  Society,  a  woman  of  classic  beauty,  sat 
stitching  the  carpet,  pausing  to  listen  to  the  gos- 
sip, her  needle  poised  in  the  most  unconscious 
attitude.  It  was  the  perfection  of  training. 

A  T  the  end  of  the  play  as  Nancy  and  Justin 
walked  out  together,  their  faces  shining 
with  joy,  we  could  scarcely  see  them  for  our 
own  happy  tears.  The  author  rose  to  recite  the 
epilogue,  calling  each  character  back  to  the 
platform  to  make  a  curtsy.  By  this  time  they 
were  so  true  that  it  seemed  they  must  have 
really  lived  and  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  had 
supernatural  power  to  call  their  very  spirits 
back  to  the  old  Meeting  House. 

With  a  sob  in  our  throats  and  a  song  in  our 
hearts  we  followed  the  players  across  the  green 
to  where  on  the  steps  of  a  hospitable  house, 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  stood  with  Nancy  and 
Justin  receiving  us  as  if  we  were  at  a  wedding 
reception.  It  was  an  experience  that  will  live 
in  our  memories. 
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THE  drive  on  the  St.   Mihiel  salient  began 
on  the  night   of   September   12th.     Three 
days    later,    while    the    artillery    was    still 
struggling  to  catch  up  with  the  infantry,  Amer- 
icans were  playing  at  the  village  of  Domremy  a 
pageant  play  of  the  life  of  Joan  of  Arc. 

The  production  was  made  by  a  combination 
of  the  soldier  talent  department  and  the  Craig 
players,  both  under  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Rehearsals 
were  directed  by  Thomas  Wood  Stevens  of  the 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  the  author  of 
the  play,  and  by  John  Craig.  Miss  Mary  Young, 
leading  woman  of  the  Craig  Players  appeared  in 
the  part  of  Joan  and  gave  a  performance  pow- 
erfully appealing  to  the  type  of  audience  she 
had  before  her;  very  simple,  heroic,  mystical, 
and  deeply  tragic.  As  Miss  Young  has  for  the 
past  six  months  kept  her  soldier  audiences  roar- 
ing with  laughter  through  innumerable  perform- 
ances of  "Baby  Mine,"  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  huts, 
the  day  at  Domremy  was  a  day  of  the  most 
vivid  and  memorable  contrast.  John  Craig  ap- 
peared as  Bishop  Cauchon,  and  other  members 
of  the  Craig  Players  took  part,  notably  Graham 
Velsey  as  Charles  VII.,  but  the  performance  as 
a  whole  depended  not  upon  the  professional 
actors,  but  upon  the  numerous  soldier  players 
who  had  worked  through  three  weeks  the  most 
serious  rehearsals  with  Miss  Young.  As  the 
play  allows  for  about  forty  speaking  parts  and 
numerous  silent  ones,  an  opportunity  was  given 
to  a  large  number  of  "outfits"  to  be  represented. 
Groups  came  from  base  hospitals,  from  the 
Ho.vlquarters  Troop,  from  the  cavalry  and  avia- 
tion, from  the  military  police  unit,  and  from  va- 
rious signal  corps  organizations,  as  well  as  a 
few  from  the  Red  Cross  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  sta- 
tioned in  the  neighborhood.  The 
rehearsals  had  been  held  at  va- 
rious Y.  M.  C.  A.  huts,  the  di- 
rectors and  Miss  Young  traveling 
about  to  work  with  the  various 
groups.  The  French  people  of  the 
village  showed  a  marked  interest 
in  the  performance  and  both  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  soldiers  found 
themselves  indebted  to  Monsieur  the 
Cure  of  Basilica  of  Jeanne  d'  Arc 
for  most  valuable  assistance. 

/y  HE  story  of  the  play,  which  was 

awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the 

Joan  of  Arc  Society  in  America  on 

the  occasion  of  its  first  performance 


"JOAN    OF    ARC" 
PAGEANT 
WITH  OUR   BOYS 
IN     FRANCE 


in  Pittsburgh,  is  the  story  of  the  maid's  career 
from  her  departure  from  Domremy,  the  little  vil- 
lage where  she  was  born,  to  her  tragic  death,  faith- 
fully dramatized  from  the  official  records  of  her 
trial.  The  costumes  used  were  designed  with 
great  detail  by  a  member  of  the  Institut  de 
France.  Nearly  all  of  Joan's  speeches  were 
taken  literally  from  authentic  records  still  in 
existence.  And  the  play  was  staged  on  the 
steps  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cathedrals 
in  France,  built  on  the  spot  where  some  five 
centuries  ago,  Joan  had  her  great  vision  which 
sent  her  out  to  save  France. 

""P  HIS  modern  Joan  d'Arc  in  the  person  of 
Mary  Young,  stood  on  the  steps  of  the 
beautiful  church  and  looked  out  over  the  same 
hills  as  did  the  maid  of  old.  Seated  about  her 
were  thousands  of  modern  sons  of  war,  fighting 
the  greatest  war  the  world  has  ever  known — 
sons  of  France  and  adopted  sons  from  over  the 
sea  who  had  answered  the  call  of  humanity. 


Mary  Young's  handling  of  the  part  was  su- 
perb. In  the  first  scene  she  creeps  on  the  stage 
a  shrinking  little  figure  in  brown  homespun 
with  a  black  cross  hung  about  her  neck,  and  a 
starched  white  peasant's  cap  upon  her  shining 
black  hair. 

Finally  we  saw  her  on  the  way  to  the  stake, 
going  with  faith  and  courage,  crying  out  cheer- 
fully to  those  about  her,  in  her  beautiful,  flute- 
like  voice. 

"For  now  is  the  land  trodden  down  by  its 
foe.  Those  who  buy  it  and  steal  it  shall  be 
driven  to  their  own  lands.  And  every  little 
village  under  the  smiling  favor  of  God  shall 
be  content  when  my  work  is  done." 

At  that  moment  a  strange  sound  was  heard  in 
the  air,  and  the  eyes  of  the  audience  looked 
above  to  see  if  perchance  a  sign  had  been  sent 
from  God.  Rising  over  the  wooded  hillside 
came  one,  two,  five,  ten,  sixteen  huge  American 
aeroplanes,  making  straight  for  the  Cathedral, 
humming  a  tune  of  safety  in  their  progress 
towards  us.  It  was  like  some  monumental  omen 
of  victory  and  peace  to  come,  these  huge  birds 
hovering  about  this  modern  Jeanne  and  her 
many  thousand  sons  of  war. 


\\/HEN    the   pageant   was   over   and   the   war- 
riors   of    these    great    days    began    to    pile 
into  army  trucks  to  take  them  back  to  their  bar- 
racks, the  incoming  drivers  told  us  of  the  suc- 
cess that  the  soldiers  of  America  were  making 
from  hour  to  hour  in  this  record-breaking  offen- 
sive.    And   then   we   knew — we   were  absolutely 
certain — that      the      enemy      which 
had       tried       to       wreck       France 
would    soon    be    driven   back   to    its 
own   soil. 

The  afternoon's  performance  will 
go  down  in  history.  Of  that  there 
is  no  question.  It  will  be  the  talk 
of  the  countryside  for  months  to 
come.  And  the  praise  for  it  goes 
three  ways — to  the  army  which 
made  it  possible;  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
which  conceived  the  idea  and  ar- 
ranged the  details ;  and  to  the 
author,  Mr.  Stevens,  and  the 
John  Craig  Players  who  were 
responsible  for  a  wonderfully 
smooth  and  intelligent  performance. 


fill 


"WHEN  A  FELLER  NEEDS  A   FRIEND  "-FOR  AMATEURS  ONLY 


THE    amateurs    can't   say   any    longer    that 
they  aren't  getting  their  just  dues.     Presi- 
dent Wilson  himself  recently  launched  a 
national   campaign,  through  the  Stage  Women's 
War  Relief,  for  amateurs  to  use  a  specially  writ- 
ten play,  for  the  benefit  of  the  orphaned  waifs 
of  the  war. 

No  less  successful  playwrights  than  Harriet 
Ford  and  Harvey  O'Higgins,  with  "The  Dummy" 
and  "The  Argyle  Case"  to  their  credit,  are  re- 
sponsible for  this  patriotic  product,  called  "When 
a  Feller  Needs  a  Friend,"  after  Briggs'  famous 
cartoons  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 
The  Committee  on  Public  Infor- 
mation is  co-operating  with  the 
Stage  Women's  War  Relief  to  make  it 
the  vehicle  of  all  the  societies,  clubs, 
churches,  colleges,  lodges,  schools  and 
Drama  League  chapters  in  the  country, 
and  they're  surely  going  to  get  you, 
if  you  Do  watch  out ! 

T^HE  most  brilliant  star  cast  Broad- 
way remembers   for   many   seasons 
gave  the  first  performance  of  the  play 
at  the  New  Amsterdam  Theatre,  Sunday 
night  December  1st.  And  for  weeks  be- 
forehand,    often     with     extra     Victory 
matinees  to  tie  them  down,  those  actors 
and  actresses  rehearsed  as  though  their 
entire  careers  depended  on  that  one  appearance. 
The  proceeds  of  that  performance  go  toward 
the  publication  of  the  play  and  the  photographs, 
and   will   be   distributed   free,   of  course,  to  any 
amateur  association,  with  the  question  of  royal- 
ties waived  and  a  modern  play  laid  in  war-time 
Washington,  the  amateurs  will  surely  be  able  to 
turn   in  rich   returns   for  the  little  destitutes  in 
Europe. 

The  published  version  will  contain  the  valuable 
stage  directions  of  Arthur  Hopkins,  whose  in- 
novations have  been  the  talk  of  Broadway.  It 
was  Mr.  Hopkins  who  first  perfected  the  plan 
of  the  "fourth  wall,"  making  the  stage  picture 
complete  by  arranging  his  players  and  proper- 
ties partly  turned  from  the  audience. 

Besides,  Mr.  Hopkins,  George  Henry  Trader 
gave  all  his  experience  as  a  stage-director  to 
the  play,  to  say  nothing  of  the  suggestions  offered 
at  rehearsal  bv  the  cast. 


By    VERA    BLOOM 

A  PLAY  RECOMMENDED  TO 
AMATEURS  BY  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT, TO  BE  PRODUCED  FOR 
THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE  CHIL- 
DREN ORPHANED  BY  THE  WAR 


The  all-star  cast  of  "When  a  Feller  Needs  a  Friend," 
reading     over     their     parts     at     the     first     rehearsal 

Viola  Allen  returned  to  the  stage 
as  a  misguided  American  mother,  Char- 
lotte Walker  as  a  motor-corps  girl,  Janet  Beecher 
as  a  much-besought  heroine.  Florine  Arnold  in 
one  of  her  droll  character  parts,  Helen  Westley, 
late  of  the  Washington  Square  Players,  in  black- 
face as  an  old  darky  servant,  Shelley  Hull  as  a 
Pershing  veteran,  Paul  Doucet  as  a  Blue  Devil, 
Emmett  Corrigan  as  a  Military  Intelligence  offi- 
cer, Tim  Murphy,  a  Hoover  dollar-a-year  man, 
Richard  Barbee  as  Miss  Allen's  most  pro-Ger- 
man son,  Maclyn  Arbuckle  as  a  darky  butler,  O. 
P.  Heggie,  with  a  thousand  and  one  ideas  of 
how  to  win  the  war,  and  Holbrook  Blinn,  A.  E. 
Anson,  and  William  Collier  as  expressmen,  to 
say  nothing  of  Briggs  as  the  friend  the  feller 
needed,  the  scope  of  the  characters  can  be  best 
understood. 

Collier  was  the  great  surprise  of  the  opening 
night.    He  came  to  the  theatre  merely  to  see,  but 


being  urged  into  an  expressman's  gingham  jacket, 
went  on  and  with  his  inimitable  pantomime  and 
persiflage,  really  "stopped  the  show."  It  sim- 
ply proved  that  no  one  can  ever  tell  which  part 
will  "go  over"  best.  Most  likely  every  time  this 
play  is  produced,  a  different  character  will  stand 
out  most  successfully. 

IpVERY  one  of  those  stars  put  all  their  hearts 
and     souls     into    that     production.      Maclyn 
Arbuckle,  who  declared  that  his  job  was  to  "walk 
across  the  stage  every  time  the  bell  rang,"  was 
so  afraid  some  one  would  forget  to  ring 
the  thing,  that  he  carried  it  around  and 
rang  it  himself. 

The  others  were  just  as  earnest.  To 
save  time  in  studying  between  scenes 
they  would  be  scattered  around  in  the 
wings,  waxing  dramatic  in  whispers. 
They  each  worked  incessantly  to  devel- 
op new  and  better  "business"  or  to 
turn  a  line  more  neatly.  Of  course, 
all  of  these  improvements  will  be  in- 
corporated in  the  finished  play,  giving 
the  amateurs  the  benefit  of  a  score  of 
master  dramatic  minds. 

'T'HE  audience  that  came  to  give  the 
play  a  successful  send-off  was  as 

brilliant  as  the  cast,  and  paid  five  dollars 
apiece  to  shine!  Lillian  Russell,  William 
Farnum,  Blanche  Bates,  Cyril  Maude,  Eugene 
Walter,  Laura  Hope  Crews,  Rachel  Crothers,  Ed- 
gar Selwyn,  Olive  Wyndham,  Louise  Closser 
Haje  and  the  others  who  filled  the  New  Amster- 
dam bought  their  programmes  from  Chrystal 
Herne,  Helen  Tyler,  Carol  McComas,  Margaret 
Dale,  Virginia  Fox  Brooks,  Georgie  Caine,  Daisy 
Humphreys,  Bijou  Fernandez  and  Mary  Boland. 

The  Stage  Women's  War  Relief  at  366  Fifth 
Avenue,  has  the  copies  of  the  play  ready,  and 
they  hope  the  amateurs  will  follow  the  President's 
enthusiasm  for  the  plan.  Many  of  them  have, 
already,  and  it  may  be  added  impetus  to  know 
that  Secretary  Lansing,  Secretary  Daniels,  Frank- 
lin K.  Lane,  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  Governor 
Whitman  and  District  Attorney  Swann  of  New 
York  are  actively  behind  the  campaign. 

Those  little  fellers  on  the  other  side  have 
found  the  friends  they  needed. 


THE    CARLTON    ACADEMY     PLAYERS 


UNDER  the  direction  of  John  James 
Kanaley,  the  students  of  Carlton 
Academy,  at  Summit,  N.  J.,  are  developing 
an  interesting  little  community  theatre, 
their  idea  being  to  give  one-act  modern 
plays,  only. 

Last  year  they  presented  two  interesting 
programs— their  first,  "The  Will"  and 
"Der  Tag,"  by  J.  M.  Barrie,  "An  Affair 
of  Honor,"  an  original  one-act  play  writ- 
ten by  a  Columbia  University  student,  and 
"Miss  Civilization,"  by  Richard  Harding 
Davis,  the  female  role  in  the  latter  being 
very  creditably  played  by  Dayton  Lummis, 


who  has  done  female  impersonations  with 
marked  success. 

The  first  bill  of  the  present  season  will 
comprise  "The  Ghost  of  Jerry  Bundler," 
"The  Stolen  Trumps,"  and  "The  Man 
from  Barboursville,"  the  latter,  an  original 
crook  comedy  by  John  Kanaley. 

"The  Monkey's  Paw,"  and  two  original 
plays,  "The  Sacred  Seal,"  and  "His  First 
Story,"  will  make  up  the  second  bill,  and 
to  keep  strictly  within  the  spirit  of 
the  "little  theatre"  movement,  Mr.  Kanaley 
plans  to  make  their  third  bill  of  the  pres- 
ent season,  one  of  original  one-act  plays 
exclusively. 
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""HiS  year  of  all  years  the  clever 

woman  must  look  her  best  for 

our  fighting  men  from  the  front. 

How  can  she  achieve  sartorial 
success  more  happily  and  more 
easily— whether  in  the  Southland 
or  in  the  North  --  than  with 
beautiful  silks? 

Radiant  as  the  sun^beams— dar- 
ingly different  as  the  moods  of 
nature— textures  characteristic  of 
the  great  outdoors— silks  of  real 
creative  beauty  are  these  new 


Silks  de  Luxe    k3 

"Famous  Because   Foremost " 

Pussy -Willow 

Den-Kist 

Kumsi-Kumsa 

Khaki-Kool 

Ruff-a-Nuff 

Indestructible   Voile 

Indestructible  Crepe 

Verdunette 

All  Trade  Mark  Names 

MALLINSON'S  SILKS  DE  LUXE  are 
unusual  in  every  essential — the  quintes^ 
sence  of  quality  and  distinction — the  salt 
of  silk  style. 

All  the  better  stores  recognize  the  merit 
of  Mallinson's  Silks. 

H.  R.  Mallinson  &  Co.,  Inc. 

'"Che  Mew  Silks  First" 
Madison  Avenue- 3 1st  Street  New  York 
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The  blouse  of  a  three-piece  suit  wh°se 
jacket  is  shown  below, — "one  of  those 
nezv  shirts,"  as  Miss  Brady  described 
it,  "that  fall  straight  down  below  the 
tvaist  line."  Orange-colored  velvet 
embroidered  in  bright  floss  and  very 
heavy  metal  threads,  forms  the  shirt 
part  proper,  while  the  sleeves  are  of 
orange  chiffon  a  little  lighter  in  shade 
than  the  velvet 


And  this  is  the  s-uit  itself,  of  brown 
duvetyn,  with  badger  collar  and  cuffs. 
The  lining  of  the.  collar  iis  orange  vel- 
vet, the  pipings,  pockets,  buttons  also, 
the  belt  is  faced  unth  it.  The  hat 
"is  a  sort  of  tan  duvetyn  with  a  tan 
thread  tassel" 


TYPES- 
Miss  ALICE  BRADY 
"SPIRITUELLE'' 


ANNE    ARCHBALD 


WHICH,  in  French,  I  must'  emphasize,  does  not  in  the 
least  mean  the  same  thing  as  our  own  word 
"spiritual,"  any  more  than,  as  Du  Maurier  once  said, 
fausse  maigre  means  a  "false,  thin"  person.  "Spirituelle"  to 
the  French  means  a  whole  gamut  of  things,  personal  charm 
and  brilliance  and  wit,  versatility,  a  certain  elusiveness,  all 
the  more 'sparkling  qualities  held  together  by  a  definite  chic. 
You  have  but  to  see  Miss  Brady's  remarkable  portrait  of 
Jenny  in  "Forever  After"  at  the  Playhouse,  to  say  nothing  of 
her  screen  work,  to  realize  that  only  such  a  composite  ad- 
jective describes  her. 

And  Miss  Brady  "in  her  attire  doth  show  her  wit" — and 
versatility.  One  sees  brilliant  instance  of  it  in  "Forever 
After,"  from  the  pink  gingham  frock  of  the  sixteen-year-old 
Jenny  in  the  first  act  to  the  later  Callot  and  Lanvin  models. 
Here  we  show,  if  somewhat  impressionistically,  what  Miss 
Brady's  "spirituelle"  quality  has  done  in  the  way  of  ex- 
pressing itself  in  personal  clothes. 
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One  of  Mist  Brady's  favorite 
frocks  of  blue  and  white  inde- 
structible voile  over  a  white 
slvp  It  is  cut  with  a  long  waist 
and  shows  an  accordeon-pleated 
organdie  ruffle  below  the  skirt 
hem.  Beside  the  organdie  collar 
there  is  a  great  sash  of  or- 
gandie tying  in  the  back 


Prom  this  smalt  corner  work- 
out, u'ith  following  descriftion. 
the  whole  pattern  of  the  dress 
— a  black  net  embroidered  in 
black  jet  the  skirt  m  three 
layers  of  jet  embroidered  ruf- 
Ad<l  a  sash  of  royal  blue 
oi'rf  scarlet  :ci//i.  at  one  side, 
an  ostrich  pompon  of  blue  and 
scarlet  silver-centered 


"When  it  is  one's  business  to 
wear  clothes"  why  not  have 
those  with  the  new  ideas  in 
themt"  asks  Miss  Brady.  The 
note  that  makes  this  perfectly 
plain  black  velvet  frock  differ 
ent  from  other  perfectly  plain 
Black  frocks  is  the  Victorian 
shoulder  line  of  its  point  de 
Venise  collar  and  the  almost  in- 
visible flesh-colored  net  yoke  that 
rises  above  it  to  the  neck-line 


STACK  AND  SCR HEN 
BEAR  WITNESS  TO 
MISS  BRADY'S  WIT  IN 
CHOOSING,  AND  CHIC 
IN  WFARING,  CLOTHES 


Photos  White 


You  couldn't  imagine 
anything  more  engaging 
than  Betty  looked  i-n  an 
oyster  white  Khaki-kool 
frock  like  this,  combined 
with  heavy  string-colored 
macrame  lace  and  a 
matching  hat,  also  of  the 
U'hite  Khaki-kool,  with  a 
crown  of  the  lace. 


A  three-piece  suit  like 
Betty's  black  velvet,  with 
smock  blouse  of  white 
Khaki-kool  that  buttons 
down  the  back,  and  three- 
quarters  coat,  just  round 
the  corner,  of  black  vel- 
vet lined  with  Khaki- 
kool  and  having  a  long 
throw  collar  of  the  same. 
Betty  will  wear  with  this 
a  hat  of  black  satin 


'WHENAS  IN  SILK 

By 

ANGELINA 


CONFLICTING  emotions  have  been  rend- 
ing me.  Father  offered  me  a  somewhat 
special,  alluring,  invitation  to  run  down 
to  Palm  Beach  with  him,  a  deux,  in  the  car.  I 
really  wanted  to  accept  it.  Father  is  such  a 
duck  on  occasions  like  that,  when  he  wants  to 
forget  business.  He  does  you  awfully  well, 
and  we  always  have  the  greatest  fun.  But  I 
do  so  love  New  York.  I  hate  to  leave  it  any 
time  even  for  a  day.  And  especially  just  now 
.with  one's  work,  and  the  Opera  and  the  theatres 

*and  dancing  and  skating  always  a  thousand 

things  happening,  more  than  one  can  keep  up 
with.  "It  takes  all  the  running  you  can  do,"  as  the 
Red  Queen  might  say,  "just  to  keep  in  the  same 
place."  And  to  drop  out  for  two  weeks 

Young  debutante  Betty  decided  the  thing  for 
me.  I  ran  in  to  see  her  and  found  her  just 
starting  to  pack  all  her  pretty  fresh  clothes 
for  the  South. 

"You've  given  me  an  inspiration,  Betty,"  I 
said.  "You've  solved  my  problem.  I'll  take  the 
trip  to  Palm  Beach  through  you,  what  is  it 
they  say,  vicariously?  I'll  see  all  your  new 
clothes  before  you  go,  and  you'll  write  a 
line^a-day  diary  letter  after  you  get  there,  and 
tell  all  about  the  conquests  you  make  in  them, 
and  I'll  stay  right  here  in  little  old  New  York 
and  find  frocks  as  near  like  them  as  I  can,  and 
put  their  photographs  in  THEATRE  MAGAZINE. 
(.Concluded  on  page  *8) 


Or  in  this  white  Drop 
d'Amour,  one  of  the  new 
Mallinson  spring  fabrics, 
whose  name,  symbolic  of 
its  beautiful  quality, 
should  be  as  effective  for 
charming  as  a  Icrvc 
philtre.  Sleeves  and  skirt 
bands  and  belt  are  of 
orchid  Ruff-a-nuff. 


And  could  you  fancy  a 
more  practical  and  youth- 
ful model  for  the  South 
and  the  early  Spring  and 
Summer  than  this  coat- 
suit  of  tan  Ruff-a-nuff, 
with  vestee  of  white  Dew- 
kistf  And  the  little  hat 
is  right  in  the  picture, 
white  Dewkist  trimmed 
with  brown  and  tan 
pussy-willows 
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Costume  Suits 
Utility,  Travel  and  Sport  Coats 
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Coslumc  and  yuiiit0  Blouses 
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PRESENTED  AT  THEIR  NEW  YORK  ESTABLISHMENT 

AND  AT  THEIR    PALM  BEACH    SALONS 
^ROYAL  POINC1ANA  GROUNDS) 

ALSO  AT  THEIR  OTHER  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  , '  , 

\V  AS  H INGTON  -PH I LADELPHIA,  CIN  C1NNATI ,  DULUTH 


''Tlhe  Furs  That 

en  Womam's  Charm" 

A<J.  •/ — I'ti'xiniii  J'etitson 
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FUR, 


The  Most  Wel- 
come  Present 


Fashion  has  selected  Furs  as  indispensable. 

They  are  an  actual  economy,  and  the 

most    acceptable    of    all    gifts 


Illustrated  Style  Book  Free 


Fifth  Avenue 

Between  35th  &  36th  Sts 
NEW  YORK 


Annual  Reductions 

Furs 


of  Superior  Quality 

207,  Discount 

This  applies  to  all  of  our 
Men's  and  Women's  Garments, 

Robes,   etc. 
and  includes  Special  Orders 


C,  G,  Gunther's  Sons 

391  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

Furriers  Exclusively  for  Ninety-Eight  Years 


Have  a 

BRITISH  TANK 
Tobacco  Jar 
for  your  boy 


when  he  comes 
home 


FULPER  POTTERY 

America's  Most  Distinguished  Pottery 

Delightful  and  Artistic  Pieces  in 
RARE  and  BEAUTIFUL  GLAZES 

VASES  and  FLOWER  HOLDERS 
For  EASTER 

FULPER  POTTERY  CO. 

101  Fulper  Place  Flemington,  New  Jersey 


Send  for 

Profusely 

Illustrated 

Book. 


Grecian  Vase 
in    Mirror   Black 

Glaze 
12  inches  high 

$9.50 


Pottery 
founded 

in 
1805 


Highest  Awards 
wherever  shown 
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(Continued  from  page  46) 

And  here  they  are !    Not  to  pin  roses  on  myself,  but  wasn't  it  a  happy 
solution  all  the  way  around? 

Betty's  whole  wardrobe  is  of  silk — with  the  possible  exception  of  her 
black  velvet  costume  which,  however,  with  its  lining  and  collar  and 
blouse  of  khaki-kool  is  more  than  half  silk  and  doesn't  really  count — 
suits,  frocks,  hats,  even  down  to  her  corsets  and  lingerie.  And  save  for 
the  latter,  all  made  of  the  wonderful  Mallinson  materials,  which  have 
added  to  their  list  still  fur- 
ther, and  if  that  were  possi- 
ble even  more  wonderful  fab- 
rications, Kumsi  -  Kumsa, 
Dew-Kist,  Tweed-'em-rough. 
The  Khaki-Kools  have  new 
spring  dresses.  A  refrain 
from  one  of  Sophie  Bras- 
lau's  concert  songs  left 
humming  around  in  my  head 
from  the  night  before 
popped  out  as  soon  as  I  saw 
them :  "Spring  is  a  lovely 
lady — and  so  are  you !"  And 
as  for  the  quaint  and  en- 
gaging and  altogether  ador- 
able Mid-Victorian  prints  of 
the  new  Pussy- Willows !  I  ! 


I  didn't  have  to  miss  the 
exhibition  that  Cheney  Broth- 
ers gave  of  their  new  bro- 
cadts  and  tapestries  for  in- 
terior decorating.  I  shouldn't 
have  cared  to  let  that  escape. 
A  whole  floor  given  over  to 
the  most  wonderful  fabrics, 
for  curtains  and  pillows  and 
hangings  of  all  sorts. 
They've  always  made  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  stuffs  of  that 
kind,  but  this  season  they 
are  branching  out  magnifi- 
cently and  making  a  special 
feature  of  them.  You  should 
see  the  Greenwich  Village 
silks,  designed  by  an  artist 
from  the  quarter.  They  are  too  attractive  and  amusing.... 


"IVhenas  in  silk  my  Julia" — or  my  Betty, 
or  my  -  any  Lady  Fair  "goes,"  she  must 
make  a  thorough  job  of  it,  even  down  to 
her  lingerie.  And  this  Van  Raalte 
Niagara  Maid  chemise  of  flesh  pink  glove 
x  II:  ami  -,-at.  should  be  her  pet,  because 
its  youthful  lines,  like  a  little  girl's 
f>'nafore,  take  years  off  anybody's  age 


I  didn't  have  to  miss  either  the  night  that  Rosa  Ponselle  sang  again 
at  the  Metropolitan.  She  has  a  voice  as  phenomenal  in  its  dramatic  qual- 
ity as  Galli-Curci  in  its  lyric,  the  critics  all  say.  Several  of  her  colleagues 
had  come  to  hear  her.  Miss  Mary  Petersen  sat  near  us,  her  blonde  loveli- 
ness arrayed  in  a  frock  of  white  satin  with  flowing  angel  sleeves  of  white 
chiffon.  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  quality  of  the  satin.  It  had 
such  a  lustre  and  such  a  softness  combined  with  such  body,  a  "flop"  as 
I  believe  a  clever  silk  man  likes  to  call  it. 

"Would  you  think  it  in  very  bad  taste,"  I  asked  Miss  Petersen  on  the 
side  as  we  were  all  waiting  afterwards  in  the  lobby  for  our  cars  to  be 
called,  "to  ask  you  if  your  frock  is  made  of  a  particular  kind  of  satin? 
I've  been  noticing  it  all  evening." 

"Not  in  the  least,  coming  from  you,"  responded  Miss  Petersen  to 
the  first  part  of  my  question.  And  further,  "It  certainly  is  a  particular 
kind  of  satin,  very  particular,  Satin  franfaise.  Oh,  there's  my  car.... 
Good  Night !  Satin  franchise — don't  forget."  Nobody  would  who'd  once 
seen  the  satin,  I  said  to  myself. 


Do  you  know  about  the  Chase  Drednaut  Motor  Topping?  Father 
was  talking  about  it  at  dinner  the  other  night.  Mother  was  rather  teasing 
him  over  his  car  and  saying  was  he  going  to  be  smart  enough  with  that 
for  Palm  Beach,  and  didn't  he  think  he  should  have  a  new  one.  Father's 
a  bit  of  a  stickler  for  all  those  things.  But  he  said  No,  he  wasn't  going 
to  buy  a  new  car  just  yet:  he  was  bringing  his  old  one  into  line  and 
making  it  look  like  new  by  having  a  new  top  put  on.  It's  the  top  that 
means  more  in  the  appearance  of  a  car  than  anything  else,  Father  says, 
and  once  that's  fixed  we'd  see  that  he  was  smart  enough  for  Palm  Beach 
or  anywhere.  And  the  Drednaut  Topping  is  the  best  to  be  had.  It's  a 
three-layer  fabric,  though  it  looks  like  one,  the  outside  a  beautiful, 
weather-proof  non-cracking  materal,  which  is  held  to  the  inner  cloth- 
finished  one  by  a  middle  layer  of  waterproof  compound. 
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COFT  water  cleanses 
much  better  than  hard. 
Nothing  softens  water  as 
well  as  Borax.  That's 
why  you  should  sprinkle 
a  little  20  Mule  Team 
Borax  in  the  water  before 
you  take  your  bath.  But 


MULE  TEAM  BORAX 

is  more  than  a  water  sof- 
tener. It  is  an  antiseptic, 
it  keeps  the  pores  free 
and  clean,  is  an  excellent 
deodorant,  refreshes  the 
skin  and  keeps  the  com- 
plexion clear. 

Always  use  this  Borax  in 
baby's  bath—it  is  very  soothing 
to  tender  skin. 

You  may  find  many  uses  for 
20  Mule  Team  Borax  in  the 
kitchen  and  laundry.  Be  sure 
to  see  the  picture  of  the  famous 
20  Mules  on  every  package. 

All  Dealers  sell 

MULE  TEAM  BORAX 


lea-fibres    nj~  ^ 


TSN'T  it  a  pleasure  to  meet  a  person  with  a  frank, 
A  open  smile  and  a  hearty  laugh? 

You  need  not  be  ashamed  to  smile  if  you  use 
Dr.  Sheffield's  Creme  Dentifrice.  It  does  everything 
that  a  good  dentifrice  can  and  should  do.  It  cleans 
and  whitens  the  teeth,  keeps  healthy  teeth  sound 
and  leaves  a  refreshed,  pleasant  aftertaste. 

Dr.  Sheffield's  Creme  Dentifrice  is  formulated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  latest  accepted  theories  of  dental 
science;  the  best  and  purest  ingredients  are  used. 

Dr.  Sheffield's  is  extremely  reasonable  in  price — lOc 
and  25c.  As  the  oldest,  most  experienced  tooth 
paste  manufacturers  in  America,  it  is  our  belief  that 
a  better  dentifrice  cannot  be  produced. 

Ask  your  druggist  for 


ESTABLISHED 

1850 


DRSHEFFIELDS 
:REME  DENTJ 


Send  l"c  in  stamp? 
icr  a  medium  size 
tube,  or  25c  for  full 
size.  Note  how  pleas- 
antly and  thoroughly 
this  exquisite  denti- 
frice does  its  work. 
Sheffield  Dentifrice 
Company,  421  Canal 
treet,  Ne 
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or 


sheen  \ 
and      1 
softness  I 


Shampooing  regularly  1 

with  PACKER'  s  TAR  SOAP  I 

protects  the  health  of  j 

the  scalp  and  brings  out  I 

the  beauty  of  the  hair,  j 


PACKER'S  TAR  SOAP 

Cake   and   Liquid 
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AMATEUR  THEATRICALS 


,    The  only  Department  of  its  kind  in  any  magazine — devoted  solely 
to  amateurs  and  their  work. 


Every  month  in  the  Theatre  Magazine 


How  Scientists 
Clean  Their  Teeth 

All  Statements  Approved  by  High  Dental  Authorities 


The  facts  stated  here  have  been  widely  known  for  some  years 

among  dentists  and  scientific  men.     But  they  were  not 

presented  to  the  public  until  proved  beyond  dispute. 

People  who  know — by  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands— are  changing 
their  teeth-cleaning  methods.  And 
these  are  the  reasons: 

The  old  methods  proved  inade- 
quate. The  best-brushed  teeth  too 
often  discolored  and  decayed.  De- 
spite the  wide  use  of  the  tooth 
brush,  statistics  show  that  tooth 
troubles  have  constantly  increased. 

Science  found  the  reason  in  a 
slimy  film.  You  can  feel  it  with 
your  tongue.  It  is  constantly 
forming,  and  it  clings.  It  gets  in- 
to crevices,  hardens  and  stays. 


That  film  is  the  cause  of  most 
tooth  troubles,  and  the  old  meth- 
ods could  not  end  it. 

That    film-coat    absorbs    stains, 


and  the  teeth  seem  discolored. 
It  hardens  into  tartar.  It  holds 
food  substance  which  ferments 
and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the  acid 
in  contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause 
decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it. 
They,  with  tartar,  are  the  chief 
cause  of  pyorrhea.  Also  of  many 
other  serious  diseases. 

It  is  therefore  best  to  brush 
teeth  in  ways  which  can  end  the 
film. 

Four  years  ago  a  way  was  found 
to  combat  that  film  efficiently.  It 
has  now  been  proved  by  thousands 
of  tests.  To-day  it  is  embodied  in 
a  dentifrice  called  Pepsodent,  and 
we  ask  you  to  test  it  yourself. 


Make  This  One- Week  Test 


Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin, 
the  digestant  of  albumin.  The 
film  is  albuminous  matter.  The 
object  of  Pepsodent  is  to  dissolve 
it,  then  to  constantly  prevent  its 
accumulation. 

This  is  not  as  simple  as  it  seems. 
Pepsin  must  be  activated,  and  the 
usual  method  is  an  acid,  harmful 
to  the  teeth.  So  pepsin  long 
seemed  barred. 

It  is  now  made  possible,  because 
science  found  a  harmless,  activa- 
ting method.  Five  governments 
have  already  granted  patents. 
That  method  is  employed  in  Pep- 
sodent. 

Many  teeth-cleaning  methods, 
widely  proclaimed,  have  later  been 
found  inefficient.  So  Pepsodent 
was  submitted  to  repeated  clinical 
tests,  under  able  authorities,  be- 
fore this  announcement. 

To-day  it  is  proved  beyond 
question.  And  the  object  now  is 
to  bring  it  quickly  into  universal 
use. 

The  method  is  to  offer  all  a  one- 
week  tube  for  test.  Send  the  free 


coupon    for    it.      Use    it    like    any 
tooth  paste,  and  watch  results. 

Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel 
after  using.  Mark  the  absence  of 
the  film.  See  how  teeth  whiten- 
how  they  glisten — as  the  fixed  film 
disappears. 

Let  Pepsodent  thus  prove  itself 
by  a  one-week  test.  See  its 
unique  results,  know  the  reason 
for  them.  After  that,  you  will  not 
be  content  to  return  to  old  meth- 
ods of  teeth-cleaning. 

Cut  out  the  free  coupon  now. 
I 1 

One-Week  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  CO., 
Dept.  303, 1104  S.  Wabash  Ave., 


I 


Chicago,   111. 

Mail     One-Week     Tube     of 
Pepsodent  to 


I  Name    .  . 

I 

I   Address 

L 


Return  your  empty  tooth  paste  tubes  to  the  nearest  Red  Cross  Station 


REG.  U.S. 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 
A  Scientific  Product — Sold  by  Druggists  Everywhere 
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WE  are   having  our  attention   here  in   New   York   called   to  the 
matter  of  make-up.     A  columnist  on  one  of  the  daily  papers 
has  seen  fit  to  criticize  the  feminine  "souls  on  Fifth."     When 
he  has  occasion  to  walk  up  the  Avenue  he  inveighs  against  gently  them 
under  his  breath  and  strives  to  exorcise  them  with  the  magic  incantation, 
"Wash  your  faces,  wash  your  faces !"     He  lauds  the  drastic  treatment 
of  a  recently  appointed  police  official,  a  woman,  who  carried  his  exorcism 
into  practice  and  did  actually  wash  the  faces  of  the  feminine  delinquents 
brought  under  her  charge. 


WHEREAT  a  beautiful  and  clever  young  actress — we  won't  mention 
any  names,  but  you  all  know  her— responds  to  him,  taking  up  the 
cudgels  in  our  defense. 

"How  unkind  you  are!"  she  tells  the  gentleman.  "Why  may  we  not 
use  powder  and  rouge?  Is  it  any  more  artificial  than  curling  the  hair,  or 
tottering  around  on  high  heels?  You  say  nothing  disapproving  about 
either  of  those. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact  what  you  really  disapprove  of,  though  being  a 
'mere  male"  in  these  maitters  you  don't  know  it,"  she  continues,  "is  that 
the  make-up  is  badly  done.  It  is  over-done.  The  edges  are  incomplete. 
The  nose  is  snowed  under.  The  color  of  the  rouge  that  should  harmonize 
with  the  natural  coloring  or  with  the  costume,  is  wrong.  The  manner 
of  applying  the  rouge  is  wrong.  The  faces  have  not  been  studied  to  learn 
where  the  color  would  naturally  come. 


MAKE-UP  is  an  art,  or  it  should  be.  We  should  start  out  regarding 
it  the  way  the  French  do,  frankly  and  gayly,  as  an  enhancement 
of  the  appearance.  And  then  the  job  should  be  learned,  just  as  the 
actress  must  learn  her  "cosmetics"  for  the  footlights.  One's  canvas, 
the  skin,  must  be  kept  in  fine  condition,  its  texture  and  grain  smooth 
with  creams  and  "beauty  grains,"  stretched  taut  with  lotions  and  astring- 
ents. One's  colors,  the  rouges  and  powders  and  lip  salves  and  eyebrow 
pencils,  chosen  so  carefully  and  bought  from  only  the  best  firms,  with 
authentic  reputations  behind  them. 

"Personally  I  don't  know  what  I  should  do  without  a  bit  of  rouge 
on  occasions,  apart  from  the  stage  work.  I  am  busy  every  minute  of  the 
time  from  morning  till  night,  posing  in  moving  pictures,  playing  in  the 
theatre.  Any  minutes  left  over  I  must  sandwich  in  with  posing  for  the 
magazines,  or  shopping  for  my  clothes,  or  keeping  a  social  engagement. 
I  get  frightfully  fagged  sometimes,  quite  grey  with  fatigue,  yet  it  is 
imperative  to  keep  at  it.  And  because  I  am  an  actress  I  have  always 
to  be  on  dress  parade,  never  look  let  down.  Which  is  where  that  dear 
old  rouge  and  powder  that  you  execrate  come  in. 

"No,  my  dear  young — very  young — man,  blame  the  strenuosity  of 
modern  life,  if  you  like,  or  the  method  of  applying  make-up,  but  not  the 
blessed  make-up  itself." 


SO  the  actress.  And  if  this  holds  true  for  her,  a  beauty,  how  much 
more  for  the  less  favored  women.  It  is  just  as  true  for  the  society 
woman  and  for  the  business  woman.  We  all,  in  the  competition  of  life, 
must  look  alert  and  fresh  and  fit.  And  if  it  can't  be  managed  naturally, 
then  it  must  be  managed  artificially.  A  long  life  and  a  merry  one  to 
maquillagtl 
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Evans's   Depilatory 
removes  hair 

Would  it  please  you  to 
have  an  easy,  quick  way  of 
removing  superfluous  hair 
from  the  underarms,  arms 
or  face?  Then  use  the  ex- 
cellent Evans's  Depilatory 
Outfit.  You  simply  mix 
some  of  the  powder  with 
water,  apply,  leave  on  a 
little  while  and  then  wash 
off  the  powder  and  ihe 
hair  with  it. 

The  outfit  is  complete  and  costs 
but  75  cents  at  your  drug-  or 
department -store — be  sure  it  is 
"Evans's"— or  order  from  us  by 
mail,  post  paid,  it  you  prefer. 

GEORGE   B   EVANS 

1103  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia 

Also  makers  of'.lfit'H" 


Eoans's 
Depilatory 
Outfit 
75c 


The  "Womanly" 
Way  To  Remove  Hair 

El-Rado 

Sanitary  Liqu'.d 

Washes  the  hair  off  by  dissolving  it. 
Women  fairly  revel  in  thecomfort  and  clean- 
liness of  hair-free  underarms.  After  u.sinu 
Kl-kado  chiffon  sleeves  can  be  worn  without 
an y^l:  ess  shields.  Entirely  harmless.  Ask 
tor  "Kl-Rado"  hair  remover  at  any  toilet 
goods  counter.  Two  sizes,  60c  and  $1.00. 
Money-back  gus.-antee. 

Orders   lilletl    direct    c.n    receipt    o 
sunups  it'  dealer  cannut  supply  you. 

PILGRIMMFG.CO  .Dept.F.lIZE.  19tkSt.,N.Y. 

C.n.di.n  Addr«s:    29  COLBORNE  ST.,  TORONTO 

THE  ARTHUR  SALES  CO. 


Kill  The  Hair  Root 


My  method  is  the  only  way  to  prevent 
the  hair  from  growing  again.  Easy, 
painless,  harmless.  No  scars.  Booklet 
free.  Write  today  enclosing  2  stamps. 
We  teach  Beauty  Culture. 

D.  J.  MAHLER 
1271-X  Mahler  P»rk          Providence.  R.  I. 


CHAMBERLAIN  BROWN 


(AGENCY) 


I    1482  Broadway  9130  Bryant   j 


Exclusive  Manager  for 

BLANCHE  RING 
TRIXIE  FRIGANZA 
EMILY  ANN  WELI.MAN 
GRACE  LA  RUE 
JOSEPHINE  VICTOR 
LUCILLE  MANION 
HELEN  LOWELL 
HARRY  Fox 
ZOE  BARNETT 
ADA  MEADE 
MIRIAM  COLLINS 
MARTHA  MAYO 
MABEL  WITIIKE 
VERA  MICHELENA 
LOUISE  DRESSER 
GILDA  LEARY 
BARRETT  GREENWOOD 
FLORFVCE  EARLE 
ZELDA  SEARS 
LEOX  GORDON 
GEORGE  KIN  NEAR 
MARIE  CARROLL 
FLORENCE  EDNEY 
ARTHUR  ASHLEY- 
EMMA  CARUS 
LYNN  CANTOR 
GRACE  LOUISE  ANDERSON 
MARION  COAKLEY 
JULIA  KELETY 
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Decidedly  not! 

4T** 

Nobody 

ever  change* 


The  Aristocrat- 
of  O 


THE  EMPIRE  STATE 

ENGRAVING  COMPANY 

165  WILLIAM  STREET, 

'NEW  YORK 

TELEPHONE     3880     BEEKMAN 
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AMERICAN  ACADEMY 
OF  DRAMATIC  ARTS 

Franklin  H.  Sargent,  President 

fThe  standard  institution  of  dramatic  Y 
l[education  for  thirty 'three  years  J| 

Detailed  catalog  from  the  Secretary 
ROOM  172,  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 
Connected  with  Charles  Frohman's  Empire  Theatre  and  Companies 
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Ettablithmd  On*  Half  Ctntary 

Annual    Reduction 
Sale  of 

FINE  FURS 

Comprising  our  entire  manufactured  stock 


Dyed  Musfcrat  Coats — Plain 

27  inches  long— Formerly  3275.     Now  $220. 

36   inches   long — Formerly   $325  to  $475.     Now 
$265  to  $375. 

42  inches  long — Formerly    $275    to   $600.     Now 
$220  to  $480. 

Dyed  Muscat  Coats  Trimmed 

With  Beaver,  Skunk,  Squirrel,  Kolinsky,  all  lengths, 
formerly  $300  to  $800— Now  $240  to  $640. 

Nutria  Coats  and  Coatees 

Various    lengths,    formerly    $200    to    $475.      Now 
$160  to  $385. 

Mole  Coats 

Former  prices  $400  to  $1,000— Now  $320  to  $800. 

Caracul  Coats,   Plain  or  Trimmed 

Former  prices  $550  to  $1,100— Now  $450  to  $900. 

Scarfs  and  Muffs 

In   Skunk,    Mink,   Mole,   Nutria  and  all  shades  of 
Fox   are  now  priced  from  $25  to  $250. 

l^ussian  and  Hudson  Bay  Sable 

Scarfs   and    Muffs   at   greatly   reduced  prices,   ap- 
proximating a  saving  of  20  per  cent. 


Photos  and  Description  Sent  on  Reauemt 

C.  C.  SHAYNE  6-  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

STRICTLY  RELIABLE  FURS 
>      126    West  42nd  Street,  U^ew   York  City 


Be  Perfectly  Groomed 

It's  unnecessary  to  be  embarrassed  by  hair  on  your 
arms,  underarms,  or  face,  for  X-Bazin, 
the  famous  French  depilatory,  dis- 
solves it  just  as  soap  and  water 
dissolves  dirt.    This  is  the  com- 
fortable, simple,   dainty  way 
which  does  not  stimulate  the 
later  growth  or  coarsen  it. 

HALL  &  RUCKEL,  Inc. 

224  Washington  St..  New  York 

*e  Famoat  French 
Depilatory  Powder 


- 

drug  and 


> 

?£BaziiL 
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I  Rubinstein  Beauty  I 
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Theatre's 


New 
Beauty 
Mecca  ! 


Entire  Building  devoted  to  the  Cult  of  Beauty 
at  46  West  57th  Street 

If  you  want  to  find  the  most  beautiful  women  of  the  stage,  go  to 
the  salons  of  the  celebrated  Madame  Helena  Rubinstein,  and  you 
will  find  them;  in  almost  every  one  of  the  charming  little  rooms, 
you  will  find  a  star  closeted  with  one  of  her  expert  assistants. 
Mme.  Rubinstein  is  in  her  new  palatial  home— a  building  devoted 
to  the  cult  of  beauty,  a  place  where  one  is  made  glad  by  the  general 
appearance  of  art. 

Here  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  institutions  in  the  world. 
Certainly  the  unique  building  of  New  York  City.  From  the  moment 
you  enter  the  door,  you  realize  that  you  are  in  a  different  atmosphere. 
Beautiful  studies  of  "the  futurist  painters,  done  in  a  harmonious  com- 
bination of  colors,  which  is  carried  throughout  the  building,  grace 
the  eye.  Lovely  examples  of  sculpture  arc  in  the  reception  rooms, 
which  are  a  joy  to  the  artist  and  the  lover  of  art. 
The  whole  place  is  an  inspiration  to  the  actress,  to  the  writer,  to 
the  woman  of  beauty.  Indeed,  this  new  building  is  the  result  of  the 
instantaneous  approval  heaped  on  the  shoulders  of  Mme.  Rubinstein 
by  the  best  women  of  America. 

This  new  building  had  to  be  built  and  equipped  because  the  other 
place  wasn't  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  the  leaders  of  society 
and  the  stage. 

The  names  of  the  stage  folk  who  have  put  their  entire  beauty  prob- 
lems up  to  Madame  Rubinstein,  would  read  like  the  blue  book  of  the 
Profession. 

RUBINSTEIN 
Maison  de  Beaute   Valaze 

Mme.  Rubinstein's  success  is  due  to  the  individual  advice 
given  that  exactly  fits  your  personality  and  skin. 

Surely  some  of  these  marvellous  products  are  needed  on  your 
dressing  table. 


VALAZE  BEAUTY  SKtNFOOD  reju- 
venates, prevents  wrinkles,  stamps  out 
freckles,  removes  tan  and  sallowness. 
Price,  $1.25  and  up. 
VALAZE  CLEANSING  CRF.ME  is 
another  necessity.  Price,  $1.00,  $1.75, 
and  upwards. 

VALAZE  BLACKHEAD  AND  OPEN 
PORE  PASTE  removes  greasiness  and 
reduces  enlarged  pores.  Price,  $1.10, 
$2.20,  and  upwards. 

VALAZE  SKIN  TONING  LOTION 
for  greasy  or  normal  skin,  tones  and 
braces,  prevents  wrinkles.  Price.  $1.25, 
§2.25  and  up,  or  for  a  dry  skin  there  is 
the  SPECIAL  for  $2.20,  $4.40  and 
upwards. 

VALAZE  BEAUTY  FOUNDATION 
CREAM,  a  new  French  outdoor  cream 
that  cools,  refreshes  and  instantly 
whitens.  Price,  if  1.00,  $2.00  and  up. 


VALAZE  ROMAN  JELLY  banishes 
baggy  throats,  removes  heavy  old  look 
from  under  the  eyes,  smoothes  out  the 
skin  ahotit  the  temples.  Price,  $1.50. 
$3.00  and  upward. 

VALAZE  ANTHOSOROS.  prevents 
crowsfeet  and  is  a  specialty  for  dry. 
wrinkled  faces  and  necks.  Price,  $1.7"). 
VALAZE  HAND  CREAM,  rejuve, 
nates  and  whitens  the  hands  and  pre- 
vents chapping.  Price,  $1.10,  $2.20 
and  upwards. 

VALAZE  REDUCING  JELLY,  $1,50  up. 
VALAZE  REDUCING  SOAP,  Price  $1.25. 
The  Valaze  toilet  preparations  include 
many  other  aids  to  beauty  in  the  form 
of  Valaze  Hair  Remover,  Valaze  Eye- 
lash Grower,  Valaze  Complexion  Pow- 
der, Freckle  Paste  and  other  essential 
aids  to  complete  the  toilet  of  the 
woman  of  distinction. 


MINIATURE  BEAUTY  OUTFIT 

A  description  of  your  complexion  will  enable  Mme.  Rubinstein  to 
select  from  these  invaluable  preparations  a  beauty  outfit  that,  though 
put  up  in  a  condensed  form,  costing  $5.00,  will  contain  enough  to  pro- 
vide you  with  an  all-round  beauty  regime  which  will  last  long  enough 
to  show  so  marked  a  change  in  your  complexion  as  to  make  you  a 
Rubinstein  enthusiast  forever. 

MME.  HELENA  RUBINSTEIN 

46  West  57th  St.,  New  York  1427  Boardwalk,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

San  Francisco:   Miss  Ida  Martin,   177  Post   Street  and  Grant  Avenue. 
Chicago:    Mile.   Lola    Beekman,   30    North   Michigan   Avenue. 
Paris  London  New  York 


MR.   HORNBLOW  GOES  TO  THE  PLAY 


(Continued 

The  authors  introduce  in  the  first 
act  the  eternal  triangle — Peggy 
Lawrence,  a  chorus  girl  in  "The 
Follies,"  Billy  Laidlaw,  the  hus- 
band, Grace  Laidlaw,  the  wife.  Both 
women  are  deeply  in  love  with  Laid- 
law and  when  they  meet,  each  ad- 
vances reasons  why  she  should  have 
his  undivided  attention.  The  United 
States  is  now  deep  in  the  war  and 
Captain  Bert  Caswell,  who  has  just 
returned  from  abroad,  insists  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  able-bodied 
man  to  go  across  and  do  his  bit. 

The  next  act  we  find  ourselves  in 
No  Man's  Land.  Peggy  Lawrence 
has  left  the  Great  White  Way  and 
is  now  a  telephone  operator  in  the 
advanced  lines.  By  chance  she 
meets  Laidlaw. 

The  English  lines  have  been 
hurled  back.  Americans  must  go 
right  over  to  fill  a  gap.  Peggy  Law- 
rence must  reach  headquarters  and 


from  page   20) 

have  Laidlaw's  regiment  sent  over. 
If  the  orders  go  forth  it  means  his 
death.  She  is  placed  between  love 
and  duty.  She  refuses  to  telephone 
and  there  is  no  one  else  to  take  her 
place.  The  other  officers  try  to  re- 
monstrate with  her — that  she  is  go- 
ing to  sacrifice  thousands  of  men  for 
one.  It  is  not  only  unfair  but  crim- 
inal. At  last  she  is  convinced  and 
she  reaches  headquarters.  A  mo- 
ment later  a  shell  destroys  her  tele- 
phone and  she  is  badly  wounded. 

The  play  is  at  times  very  dramatic, 
but  it  is  well  constructed  and  the  in- 
terest is  sustained  throughout.  It  is 
well  acted.  Jane  Cowl's  emotional 
ability  is  seen  at  its  best,  and  Chris- 
tine Norman,  Henry  Stephenson  and 
Orme  Caldara  help  make  up  a 
splendid  cast.  There  are  quite  a 
number  of  French  roles,  respectively 
taken  by  Georges  Plateau,  Georges 
Deschaux,  and  Michcllette  Burni. 


MUSIC   AND    MUSICIANS 

(Continued   from    page    12) 


Among  the  new  artists  Margaret 
Romaine — a  sister  of  Hazel  Dawn, 
of  musical  comedy  fame — was  one 
to  whom  we  listened  with  respect 
and  pleasure  and  gazed  at  often ;  for 
Miss  Romaine  satisfies  the  eye  no 
less  than  the  ear.  Her  soprano  is 
a  true  and  agreeable  lyric  and  she 
knows  how  to  sing.  Guilio  Crimi, 
the  latest  tenor  to  shout  lustily  for 
several  hundred  dollars  a  night, 
seems  able  to  do  that  to  perfection ; 
but  what  art  he  might  utilize  in  con- 
junction with  a  vibrant  and  sympa- 
thetic voice  appears  still  comfortably 
concealed  up  his  sleeve.  Robert 
Couzinou,  a  French  baritone  new- 
comer, has  more  histrionic  distinc- 
tion than  voice,  and  the  Italian  bari- 
tone Montesanto — fresh  from  the 
war  trenches — is  allowing  his  voice 
to  shake  as  though  he  were  not  yet 
recovered  from  a  chill. 

Amongst  the  concert  orchestras 
we  have  had  during  the  fall  have 
been  programs  by  New  York's  im- 
mortal three :  the  visiting  Boston 
Symphony,  the  New  York  Sym- 


phony, and  the  Philharmonic.  For 
a  time  the  reconstructed  New  Eng- 
land organization  caused  us  to  gasp 
unpleasantly,  for  which  temporary 
conductor  Pierre  Monteux  (loaned 
by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  pending 
the  arrival  of  Henri  Rabaud)  was 
responsible.  When  M.  Rabaud 
brought  back  the  Boston  musicians 
for  the  second  pair  of  Manhattan 
concerts  the  tonal  vociferousness 
which  M.  Monteux  induced  had  been 
replaced  by  suavity  and  finish.  And 
M.  Rabaud  proved  himself  a  con- 
ductor who  knows  what  a  conductor 
should  be  and  accomplish,  and  does 
so.  He  made  a  deep  impression  on 
the  critics  and  his  two  audiences. 

Never  has  Walter  Damrosch  done 
so  much  for  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony as  he  has  this  season,  and 
never  has  Josef  Stransky  done  so 
poorly  by  the  Philharmonic.  The 
former  orchestra  is  now  one  in 
which  we  may  take  pride;  but  the 
oldest  symphony  society  in  America 
is  laboring  heavily  and  its  friends 
are  somewhat  dejected. 


VICTOR  RECORDS 

opera  aria  has  ever  stirred 
Caruso  to  such  profound  depths 
of  emotion  as  Garibaldi's  hymn  which 
he  interprets  on  a  new  Victrola 
Record. 

Garibaldi's  Hymn  is  stirring  at  all 
times,  but  with  the  soul  of  Caruso 
aroused  as  he  sings  it,  you  never 
heard  anything  like  it. 

Letting  our  thoughts  wander  sol- 
dierward,  while  our  boys  still  "over 
there"  are  anxiously  awaiting  the 
final  word  that  shall  bring  them  to 
all  they  hold  dear  once  more  there 
are  many  of  them  that  have  had  the 
vision  depicted  in  "Dreaming  of 
Home,  Sweet  Home."  Charles  Har 
rison  sings  this  song  on  a  new  Victor 
Record.  The  sentiment  is  tender,  yet 
the  melody  is  a  rather  lively  march 
tune.  Bells  peal  forth  "Home,  Sweet 
Home"  between  the  verses. 

On  the  reverse  of  the  record 
Charles  Hart  and  Elliott  Shaw  pre- 
sent a  beautiful  duet  "Rose  of  No 
Man's  Land,"  where  their  voices 
blend  in  fascinating  harmony. — Adv. 


COLUMBIA  RECORDS 

PHONOGRAPH  owners  win  find 

Columbia  dealers  presenting  a 
list  of  new  records  of  exceptional 
interest  this  month.  One  of  the  most 
notable  in  these  is  a  splendid  double 
made  by  the  famous  French  Army 
Band  which  is  now  touring  America. 
This  organization  of  sixty-one 
uniformed  veterans  who  have  been 
wounded,  from  the  Marne  to  Sois- 
sons,  decorated  here,  taken  prisoner 
— under  the  direction  of  Captain 
Gabriel  Pares — play  two  of  the 
greatest  French  military  marches 
'"Marche  Lorraine"  and  "Le  Pere  La 
Victoire  March." 

Another  record  of  more  than  usual 
distinction  is  Toscha  Seidel's  beau- 
tiful interpretation  of  Dvorak's 
"Humoresque" — "An  Art  Without 
Description  And  An  Artist  Without 
A  Peer,"  are  the  only  words  which 
can  truly  express  the  greatness  of 
Toscha  Seidel's  playing  of  this  im- 
mortal melody.  — Adv. 
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EGYPTIAN 

DEITIES 

9fe  Utmost  in  Cigarettes 

TlainEndorCbrkfy 

'BofJegfculiure.  refinement 
and  edwdion  invariably 
PREFER  Duties  & 


v         U 


Makers  of  the  Highest  Grade  Turkish 
and  Egyptian  Cigarettes  in 


\ANDERBILT 

rth  Jtreet  EAST  at 


PvURING  your  stay  in  New  York  it 
will  be  pleasant  to  be  near  the 
fashionable  shopping  district,  the  theatres 
and  the  busy  part  of  town,  and  at  the 
same  time  in  a  district  noted  for  its  quite 
air  of  comfort. 

All  of  this  you  will  find  at  the 
Vanderbilt  Hotel,  on  the  direct  car  lines 
to  both  the  Pennsylvania  and  Grand 
Central  Terminals.  The  Vanderbilt 
Hotel  is  noted  for  its  cuisine  and  its 
service.  Its  appointments  are  beautiful 
and  homelike;  the  charges  are  reason- 
able, and  it  makes  its  own  appeal  to 
exclusive  travellers. 

WALTON  H.  MARSHALL, 

Manager 
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•TION     PICTURE    SECTION 

Edited  by  MIRILO 


MISS          ALICE          JOYCE 

A  scene  'from  Vitagraph's  Blue  Ribbon  Feature, 
"The  Captain's  Captain,"  featuring  Alice  Joyce 


Industries  that  are  winning  the  euoar 


GRICULTURE,  steel,  oil,  transportation — all  indispensable 
weapons.  But  there  is  another  weapon  to  be  fittingly 
grouped  with  them — a  weapon  of  the  heart — motion  pictures! 

Fittingly  grouped  with  them,  too,  on  their  own  basis  of  volume  of 
business  done  and  amount  of  capital  invested,  as  well  as  on  the  basis 
of  performing  the  indispensable  duty  of  keeping  up  the  national  heart. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  qual- 
ity of  all  others  that  America  has  brought 
to  the  Allies  is  buoyant  morale,  lightness 
of  heart — and  it  is  common  knowledge 
from  coast  to  coast  that  it  is  Paramount 
and  Artcraft  Pictures  that  have  been 
adopted  by  the  whole  nation  as  the 
romantic  fuel  of  its  cheery  temper. 


Paramount  and  Artcraft  Pictures  have 
actually  accomplished  the  magnificent 
destiny  of  raising  the  screen  to  the  impor- 
tance  of  a  first-grade  weapon  of  victory. 

In  thousands  upon  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican communities  the  great  Paramount 


and  Artcraft  Pictures,  aflame  with  the 
purpose  of  victory,  have  shaped  the 
public  morale— the  stuff  of  which  victory 
is  made — to  a  steely  resoluteness  ! 

No  wonder  the  President  has  expressed 
his  appreciation  of  the  war-value  of 
motion  pictures ! 

The  men  and  women  of  vision  behind 
Paramount  and  Artcraft  give  their  word 
to  the  nation  that  the  weapon  they  wield 
shall  always  be  kept  polished  and  bright— 

—  bright  with  the  shine  "of  foremost 
stars,  superbly  directed,  in  clean  motion 
pictures." 


paramount  < 

(pictur&s 


"FOREMOST  STARS.  SUPERBLY  DIRECTED,  IN  CLEAN   MOTION   PICTURES" 

Look  for  the  trade-marks  as  the  sure  way  of  identifying  Paramount 
and     Artcraft    Pictures  —  and     the      theatres      that     show     them 
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Baby  Ivy  Ward's  next  Screen  Classics  super-feature  is  entitled 

"The  Great  Victory."     Baby  Ward's  role  is  that  of  a  Belgian 

child   around   whom   much   of   the   story   revolves 


A  late  photograph  of  Enid  Bennett,  who  under  the  direction 
of  Thomas   H.   Ince  has  developed  into  a  box-office  favorite 


Clara  Kimball  Young  as  she  appears  in 
her    latest    release    "Cheating    Cheaters" 


CLARA  KIMBALL  YOUNG 

Whose  luxuriant  black  tresses  are  almost  as  famous  as  "those  eyes"  which  peep  at  you 
from  underneath.  Clara  cannot  change  her  eyes — they  speak  for  themselves — but 
can  change  her  hair-dress.  And  she  has  "done  gone  and  done  it."  Miss  Young  has 
just  completed  "Cheating  Cheaters"  and  Harry  Garson  has  surrounded  her  with  the 
greatest  cast  ever  seen  in  pictures,  including  Anna  Q.  Nillson,  Jack  Holt,  Tully 
Marshal!,  Frank  Campeau  and  Edwin  Stevens. 
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WHY  MISS  VIRGINIA  PEARSON  IS  FORMING  HER 

OWN  COMPANY 


WHAT  wrong  impressions,  both  hearsay 
and   first-hand,    we   get   about   people ! 
Half  the  world   is  in  a  constant  state 
of    dupe    concerning  the   other   half.     It    would 
seem    to   be    one    of   Life's   pet    "little    ironies," 
—wrong    impressions.     And    the    hardest    thing 
to  change  or  even  modify  is  a  wrong  impression 
that  has  once  got  abroad  concerning  somebody. 
The  less  there  is  tojjuild  on  as  a  rule,  the  more 
fixed  the  idea. 


first  screen  days,  has  portrayed  every  kind  of 
character,  "poet  and  peasant,"  fine,  breezy  girls 
of  the  Golden  West,  aristocratic  Russian  prin- 
cesses, smart  society  women,  the  scent  of  the 
vampire  clings  to  her  still. 

There  are  even  those  who  believe  so  firmly 
in  this  reputation  that  they  credit  Miss  Pearson 
with  carrying  vampirism  into  her  private  life.  If 
you  are  in  on  that  illusion,  sit  tight,  for  I  am 
about  to  shatter  it. 


have— for  the  ensnaring  of  their  victims.  And 
nothing  comes  ahead  of  their  own  advantage 
and  personal  comfort.  They  don't  go  out  and 
talk  themselves  hoarse  and  gloriously  fatigue 
themselves  making  million  dollar  record  sales  on 
Liberty  Bonds,  as  did  Miss  Pearson  during  the 
past  year.  And  they  don't  offer  their  servicei 
at  the  end  of  strenuous  studio  days  for  Red 
Cross  Drives.  And  they  don't  believe  in  £re»h 
air  and  outdoor  sports,  do  they? 


I  Undeneootl  &  Undent'ood 


Miss  Virginia  Pearson  and  her  husband,-  Sheldon  Lewis,  in  the  living-room  of  the  charming 
apartment  on  Riverside  Drive  that  is  their  home, — a  real  home,  in  every  sense  of  the  word 


Take  Miss  Virginia  Pearson,  for  example! 
When  she  went  on  the  stage  one  of  the  first 
parts  she  played  was  the  vampire  woman  in 
Robert  Hilliard's  production  of  "A  Fool  There 
Was,"  "the  only  original,"  little  "old  and  re- 
liable" vamp  role,  I  take  it,  the  precursor  of  all 
the  vamps,  baby  and  grand,  of  the  past  four  or 
five  years.  That,  however,  was  a  mere  short- 
period,  though  triumphant,  incident  at  the  very 
young  start  of  her  career. 

•  Shortly  after  Miss  Pearson  went  into  pictures 
with  the  Vitagraph  Company  and  was  given 
several  vamp  roles  to  play.  It  goes  sans  dire 
that  she  played'  them  well,  extraordinarily  well, 
as  she  does  everything  that  is  given  her.  To 
say  nothing  of  having  all  the  requisite  physical 
elements  of  feminine  lure,  beauty,  and  grace, 
and  litheness,  and  the  capacity  for  getting  every 
inch  of  value  out  of  the  clothes  she  wears. 

These  pictures  of  vampish  roles — and  here  we 
come  to  the  beginning  of  my  story  and  the  appli- 
cation of  my  prelude — went  around  the  country. 
People,  especially  women,  for  whom,  statistics 
claim,  such  screen  portrayals  have  an  even 
greater  fascination  than  for  the  male,  began  to 
associate  Miss  Pearson's  name  with  them.  And 
then  the  jig  was  up.... those  beastly  first  im- 
pressions again.  Though  Miss  Pearson,  since  her 


In  the  first  place  Miss  Pearson  has  a  perfectly 
good  husband.  You  never  heard  of  any  well- 
brought-up  vamp  having  a  husband,  did  you?  Ex- 
cept one  she'd  lost,  or  temporarily  stolen.  Worse 
and  more  of  it,  Miss  Pearsoi*  has  been  married 
to  this  husband  for  eight  years.  Think  of  it! 
He  is  no  less  a  person  than  Sheldon  Lewis, 
whom  you  all  know  as  the  hero-villain  of  those 
Pathe  "Iron  Claw"  and  "Clutching  Hand"  serials, 
but  who  is  known  among  the  cognoscenti  for  his 
very  fine  character  work  on  the  stage. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  live  in  a  large,  charmingly 
furnished  apartment  on  upper  Riverside  Drive. 
And  they  are  tremendously  in  love  with  one 
another,  and  frightfully  congenial,  and  so  in- 
terested in  each  other's  work.  They  are  both 
quite  remarkable  people.  You  hear  wherever  you 
go,  when  Miss  Pearson's  name  comes  up,  from 
those  who  know  her  well  as  from  those  who 
have  just  met  her,  from  high  and  from  low,  the 
same  exclamatory  remark,  "Oh,  isn't  she  a 
charmer?"  And  whenever  Mr.  Lewis's  name 
comes  up,  ditto,  ditto — or  words  to  that  effect. 
Women  number  themselves  among  Miss  Pear- 
son's most  affectionate  admirers.  Oh,  dear!  It 
isn't  a  bit  like  a  real  vamp,  is  it?  You  can't  be 
a  vamp  and  a  "good  fellow"  at  the  same  time. 

Vamps  only  use  their  brains — what  brains  they 


Vamps  must  perforce  by  their  very  nature  lead 
such  a  dull,  narrow  one-sided  life.  And  if  you 
know  the  first  thing  about  Miss  Pearson  you 
can't  think  of  her  in  that  connection.  She  is 
versatility  itself.  Her  genius  overflows  in  all 
directions,  in  writing,  both  poetry  and  prose,  in 
drawing,  in  music. 

What  more  natural  than  that  such  a  personality 
should  have  a  company  all  of  her  own,  where 
she  may  have  free  rein  for  her  ambitious  many- 
sided  nature,  where  she  may  correct  any  erro- 
neous impressions  that  have  got  abroad  concern- 
ing her,  and  let  moving-picture  audiences  know 
her  for  the  immensely  human,  warm-hearted  and 
brilliantly  progressive  young  woman  that  she  is. 

Miss  Pearson  will  probably  specialize,  at  first, 
on  society  plays,  a  particular  feature  of  which 
will  be  her  beautiful  costumes.  For  among  the 
other  things  that  she  does  so  well,  not  the  least 
is  her  aptitude  for  choosing  and  wearing  clothes. 
She  has  a  wonderful  wardrobe  complete  in  every 
detail — hats,  furs,  jewelry,  good  measure  and 
running  over. 

These  handsome  gowns  she  will  devote  to  her 
productions  and  in  artistic  settings  make  them 
share  in  projecting,  as  clothes  should — I  refer 
you  to  Robert  Edmond  Jones — the  psychology 
of  the  action. 
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SPRING  STYLES  IN  PHOTO  PLAYS 


WHEN  the  young  man's  fancy 
lightly  turns  to  thoughts 
of  motion  pictures  next 
spring  he  will  get  more  for  the 
money  he  invests  at  the  box-office 
than  he  ever  got  before.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  present  pictures  are 
not  worth  seeing,  but  that  by  the 
time  the  robins  nest  again  the  effects 
of  the  war  will  begin  to  be  mani- 
fested in  the  motion  picture  theatre. 

Please  note  the  distinction :  not 
war  plays,  but  the  effect  of  war  on 
plays.  War  plays  have  followed  the 
war  off  the  stage.  The  smoke  bombs 
have  been  put  away  in  moth  balls ; 
the  California  fields  so  recently 
seamed  and  furrowed  with  indiffer- 
ent trenches  and  shell  holes  that 
provoked  the  criticism  of  auditors 
in  khaki  have  been  retransformed 
into  truck  gardens  or  suburban  lots 
and  the  manuscript  readers  in  the 
scenario  shops  have  laid  aside  their 
gas  mask's  with  thankful  hearts. 

Not  that  no  more  war  plays  will 
be  written;  on  the  contrary  THE 
war  play  will  be  written  a  quarter 
century  or  more  hence  when  the 
dramatist  will  be  able  to  see  the 
greatest  tragedy  in  human  history 
in  its  true  perspective.  For  the 
present  everybody  is  fed  up  on  bat- 
tles and  Kultur  and  spies  and  the 
whole  horrific  mess.  The  first  task 
of  peace  is  to  enforce  surcease  of 

slaughter  on  the  screen. 

*        *        * 

SPEAKING  of  the  effects  of 
war,  the  struggle  has  accom- 
plished so  many  things  that  needed 
doing  that  in  time  the  world  may  be- 
come reconciled  even  to  Bill  Hohen- 
zollern's  loss  of  his  job.  For  one 
thing  the  war  has  obliged  all  hands 
to  work  harder  and  brag  less  about 
it.  War  has  made  people  think,  or 
think  they  think ;  has  made  them 
keener,  more  sincere  and  more  capa- 
ble of  appreciating  such  qualities  on 
the  screen. 

Responding  to  this  beneficent  in- 
fluence those  who  are  responsible 
for  photoplays  are  working  to 
achieve  in  the  early  spring  crop  a 
marked  improvement  in  theme,  in 
treatment,  in  direction,  in  action,  in 
setting,  in  photography  and  in  sun- 
dry other  details  not  herein  specif- 
ically enumerated.  At  least,  so  Rob- 
ert E.  Macalarney,  Scenario  Editor 
for  the  Famous  Players-Lasky  Cor- 
poration thinks,  and  he  ought  to 
know. 

To  put  the  same  idea  in  other 
words,  life,  including  the  business 
of  amusing  the  public,  is  swinging 
back  to  normal,  but  on  a  higher 
level.  While  the  same  old  forms  of 
dramatic  expression  will  still  be  em- 
ployed they  will  be  clothed  with  a 
deeper  meaning.  The  policy  of  the 
leading  producers  of  motion  pic- 
tures, according  to  Mr.  Macalarney, 
will  continue  to  be  the  purveying  of 
sheer  amusement,  but  the  photoplays 
now  in  the  offing  will  take  up  life  as 


affected  by  the  war.  Plays  will  have 
more  substance,  better  material,  be 
more  skilfully  put  together. 

For  instance,  we  shall  still  have 
with  us  the  ingenue  play;  but  if  the 
ingenue  thinks  she  can  wag  her  curls 
through  five  reels  and  get  away  with 
it  she  is  mistaken.  She  will  be 
permitted  to  retain  her  curls  pro- 
vided she  adds  to  them  much  strong- 
er plays. 

*  *         * 

THE  pulmotor  comedy-drama,  in 
which  a  feebly  flickering  idea 
has  to  be  nursed  through  the  plot 
with  oxygen  and  which  went  all 
right  during  the  war  when  the  pub- 
lic would  devour  anything  that 
would  make  it  forget  its  trouble^, 
will  go  into  the  discard  along  with 
the  costume  play  and  the  fairy  tale. 

Comedy  dramas  are  wanted  more 
than  ever ;  but  they  must  have  form 
and  substance.  Also,  the  publfc 
wants  to  see  beautiful  women  in 
pretty  clothes  as  it  did  in  the  begin- 
ning and  ever  shall  want.  That  is, 
the  drawing-room  play  is  going  to 
show  up  strong  in  the  spring,  des- 
pite a  marked  bucolic  tendency  in 
recent  productions ;  but  it  will  be  a 
more  human  and  virile  drawing- 
room  play. 

The  most  marked  tendency  fore- 
cast for  spring  photoplays  is  the  tri- 
umphal return  of  the  real  honest-to- 
goodness  love  story.  D.  W.  Griffith 
has  pronounced  love  "The  Greatest 
Thing  in  Life,"  in  his  latest  produc- 
tion. The  discovery  may  not  have 
been  original  with  him,  but  the  point 
is  that  what  Griffith  says  may  be 
depended  upon. 

*  *         * 

IN  its  swing  toward  normal  condi- 
tions the  photodramatic  pendulum 
is  swinging  into  oblivion  the  villain- 
less  picture.  Billie  Burke,  Marguerite 
Clark,  Vivian  Martin  and  others 
have  been  cordially  received  in  re- 
cent photoplays  devoid  of  dark  com- 
plected male  persons  of  sinister  as- 
pect and  malevolent  purpose.  On 
the  other  hand  Enid  Bennett  has  dis- 
played a  persistent  predilection  for 


villains  of  the  deepest  dye,  prefer- 
ably Robert  McKim,  and  this  in  spite 
of  McKim's  repeated  efforts  to  mur- 
der her.  McKim  will  probably  get 
her  yet;  for  Miss  Bennett's  judg- 
ment has  been  vindicated  by  a 
marked  revival  of  the  demand  for 
melodrama,  and  this,  no  doubt,  will 
encourage  her  to  continue  coquetting 
with  danger.  For  a  melodrama 
without  a  villain  would  be  as  un- 
thinkable, of  course,  as  a  -cocktail 
without  the  ingredients  which  will 
be  unprocurable  after  June  30. 

Still,  even  the  villain  of  melodrama 
may  be  reformed  and  to  this  task 
those  who  are  preparing  the  spring 
amusement  menu  are  addressing 
themselves.  No  more  spies  nor 
other  representatives  of  a  race  that 
is  not  mentioned  in  polite  society 
will  be  permitted  to  appear  on  the 
screen.  The  screen  will  be  made 
safe  for  discriminating  audiences  by 
compelling  villains  in  spring  photo- 
plays to  depend  on  brains  rather 
than  on  cussedness. 

And  the  sign  by  which  the  villain 
is  always  recognized,  his  mustache, 
will  also  be  improved.  It  will  not 
perk  up  at  the  ends  because  that 
would  re-call  a  party  temporarily  re- 
siding in  Holland;  but  will  droop 
instead.  A  droop  is  more  saturnine 
than  a  perk,  anyway. 

Speaking  on  prohibition,  how  are 
convivial  scenes  to  be  presented  af- 
ter the  Demon  Rum  has  been  out- 
lawed? Take  the  scene,  for  instance, 
in  "Too  Many  Millions,"  in  which 
Wallace  Reid  commemorates  the  un- 
expected acquisition  of  forty-two 
million  dollars  by  ordering  two  cock- 
tails at  once  and  drinking  them  in 
sight  of  the  audience.  Cocktails  nu 
longer  being  in  good  form,  will  Wal- 
lace express  his  wild  ebullition  of 
joy  over  his  great  good  luck  by  cut- 
tirig  back  to  the  well  on  the  old 
farm  and  reciting  a  stanza  from 
The  Old  Oaken  Bucket,  while  he 
fans  himself  with  his  chip  hat,  or 
just  how  will  this  delicate  subject 
be  treated  in  the  expurgated  edition 
which  the  law,  just  as1  like  as  not, 
will  require  on  and  after  July  1  ? 


''My  Cousin,"  Caruso's  picture  re- 
cently released,  presents  a  less  knot- 
ty problem.  In  a  restaurant  scene 
the  great  tenor  is  seen  shamelessly 
ordering  a  whole  bottle  of  Chianti. 
Now  why  would  it  not  be  perfectly 
feasible  to  cut  this  scene  out  entire- 
ly after  June  30  and  instead  have 
Caruso  walk  down  to  the  footlights 
and  sing  "Lips  that  touch  liquor 
shall  never  toucli  mine?" 


HOWEVER,  these  technical  de- 
tails are  of  more  interest  to 
the  directors  than  to  the  public.  Of 
vastly  more  public  concern  is  the 
very  great  artistic  improvement  im- 
pending as  a  result  of  experiments 
that  could  not  be  continued  during 
the  war.  Wilfred  Buckland,  Art 
Director  of  the  Famous  Players- 
Lasky  Studio  at  Hollywood,  Cal., 
and  who  has,  perhaps,  done  more 
than  any  other  one  man  to  develop 
artistic  settings  for  motion  pictures, 
expects  the  screen  to  follow  the 
lead  of  the  stage  in  artistic  staging, 
particularly  the  school  represented 
by  Gordon  Craig,  Granville  Barker 
and  others  of  the  radical  artists. 
Mr.  Buckland  believes  in  suggesting 
scenes  and  appealing  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  audience. 

"I  firmly  believe,"  said  Mr.  Buck- 
land  during  a  recent  visit  to  the 
metropolis,  "that  the  next  few  years 
will  see  a  great  many  changes  in  the 
pictures  from  the  art  director's  point 
of  view.  We  shail  come  to  handle 
scenes  in  a  different  way ;  we  shall 
try  to  create  backgrounds  that  will 
emphasize  the  mood  of  the  scene, 
that  will  allow  the  audience  to  follow 
the  story  wihout  distraction  and  so 
give  a  smoother  flow  to  the  narra- 
tive. 

"Ever  since  I  became  identified 
with  motion  pictures  several  years 
ago  I  have  been  an  advocate  of  set- 
tings that  appealed  to  the  imagina- 
tion. On  the  stage  and  in  paintings 
this  tendency  has  been  manifested 
for  some  time.  The  chief  advocate 
of  this  form  of  expression  on  the 
stage  has  been  Gordon  Craig,  one  of 
the  really  big  men  of  the  theatre. 
When  Craig  first  launched  his 
idea  he  was  ridiculed.  But  anything 
radical  and  unconventional  meets 
with  that  sort  of  reception,  so  Craig 
went  bravely  on  with  his  work. 
Curiously  enough,  many  of  his  ideas 
were  not  new,  but  were  a  revival  of 
an  ancient  art  of  the  theatre.  Craig's 
influence  spread. 

"Artistic  progress  in  motion  pic- 
tures is  necessarily  slow,  owing  to 
the  wide  appeal  of  the  screen  as  an 
entertainment  and  the  necessity  of 
securing  a  popular  and  marketable 
commodity.  But  a  great  advance  in 
the  artistic  settings  of  pictures  is  go- 
ing to  take  place  in  the  near  future. 
Now  that  the  war  cloud  has  been 
dispelled  the  screen  art  will  again 
become  more  experimental  and  pro. 
gressive." 


"Maud  Muller" — or  rather,  Vivian  Martin — pitched  the  hay  mow  full  of 
hay  in  "Little  Comrades,"  a  recent  Paramount  picture.     Signs  are  that 


...;ii  flu   .,   i.. 
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Ethel  Barry  more  und  George  M.  Cohan 
Miss   Barrymore   is  starring  in   Metro's 
photo-version    of    W.    Somerset    Maug- 
ham's   play    "Lady    Frederick'1 


Ann  Little,  a  coming  favorite 
in  Paramount  pictures 


©  Evans 


Charles  Ray,  who  has  added  sun- 
shine to  the  life  of  the  movie  fan 


A  picture  of  George  Walsh,  Fox 
star,  at  his  favorite  pastime — that 
of  capturing  the  heart  of  a  youngster 
whom  George  has  long  admired 


MIRILO  GOES  TO  T 


MOVIES 


STRAND.  "THE  HELL  CAT," 
with  Geraldine  Farrar.  ''The  Hell 
Cat"  was  written  by  Willard  Mack 
and  is  a  Goldwyn  production.  It  is 
also  the  poorest  picture  the  Strand 
has  shown  in  some  time.  The  story 
and  direction  are  abominable  and  any 
ability  that  Geraldine  Farrar  may 
have  is  entirely  wasted.  The  story 
without  rhyme  or  reason,  is  so  ri- 
diculous that  the  audience  was  con- 
strained to  laugh  at  those  moments 
designed  to  be  the  most  serious.  If 
"The  Hell  Cat"  is  entertainment, 
Nat  Goodwin  is  a  batchelor. 


RIVOLI.  "MY  COUSIN,"  with 
Enrico  Caruso.  Adolph  Zuckor  pre- 
sents Enrico  Caruso,  in  "My  Cousin," 
story  and  scenario  by  Margaret 
Turnbull,  directed  by  Edward  Jose. 
Caruso  takes  to  the  pictures  as  a 


duck  takes  to  water.  It  was  no  light 
task  to  write  a  story  for  an  opera 
singer  and  that  singer  of  the  male 
sex.  But  Margaret  Turnbull  over- 
came this  difficulty  in  a  most  credit- 
able manner.  Caruso  plays  a  dou- 
ble role  and  will  delight  any  audi- 
ence. He  is  ably  supported  by  Car- 
oline White.  Edward  Jose's  direc- 
tion is  also  worthy  of  comment.  Al- 
together "My  Cousin"  with  Caruso 
is  a  delightful  surprise. 


STRAND.  "A  PERFECT  LADY," 
with  Madge  Kennedy.  Goldwyn 
Pictures  Corp.  present  Madge  Ken- 
nedy in  "A  Perfect  Lady,"  by  Chan- 
ning  Pollock  and  Rennold  Wolf,  di- 
rected by  Clarence  Badger.  A  charm- 
ing story  admirably  depicted,  well 
cast,  ably  directed,  and  equally  well 
titled.  Madge  Kennedy  is  at  her 


best  in  "A  Perfect  Lady"  and  will 
charm  any  audience.  There  are  many 
laughs  in  this  picture  and  Jere  Aus- 
tin, Walter  Law,  Rod  La  Rock,  Mae 
McAdoy  all  help  to  put  this  feature 
over  the  top. 


RIVOLI.  "UNDER  THE  GREEN- 
WOOD TREE,"  with  Elsie  Ferguson. 
II.  V.  Esmond  is  responsible  for 
"Under  the  Greenwood  Tree."  The 
screen  version  is  a  delightful  pictur- 
ization  of  a  semi-rural  story  which 
tells  all  about  a  girl— in  this  case 
Elsie  Ferguson — who  has  everything 
that  money  can  buy,  and  an  over- 
whelming desire  for  those  things 
which  money  cannot  buy.  She  gets 
a  taste  of  the  latter,  finds  the  man 
of  her  choice  and  all  ends  well.  Miss 
Ferguson  is  all  that  can  be  asked 
for  in  this  production. 


STRAND.  "Too  MANY  MILLIONS," 
with  Wallace  Reid.  An  impossible 
story,  more  or  less  overacted 
in  spots,  especially  by  Wal- 
lace Reid,  who  in  the  beginning 
of  the  picture  is  entirely  too  obvious 
of  the  camera.  Wally  has  Forty 
Millions  to  spend  and  has  a  terrible 
time  doing  it.  The  audience  tfiat 
sees  this  picture  is  more  to  be  pitied 
than  scorned. 

*         *         * 

RIALTO.  "Fuss  AND  FEATHERS," 
with  Enid  Bennett.  "Fuss  and 
Feathers"  is  directed  by  Fred  Nib- 
lo,  which  is  nothing  to  his  credit. 
The  story  is  old,  considerably  out 
of  date  and  lacks  "pep."  It  seems 
strange  that  Thomas  Ince  who  has 
a  good  bet  in  Enid  Bennett,  cannot 
find  better  material  for  her  pictures. 
This  picture  becomes  very  tiresome, 
particularly  toward  the  end. 


UNWINDING  THE 


EFFECTIVE  January  1  and 
weekly  thereafter,  Goldwyn 
Distributing  Corporation  will  re- 
lease and  exclusively  control  the 
distribution  of  the  Ford  Education- 
al Weekly  in  the  United  States. 
This  move  is  brought  about  under 
a  contract  signed  in  December 
by  executives  of  Goldwyn  and 
Fitzpatrick  &  McElroy,  of  Chicago, 
sole  representatives  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Company's  motion  picture 
laboratories,  after  a  conference  with 
Henry  Ford's  representative,  Am- 
brose Beardsley  Jewett. 

For  four  years  the  millionaire  De- 
troit motor  car  manufacturer  has 
nursed  and  developed  a  motion  pic- 
ture weekly.  The  preparation  of  the 
Ford  Educational  Weekly  involves 
an  annual  cost  well  in  excess  of 
$600,000,  and  has  made  it  necessary 
for  its  owner  to  equip  at  his  Detroit 
plant  motion  picture  laboratories 
more  skilfully  equipped  and  main- 
tained than  many  of  those  operated 
by  the  large  producing  organizations. 

The  humanness  and  range  of  Mr. 
Ford's  mental  interests  is  indicated 
in  some  measure  by  his  screen 
weekly  and  by  the  topics  he  insists 
it  shall  depict.  It  is  both  current  and 
permanent  in  its  appeal.  It  is  a 
scenic,  a  travelogue,  a  historical  rec- 
ord, a  portrayer  of  industry  in  many 
of  its  phases,  a  stimulator  of  patriot- 
ism and  efficient  citizenship.  Con- 
trary to  occasional  belief,  this  educa- 
tional weekly  is  not  designed  as  an 
advertisement  for  its  owner's  auto- 
mobile enterprise. 

In  the  last  two  years  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  Ford  Educational  Week- 
ly has  been  in  the  hands  of  inde- 
pendent picture  exchanges,  where  it 
was  booked  weekly  in  3,000  theatres. 
The  assumption  of  its  distribution 
by  Goldwyn  is  expected  to  at  once 
give  his  unusual  weekly  bookings  in 


more  than  5,000  theatres  each  week, 
with  the  ultimate  aim  of  acquiring 
7,000. 

•  "Where  many  of  us  in  the  indus- 
try are  devoting  ourselves  exclusive- 
ly to  dramatic  productions,"  said 
Samuel  Goldfish,  "Mr.  Ford  has  real- 
ized tlie  necessity  of  a  great  screen 
educator.  He  has  placed  his  tre- 
mendous resources  behind  his  screen 
weekly  with  no  thought  of  profit,  but 
because  he  felt  that  this  weekly 
would  do  something  big  and  signifi- 
cant for  the  American  public — and 
do  it  continuously. 

"This  weekly  is  available  at  a  min- 
imum of  cost  to  exhibitors  every- 
where, and  we  shall  maintain  its 
absolute  independence  of  all  other 
productions  either  produced  or 
marketed  by  Goldwyn.  It  is  imme- 
diately accessible  to  churches,  lodges, 
farmers'  organizations  and  granges. 
I  am  informed  from  Detroit  that  one 
of  the  Ford  Educational  Weekly's 
big  forthcoming  plans  is  to  cover  the 
vital  and  dramatic  reconstruction 
work  of  the  European  nations  with 
a  thoroughness  for  which  the  editors 
of  the  weekly  are  noted." 

All  prints  of  the  previous  issues 
of  the  Ford  Educational  Weekly  will 
be  withdrawn  from  circulation  un- 
der previous  distributing  arrange- 
ments, and  Goldwyn  will  have  the 
sole  and  exclusive  field  during  the 

new  year. 

*        *        * 

AN  account  of  the  reasons  for 
the  making  of  "Belgium,  the 
Kingdom  of  Grief,"  would  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  many  thousands  who 
will  see  this  story  of  the  struggle  of 
Belgium  for  liberty,  peace  and  hap- 
piness, their  accomplishments  in 
art,  science  and  education,  during 
the  years  of  peace  under  Leopold 
I.  and  Leopold  II.  and  the  early 
years  of  the  reign  of  King  Albert 


I.,  and  the  sorrow  and  desolation 
tiiat  has  come  upon  them  since  the 
beginning  of  this  world  war. 


T^ARLY  in  1914,  the  war  clouds 
-*— '  began  to  gather  and  the  Ger- 
mans became  more  open  in  their 
suggestion  that,  in  case  of  war,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  them  to 
cross  Belgium  in  their  march  to 
France.  Sometime  before,  it  had 
been  proposed  that  a  picture  be 
made  showing  the  complete  history 
of  Belgium  from  the  days  of 
the  revolution  in  1830,  when 
they  separated  from  the  Nether- 
lands, down  to  1914,  as  a  record  for 
the  archives  of  the  Government,  but 
it  was  only  when  urged  that  such 
a  picture  would  have  a  strong  ap- 
peal to  those  countries  which  by  the 
treaty  of  1839  guaranteed  the  neu- 
trality of  Belgium  and  caused  them 
to  keep  faith  and  help  her  to  main- 
tain her  neutrality,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment decided  to  produce  this 
picture. 

One  important  event  followed  an- 
other until  it  seemed  almost  impos- 
sible to  end  the  picture,  so  it  was 
officially  declared  finished  and  the 
assembling  o.f  the  scenes  began.  It 
was  then  learned  that  the  original 
negative  of  the  early  historical  part 
had  been  confiscated  by  the  Germans 
and  probably  destroyed,  but  a  print 
had  been  sent  to  Paris  and  later 
brought  to  this  country,  where  a  new 
negative  was  made  and  English 
titles  substituted. 

The  object  in  bringing  it  to  the 
United  States  was  to  show  what 
Belgium  had  suffered  in  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  democracy. 

It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  the 
Belgians  that  the  early  historical 
part  was  made  before  the  war,  for 
owing  to  changed  conditions  and 


damaged  buildings,  M  would  be  im- 
possible for  many  to  be  produced 
to-day.  The  people  who  now  have 
charge  of  it  are  pledged  to  send  a 
copy  of  the  completed  picture  to 
King  Albert,  who  named  the  picture 
and  fostered  its  production.  This 
copy  will  find  a  resting  place,  ai 
first  intended,  in  the  archives  of  the 
Government  of  Belgium. 

"Belgium,  the  Kingdom  of  Grief," 
is  being  handled  by  the  Maytrix 
Photo-play  Company. 

So  the  summer  of  1914  found  the 
production  well  under  way  and  no 
effort  was  spared  to  make  the  scenes 
authentic  and  realistic,  which  was 
not  a  difficult  task  as  the  streets, 
parks,  palaces  and  other  buildings 
were  little  changed,  thus  enabling 
them  to  stage  the  scenes  on  the  ex- 
act spots  where  the  events  occurred 
in  1830. 

Uniforms,  saddles,  guns  and  ac- 
couterments  were  taken  from  the 
Museum  of  Brussels  for  the  proper 
costuming  of  the  players.  Finally, 
the  picture  was  completed,  but  too 
late  to  serve  its  purpose,  for  the 
treaty  of  1839  had  been  declared  a 
"scrap  of  paper"  and  the  actual  in- 
vasion of  Belgium  had  begun. 

The  director  believed  his  picture 
finished  and  his  work  ended,  but  he 
found  it  had  barely  begun.  Here 
was  real  history  in  the  making  and 
the  scenes  wece  staged  and  the  ac- 
tion supervised  by  Director  Will- 
iam Hohenzollern.  The  dangers  in- 
curred in  those  early  days  of  the 
war  by  the  cameramen  would  make 
a  wonderful  story  and  some  day  it 
will  he  written.  This  picture  tells 
the  story  of  the  little  army  that 
marched  bravely  to  repel  the  in- 
vaders, and  it  is  that  act  more  than 
mere  sympathy  for  her  sorrows  that 
has  endeared  Belgium  to  the  civil-i 
ized  world. 
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Edwin  Carewe,  who  directed  the  Metro's 

production  of  "Pals  First,"  the  last  of 

Harold     Lockwood's     pictures,     before 

that   star's   untimely   death 


©  Evans 


Constance  Binney,  leading 
lady  in  Maurice  Tourneur's 
production  of  "Sporting 
Life,"  a  Paramount-Art- 
craft  special 


Gloria  Swanson  as  she  ap- 
pears in  Cecil  B.  de  Mille's 
production  "Don't  Change 
Your  Husband,"  an  Art- 
craft  picture 


A  scene  from  "I  Want  to  Forget,"  a  William  Fox 
production,  starring  Evelyn  Nesbit.  Notice  how 
gently  the  leading  man  is  treating  the  star 


"The  Unpardonable  Sin"  by  Robert  Hughes,  starring 
Blanche  Sweet,  will  be  seen  at  one  of  Broadway's 
lending  theatres  within  a  short  time.  This  picture  was 
produced  by  Harry  Garson  and  directed  by 
Marshall  Neilan 


"The   Man   Who   Wouldn't   Tell"   is   the   title   of   Earl 

Williams'    latest    Vitagraph    Blue    Ribbon    Feature. 

He  does  look  stubborn,  doesn't  he? 


Bessie   Barriscale   doing   a   little   secret   servicing  on  her 
own  account  in  her  newest  photo-pluy  "The  Fair  Imposter" 
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THERE  was  once  a  man  who  lived  in 
Skelawagkonk  —  which       everybody 
knows   is   a   very   sleepy   town.- 

He   was   the   local   oracle,   and   on   cold 
wintry  nights  he  would  entertain  the  neigh- 
bors   who   gathered    around    his    fireplace, 
with   tales   of  the   won- 
drous scenes  he  had  seen 
at  the  "theatey"  in  New 
York,  and  of  the  players 
he  had  met.     He  would 
relate  amusing  anecdotes 
of   the   personal   experi- 
ences   of    favorite    stars 
until   the   folks   believed 
that     he     had     actually 
dined  with  them. 

His  fame  spread  far 
and  wide.  He  was  re- 
puted the  most  up-to- 
date  and  interesting  man 
in  town.  And  he  was ! 
Didn't  he  know  the  la- 
test doings  of  the  theatre 
in  the  big  cities?  Didn't 
he  know  what  movies 
were  about  to  be  re- 
leased, and  what  stars 
would  appear  in  them. 

Of  course  he  did  !  And 
he  deserved  his  fame ! 
He  was  a  regular  reader 
of  the  THEATRE  MAG- 
AZINE. 

Moral :  Follow  the 
man  from  Skelawag- 
konk and  subscribe 
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A    startling   and   truthful   article   in   the 
March  number ! 


\Tt7HAT  is  personality? 

It  is  the  thing  that  made  Maude 


now ! 


ARE  women  as 
wicked  as  the  stage 
makes  them  appear? 

Florence  Reed,  who  of 
late  years  has  attracted 
particular  attention  by 
hir  portrayal  of  daring 
and  sensuous  roles,  is 
well  fitted  to  discuss  this 
subject. 

As  the  courtesan  in 
"The  Wanderer,"  the 
slave  girl  in  "Chu  Chin 
Chow,"  and  in  her  pres- 
ent role  in  "Roads  of 
Destiny"  she  has  acted 
with  so  much  versimili- 
tude,  that  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  she  is  expert  in 
the  wiles  such  women 
employ. 

In  the  next  issue  she 
says :  "If  the  theatre 
were  to  adapt  to  the 
stage  the  true  wicked- 
ness of  the  world,  it 
would  be  too  unpleasant 
for  the  audience  to  en- 
dure." 
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Adams  one  of  the  richest  women  on  the 

stage.     It    has    made    the    fame   of    many 

others. 

Personality   is  an  asset   in  most  people. 

In  players  it  is  everything. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  art  of  the 
actor  compelled  him  to 
submerge  his  identity, 
but  to-day  all  the  actor 
needs  is  personality  to 
play  himself. 

Would  Billie  Burke  be 
as  popular  without  her 
sweetness,  Laurette  Tay- 
lor without  her  pathetic 
charm,  John  Drew  with- 
out his  faultlessly  fitting 
coat,  Lou  Tellegen  with- 
out his  strenuous  love- 
making? 

Mildred  Cram  analyzes 
this  question  with  her 
usual  sublety  and  wit  in 
the  March  issue. 
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POSSIBLY  the  big- 
gest sensation  in 
the  theatre  in  the  last 
few  seasons  were  the 
Dunsany  plays. 

This  titled  soldier- 
playwright  has  brought 
to  the  stage  not  only  a 
great  poetic  gift,  but 
something  new,  startling 
and  unusual.  Unques- 
tionably a  new,  virile 
force  in  the  theatre. 

Who  can  forget  the 
thrill  in  "A  Night  at  an 
Inn,"  a  play  which  made 
all  New  York  gasp,  or 
the  picturesqueness  and 
dramatic  moments  in 
"  The  Gods  of  the  Moun- 
tain." 

Lord  Dunsany  has 
come  to  America  to  join 
forces  with  Stuart  Wal- 
ker, of  Portmanteau 
fame,  a  producer  with 
whom  we  must  reckon 
because  of  his  courage 
and  originality. 

In  a  joint  interview 
in  the  next  number,  Ada 
Patterson  will  tell  you 
more  about  Lord  Dun- 
sany and  his  interpreter, 
Stuart  Walker. 


IF  you  want  to  keep 
posted  in  things  the- 
a'.rical,  you  can't  afford 
to  miss  the  regular  de- 
partments in  the  THEA- 
TRE MAGAZINE. 
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The  worlds  greatest  catalog  of  music 

A.  book  every  music-lover  will  want 


New  Edition 
free  at  any  Victor  dealers 
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This  great  book  of  more  than  500  pages,  with 
over  200  portraits  and  illustrations,  is  the  world's 
best  guide  to  the  enjoyment  of  music;  the  index 
to  the  greatest  library  of  music  ever  collected— 
a  living  library  of  the  wonderful  musical  achieve- 
ments of  the  world's  greatest  artists. 

It  is  the  only  record  catalog  in  which  any  selection  can  be  found  instantly  under  the  name  of 
the  composition,  the  composer  or  the  artist. 

It  contains  brief  sketches  of  the  most  popular  operas  and  illustrations  of  the  scenes;  pro- 
nunciation of  foreign  names;  biographies  of  prominent  composers;  complete  Red  Seal  section 
with  portraits  and  biographies  of  the  world's  greatest  artists;  list  of  selected  records  for  new  Victor 
customers,  and  other  features. 

This  Victor  Record  catalog  represents  2 1  years  of  constant  research  and 
tireless  effort  and  over  Eleven   Million   Dollars  of  actual   expenditure. 

It  is  a  book  that  bears  testimony  to  the  enormous  amount  of  time  and  money  spent  in  developing  the  art  of  recording 
to  its  present  state  of  perfection.   A  tribute  to  Victor  ingenuity  and  thoroughness,  another  evidence  of  Victor  supremacy. 
Be  sure  to  get  a  copy  of  this  great  catalog  of  music,  whether  or  not  you  have  a  Victrola.     It  is  free  at  all  Victor 
dealers',  or  we  will  mail  it  free  upon  request. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Important  Notice.      Victor  Records  and  Victor  Machines  are  scientifically  coordinated  and  synchronized  in  the 

processes  of  manufacture,   and  their  use,   one  with  the  other,  is  absolutely  essential  to  a  perfect  reproduction. 

New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  all  dealers  on  the  1st  of  each  month 
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From  a  portrait  bv  Maurice  Goldberg 


FAY    BAINTER 


Who  captured  all  playgoers'  hearts  as  the  Japanese  princess  in  "The 
Willow  Tree,"  is  now  a  charming  Chinese  maiden  in  "East  Is  West" 


Theatre  Magazine,  February,  /p/p 


THE  STAGE  AND  THE   NEW 

A  prominent  churchman  appeals  to  the  playwright  to  rise  to  the 
opportunity  created  by  the  war.       Being  an  interview  with  the 

Rev.  ERNEST  MILMORE  STIRES,  D.D. 

Rector  of  St.  Thomas's  Church,  New  York  City 


Dr.  Stires  has  recently  returned  from  France 
where  he  visited  the  front  from  Ypres  to  Ver- 
dun. What  he  saw  abroad  impressed  him  with 
the  great  opportunity  which  the  present  world 
crisis,  unchaining  as  it  has  the  big  dramatic 
forces  of  war,  holds  out  to  the  dramatist. — EDITOR. 


DESTRUCTIVE  criticism,  in  the  sweep 
of  modern  sympathy,  is  not  a  useful 
quality.  Therefore,  it  is  not  as  a  critic 
of  the  theatre,  nor  as  a  judge  of  the  morals  or 
decadence  of  the  stage  that  I  am  glad  to  say  a 
word  about  it. 

There  is  a  new  proportion  of  spiritual  nature, 
which  has  failed  of  expression  in  the  drama,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover.  Since  play- 
wrights should  bear  the  burden  of  responsibility 
I  prefer  to  address  my  personal  opinion  to  them. 
There  have  been  so-called  "war  plays"  which 
seemed  to  me  to  contain  neither  the  essence  nor 
the  substance  of  the  big  dramatic  forces  of  war. 
They  appear  to  me  merely  written  within  the 
technical  rules  of  old-fashioned  drama,  localized 
with  scenery  that  merely  oppresses  through  its 
limitations,  and  filled  with  dialogue  of  a  very 
familiar  melodramatic  character. 

With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  impressive 
war  sentiments,  moments  of  feeling  such  as  the 
one-act  play  -by  Barrie,  the  war  does  not  seem 
to  have  touched  the  heart  or  even  the  reason  of 
.the  playwright.  Of  the  plays  which  I  am  toUI 
are  decadent  in  character,  of  certain  farce-come- 
dies and  musical  plays  with  undesirable  appeals. 
I  prefer  to  think  as  passing  features  in  the 
dawn  of  a  renaissance  which  must  come  to  the 
theatre,  as  it  has  come  to  the  hearts  of  the  men 
who  have  been  in  the  war,  and  to  the  hearts  of 
those  who  have  sustained  them  at  home. 


'  I  'HE  process  through  which  a  new  world  is 
•*•  beitig  formed,  a  new  sociology  is  being 
made,  a  time  when  the  deeper  aspiration  of  men 
and  women,  of  children  even,  are  awakening 
from  a  long  sleep  of  false  traditions,  do  not 
seem  to  have  touched  the  playwright.  I  cannot 
believe  that  if  the  great  modern  play  is  written, 
if  it  contains  a  true  appeal  or  an  expression  of 
the  new  aspiration  which  this  reconstruction 
period  is  creating,  when  presented  to  any  intelli- 
gent manager,  that  he  would  refuse  to  produce  it. 
There  is  a  fortune  waiting  for  the  playwright 
who  can  rise  to  the  heights  of  stirring  emotion, 
experienced  by  those  youngsters  who  have  gone 
over  {he  top,  who  have  looked  over  the  edge  of 
the  world,  have  seen  something  which  they  per- 
haps cannot  fully  describe,  but  which  they  can- 
not forget.  The  supreme  experience,  which  this 
war  has  impressed  upon  the  new  generation,  is 
forcing  itself  upon  all  the  arts,  there  is  a  new 
language,  a  new  form,  a  new  story  to  tell.  The 
words,  Justice,  Liberty  and  Humanity,  are  not 
new,  but  as  they  have  been  staged  in  the  vast 
amphitheatre  of  war  in  Europe,  they  present  a 
new  and  enlarged  dramatic  meaning. 

I  am  not  assuming  any  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness side  of  the  theatre  world,  nor  am  I  attempt- 
ing to  pass  any  judgment  upon  contemporary 


production,  but  I  should  like  to  feel  that  the 
Stage  is  to  be  an  ally  of  the  Church  in  the  great 
effort  to  interpret  the  divine  message  which  has 
come  to  us  out  of  the  horror  and  the  splendors 
of  war.  Its  audience  is  the  largest  in  the  world, 
excepting  only  the  printed  page,  the  newspapers 
of  the  nations.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  press 
has  been  trying  to  impart  something  of  the 
mysterious  spiritual  forces  which  have  been 
brought  to  its  editorial  staff  by  the  returning 
soldiers  and  returning  correspondents,  and  I  am 
sure  the  Cnurch  has  understood  with  the  deepest 
sympathy  what  is  in  the  eyes  of  the  resolute  men 
who  have  come  back  from  the  battlefield  with  a 
yearning  in  their  hearts  for  something  better, 
and  in  their  souls  a  new  dream  of  the  future. 
But  the  stage  appears  to  be  singularly  dumb, 
blind,  mechanical  in  its  effort  to  interpret  these 
things.  Related  to  the  melodramatic  incidents 
of  the  war,  frequently  made  grotesque  by  the 
limited  setting  of  the  stage,  struggling  to  catch 
the  "popular"  note  of  the  war,  the  stage  has 
entirely  missed  what  has  happened  in  the  world. 


NOT  long  ago,  a  celebrated  actress,  whose 
artistic  career  seems  to  have  been  imposed 
upon  her  in  direct  opposition  to  her  own  inter- 
pretation of  her  art,  or  rather  her  interpretation 
of  her  obligations  to  her  art,  came  to  my  study 
in  the  church  to  discuss  the  demands  which  the 
play,  in  which  she  was  appearing,  made  upon  her 
nature.  There  were  qualities  in  her  part  which 
were  repugnant  to  her ;  there  were  moments  in 
the  play  which  she  did  not  wish  to  interpret ;  the 
whole  theme  of  the  production  seemed  to  check 
her  soul's  growth.  My  desire  was  to  assist  her 
in  this  complex  emotional  moment  of  her  life, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  approach  the  subject 
with  sympathy.  The  greatest  events  in  the  lives 
of  individuals  cannot  be  adjusted  intellectually; 
they  must  be  understood  and  explained  with  sym- 
pathetic insight,  rather  than  by  the  cold  forces  of 
the  intellectual  machine  of  which  we  are  some- 
times so  proud.  It  developed  during  this  private 
confession  of  the  struggle  which  was  going  on 
between  the  artist  and  the  woman  in  her  career, 
that  she  felt  that  her  art  should  be  capable  of 
turning  its  values  into  greater  channels  of 
thought  and  feeling  than  those  which  she  was 
obliged  to  interpret  in  the  theatre  day  by  day. 
She  felt  something  of  this  very  lack  in  the  thea- 
tre that  I  have  been  trying  to  indicate,  the  need 
of  interpreting  the  great  optimism  of  life  which 
the  war  is  crystallizing,  instead  of  the  pessimism 
of  old  traditions. 


BUT  the  play  has  not  been  written  that  would 
seem  to  grasp  such  tremendous  events  as 
have  been  transpiring  in  the  last  four  years.  The 
war  itself  has  been  the  birth-pangs  of  this  new 
world,  newly  born  through  agony  and  pain  hero- 
ically sustained.  By  logical  conclusions,  and 
certainly  by  sympathetic  observation,  by  insight 
and  understanding  of  the  new  emotions  that  have 
seized  this  very  precious  young  generation,  the 
playwright  ought  to  realize  some  very  great 


plays.  The  impressive  moments  of  any  man  who 
has  been  in  the  war-centre  and  which  he  remem- 
bers chiefly,  are  not  concerned  with  the  outward 
picturesque  appearance  of  things,  but  with 
the  extraordinary  evolution  of  the  emotions, 
with  the  marvelous  dramatic  changes  occurring 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  human  beings.  It  was 
not  the  horror  of  death  and  mutilation  that  was 
dwelt  upon  in  the  very  midst  of  war,  it  was  the 
constant  stories  of  what  men  said  and  did,  despite 
their  physical  pain,  of  what  they  felt  despite  the 
terror  of  shrapnel,  and  above  all  what  these  men 
were  thinking  about  who  were  soon  to  return  to 
face  the  necessities  of  civilian  life. 

During  my  visit  to  the  war  fronts  in  Europe 
I  never  heard  anyone  speak  of  the  dramatic 
values  of  a  dressing  station,  of  the  thrill  of  a 
base  hospital,  of  the  glory  of  a  bayonet  thrust. 
While  the  business  of  the  hour,  the  zero  hour, 
was  dramatic  enough  for  the  most  exacting  of 
playwrights,  the  chief  fact  about  these  young 
men  who  went  over  exultingly,  many  of  them 
never  to  return,  was  the  supreme  fearlessness 
and  its  cause.  Its  cause  was  simply  a  conscious- 
ness that  they  were  right.  That  is  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  and  unreckoned  themes  for  a 
play.  With  the  consciousness  that  the  acts  of 
your  life  are  beyond  question  right,  all  other 
analytical  issues  are  swept  aside.  It  was  not  a 
question  of  leaving  it  to  your  lawyer  whether 
you  ought  to  plunge  head  foremost  into  the  cer- 
tain death  of  a  machine-gun  ambush.  It  was  not 
a  question  of  whether  your  doctor  thought  it 
advisable  to  take  the  risk.  It  was  not  a  question 
of  your  theology.  It  was  simply  a  supreme  faith 
in  the  justice  of  your  own  acts,  and  even  the 
identity  of  these  young  men  who  went  over  the 
top  under  the  impulse  of  their  own  conscience, 
was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  them. 


IT  was  not  a  question  of  material  welfare,  of 
personal  adantage,  of  individual  success ;  and 
it  is  this  marvelous  experience  through  which 
these  young  men  have  passed,  which  has  brought 
them  back  to  us  with  a  look  in  their  eyes  that 
makes  the  old  traditions  anel  standards  of  life 
feel  ashamed. 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  just  what  lias  hap- 
pened to  these  men  who  are  pouring  back  into 
our  civilian  life  to  stimulate  old  ideals  with  new 
spirit.  They  come  back  to  us  bringing  a  new 
estimate  of  emotion,  an  entirely  new  language 
which  should  materially  affect  the  dialogue  of 
modern  plays.  The  most  dramatic  incidents 
through  which  they  have  passed  have  not  been 
merely  local  impressions,  they  have  been  actual 
changes  of  character  unconsciously  revealed  by 
the  things  they  have  said  and  the  things  they 
have  done.  It  is  in  the  surprising  changes  of 
their  emotion,  of  their  standards  of  life,  of  what 
they  expect  from  those  they  love  at  home  that 
the  modern  playwright  should  find  material  for 
the  new  play.  The  soldiers  may  not  be  able  to 
express  the  reconstruction  of  the  social  changes 
themselves,  but  they  will  quickly  recognize  the 
sincerity  and  truth  of  any  playwright  who  at- 
tempts to  interpret  (Concluded  on  page  112) 
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H.  Cooper  Cliffe,  J.  H.  Gilmour,  Flora  MacDonald,  Percy  Marmont  and  Robert 
Biirrat  in  "The  Invisible  Foe,"  Walter  Hackett's  spiritualistic  play  at  the  Harris 


Harry    A.    Fisher  Edward    S.    Forbes  J.    C.    Kline 

Tillie   faces   an   inquisition   at   the    hands   of  the   Mennonite   elders   in 
"Tillie,"  the  play  of  sentiment  and  charm  at  Henry  Miller's  Theatre 


Patricia    Collinge 


SENTIMENT      AND      S  P  I  R  I  T  U  A  L  I  S  M      ON      B  R  O  A  D  WAY 


PERSONALITY 

Do  "A  Peach  and  a  Lemon"  Make  a  Perfect  Pair? 
By   ZOE    BECKLEY 


IF  I  had  to  describe  the  Sydney  Drews  in  a 
cablegram  I  should  say  "Pair  of  lovers." 
I  might  even  leave  out  the  first  two  words 
and  save  tolls.  Yet  "pair"  has  a  special  signifi- 
cance. It  sounds  permanent,  speaks  of  mutual 
dependence,  and  peculiarly  fits  the  Drews.  They 
are  the  pairest  pair  you  will  find 'in  a  day's  jour- 
ney. They  do  not  become  a  pair  suddenly  when 
the  whistle  blows  as  lots  of  matrimonial  harness- 
mates  do.  Nor  do  they  stay  paired  only  "for 
social  functions"  like  the  cullud  gent'man's 
razor.  Or  because  being  a  pair  has  become  a 
habit  like  coffee  for  breakfast.  No,  sir  and 
madam,  Sydney  Drew  and  Lucille  McVeigh,  the 
girl  off  the  farm,  who  were  wedded  a  few  years 
back  are  a  pair  bound  by  the  threefold  silken 
cord  of  love— mental,  spiritual  and  physical.  If 
everybody  had  that  sort  of  love,  everybody  would 
be  happy. 

You  know  that  the  Drews  have  it  as  soon  as 
Pa  Drew  comes  busting  into  Wife  Drew's  dress- 
ing room  with  a  dilapidated  bathrobe  over  his 
pink  silky  undies  and,  kissing  her  just  below  the 
ear,  says : 

"Lookit  this  letter,  darlin'— just  came  from  old 
Pete!  Pete  says  he  can  get  you  that  rug  and 
davenport  for  seven  hundred  and  eighty.  Gosh 
—they're  worth  eleven  hundred  or  I'm  a  Zulu!" 

"You're  a  angel!"  corrects  Wife  from  Hus- 
band's left  lapel.  "You're— you're  ten  angels! 
Gee,  won't  that  davenport  be  a  dream  on  that 
mat  in  front  of  the  new  fireplace !  Oh,  Syd, 
that  reminds  me— did  you  order  the  hickory 
logs?" 

"Yep ;  three  feet,  ten  inches.  They'll  be  de- 
livered by  the  time  we  get  home  from  the  thea- 
-••e  to-night." 


LAMB  !  Duck !  Honey  ! !"  exclaimed  Wife 
comestibly,  encircling  Husband  in  a 
breathless  grip. 

Mr.  Drew  winked  solemnly  at  the  interviewer 
over  his  wife's  young  shoulder  and  remarked 
_  contentedly, 

"Keep  her  smiling,  eh  what?  Nothing  else 
matters  in  the  long  run,  hey?  I  tell  you  when 
a  lemon  marries  a  peach  it  means — ' 

"A  perfect  pair !"  cuts  in  Miss  McVeigh  that 
Was,  closing  her  liege  lord's  mouth  with  a  re- 
sounding kiss. 

"He's  as  far  from  a  lemon,"  she  confided,  as 
soon  as  the  door  shut  behind  him,  "as  New 
York  is  from  Berlin,  and  that's  pretty  far  every 
way  you  look  at  it." 

The  feminine  half  of  the  Drew  team  turned 
to  the  cold  cream  section  of  her  dressing  table. 
While  she  was  rubbing  and  wiping,  and  laying 
on  the  lower  stratum  of  the  stuff  that  carries 
her  fresh  young  prettiness  over  the  footlights 
or  into  the  camera's  eye,  I  gave  her  a  thorough 
and  I  think  impartial  o.  o. 

I  can  easily  picture  her  on  that  Missouri  farm 
where  her  folks  all  live.  I  see  her  a  normal, 
wholesome  flapper  getting  sort  of  sick  of  the 
slowness  out  there.  Finding  church  socials  and 
Dorcas  societies  a  trifle  spieeless  and  flat.  Read- 
ing stray  novels  and  Ladies  Home  Journals — 
and  maybe  a  last  year's  copy  of  THEATRE  MAG  ! 
Whee!  Wouldn't  the  T.  M.  make  any  girl  tired 
of  going  to  the  postoffice  and  stitching  shimmies 


for  the  South  Sea  Islanders?  Yes,  I  can  see 
Miss  McVeigh  growing  tireder  and  tireder. 

And  as  her  bedroom  mirror  reflected  an  in- 
creasingly attractive  form  and  face,  with  ambi- 
tion and  curiosity  in  the  big  gray  eyes,  deter- 
mination in  the  jutting  chin,  a  mouth  all  femi- 
nine and  sweet,  and  a  nose — ah,  it  surely  was 
that  nose  she  followed;  straight,  yet  up! 

Yes,  Lucille  McVeigh  acted  on  the  old  bidding: 
"Follow  your  nose."  It  sniffed  movie  studios. 
The  St.  Louis  ones  were  rather  stuffy,  so  it 


Sarony 


Mr.  iind  Mrs.  Sydney  Drew 


went  on  sniffing  and  pointing  onward  and  upward 
and  eastward  till  it  reached  the  ozonic  environs 
of  Brooklyn. 

There  in  a  huge  cinema  factory  was  Pa  Drew, 
directing.  Pa  Drew  did  not  know  it  at  the  mo- 
ment, but  one  fine  morning  his  fate  came  bat- 
tering at  the  outer  portal.  The  portal  was  play- 
ing the  part  of  a  brass  wicket  that  day,  with  the 
line :  "No  extras  wanted."  This  is  where  Miss 
McVeigh's  Missouriness  provided  the  watchword. 

"Show  me!"  she  said.  And  before  the  watch- 
dog could  catch  her,  she  marched  right  in  and 
walked  right  up  to  Sydney  Drew.  Sydney  was 
tired  and  mad.  It  was  a  warm  day.  His  hat 
was  hanging  to  his  occipital  promontory  and  a 
handkerchief  was  tucked  in  his  collar.  He.  turn- 
ing sharply  from  a  bawl-out  of  the  leading  man 
found  himself  staring  straight  into  the  Missou- 
rian  orbs  of  Miss  McVeigh. 

"From  that  moment,"  he  told,  me  recently,  "it 
was  all  up  with  yours  truly.  She  gave  me  one 
look.  Then  another  one,  and  the  words  'No  help 
wanted'  expired  on  my  lips.  I  didn't  want  her. 
Hut  T  had  to  take  her.  Now  I'm  glad  I  did." 

"Just  why  did  you  have  to  take  her?"  I 
blubbed,  to  see  what  he'd  say. 

"I'll  tell  you  in  three  words,"  said  Drew.  "She 
looked  clean.  Clean,  do  you  get  me?  In  every 


sense — clean  of  person,  clean  of  soul  and  clean- 
minded.  I  smelt  country  air  on  her.  I  gambled 
with  myself  that  she  was  good.  And  I  won. 
She  is  good.  There  ain't  so  many  good  people 
knocking  round  this  world  hunting  for  stage 
jobs  that  I  could  afford  to  let  this  one  get  out 
of  sight.  So  I  grabbed  her,  that's  all." 

Miss  McVeigh  admits  she  was  willing  to  be 
grabbed.  She  swears  by  her  most  sacred  cold- 
cream  jar  that  she  is  the  happiest  half  of  any 
stage  couple  in  the  world  to-day.  She  does  more. 
She  proves  she  is  no  drone.  The  Missouri  farm 
training  may  have  inculcated  the  principle  that 
he  who  eats  must  work.  At  all  events  Mrs. 
Drew  shows  her  love  by  service,  and  many  of 
the  Drews'  big  moving  picture  stunts  are  worked 
out  and  put  into  scenario  form  by  her.  Early 
and  late  she  clacks  at  her  typewriter  and  doesn't 
care  who  knows  it.  Yet  listen  to  this  modesty : 

"I  turn  out  a  lot  of  stuff,  yes.  But  honest-to- 
goodness  I  wouldn't  be  one-two-six  without  Syd- 
ney Drew.  He  is  an  artist  of  the  first  class. 
Whatever  I  am,  he  lias  made  me.  He  has  taught 
me  everything.  He  is  the  smartest  man  in  the 
world,  and  the  kindest.  I  take  my  hat  off  to 
him  as  an  actor,  an  artist,  a  husband,  a  father, 
I  can  tell  you  it  came  close  to  heartbreak  when 
Mr.  Drew's  boy  gave  his  life  in  this  past  war. 
Yet  he  has  pulled  himself  together  and  gone  on 
like  the  brave,  adorable  fellow  he  is. 

"I'm  for  reciprocity.  I  want  to  do  my  share 
of  the  work  and  my  share  of  the  love.  I  want 
to  be  partners  with  him  in  everything.  I'd 
rather  be  Mrs.  Sydney  Drew  than  the  Queen  of 
England  and  Mary  Pickford  rolled  in  one.  I 
t'on't  want  to  keep  my  own  name.  I  want  to  be 
Mrs.  Sydney  Drew — just  that!  And  I'm  sto 
proud  of  being  it  that  I  can  hardly  stand  it !" 


ENTER  Pa  Drew  again.   ' 
"Proud  o'  what?"  says  he,  catching  the  last 
words.     "Got  a  new  bonnet  or  something?     No? 
Well,  go  buy  one !     Say — "  turning  to  me  with 
*a  joyous  grin,  "that  kid's  got  me  buffaloed.     She 
can  have  my  shirt  and  my  shoes  and  my  heart 
and  my  bankroll.     She  can  just  have  everything 
I've  got,  and  then  I'll  go  and  get  her  some  more." 
(  Hug,  hug.) 

"After  all,"  he  resumed,  shaking  himself  into 
a  philosophic  attitude  (after  the  hug),  "what 
better  can  a  modern  man  do  for  a  modern  wife 
than — well,  simply  everything?  Look  around  at 
most  American  husbands.  What  are  they  doing? 
They're  digging,  that's  what.  You've  got  to  dig 
for  the  American  wife.  And  she's  worth  it. 
Besides,  digging's  good  for  a  man.  Eight  times 
in  ten  a  man  wouldn't  get  anywhere  if  he  didn't 
have  to  scratch  hard  to  keep  the  wife  in  dinner- 
. rings  and  moleskins. 

"Take  that  play  we  did,  'Keep  Her  Smiling.' 
Remember  poor  'Henry'  sweating  through  three 
acts  to  keep  the  bill  collector  a  couple  o'  jumps 
off  the  front  piazza?  Well — "  Pop  Drew  tapped 
his  thrown-out  chest  significantly — "that's  me. 
And  I'm  glad  to  be  it.  'Keep  Her  Smiling'  is 
the  greatest  game  on  earth.  If  it  makes  her 
happy,  gosh-all  hemlock,  it  makes  me  happy. 

That's  the  Drews,  a  perfect  pair.  Not  a 
"peach  and  a  lemon,"  but  a  peach  and— shall  we 
say,  a  plum. 
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CHRYSTAL   IIKUNK 

A  versatile,  charming  and  sym- 
pathetic actress  is  this  daughter 
of  the  famous  playwright, 
James  A.  Herne.  Since  her 
professional  debut  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  hers  has  been  a 
varied  theatrical  experience. 
She  has  appeared  with  E.  H. 
Sothern,  Nat  Goodwin  and 
Arnold  Daly,  has  been  leading 
woman  of  the  New  Theatre  in 
Chicago,  and  achieved  consid- 
erable success  in  "As  a  Man 
Thinks"  and  "Polygamy."  As 
Kristine,  a  victim  of  the 
Count's  treachery  in  "The 
Riddle:  Woman"  at  the  Fulton 
Theatre,  she  adds  another  to 
her  long  list  of  hits 


(Right) 

MME.  YORSKA 

Must  an  actress  possess  beauty 
to  achieve  success?  This  has 
been  a  much  mooted  question 
ever  since  the  theatre  became  a 
topic  for  discussion.  Mme. 
Yorska  is  one  who  believes  that 
the  answer  to  the  query  is 
"Yes  !"  Possessed  of  force,  per- 
sonality and  fine  dramatic  abil- 
ity, her  only  requisite  was  a 
straight,  chiseled  nose.  Unfor- 
tunately, nature  had  bestowed 
upon  her  one  of  aquiline  shape. 
But  with  the  aid  of  able  doc- 
tors, she  has  caused  a  trans- 
formation to  take  place,  and 
this  latest  photograph  of  her 
testifies  that  her  nose  is  no 
longer  a  mar  to  her  beauty. 


Goldberg 
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MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS 

New  operas  at  the  Metropolitan   and 
some  great  artists  of  the  concert  stage 

By  PIERRE   V.   R.  KEY 


JUST  as  we  had  fancied  Puccini  ready  for 
the  cloister  of  oblivion,  he  discovered  a 
fresh  inkpot  of  inspiration,  wrote  "II  Tabar- 
ro"  and  "Gianni  Schicchi,"  and  thereby  came  out 
again  under  the  sun.  It  was  about  time.  For 
a  dozen  years  the  erstwhile  facile  Giaccomo  ha:> 
trod  the  ragged  edge.  "The  Girl  of  the  Golden 
West  "  all  but  pushed  him  over.  He  has  been 
a  make-it-to-order  operatic  composer  and  per- 
force extremely  dull.  Now  he  can  brtathe 
easier.  His  fame  will  not  rest  upon  either 
"Tabarro"  or  "Schicchi,"  but  they  at  least  prove 
him  not  utterly  de  trap,  as  "Suor  Angelica" 
assuredly  would  have  done  had  the  two  one-act 
companion  operas  not  appeared  on  the  musical 
platter  the  same  evening. 

Poor  Sister  Angelica.  She  started  nowhere 
and  ended  in  the  same  place.  Puccini  tried  hard 
enough,  which  possibly  was  the  main  trouble.  The 
event  began  auspiciously,  with  "II  Tabarro"  lead- 
ing its  gruesome  ytt  effective  way  in  the  Metro- 
politan's world  premiere  of  the  operatic  triplets. 
The  audience  was  atiptoe  when  "Suor  Angelica" 
began,  but  despondent  at  the  curtain's  fall.  The 
score  at  that  juncture  was  fifty-fifty,  with  the 
ultimate  result  hanging  in  the  balance. 

Then  came  "Gianni  Schicchi,"  and  a  sixty-six 
and  two-thirds  per  cent,  average  ensued.  Twice 
had  Puccini  attained  his  target  once  missing  it 
completely.  So  he  may  be  placed  in  the  chair 
of  success,  even  though  no  wreath  for  illustrious 
achievement  should  adorn  his  brow. 


IT  is  improbable  that  "II  Tabarro"  ever  will 
climb  into  a  popular  niche.  The  story  is  too 
repellent  to  sit  through  so  soon  after  dinner. 
One  doesn't  revel  in  seeing  a  grim  canalboat  boss 
of  the  lowest  class  huddle  against  his  knees  the 
corpse  of  his  strangled  victim  not  though  a 
voluminous  cloak  covers  the  thing.  Nor  the 
climax,  wherein  the  wayward  wife  is  seized  and 
forcibly  thrust  into  the  flopping  arms  of  her 
dead  lover. 

Still,  there  is  a  picturesqueness  about  the 
scene,  with  its  canalboat  deck  in  the  foreground 
and  Notre  Dame  cathedral  in  the  distance  be- 
yond the  Seine.  It  has  the  atmosphere  of  a  part 
of  Paris  ;  and  it  is  very  real.  But  it  is  well 
that  there  is  only  a  single  act.  Such  characters 
as  appear  in  the  story  have  been  dug  out  of  the 
lowest  strata  of  life.  They  reek  of  all  which 
most  of  us  elect  not  to  touch  and  prefer  to  see 
as  little  of  as  possible. 

The  music  of  "II  Tabarro"  is  colorful  music 
of  the  so-called  modern  kind.  Too  close  analy- 
sis of  it  is  not  good  for  Puccini,  because  he  has 
written  more  spontaneously  in  his  earlier  days. 
Nevertheless,  the  score  gets  across,  which  is  the 
main  thing,  and  principally  for  the  reason  that 
the  composer  understands  writing  for  the  thea- 
tre. We  tremble  for  what  he  might  evolve  for  a 
symphony  orchestra  ;  but  give  him  a  libretto  and, 
if  he  be  in  the  mood,  he  is  likely  to  accomplish 
a  workmanlike  task. 

For  once  since  he  joined  the  Metropolitan 
forces  last  November  Giulio  Crimi  made  us  sit 
up  in  our  seats.  He  was  the  incautious  Luigi 
who  mistook  for  the  agreed-upon  signal  of  his 
married  sweetheart  the  match-flare  of  the  muscu- 
lar husband,  thereby  paying  for  his  indiscretion 


a  violent  penalty.  Before  that  Mr.  Cfimi's  tenor 
voice  was  pleasurable  to  hear.  The  music,  as  the 
Italians  say,  "was  right  in  his  throat";  and  he 
acted  into  the  bargain  with  convincing  natural- 
ness. 

Claudio  Muzio  made  a  seductive-looking  Gior- 
getta ;  she  also  took  kindly  to  the  notes  Puccini 
meant  the  soprano  should  sing.  Luigi  Monte- 
santo,  who  choked  Mr.  Crimi  so  realistically  that 
sensitive  ladies  in  the  audience  felt  inclined  to 
scream,  redeemed  himself  for  some  worthless 
singing  in  other  operas.  For  one  thing  there  was 
less  wabble  in  his  tones.  None  of  the  others  in 
the  "II  Tabarro"  cast  had  overmuch  to  do.  Yet 
a  few  words  in  praise  of  Alice  Gentle's  Frugola 
are  not  amiss;  here  is  a  clever  American  mezzo- 
soprano  who  possesses  intelligence  and  the  act- 
ing sense. 


BY  the  time  Geraldine  Farrar  had  finished 
dying  in  the  white  robes  of  Suor  Angelica 
(a  role  she  did  as  much  with  as  any  artist  could) 
the  people  were  soundly  steeped  in  melodrama 
and  tragedy.  So  the  comedy  of  "Gianni  Schic- 
chi" was  as  the  sun  after  a  storm. 

Dear  old  mischievous  Schicchi.  He's  a  char- 
acter. What  an  upset  he  made  of  things,  too, 
for  the  pseudo-mourning  relatives  of  the  recent- 
ly departed  Donato.  For  them  it  was  out  of  the 
frying  pan  into  the  fire,  when  Schicchi  donned 
nightgown  and  his  comic-looking  cap  and  mas- 
querading as  the  dying  Donato  dictated  to  the 
notary  a  new  will  leaving  everything  of  value 
to  himself.  Capital  humor,  you  may  be  sure,  for 
the  audience ;  but  hard  on  the  relatives,  whose 
complicity  in  the  plot  held  them  incapable  of 
protest. 

Puccini  becomes  positively  effervescent  in  this 
opera.  His  music  sparkles  and  rolls  on  like  a 
dancing  mountain  stream.  And  in  it  is  one 
theme — to  donate  the  mock  sorrow  of  Donato's 
relatives,  assembled  about  his  bedside — that  is  a 
gem.  One  welcomes  its  frequent  repetition. 

Giuseppe  De  Luca  was  Gianni  Schicchi;  vocally 
sonorous  and  artistically  polished  to  the  tips  of 
his  sensitive  fingers.  Florence  Easton,  the  finest 
lyric  soprano  now  at  the  Metropolitan,  was  heard 
from  in  a  way  that  prompted  the  audience  to 
stop  the  performance  long  enough  for  her  to 
repeat  her  beautifully  sung  aria.  Katheleen 
Howard,  Marie  Sundelius,  Adamo  Didur,  Louis 
D'Angelo,  Paolo  Ananian  and  ^Andres  de  Segu- 
rola  also  contributed,  and  admirably,  important 
bits  in  an  ensemble  requiring  the  liveliest  action 
and  delivery  of  music  and  text  to  keep  "Gianni 
Schicchi"  in  its  champagne-like  course.  Roberto 
Moranzoni  conducted  all  three  operas  as  a  ca- 
pable maestro  should,  and  does,  who  knows  his 
craft  and  has  had  sufficient  rehearsals. 


ANOTHER  operatic  outpouring  of  dissimilar 
texture  was  the  long  anticipated  "Oberon." 
If  one  happens  to  be  a  dyed-in-the-wool  critic  we 
siall  be  sharply  challenged  for  calling  "Oberon" 
opera.  Forthwith,  therefore,  we  withdraw  the 
appellation.  Nevertheless,  it  will  pass  as  opera, 
even  though  it  is  but  a  story  with  musical  gar- 
nishment altogether  better  than  the  thin  dramatic 
fabric  it  overshadows.  For  the  tale  wanders 


around  Robin  Hood's  barn  until  virtually  lost  in 
the  shuffle,  and  takes  a  place  distinctly  inferior 
to  the  last  music  Wtber  ever  penned. 

The  musical  version  was  Artur  Bodanzky's 
very  own ;  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  super- 
lative artistic  triumph  arose  from  his  judicious 
and  sympathetic  pruning  and  rearrangement,  as 
well  as  the  numerous  recitatives  he  fill  it  fitting 
to  write.  So  "Oberon,"  as  Metropolitan  patrons 
heard  and  saw  it,  was  a  more  compact  fairy-work 
than  the  one  made  to  order  for  its  London  pro- 
duction, nearly  a  century  ago.  Quite  as  import- 
ant in  the  accomplishment  attending  the  revival, 
which  was  sung  in  English,  was  Mr.  Bodanzky's 
conducting.  He  surpassed  himself,  thereby  de- 
lighting his  admirers  and  confounding  his  critics. 

There  are  stretches  of  tediousness  in  the  score, 
yet  enough  of  what  is  genuinely  distinctive  ob- 
tains to  invite  unbounded  respect.  Incidentally, 
Weber  again  reminded  one  of  the  debt  later  com- 
posers owe  him  for  what  he  taught. 

On  its  visual  side  "Oberon"  may  come  unflinch- 
ingly into  the  light.  The  nine  scenes  Joseph 
I'rban  designed  are  things  to  see.  In  form  and 
color,  which  the  deft  lightings  enhance,  no  one 
will  find  them  taking  a  secondary  place  amongst 
the  notable  settings  which  the  Metropolitan  has 
fashioned.  So,  also,  were  the  costumes  worth 
beholding. 


IT  is  fortunate  that  such  a  propitious  start 
was  made  in  the  efforts  of  Messrs.  Bodanzky 
and  Urban,  because  the.  principals  did  not  shatter 
any  record  marks.  Rosa  Ponselle,  whose  glo- 
rious dramatic  soprano  and  exceptional  talent  give 
her  at  the  outset  a  preferred  position,  snatched 
what  vocal  honors  there  were.  She  faced  a  huge 
task  in  the  role  of  Rezia.  Only  a  great  artist 
could  do  it  full  justice.  Still,  Miss  Ponselle  was 
not  completely  overweighted.  Her  voice  was  as 
satiny  and  cream-like  as  ever,  and  she  sang  with 
intelligent  discretion.  But  ''Ocean,  Thou  Mighty 
Monster"  is  not  for  her — just  yet.  Time  enough, 
later  on,  for  that. 

Mr.  Martinelli  is  a  serviceable  tenor,  but  not 
in  Weber's  flowing  airs.  He  tried  to  bark  them, 
which  was  a  mistake.  Mr.  Althouse,  as  Oberon, 
was  no  fairy-king;  not  by  any  means.  You  saw 
Forty-second  and  Broadway  in  every  gesture  of 
Mr.  Althouse's  well-nurtured  physique.  Mme. 
Delaunois — speaking  of  bodily  contour — was  quite 
something  else  in  her  silken  fleshings.  She  sang 
prettily,  too,  Puck's  music. 

Miss  Gentle  put  into  Fatima  a  deal  of  life  and 
some  passable  singing;  but  Albert  Reiss's  tinny 
whines  and  Teutonic  English  and  ludicrous  cos- 
tuming, along  toward  the  conclusion  of  things, 
left  us  fluctuating  between  puzzlement  and  mirth. 
However,  "all's  well  that  ends  well" — which  is 
what  happens  in  "Oberon." 

Besides  the  performances  we  have  touched  upon 
there  have  been  many  others  during  the  past 
month  at  the  Metropolitan ;  some  very  good, 
others  scarcely  worth  the  $6  a  seat  which  the 
public  paid  to  find  this  out.  Caruso  is  still  Caruso, 
for  which  Mr.  Gatti  thanks  his  stars ;  and  there 
are  a  few  others  who  assist  materially  in  keep- 
ing the  operatic  kettle  boiling.  Very  soon  one 
or  two  new  artists  will  make  their  first  appear- 
ances, and  several  familiar  to  us  who  have  been 
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GUIOMAR  NOVAES 

The  young  Brazilian  who  con- 
cert-goers have  accepted  as  a 
marvel  at  the  piano.  Her  recent 
appearance  was  a  great  success 


ALFRED    CORTOT 

The  distinguished  Frenchman, 
who  is  in  America  for  the  first 
time  this  season,  proves  him- 
self a  great  artist  at  the  piano 


White 


White 


Giulio  Crimi  as  the  incautious  Luigi  and 
Claudio  Muzio  as  his  married  sweetheart 
in  "II  Tabarro,"  one  of  Puccini's  operatic 
triplets  which  had  a  world  premiere  at 
the  Metropolitan  recently 


MM  kin 


MISCHA  LEVITSKI 

Another   pianist   whose   art   proves 
a   delight   to   music   lovers 


©  Mishkln 


ROBERT  COUZINOU 

The  young  and  sypmathetic 
baritone  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  who  has  had  consider- 
able success  as  the  Great  High 
Priest  in  "Samson,"  is  a  vet- 
eran of  the  war,  for  he  took 
part  in  campaigns  in  Belgium 
and  the  Marne  and  won  four 
citations  for  bravery 


SERGE   RACHMANINOFF 

A    gifted    Russian    composer, 
conductor   and   pianist 


Miskkim 


HIGH        LIGHTS        IN        THE        WORLD        OF        MUSIC 


busy  elsewhere  during  the  early  part  of  the  sea- 
son. 

A  pianist  who  respects  botli  his  art  and  in- 
strument and  never  shatters  either  with  on- 
slaughts out  of  time  or  place  is  Alfred  Cortot.  He 
dots  not  bury  his  face  in  the  keyboard  when  lie 
plays.  Neither  is  he  given  to  calisthenics  in 
the  midst  of  some  bravura  passage.  His  effects 
are  those  gained  by  a  serious  musician  who 
believes  in  the  harmonious  joining  of  pianistic 
emotionalism  and  intellectuality. 

Mr.  Cortot  is  a  great  artist  of  such  impressive 
dignity  in  both  method  and  manner  that  his  in- 
herent worth  to  the  average  concert  patron  is 
not  invariably  a  matter  of  immediate  compre- 
hension. Shunning  artifice,  this  distinguished 
Frenchman — who  is  in  America  this  season  for 
the  first  time— commands  admiration  for  his  ac- 
complishments quite  as  much  as  respect. for  the 
modesty  with  which  he  conceals  under  the  pro- 
verbial bushel  his  refulgent  light.  France  did 
not  make  Mr.  Cortot  Minister  of  Fine  Arts 
because  he  can  play  the  pianoforte  immeasurably 
better  than  most  artists  of  to-day.  He  has  in- 
tellect, as  his  recent  recital  and  symphony  or- 
chestra appearances  abundantly  proved. 

A  pianist  who  proceeds  in  a  course  of  similar 
usefulness  is  Mischa  Lcvitzki.  Barely  of  legal 


age  he  approaches  his  art  so  sensibly,  with  such 
large  resources  and  in  so  straightforward  a 
style,  that  to  hear  him  play  is  to  hear  one  of  the 
best.  Guiomar  Novaes,  the  young  Brazilian 
pianistic  marvel,  shares  with  Mr.  Levitzki  the 
honor  of  being  one  of  the  two  newcomers  in  the 
past  few  j  ears  whom  the  hearer  could  accept 
with  respect. 

Different  temperamentally,  and  therefore  a 
different  performer  upon  the  pianoforte,  is  Serge 
Rachmaninoff  whose  fame  for  the  masses  will 
ever  emanate  from  his  C  sharp  minor  Prelude. 
Mr.  Rachmaninoff  is  Russian  and  •  therefore 
musically  brusque.  A  gifted  composer  and  an 
equally  gifted  orchestra  conductor,  he  slips  a 
bit  when  he  sits  down  before  a  keyboard.  He 
was  by  turns  artificial  and  real;  inconsistent  in 
his  tone  colorings  and  spasmodic  in  everything 
he  did  in  his  single  and  first  New  York  recital 
in  eight  years. 

Emerging  from  his  touch  of  influenza,  Jascha 
Heifetz  remained  out  of  bed  long  enough  to 
give  us  two  unforgetable  interpretations  of  the 
Brahms  violin  concerto.  One  of  these  must  re- 
main the  standard  for  other  fiddlers  to  shoot  at; 
as  shoot  they  will — in  all  likelihood  unsuccess- 
fully. 

So   it   has   gone   throughout   the   month :   quan- 


tity in  which  quality  played  an  assuaging  part. 
We  enjoyed  Hulda  Lashanka's  lovely  soprano 
(that  would  be  still  lovelier  if  more  naturally 
used),  and  we  liked  the  way  Reinald  Werren- 
rath  started  singing  on  the  first  day  of  the  New 
Year. 

We  haven't  been  able,  however,  to  sleep  in 
comfort  at  any  Philharmonic  concert  because 
of  Josef  Stransky's  eccentric  conducting  nor 
to  refrain  from  wonderment  at  the  new  dance 
steps  Walter  Damrosch  invents  on  that  new 
''bridge"  of  his.  Fortunately  it  has  a  brass  rail 
that  prevents  Walter  from  doing  a  back  dive 
under  his  vehement  up  and  down  arm  motions ; 
but  what  of  it?  The  New  York  Symphony  Or- 
chestra plays  mighty  well. 

The  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  under  Leopold 
Stokowski,"  paid  us  two  visits  that  left,  in  a 
single  instance,  an  agreeable  impression.  What 
wasn't  so  agreeable,  by  the  way,  was  the  Ora- 
torio Society's  "Messiah"  performance;  a  dull, 
flat  affair  we  could  not  endure  to  the  end. 

But  the  musical  average  for  the  month  was 
commendably  high.  We  think  we  crave  perfec- 
tion, which  is  a  delusion. 

Otherwise  we  should  not  be  able  to  complain, 
which  is  as  human  as  the  inability  to  attain 
perfection. 


GEORGE  GAUL— VERSATILITY  PLUS 

The  young  actor  who  plays  leads  in  the  Dunsany  plays  has 
run  the  dramatic  gamut  from   a    negro   servant   to    Romeo 

By   LESLIE    CURTIS 


THE  leading  roles  in  "The  Laughter  of  the 
Gods"  and  "A  Night  in  Avignon,''  the 
Dunsany  plays  at  the  Punch  and  Judy 
Theatre,  fall  to  George  Gaul  who  has  proved  his 
power  and  versatility  in  Stuart  Walker's  pro- 
duction of  "The  Book  of  Job"  and  "Jonathan 
Makes  a  Wish"  and  who  has  appeared  recently, 
as  leading  man  in  "Remnant."  Several  years 
ago,  George  Gaul  was  a  student  at  Lawrenceville 
Prep  School.  He  was  a  studious  lad,  with  no 
suspicion  of  histrionic  ambition,  until  cast  as 
Shylock  in  a  school  entertainment.  So  remark- 
able was  his  performance  that  students  and  facul- 
ty alike  advised  a  stage  career. 

Consequently  a  youth  with  soulful  eyes  ami 
determined  chin  applied  to  Franklin  Sargent  for 
instruction  at  the  American  Academy  of  Dra- 
matic Arts,  an  artist  factory  which  has  turned 
out  so  many  stars  in  embryo. 

Whether  or  not  Mr.  Sargent  saw  in  the  deep- 
voiced  boy  a  future  matinee  idol  may  never  be 
known,  but  after  two  years  of  study,  George  se- 
cured his  first  engagement  as  a  member  of  Marie 
Doro's  company.  The  next  season  found  him 
with  Billie  Burke  and  the  third  in  "Kismet"  with 
Otis  Skinner.  Here  opportunity  knocked  at  the 
door,  for  Hamilton  Revelle  kindly  became  ill, 
and  Gaul,  as  his  understudy,  stepped  into  a  fine 
big  part  and  "made  good."  He  played  this  part 
for  two  years. 

Just  about  that  time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coburn 
were  carrying  William  Shakespeare  around  to 
all  the  universities  and  colleges  and  the  "Ro- 
meo" who  worked  havoc  among  co-eds  was 
George  Gaul.  Versatility  is  his  middle  name ;  he 
eats  it.  From  Romeo  to  Wu  Hoo  Git  in  "The 
Yellow  Jacket"  was  some  jump,  but  when  he 
followed  the  negro,  Genesis,  in  "Seventeen,"  with 
the  name  part  in  "The  Book  of  Job,"  blase 
critics  began  to  sit  up  and  look  intelligent. 


"If  1  were  starting  a  stock  company  in  New 
York,"  said  Daniel  Frohman,  "George  Gaul 
would  be  my  leading  man.  He  is  a  most 
promising  young  actor." 

It  is  not  often  that  such  a  young  man,  riding 
the  high  wave  of  success,  remains  the  unspoiled 
boy  of  pre-professional  days.  There  is  no  con- 
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GEORGE  GAUL 

ceit   about   George   Gaul ;    he   never   talks   about 
himself. 

"If  actors  could  divorce  personality  from  their 
work,"  he  said  earnestly,  "it  would  be  better  all 
around.  Art  suffers  when  the  artist  becomes 
puffed  with  conceit.  He  is  merely  a  medium 
to  express  art  and  should  not  consider  himself 
more  important  than  the  art  he  expresses.  Per- 
sonally, I  always  try  to  revrerrber  a  little  quo- 


tation that  runs  something  like  this :  'It's  the 
torch  that  the  people  follow,  whoever  the  bearer 
be.'  Art  is  the  torch ;  the  actor  merely  the 
bearer." 

Gaul's  appearance  as  Job  brought  him  many 
strange  letters.  A  woman,  whose  only  son  had 
been  killed  in  France,  wrote,  "I  had  lost  all 
belief  in  God  until  I  saw  you  as  Job — and  when 
I  heard  your  beautiful  voice  say,  T  know  that 
my  Redeemer  liveth,'  my  faith  was  restored  and 
bitterness  has  departed." 

In  spite  of  great  capacity  for  serious  work  in 
roles  like  Job,  Mr.  Gaul  has  a  keen  sense  of 
humor.  His  brown  eyes  twinkle  and  his  smile 
is  genuine.  In  discussing  his  success  as  the  old 
negro  servant  in  "Seventeen,"  he  remarked,  "I 
was  never  sure  that  the  black  was  all  off.  Every- 
body seemed  to  be  looking  intently  at  my  neck 
or  back  of  my  ears.  That  season  was  spent 
mostly  in  the1  bath  tub." 

He  laughs  over  the  days  -when  good  Madame 
Joubert  aided  his  artistic  financial  depression 
with  twenty-five  cent  meals,  for  in  spite  of 
youth,  talent,  personality,  soulful  orbs,  deep 
voice  and  a  natural  marcel  wave,  between  seasons 
idleness  was  more  tragic  than  funny. 

"The  first  step  in  the  right  direction,"  says 
Mr.  Gaul,  "is  the  Dramatic  School.  It  is  the 
short  cut  to  opportunity,  for  it  eliminates  long 
years  of  hardship  on  the  road  and  gives  a  man 
his  chance  on  Broadway  before  experience  has 
crushed  all  the  youth  and  exuberance  out  of 
him.  The  Academy  sandpapers  the  prospective 
Thespian  and  after  one  year  of  general  re- 
pairing and  another  of  stock  appearances  here 
in  New  York,  the  graduate  starts  out  with  the 
asset  of  youth  and  enthusiasm.  The  older  I 
grow  the  more  I  realize  what  the  Dramatic 
School  has  done  for  me." 

Which    is  rather  nice  of  him.   isn't  it? 
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From  a  photograph  by  Johnston 


ETHEL       STANARD 

A  young  and  winsome  Southern  girl,  who  scored  a  signal  success  in  the 
name  part  of  "The  Little  Belgian,"  a  war  play  which  never  reached  New 
York,  and  who  charmed  audiences  in  "Upstairs  and  Down,"  is  now  appear- 
ing as  the  bride  in  Mark  Swan's  French  farce,  "Keep  It  To  Yourself,"  at 
the  Thirty-ninth  Street  Theatre 


LEW  FIELDS  discovered  Helen 
Hayes  with  his  star-seeking 
telescope.  For  slie  is  to  be  a  star 
after  this  season,  the  Rialto  has 
heard  and  believes.  She  was  a 
child,  nevertheless  the  star  pupil 
of  a  dancing  class  in  Washington. 
Mr.  Fields  while  playing  in 
Washington  saw  her  at  an  ama- 
teur entertainment  at  the  Belasco 
Theatre.  He  offered  her,  through 
her  mother,  an  engagement  with 
him  in  "Old  Dutch."  She  was 


IN   THE   SPOTLIGHT 


Campbell 


seen  later  in  "Summer  Widowers" 
and  'The  Never  Homes."  Charles 
Frohman  engaged  her  for  the  child 
part  in  "The  Prodigal  Husband," 
in  which  she  supported  John  Drew. 
Last  season  she  headed  a  "Polly- 
anna"  company  that  toured  the 
Pacific  Coast.  She  is  playing  the 
artist's  might-have-been  daughter  in 
the  mystic  wood  scene  in  "Dear 
Brutus,"  pending  George  Tyler's 
finding  a  suitable  play  in  which  to 
star  her 


HELEN  HAYES 
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HUBERT  DRUCE 


ONLY  second  to  John  Barrymore's  suc- 
cess in  "Redemption"  was  that  won 
by  Hubert  Druce.  Mr.  Druce  is  an  Eng- 
lish actor,  who  plays  the  old  drunkard 
and  beggar  in  the  Tolstor  tragedy.  Al- 
though he  is  on  the  stage  less  than  ten 
minutes,  he  makes  a  profound  impression 
by  the  realism,  overlaid  by  pathos,  of  his 
performance.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Benson  and  the  Ben  Greet  Players.  Gran- 
ville  Barker  pressed  him  into  service  for 
his  season  at  Wallack's  Theatre.  He  ap- 
peared in  "Under  Cover"  and  "The  Blue 
Pearl."  He  seemed  to  have  been  doomed 
by  his  excellence  as  butlers  of  personality 
to  play  that  kind  of  roles  until  Arthur 
Hopkins  cast  him  for  the  derelict  at  the 
Plymouth  Theatre 


JOBYNA   HOWLAND 

SHE  believed  herself  doomed  by  her 
height  to  dowager  roles  and  living 
fashion  plates,  until  she  caught  the  ear 
of  a  manager  who  listened  while  she  re- 
peated, she  .ays,  for  the  millionth  time  in 
ten  years,  "But  I  can  play  comedy.  Give 
me  a  chance  to  prove  it."  Eugene  Walter 
was  the  actor-manager  who  listened.  He 
gave  Jobyna  Rowland  her  chance  last 
spring  as  the  comedy-pervaded  adventuress 
in  his  "Nancy  Lee."  Her  comedy  was  ac- 
claimed as  fresh,  unspoiled,  original.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Shuberts,  when  they  were 
casting  the  Rachel  Crothers  play,  "A 
Little  Journey,"  recalled  Miss  Howland's 
spring  comedy  and  applied  to  it  the  test 
of  the  more  difficult  and  discriminating 
winter  audience.  Again  she  delighted  her 
auditors.  Life  is  one  jubilation  after  an- 
other to  her  because  she  has  lived  down 
her  six  feet  one  inch.  True,  that  height 
served  her  well  when  it  inspired  Charles 
Dana  Gibson  to  create  the  Gibson  Girl, 
long-limbed  and  supercilous.  But  Miss 
Howland  wants  also  to  live  down  her 
model  memories.  She  began  her  theatrical 
career  as  leading  woman  for  James  K. 
Hackett.  She  was  more  recently  seen  in 
the  Winter  Garden  productions,  in  "Our- 
selves" and  "Rosedale" 


LOUISE  ALLEN 

SNEER  no  more  at  Flatbush.  For  thence 
came  Louise  Allen.  She  of  the  wan- 
dering blue  eyes,  the  fair,  mutinous  curls, 
and  the  inimitable  roguishness,  who  adds 
a  great  deal  to  the  spice  of  life  in  "Some- 
body's Sweetheart"  at  the  Central  Thea- 
tre. She  went  from  the  Brooklyn  High 
School  to  the  Park  Opera  Company,  a 
strong  organization,  for  the  production  of 
musical  offerings  in  St.  Louis,  where  she 
was,  as  now,  a  fellow-player  with  William 
Kent.  She  came  to  New  York  to  seek  her 
fortune.  Fate  and  Victor  Herbert  cast  her 
for  a  small  part  in  "Eileen."  She  con- 
tributed her  curls,  her  eyes  and  her  impish 
spirit  to  "Toot  Toot."  As  a  member  of 
the  American  Singers'  Society  she  sang 
Pitti  Sing  in  "The  Mikado"  at  the  Park 
Theatre.  There  Arthur  Hammerstein  heard 
her  and  invited  her  to  play  Bessie 
Williams  in  Alonzo  Price's  operetta 
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MR.  HORNBLOW  GOES  TO  THE  PLAY 


EMPIRE.  "DEAR  BRUTUS."  Come- 
dy in  three  acts  by  J.  M.  Barrie.  Pro- 
duced on  December  23  with  this  cast : 

Mr.    Dearth  William    Gillette 

Mrs.    Dearth  Hilda   Spong 

Mr.  Purdie  Sam  Sothern 

Mrs.   Purdie  Myrtle  Tannehill 

Mr.    Coade  Grant   Stewart 

Mrs.    Coade  Marie   Wainwright 

Lob  J.  H.  Brewer 

Matey  .    Louis   Calvert 

Joanna  Trout  Elisabeth  Risdon 

Lady  Caroline  Lancy 

Violet  Kemble  Cooper 
Margaret  Helen  Hayes 

'  I  'O  Sir  James  M.  Barrie  has  been 
•*•  accorded  an  apparent  monopoly 
in  Fairyland  as  a  theatrical  locale. 
Like  Peter  Pan  he  believes  in  elves. 
Not  even  a  Yeats  depends  more 
upon  them  for  inspiration. 

Is  it  that  I  am  growing  blase,  that 
I  do  not  find  myself  responding  as 
freely  as  of  yore  to  these  whimsi- 
cal fancies?  I  confess  that  charmed 
as  I  was  by  parts  of  "Dear  Brutus," 
there  were  portions  that  bored  me 
excessively.  The  second  act  seemed 
to  me  interminable  and  ingenious  as 
was  the  final  one,  I  was  quite  ap- 
palled, after  one  character  settled 
on  an  explanation  of  what  had  hap- 
pened to  him,  to  realize  that  five 
more  were  necessarily  to  follow  with 
their  individual  views  as  to  what  had 
been  their  experience. 

There  is  no  more  positively  es- 
tablished literary  superstition  than 
that  Sir  James  always  turns  out 
masterpieces.  The  author  of  "The 
Little  Minister,"  nods  as  occasionally 
as  did  the  immortal  Homer. 

The  exposition  of  "Dear  Brutus" 
is  masterly.  A  houseparty  has  gath- 
ered for  "Midsummer  Night"  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Lob,  a  quaint  eccentric 
little  figure  suggestive  as  to  dress 
and  make-up  of  the  early^art  of  the 
last  century— an  elderly  Puck  of 
1825.  It  is  his  purpose  to  induce  his 
guests  to  enter  into  the  enchanted 
wood  where  each  who  does  so  has 
another  chance  in  life,  an  opportu- 
nity to  make  good,  "the  life  that 
might  have  been."  All  but  an  elder- 
ly matron  make  the  experiment. 

Then  comes  the  interlude  in  which 
like  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 
and  "The  Palace  of  Truth"  by  the 
late  Sir  W.  S.  Gilbert,  universal 
metamosphoses  result.  The  exquisite 
woman  of  fashion  becomes  enamored 
of  the  pilfering  butler,  now  a  rich 
shady  financier  (shades  of  Titania 
and  Bottom),  the  philandering  hus- 
band turns  from  his  affinity  to  pur- 
sue his  own  wife.  The  childless 
artist  steeped  in  dissipation,  unkempt 


and  hopeless,  has  a  long  scene  with 
the  daughter  of  his  dreams  and  so 
on  through  the  dramatis  persona. 
in  the  ultimate  act  each  returns  into 
his  original  self.  For  some  the  ex- 
perience has  taught  its  lesson,  for 
others  not  much  may  be  expected. 
Herein  lies  the  application  of  the 
title;  an  excerpt  from  "Julius  Cae- 
sar"— 
"the  fault  dear  Brutus  is  not  in  our 

stars; 

Hut  in  ourselves  that  we  are  under- 
lings." 

As  I  said  before,  so  sure  and  en- 
tertainingly were  the  premises  set 
forth,  it  seemed  as  if  a  comedy  of 
surpassing  brilliancy  was  to  be  re- 
vealed to  a  long  awaiting  public,  but 
except  for  occasional  flashes  of  true 
Barriesque  wit  and  fancy,  what  fol- 
lowed slumped.  The  original  promise 
was  never  fulfilled. 

The  real  acting  honors  went  to 
three  men  and  a  girl.  The  Lob  of 
J.  H.  Brewer  was  truly  poetical  in 
its  elfish  urge  and  eccentric  activity. 
Louis  Calvert,  a  fine  actor  in  every 
sense,  looked  the  butler  and  realized 
the  perfect  attitude  of  the  vulgarian 
promoter.  Sam  Sothern  brought 
easy  distinction  and  polite  authority 
and  humor  to  the  role  of  the  phil- 
anderer while  Helen  Hayes  as  the 
possible  daughter  was  a  real  girl, 
bubbling  over  with  enthusiasm  yet 
devoid  of  all  theatrical  conscious- 
ness. William  Gillette  was  the 
artist.  Mr.  Gillette's  personality  and 
methods  are  so  marked,  that  few 
characters,  save  of  his  own  compo- 
sition, ever  fit  him.  The  dissipation 
of  Dearth  was  well  suggested.  His 
pathos  left  me  cold.  Hilda  Spong 
as  his  wife,  Grant  Stewart  and 
Marie  Wainwright  as  an  elderly 
couple  and  Myrtle  Tannehill  as  the 
philanderer's  wife  satisfied.  Violet 
Kemble  Cooper  looked  and  acted  as  if 
she  were  of  the  class  she  presented, 
and  albeit  a  trifle  strenuous  in  speech 
Elisabeth  Risdon  was  femininely  al- 
luring as  Miss  Trout.  Homer  Emens 
is  an  artist  in  every  sense.  His 
fairy  wood  was  exquisite  in  tone  and 
treatment. 


LITTLE.  "A  LITTLE  JOURNEY." 
Comedy  in  three  acts  by  Rachel 
Crothers.  Produced  on  December 
16  with  this  cast: 

Mrs.  Bay  May  Galyer 

Lily  Nancy  Winston 

Mrs.    Welth  -Jobyna  Howland 

Porter  Richard    Quilter 

Jim  West  Cyril  Keightley 

Annie  Gilda  Varesi 


Frank  Victor  La  Salle 

Charles  Theodore   Wettman,  Jr. 

Kitty  Van  Dyke  Elma  Royton 

Ethel  Halitead         Vcra  Fuller  Mellish 
Julie  Rutherford  Estelle  Winwood 

Alfred  Beamis  Edward  Letter 

Mr.  Smith  William  A.  Mortimer 

Leo  Stein  pau|  £.   Burnt 

Conductor  Douglas   Patiwn 

Pullman  Conductor  John  Robb 

HE  story  of  "A  Little  Journey," 
Rachel  Crothers'  new  comedy 
at  the  Little  Theatre  is  somewhat 
tenuous  for  a  full  evening's  enter- 
tainment. To  piece  it  out  there  is 
palpable  effort  in  the  introduction 
of  its  episodic  details,  but  they  fit  in 
so  well  and  the  whole  piece  with  its 
freshness  of  observation,  clean-cut 
character  drawing  and  dialogue, 
snappy,  witty  and  true  to  life,  makes 
it  an  entertainment  that  may  safely 
be  commended. 

The  first  two  acts  take  place  in  a 
Pullman  car  where  a  well  selected 
stock  of  overland  passengers  are 
gathered  together.  The  heroine, 
Julie  Rutherford,  is  a  refined  help- 
less girl,  who  by  the  death  of  an 
aunt  is  forced  to  go  west  and  live 
with  a  brother.  She  loses  her  ticket. 
An  attractive  young  rancher  insists 
on  helping  her  out.  They  are  mu- 
tually drawn  together,  but  her  des- 
pair is  such  that  she  longs  for  an 
end  of  it  all.  The  rancher,  Jim 
West,  has  through  his  own  mistakes 
and  troubles,  taken  a  grip  on  him- 
self and  worked  out  a  philosophy 
with  which  he  tries  to  cheer  her. 
There  is  an  accident  and  the  final 
act  finds  the  assorted  set  of  passen- 
gers bumped,  bruised  and  broken, 
waiting  for  relief  in  an  Arizona 
oasis.  The  danger  through  which 
they  have  passed  has  its  regenerating 
influence.  Julie  and  Jim  resolve  to 
work  the  future  out  together  and  in 
addition  to  start  life  with  a  ready- 
made  baby,  whose  unfortunate 
mother  was  killed  in  the  crash. 

The  two  J's.  are  charmingly  and 
refreshingly  acted  by  Estelle  Win- 
wood  and  Cyril  Keightley.  Jobyna 
Howland'  is  adroitly  comic  as  a 
nouveau  riche  and  Gilda  Varesi  un- 
obtrusively touching  as  the  mother 
who  loses  her  life.  Deft  bits  of 
character  are  contributed  by  Nancy 
Winston,  Victor  La  Salle,  Theodore 
Westman,  Jr.,  Wm.  A.  Mortimer. 
Paul  E.  Burns  and  Richard  QuilKr. 


VANDERBILT.  "THE  GEXTI.F 
WIFE."  Play  in  four  acts  by  Rita 
Wellman.  Produced  on  December 
24  with  this  cast: 
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David   Davis  David  Powell 

Mrs.   Davis  Vera  Gordon 

Jacob  Davis  W.  H.  Thompson 

Christiana  Mrs.    A.    Asheroff 

Ruby  Amy  Dennis 

Eva  Goldschmidt  Litta  Mabie 
Herman   Goldschmidt       Stanley  Jessup 

Naida  Emily  Stevens 

Jane  Allen  Eleanor  Montell 

Dr.   Mackenzie  Frank  Conroy 

Dr.   Hotchkiss  Charles  Hammond 

Caroline  Virginia  Curtis 

THAT  so  astute  and  gifted  a  pro- 
ducer as  Arthur  Hopkins  should 
even  consider,  let  alone  produce,  so 
stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable  a  play 
as  "The  Gentile  Wife"  is  one  of  the 
inscrutabilities  of  the  American 
theatre.  And  equally  mystifying  is 
the  fact  that  an  actress  of  Miss 
Emily  Stevens's  intellectual  capacities 
should  choose  to  appear  in  so  dreary 
a  bit  of  amateurishness  when  there 
are  so  many  real  plays  unacted. 

Mixed  marriage  and  racial  preju- 
dice and  determinism  are  subjects 
which  only  extraordinary  skill  can 
render  attractive  in  the  theatre. 
Rita  Wellman's  heroine  unknowing- 
ly marries  a  Jew,  is  thrown  with  his 
family,  is  driven  by  their  notions 
and  manners  to  desperation,  and 
strolls  out  into  the  garden  at  mid- 
night with  a  "magnetic"  Christian. 

The  next  morning  the  Jewish  hus- 
band shoots  the  Christian  interloper, 
and  the  Gentile  wife  relapses  into 
squawking  hysteria.  During  his 
trial  for  murder  the  husband  es- 
capes and  is  about  to  flee  to  South 
America  with  his  wife;  but  a  slight 
incident  illustrates  his  slavery  to  the 
racial  call,  and  she  leaves  him  for- 
ever. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Jewish  mother,  appealingly  played 
by  Vera  Gordon,  the  characters  are 
all  vague  and  uncertain.  Whatever 
thought  underlies  the  play  is  also 
decidedly  cloudy,  and  the  dialogue 
is  lifeless  and  inert.  Add  to  these 
defects  the  almost  complete  inaudi- 
bility of  many  of  the  players,  and 
you  can  readily  understand  why  the 
Christmas  eve  audience  developed 
into  a  coughing  chorus. 

The  good  acting  of  Miss  Stevens 
was  done  entirely  in  repose.  When 
she  spoke — well,  Mrs.  Fiske  at  her 
worst  never  surpassed  the  younger 
actress  in  distressing  uninfelligibil- 
ity.  As  her  Jewish  spouse  David 
Powell  was  entirely  too  effeminate. 
None  of  the  other  acting — save  Miss 
Gordon's — was  exceptional. 

Robert  Edmond  Jones  created 
for  the  production  some  weird  and 
astounding  settings. 


ASTOR.  "EAST  is  WEST."  Come- 
dy in  three  acts  and  a  prologue  by 
Samuel  Shipman  and  John  B.  Hy- 
mer.  Produced  on  December  25 
with  this  cast: 


Attendant  on  Love-Boat 

William  J.  Kline 
Proprietor  of  Love-Boat 

Edwin    Maxwell 
Billy   Benson 
Lo  Sang  Kee 
Customer 
Hop  Toy 
Ming  Toy 
Chang  Lee 
Servant 
James  Potter 
Charlie  Yang 
Mildred  Benson 
Mrs.   Benson 
Thomas 
Andrew  Benson 


Miss  Claybrook 
Miss  Fountain 
Mrs.    Davis 
Mr.   Davis 


Forrest    Winant 
Lester  Lonergan 
William  Tennyson 
Harry  Huguenot 
Fay  Bainter 
Chas.   Mussett 
Arthur  Ginson 
Hassard  Short 
George  Nash 
Ethel  Intropidi 
Martha  Mayo 
.Martin  Wells 
Frank  Kemble  Cooper 


Louise  Seymour 
Marta  Spear 
Eva  Condon 
Walter  Hart 


I  K  a  manager  knows  enough  to 
•*•  engage  such  an  expertly  artistic- 
technical  director  as  Livingston 
Platt,  why  doesn't  his  gray  matter 
work  consistently  and  give  Mr.  Platt 
something  worth  while  expending 
his  talents  on?  Possibly  this  is  the 
answer;  he  selected  the  play  first 
and  losing  faith  summoned  all  t  the 
artistic  resources  possible  for  its 
salvation. 

This  conclusion  I  think  is  why  the 
production  of  "East  is  West"  is  so 
immeasurably  superior  to  the  sub- 
ject-matter. There  is  nothing  par- 
ticularly novel  about  this  comedy, 
except  the  Chinese  setting  of  the 
prologue,  for  its  protagonist,  a 
Chinese  maiden,  bought  to  be  saved 
from  worse  than  slavery  is  of  that 
inevitable  type,  the  element  which 
introduced  into  any  household  turns 
it  topsy-turvy.  This  time  there  is  a 
mutual  love  affair  between  her  and 
the  scion  of  the  Caucasian  home.  A 
perilous  racial  problem  to  solve. 
Would  you  believe  it,  the  maiden 
stolen  in  her  childhood,  wasn't 
Chinese  at  all?  Italian  blood  ac- 
counted for  her  exotic  type.  A  lit- 
tle melodrama,  politely  diluted,  of 
the  King  of  the  Opium  Ring,  China- 
town Charlie,  etc.,  type  serves  as  a 
foil  to  comedy  scenes  supplied  by 
the  heroine's  misuse  of  words  and 
the  always  doing  of  the  wrong  thing 
with  bewitching  naivete  and  inno- 
cence. 

Fay  Bainter  plays  this  pseudo 
Chinese  role  with  perfect  conven- 
tional pertness.  I  thought  her  rather 
unpleasantly  aggressive.  A  staid 
kindly  Chinese  merchant  was  nicely 
personated  by  Lester  Lonergan, 
while  George  Nash,  as  a  villainous 
power  in  Chinatown,  combined  the 
dramatic  and  comic  with  expert  tech- 
nical balance.  Hassard  Short  was 
himself  in  a  light  comedy  role. 

Artistic,  beautiful  and  in  charm- 
ing taste  were  Mr.  Platt's  Chinese 
accessories. 


44TH    STREET. 
Hamlet. 


Fritz   Leiber   as 


1WILL  admit  to  one  feminine 
weakness.  I  like  my  Hamlets  ,to 
be  good-looking.  And  just  before 
the  Christmas  holidays  my  weakness 
was  humored  for  Fritz  Leiber,  long 
time  Mantell's  leading  man,  at  a  spe- 
cial matinee  at  the  44th  Street  Thea- 
tre, appeared  as  the  Melancholy 
Dane. 

His  countenance  has  just  the  cast 
for  the  role,  for  in  addition  to  finely 
chiseled  features  it  bespeaks  the 
needed  intelligence  through  the  im- 
posing brow,  the  thin  lips,  quivering 
nostril  and  big  brilliant  and  express- 
ive eyes.  He  has  presence,  too,  a 
good  figure  which  he  bears  with 
grace  and  instinct  dignity.  So  much 
for  the  externals. 

Histrionically,  Mr.  Leiber  has  had 
a  valued  experience  in  a  now  almost 
extinct  school.  He  thoroughly  knows 
the  fundamentals  of  the  poetic 
drama.  He  is  possessed  of  its  tra- 
ditions and  he  senses  values,  save 
two  at  leasf.  The  worth  of  a  graded 
crescendo  has  eluded  him  and  con- 
sidering that  he  reads  with  a  nice 
appreciation  of  rythm  and  sense  he 
is  careless  in  his  diction.  He  pinches 
his  voice  and  produces  nasal  tones 
for  he  will  not  open  his  mouth.  In 
this  way  consonants  and  vowels 
equally  suffer.  I  wish,  too,  therr 
was  a  little  more  elegance  in  some 
of  his  pronunciations. 

The  scenes  with  the  Ghost  be- 
tokened the  requisite  awe  at  the  rev- 
elation of  the  murder.  The  solilo- 
quies were  varied  and  interesting. 
Incertitude  of  mental  purpose  marred 
the  scene  in  Gertrude's  closet  but 
the  finale  was  spirited,  poetic  and 
touching.  All  that  Mr.  Leiber  wants 
is  repetition  in  the  role.  As  a  first 
attempt  it  is  worthy  of  high  praise. 
There  is  distinct  space  in  the  stellar 
firmament  for  such  a  richly  endowed 
young  player  as  Fritz  Lieber. 


CENTRAL.  "SOMEBODY'S  SWEET- 
HEART." Musical  play  in  two  acts. 
Book  and  lyrics  by  Alonzo  Price, 
music  by  Antonio  Bafunno.  Pro- 
duced on  December  23  with  this  cast : 

A  Troubador  Rose  De  Granada 

Andrews  Bernard   Gorcey 

Colonel   Williams  Albert   Sackett 

Harry    Edwards  Walter   Scanlan 

Helen  Williams  Eva  Fallen 
Roderic,   Spanish   Prince.   Arthur  Klein 

Bessie  Wlliams  Louise  Allen 

Sam  Benton  William  Kent 

Machaquito  Chester   Brown 

Dolores  Carmen    Granada 

Zaida  Nonette 

Ben  Hud  John   Dunsmure 

Scipio  Basil  Stratti 

Oriental   Dancer  Veronica 

BEFORE  the  end  of   the  season, 
"Somebody's    Sweetheart"   most 
likely  will  be  everybody's  sweetheart 
— that  is,  everybody  who  patronizes 
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musical  comedy.  Not  for  its  story, 
however,  for  that  is  of  the  conven- 
tional type.  The  opening  scene  is  a 
"Square  in  Spain"  and  gives  op- 
portunity for  colorful  costumes, 
troubadours,  gypsies,  etc.  The  music 
is  delightful  throughout,  and  capti- 
vates from  start  to  finish.  There  are 
seventeen  musical  numbers,  all  of 
them  with  melody,  pep  and  go. 

But  catchy  as  the  lyrics  are,  first 
honors  go  to  the  cast  and  particular- 
ly to  William  Kent,  who  is  un- 
doubtedly the  funniest  comedian 
New  York  has  seen  in  many  a  day. 
His  own  interpretation  of  the  latest 
"shiver"  dance  made  the  cast  them- 
selves laugh.  You  can  imagine  how 
the  audience  received  it !  Louise 
Allen,  as  dainty  and  charming  as 
ever,  was  an  able  accomplice  to  the 
inimitable  Kent.  Nonette,  with  her 
violin  and  voice,  stopped  the  show, 
and  Veronica,  an  Oriental  dancer, 
displayed  unusual  terpsichorean  skill. 
Eva  Fallon,  Walter  Scanlan  and 
John  Dunsmure  were  among  the 
others  who  "put  across"  their  songs. 

Here  is  a  musical  comedy  that 
really  lives  up  to  its  name ! 


MANHATTAN  OPERA 
HOUSE.  "THE  VOICE  OF  McCoN- 
NELL."  Comedy  with  songs  by 
George  M.  Cohan.  Produced  on 
December  25  with  this  cast : 

Hendricks  Roy  Cochrane 

Bell  Boy  Arthur  Shields 

J.  Austin  Severard         Edward  Fielding 
Waiter  H.   P.   Woodley 

Tom  McConnell  Chauncey  Olcott 

Miss  Giles  Edna  Leslie 

Miss    Hemingway  Agnes    Gildea 

Mr.  Jackson  Fletcher  Harvey 

Mr.   Sullivan  David   V.   Wall 

Miss  Embree  Wilda  Marie  Moore 

Mrs.    Dwight    McNamara 

Mrs.   Alice  Chapin 

Evelyn  McNamara  Gilda  Leary 

Barry  Edward  O'Connor 

Susan  Elsie  Lyding 

Harry  McNamara  Richard  Taber 

Douglas  Graham  Harold  de  Becker 

Miss  Collinsby          Constance  Beaumar 
Mr.   Smithers  Bert  Dunlap 

Miss   Drake  Mae  Jennings 

Miss  Copeland  Ruth  Price 

CHAUNCEY  OLCOTT  is  a  diffi- 
cult subject  for  the  dramatic 
tailor.  He  must  be  fitted  not  only 
with  a  play  but  a  play  in  which  he 
may  find  occasion  to  sing  a  song  or 
two.  In  "The  Voice  of  McConnell," 
George  M.  Cohan  has  fashioned  a 
comedy  garment  that  fits  Mr.  Olcott 
like  the  proverbial  glove.  McCon- 
nell is  witty,  kind-hearted,  lucky  in 
love,  and  Irish.  Which  is  almost 
enough  in  itself  to  constitute  a  suc- 
cessful! Olcott  comedy.  But  Mr. 
Cohan  has  gone  even  further.  He 
has  made  his  hero  a  concert  singer, 
thereby  permitting  Olcott  to  sing 
as  many  songs  as  he  likes  without 
having  to  drag  them  in  literally  by 


the  heels.  The  result  is  a  plausible, 
amusing,  unusually  skilful  comedy 
which  is  certain  to  delight  Olcott 
fans  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Mr.  Cohan's  hero,  like  the  well- 
known  Irish  tenor,  John  McCor- 
mack,  wakes  one  day  to  find  himself 
famous.  When  the  play  begins  he 
is  tasting  the  dubious  joys  of  suc- 
cess. When  it  ends  he  has  sung 
three  new  songs  by  George  M. 
Cohan  and  has  won  the  girl.  Every- 
one, including  the  audience,  is  happy. 

Olcott  plays  the  lovable  McCon- 
nell with  Irish  wit  and  charm  and 
with  something  of  the  traditional 
Cohan  speed.  His  supporting  com- 
pany is  excellent.  Gilda  Leary  is 
the  girl.  Richard  Taber,  Harold 
de  Becker  and  Alice  Chapin  help 
the  fun  along.  And  for  extra 
measure,  the  star  sings  several  of 
his  old  songs,  popular  favorites  with 
his  large  and  loyal  following. 


HENRY    MILLER'S.     "BACK   TO 

EARTH."    Comedy    in    three    acts    by 

William  Le  Baron.     Suggested  by  a 

story   by    Oscar    Graeve.      Produced 

on  December  23  with  this  cast: 

John    Baker  Charles   Cherry 

George  Carr  Harold  Hendee 

Harry  Kennedy  James  Dyrenforth 

Ambrose  Strange         Wallace  Eddinger 

Parsons  James  Kearney 

O'Neil  Jay   Wilson 

The  Old  Man  Fred  W.  Peters 

Emily    Carr  Ruth    Shepley 

Marjorie  Haddon  Paula  Sterling 

Grace  Carr  Minna  Gombel 

Anna  Kirby  Davis 

BACK  TO  EARTH"  may  have 
been  written  to  prove  that  a 
forgotten  play,  once  popular,.  "A 
Message  from  Mars,"  has  no  legiti- 
mate successor.  The  reason  for  this 
may  be  that  the  present  generation 
has  but  a  languid  interest  in  angels. 

One  of  the  heavenly  choir  is  dis- 
covered in.  a  wing  chair  at  the  end 
of  a  talky  first  act  in  John  Baker's 
(Charles  Cherry)  library.  The  an- 
gel in  a  loose  Greek  robe  and  sandals 
fills  some  modern  borrowed  clothes 
a  little  later  with  the  generous  pro- 
portions of  Wallie  Eddinger.  Ex- 
cept that  he  explains  his  presence 
rather  vaguely  and  the  author  Will- 
iam Le  Baron  even  more  lamely  per- 
mits him  to  "get  by,"  after  the  ac- 
tion starts,  actor  Eddinger  reveals 
in  being  fairly  plausible  and  more 
than  fairly  amusing. 

But  the  piece,  although  well  acted, 
is  poorly  built  and  presents  neither 
a  farce  nor  a  comedy.  The  idea 
which  is  not  original  with  the  play- 
wright, for  so  he  says  on  the  pro- 
gramme, might  have  developed  into 
a  farce  with  all  the  trimmings  but 
not  without  time  being  spent  on  it. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  prophecy  that 
the  stay  of  the  piece  at  the  Henry 


Miller  Theatre  will  be  as  brief  as 
the  period  occupied  in  its  manu- 
facture. 


HARRIS.  "THE  INVISIBLE  FOE." 
Play  in  three  acts  by  Walter  Hack- 
ett.  Produced  on  December  30  with 
this  cast: 


Barker 

Morton  Grant 
Richard  Bransby 
Dr.  Latham 
Helen   Bransby 
Hugh  Brooke 
Stephen  Pryde 
Angela  Hilary 
Mrs.  Leavitt 


Daisy   Vivian 

Frank  Andrews 

J.  H.  Gilmour 

H.  Cooper  Cliffe 

Flora   Macdonald 

Robert  Barrat 

Percy  Marmont 

Marion   Rogers 

Mabel  Archdall 


THOMAS  DIXON  has  entered 
the  field  of  theatrical  manage- 
ment, and  in  that  he  is  a  man  of 
past  achievement  and  present  energy, 
he  is  likely  to  do  something  all  the 
time  to  keep  his  theatre,  The  Har- 
ris, in  the  public  eye.  It  is  no  easy 
thing  to  get  a  play  for  an  opening 
that  is  at  once  sensational  and  sub- 
stantial. The  first  play,  in  this  in- 
stance, is  calculated  to  excite  dis- 
cussion, but  it  is  not  altogether  as 
supernatural  and  shivery  as,  possi- 
bly, its  author  would  like  to  have  us 
believe. 

"The  Invisible  Foe,"  by  Mr. 
Hackett,  itself,  in  passages,  suffers 
from  low  visibility.  An  old  man  is 
told  by  his  bookkeeper  that  false- 
entries  have  been  made  and  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  stolen  by 
the  favorite  nephew  of  the  aged 
merchant  to  whom  probity  is  a 
watchword,  but  whose  chief  liabil- 
ity is  heart  disease.  He  dies  under 
the  strain  of  the  moment,  but  not 
before  forcing  a  written  confession 
from  the  real  thief,  an  employee. 
The  innocent,  wrongly  accused 
young  man  goes  off  to  the  army 
under  an  assumed  name,  while  the 
other,  unaccused  but  self-confessed 
in  writing,  remains  behind  and 
makes  love  to  the  "one  fair  daugh- 
ter" to  whom  the  other  is  betrothed. 
The  old  man  had  placed  the  con- 
fession, without  design,  in  a  volume 
of  "David  Copperfield."  It  rests 
on  the  shelves  of  the  book-case. 
What  has  become  of  this  paper?  It 
is  known  to  be  in  existence.  The 
departed  spirit  has  at  least  influenced 
the  imagination  of  those  most  con- 
cerned. The  villain  has  tried  to 
quiet  his  fears  on  the  theory  that 
the  old  man  burned  the  paper.  There 
is  no  trace  of  it.  Search  has  been 
made  everywhere  but  between  the 
leaves  of  "David  Copperfield." 
There  are  several  spiritual  manifes- 
tations. Voices  are  heard  by  the 
characters,  but  not  by  the  audience, 
and  finally  the  Doctor,  an  outsider, 
guesses  where  the  paper  is — and  that 
ends  it.  It  is  a  very  good  play  of 
love  coming  into  its  own — and  of 
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mystery  all  up  in  the  air.  The  play, 
no  doubt,  will  afford  food  for  emo- 
tional and  believing  natures ;  but  for 
those  unaccustomed  to  receive  com- 
munications from  the  dead  a  more 
theatrical  treatment,  with  green  and 
blue  lights  may  be  suggested. 


Mrs.    Wagernagel 
Weezey 
Jake  Getz 
Tillie  Getz 
Walter  Fairchilds 
Doc  Weaver 


Maude   Granger 

Mildred  Booth 

Adolf  Link 

Patricia  Collinge 

Robert  Hudson 

John   W.    Ransonc 


BROAD1IURST.  "THE  MELT- 
ING OF  MOLLY."  Musical  comedy  in 
three  acts,  by  Maria  Thompson 
Davies  from  her  novel  of  the  same 
name.  Musical  adaptation  by  Edgar 
Smith,  music  by  Sigmund  Romberg, 
lyrics  by  Cyrus  Wood.  Produced 
on  December  30  with  this  cast : 

Miss   Proctor  Betty   Carter 

Miss  Pearl  Gladys  Miller 

Miss  Pierce  Gladys   Walton 

Mrs.   Carter          Maude  Turner  Gordon 
Judge   Wade  Frank   Kingdon 

Judy  Mrs.    Charles   G.    Craig 

Dot   Carter  Gloria   Goodwin 

Tom  Morgan  Ted  Lorraine 

Molly   Carter  Isabelle  Lowe 

John  Moore  Charles  Purcell 

Alfred   Bennett  Robert  Bentley 

Ethel    Morgan 

Marjorie   Dunbar   Pringle 
Athletic  Instructor  Vera   Roehm 

St.  Clair  McTabb  Edgar  Norton 

Miss   Chester  Alison   McBain 

Guest  George    S.   Trimble 

AFTER  many  vicissitudes  and 
transformations  our  friend 
"Molly"  turns  up  again,  trimmed  to 
date,  and  with  the  help  of  some 
tuneful  music  she  is  likely  to  re- 
main with  us  for  some  time. 

Based  upon  the  novel  by  Maria 
Thompson  Davies,  the  story  has  to 
do  with  a  young  girl  engaged  to  be 
married  to  a  diplomat  who  is  par- 
ticularly fond  of  a  pretty  figure.  For 
the  sake  of  his  career  he  goes 
abroad  for  four  years  and  Molly, 
fully  aware  of  his  preference  for 
slim  girls,  notices  that  she  is  gain- 
ing embonpoint.  Hearing  of  his  ex- 
pected return  she  resolves  to  go  to 
a  sanitarium  to  reduce.  Meanwhile, 
her  fiance  has  acquired  a  liking  for 
European  cooking.  He  comes  back 
to  claim  Molly,  but  she  is  horrified 
at  the  sight  of  him.  His  gourmand- 
izing  has  made  him,  as  she  says, 
"the  size  of  an  elephant."  Mutually 
the  engagement  is  broken,  and 
Molly  marries  the  doctor  in  charge 
at  the  sanitarium  who  is  a  friend 
of  her  youth. 

Charles  Purcell  as  John  Moore  is 
highly  successful  both  as  singer  and 
lover.  Isabelle  Lowe  makes  a  lik- 
able Molly,  and  Mrs.  Craig  is  most 
amusing  as  Judy,  a  dear  old  Mam- 
mie.  The  balance  of  the  cast  is  in 
competent  hands. 


Nathaniel  Puntz  Charles  R.   Burrows 

Hirom   Etter  Harry   A.   Fisher 

Ezra  Yutsey  Edward  S.   Forbes 

Absalom  Puntz  Alfred  Kappeler 

Adam   Schultze  J.    C.   Kline 

Mrs.   Getz  Petra  Folkman 

Mandy  Etter  Dresser  Valentine 

Zeke  Abbott  Roland 

MRS.  MARTIN  has  written  an- 
other comedy  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  life.  Like  Mrs.  Fiske's 
"Erstwhile  Susan,"  the  new  play 
is  a  story  of  a  woman's  revolt 
against  the  ignorant  restrictions  and 
cruel  superstitions  of  the  Mennonite 
faith.  Tillie  is  a  Mennonite  maid- 
she  wears  the  Quakerish  cap  and 
gown,  hides  her  curls  and  dutifully 
shuts  her  eyes  to  the  beauty  of  the 
world.  She  is  finally  enlightened 
by  a  young  novelist  who  comes  to 
Schneiderville  in  search  of  local 
color.  He  begins  by  showing  her 
the  ugliness  of  her  sect  and  ends, 
of  course,  by  falling  in  love  with 
her.  Tillie  defies  the  grim  elders 
of  the  church,  tears  off  her  becom- 
ing Mennonite  cap  and  invites  the 
young  novelist  to  run  away  with 
her.  But  he  leaves  her,  hoping  to 
save  her  from  the  disgrace  of  ex- 
communication, only  to  plunge  her 
into  the  deeper  misery  of  possible 
marriage  to  a  selfish,  arrogant 
Dutch  farmer.  In  the  end,  much 
to  the  vociferous  delight  of  balcony 
and  gallery,  the  novelist  returns  to 
Schneiderville,  famous,  faithful, 
and  with  a  legacy  for  the  unhappy 
Tillie  in  his  pocket. 

The  first  three  acts  of  the  comedy 
are  skilfully  written,  full  of  au- 
thentic local  color,  amusing  and 
romantic.  The  last  act  is  frankly 
melodrama  of  the  "by  heck"  school 
and  while  sure  to  appeal  to  the 
"glad"  army,  detracts  considerably 
from  the  delicious  qualities  of  the 
first  half  of  the  play.  Patricia  Col- 
linge is  a  wistful  and  pathetic  hero- 
ine. John  W.  Ransone  walks  off 
with  the  principal  honors,  however. 
As  "Doc  Weaver,"  the  ignorant, 
shrewd  local  practitioner,  grafter 
and  friend,  he  is  inimitable.  A 
character  as  human  as  the  Music 
Master,  as  willy  as  Dave  Harum,  as 
lovable  as  Lightnin'.  Maude  Grang- 
er as  Tillie's  aunt,  Adolf  Link  as 
her  brutal  father  and  Alfred  Kap- 
peler as  the  rural  lover  were  all  ad- 
mirably in  the  picture.  The  novelist 
of  Robert  Hudson  lacked  conviction. 


Barre.      Produced    on    December    30 

with  this  cast : 

Charlie  Dallas  Welford 

Dr.   Dubois  Robert  Lowe 

Benjamin  Albert   Brown 

Edouarde  Chaumet  Edwin  Nicander 
Dr.  Ferdinand  Brodard,  Alphonz  Ethier 
Amelie  Brodard  Ethel  Stanard 

Marie  George  Hall 

Francois  John  Burkell 

Marguerite  Chaumet  Helen  Holmes 
Rachael  Macey  Harlam 

THOSE  who  enjoy  bedroom 
farce  are  sure  to  like  "Keep 
It  to  Yourself,"  for  it  moves  with 
speed  and  is  often  screamingly 
funny.  Takui  from  a  French  orig- 
inal, there  is  nothing  novel  in 
either  characters  or  situations.  It 
is  light  entertainment  along  the  lines 
of  "Parlor,  Bedroom  and  Bath," 
and  will  no  doubt  please  those  the- 
atre-goers who  enjoy  a  hearty  laugh 
at  the  playhouse. 

A  honeymooning  couple,  and  a 
hypnotically  .  inclined  gentleman 
who  cannot  be  held  to  account  for 
his  actions,  get  into  most  of  the 
trouble.  The  complications  they  get 
into,  and  how  they  get  out  again 
furnish  the  plot. 

Edwin  Nicander  is  highly  amus- 
ing as  the  hypnotic  subject.  .  As  an 
absent-minded  waiter,  Dallas  Wel- 
ford contributes  an  amusing  bit, 
and  Macey  Harlam,  also  as  a 
waiter,  scored.  As  the  bride  Ethel 
Stanard  was  charming  in  looks  and 
personality. 


HENRY  MILLER'S  THEATRE. 
"TILLIE."  A  comedy  in  four  acts 
by  Helen  R.  Martin  and  Frank 
Howe,  Jr.  Produced  January  6 
with  this  cast: 


39TH  STREET.  "KEEP  IT  TO 
YOURSELF."  Farce  in  three  acts  by 
Mark  Swan,  based  on  a  comedy 
from  the  French  of  Keroul  and 


KNICKERBOCKER.  "LISTEN 
LESTER."  Musical  entertainment  in 
two  acts,  by  Harry  L.  Cort  and 
George  E.  Stoddart ;  music  by  Har- 
old Orlob.  Produced  on  December 
23  with  this  cast : 

Miss   Down  Mary   Milburn 

Miss   Upp  Irma   Marwick 

Miss  Belle  Esther  Ingham 

Col.   Rufus   Dolge  Eldie   Garvie 

Miss  Pink  Ruth  Mabee 

William    Penn,    Jr.          Johnny    Dooley 
Jack  Griffin  Clifton  Webb 

Miss  Mary   Dodge       Ada  Mae  Weeks 
Mrs.    Tillie  Mumm  Ada  Lewis 

Lester  Lite  Hansford   Wilson 

Arbutus  Quilty        Gertrude  Vanderbilt 

LISTEN,  everybody — and  partic- 
ularly those  who  like  musical 
comedies — "Listen  Lester"  is  an  ex- 
cellent show  of  its  kind.  Even 
though  the  plot  is  negligible,  the 
music  is  worth  listening  to  and  the 
girls'  worth  seeing.  And  there's 
comedy,  too ! 

It  all  concerns  some  letters  which 
Col.  Rufus  Dodge  has  sent  to  Ar- 
butus Quilty,  and  the  efforts  of 
William  Penn.  Jr..  and  Lester  Lite 
to  get  them  back.  Of  course,  every- 
thing turns  out  all  right  in  the  end. 
The  cast  abounds  in  favorites — 
Johnny  Dooley,  Ada  Lewis,  Clifton 
Webb,  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  and  Ada 
Mae  Weeks — and  they  all  live  up  to 
their  reputation. 
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C  Charles  Frohman,  Inc. 
William  Gillette 


Sam  Sothern,  J.  H.  Brewer,  Hilda  Spong,         Grant  Stewart,  Marie  Wainwright,  Myrtle  Tannehill,  Elisabeth  Risdon,  Violet  Ketnble  Cooper 

ACT  I  OF  J.  M.  BARRIE'S  WHIMSICAL  PLAY  "DEAR  BRUTUS"  AT  THE  EMPIRE 


Taking  his  theme  from 
Shakespeare,  this  scene 
shows  the  guests  gath- 
ered at  the  house  party 
one  Midsummer  night  by 
Mr.  Lob,  who  it  is  easy 
to  recognize  as  Puck  of 
"A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream."  The  characters 
are  a  philandering  hus- 
band with  his  wife  and 
affinity,  two  common- 
place, happy  folks;  a 
butler  who  is  in  love 
with  a  lady,  and  an  artist 
who  has  been  driven  to 
drink  by  his  wife  and 
former  model. 


Estelle  Winwood  and 
Cyril  Keightley  as  Julie 
and  Jim  in  the  last  act 
of  Rachel  Crothers'  new 
comedy  "A  Little  Jour- 
ney," now  being  pre- 
sented at  the  Little 
Theatre 
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STAGE  DEVICES 

Development  of  theatrical  effects  from  the  time  of  the  Greeks  down 
to  the  present  day.     Being  the  Jirst  of  two  interesting  articles 

By  BRANDER  MATTHEWS 

Professor  of  Dramatic  Literature  in   Columbia    University. 


IT  is  not  far  from  forty  years  since  I  paid 
my  first  visit  to  the  dramatic  museum  of 
the  Paris  Opera,  their  newly  housed  in  the 
left  wing  of  the  sumptuous  edifice — the  wing 
originally  designed  to  provide  a  private  entrance 
for  the  deposed  Napoleon  III.  There  in  a  nar- 
row passageway  were  models  of  a  dozen  of  the 
most  striking  sets  which  had  been  painted  for 
the  masterpieces  of  the  music-drama  in  the  pre- 
ceding half-century ;  and  there,  in  a  broad  and 
spacious  gallery  were  models  of  stage-machinery, 
sketches  for  costumes,  playbills,  ancient  and 
modern,  autograph  letters  of  famous  composers, 
and  original  manuscript  scores  of  a  few  of  the 
long  sequence  of  famous  operas  written  specially 
for  the  French  National  Academy  of  Music.  The 
founder  of  the  museum  of  the  opera  was  Charles 
Nuitter ;  and  he  was  kind  enough  to  serve  as  my 
guide  and  to  call  my  attention  to  the  most  inter- 
esting exhibits. 

As  was  natural  we  fell  into  talk  about  the 
history  of  scene-painting  and  about  the  modern 
elaboration  of  scenic  effect  and  mechanical  de- 
vice ;  and  in  the  course  of  our  conversation  M. 
Nuitter  sent  for  a  tall  and  stately  tome  full  of 
engraved  illustrations. 

"We  are  inclined  to  pride  ourselves,"  he  said 
to  me,  "on  our  modern  improvements ;  and  most 
of  us  are  likely  to  believe  that  our  predecessors 
of  the  last  century  could  not  compete  with  us  in 
the  ingenuity  and  in  the  complexity  of  the  effects 
we  can  now  produce  on  the  stage. 


BUT  if  you  will  examine  this  book,  Sabbatini's 
'Art  of  Making  Scenery  and  Theatrical 
Machines,'  published  in  Italian  in  1638  at  Raven- 
na you  will  discover  that  there  has  been  little 
advance  in  the  past  two  and  a  half  centuries. 
Those  Italians  could  do  then  almost  everything 
that  we  can  do  now  on  the  stage  of  the  opera. 
For  example,  look  at  this  plate;  and  you  will 
see  that  they  were  prepared  to  exhibit  a  full 
rigged  ship,  to  bring  it  on  under  sail,  and  to 
make  it  manoeuvre  in  front  of  the  spectators. 
We  could  scarcely  do  it  any  better  nowadays ; 
and  we  should  have  to  do  it  very  much  in  the 
same  way.  In  one  thing,  and  in  one  thing  only, 
have  we  an  indisputable  advantage  over  the 
Italian  painter-engineers  whose  inventiveness 
has  been  commemorated  by  Sabbatini.  We  have 
artificial  light  and  an  abundance  of  it,  while 
they  were  dependent  either  upon  daylight  or 
upon  the  wholly  inadequate  illumination  of 
sputtering  candles  and  of  smoking  oil  lamps." 
In  this  last  remark  M.  Nuitter  pointed  out  the 
essential  difference  between  the  modern  theatre 
since  Moliere's  time  and  all  earlier  theatres, 
those  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  and  those  in 
Renaissance  Italy,  in  the  England  of  Elizabeth 
and  in  the  Spain  of  Philip.  All  these  earlier 
playhouses  had  to  give  their  performances  by 
daylight;  and  most  of  their  spectators  were  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  and  the  rain.  And  even  in 
Moliere's  time,  and  in  fact  until  the  introduc- 
tion of  gas  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
lighting  of  the  stage  was  pitiably  insufficient. 
In  fact  we  might  go  further  and  maintain  that 


there  was  no  wholly  satisfactory  means  of  the- 
atrical illumination  until  the  invention  of  the 
electric  light  toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century, — although  the  introduction  of  the  cal- 
cium light  a  few  years  earlier  had  made  possible 
not  a  few  effects  unattainable  by  gas  alone. 

When  we  consider  the  extraordinary  variety 
and  the  subtle  delicacy  of  the  methods  of  ap- 
plying the  electric  light  as  these  have  been  de- 
veloped in  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth 
century,  we  are  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the 
stage-managers  of  a  century  ago,  of  three  cen- 
turies ago  and  of  twenty  centuries  ago  could 
have  achieved  anything  fairly  entitled  to  be 
called  spectacle,  as  we  now  use  the  word. 


BUT  the  audiences  of  those  distant  days  were 
unable  to  forsee  our  modern  appliances ; 
they  could  not  miss  what  they  did  not  know ; 
and  these  ancestors  of  ours  were  delighted  by 
devices  which  were  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
them  even  if  they  would  strike  us  to-day  as 
painfully  primitive  and  absurdly  inadequate.  In- 
deed, it  is  interesting  to  discover  that  they  often 
attempted  in  their  unroofed  playhouses  effects 
not  unlike  those  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in 
our  well-lighted  theatres. 

There  is  the  so-called  Flying  Ballet,  for  ex- 
ample, in  which  dancers,  suspended  by  invisible 
wires,  float  etherially  across  the  stage  almost 
as  though  they  were  birds  or  butterflies.  Yet  the 
Greeks  more  than  twenty  centuries  ago  had  a 
simpler  device,  not  exactly  equivalent  to  this  but 
not  altogether  unlike  it.  When  one  of  their 
adroit  dramatists  desired  to  have  a  God  descend 
from  the  sky,  he  made  use  of  what  was  then 
known  as  the  "machine."  Apparently  this  was 
nothing  more  than  a  basket,  appropriately  decor- 
ated to  look  like  a  chariot,  which  was  hoisted 
by  a  rope  over  a  pulley  and  then  lowered  t'> 
allow  the  unexpected  deity  to  step  down  among 
the  other  actors  standing  in  the  orchestra. 

Another  Greek  anticipation  of  a  modern  ef- 
fect is  the  "ekkeklema,"  which  brought  before 
the  eyes  of  the  enthralled  spectators  something 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  out  of  sight.  In 
the  "Agamemnon"  of  Aeschylus,  Clytemnestra 
goes  into  her  pala'ce  to  murder  her  husband  with 
the  aid  of  her  paramour,  Aegisthus.  After  an 
interval  of  dread  anticipation  the  audience  heard 
the  cry  of  the  murdered  man ;  and  then  the  wide 
central  doors  of  the  palace  were  thrown  open 
and  a  little  platform  was  thrust  forward  on 
which  the  spectators  could  hehold  the  corpse  of 
Agamemnon  with  his  assassin  wife  standing-  over 
him. 


WHERE  the  Greeks  had  to  roll  into  view  a 
"living  picture,"  so  to  speak,  the  French 
stage-manager  suddenly  makes  a  portion  of  the 
back  scene  transparent,  slightly  darkening  the 
stage  and  focussing  a  very  strong  light  upon 
the  innocent  heroine  spinning  at  her  wheel  and 
singing  as  she  spins. 

The  later  Latins  allowed  their  noble  theatres 
to  be  given  over  to   variety-shows,  to  pantomi- 
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mists,  acrobats  and  rope-dancers.  In  Rome  the 
true  drama  had  succumbed  to  the  bitter  rivalry 
of  the  gladiatorial  combat,  which  evoked  a 
swifter  and  more  poignant  ecstasy  than  any  play 
however  powerful  could  be  expected  to  provide. 
The  drama  was  unable  to  compete  with  this 
grosser  presentation  of  a  life-and-death  struggle 
— just  as  the  theatres  of  New  York  often  ex- 
perience their  leanest  month  in  the  four  weeks 
when  Barnum  and  Bailey  are  drawing  away 
their  spectators  in  thousands.  The  spectacles  to 
be  seen  in  the  Roman  Colosseum  were  as  sump- 
tuous as  they  were  varied.  Sometimes  the  huge 
arena  was  filled  with  a  transplanted  forest,  and 
hosts  of  wild  animals  were  let  loose  to  roam 
amid  the  trees,  awaiting  the  arrows  of  the  ex- 
pert archers  whose  duty  it  was  to  slay  them 
at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  On  other  occasions 
this  same  vast  space  was  flooded  with  water, 
and  fleets  of  galleys  manned  by  gladiators  and 
rowed  by  slaves,  took  part  in  naval  battles  fought 
out  to  the  death  of  a  majority  of  the  combatants. 


AND  in  the  course  of  the  years,  after  the 
passion-play  had  developed  into  the  mys- 
tery-play and  after  it  had  been  thrust  out  of  the 
church  to  be  acted  by  devout  laymen  in  the 
market-place,  a  heterogeny  of  ingenious  devices 
was  employed  to  arrest  and  retain  the  attention 
of  immense  crowds  which  collected  from  the  sur- 
rounding country  to  gaze  on  the  representation 
of  the  successive  episodes  of  the  Bible  story. 
In  the  garden  of  Eden  the  Tree  of  Life  was 
encircled  by  a  mechanical  serpent,  which  twined 
itself  around  the  trunk,  raising  its  glittering 
head  and  projecting  its  forked  tongue.  The 
Mouth  of  Hell  was  generally  represented  by  the 
jaws  of  a  great  dragon  breathing  fierce  flames 
upon  the  evil  doer  as  the  nimble  devils  cast  him 
into  the  fiery  opening.  A  little  later  yet,  when 
tlie  lives  of  the  saints  were  dramatized,  the 
several  martyrdoms  of  these  holy  men  were  rep- 
resented with  the  utmost  elaboration  of  realism. 
In  the  Italian  Renaissance,  mythological  stories 
were  occasionally  performed  in  the  beautiful 
grounds  of  the  princely  villas  with  all  possible 
pomp  and  splendor.  In  the  Dramatic  Museum 
of  Columbia  University  there  is  a  large  engraving 
of  the  gardens  of  the  Pitti  Palace  in  Florence 
at  the  moment  when  a  towering  statue  of  Atlas, 
bearing  the  world  on  his  back,  has  been  drawn 
to  the  center  of  the  arena,  so  that  the  globe  can 
open  and  disgorge  certain  of  the  characters  of 
the  story.  These  ornate  spectacles  of  the  Ital- 
ians, elaborated  by  the  aid  of  the  leading  painter? 
were  generally  given  out-doors,  although  now 
and  again  we  hear  of  one  which  was  produced 
in  the  ballroom  of  a  palace,  illuminated  for  the 
occasion  by  thousands  of  wax  candles.  Here  in 
these  magnificent  spectacles  of  f'ne  Renaissance 
Italians,  we  may  find  the  parent  of  the  court- 
ballet  of  the  French  and  of  the  masque  of  the 
English ;  and  here  we  may  find  also,  if  we 
insist  upon  it  the  grand-parent  of  the  sumptuous- 
ly decorated  music-drama  as  of  our  own  day, 
of  which  Wagner's  "Parsifal"  is  perhaps  the 
most  striking  example. 

(To    be    concluded    in    iic.rt    issue.) 
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From  a  photograph  by  White 


JANE 


COWL 


The  great  war  has  afforded  this  popular  emotional  actress  opportunities  to 
appear  in  rdles  typifying  spiritual  regeneration.  Both  in  "The  Crowded 
Hour,"  in  which  she  is  now  appearing  at  the  Selwyn  Theatre,  and  in  her 
own  play,  "Lilac  Time,"  she  is  called  upon  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice. 
Plans  are  being  made  for  her  appearance  in  the  last  named  play  in  London 


SOME  MEMORABLE  FIRST  NIGHT: 

Famous    premieres    during    the    last 
quarter  century  of  the  New  York  stage 

By  HAROLD  SETON 


DURING    the    past    twenty-five    years    the 
present   writer  has   attended   first   nights 
on  Broadway,  and  seen  hundreds  of  plays, 
some  good,  some  bad,  but  most  of  them  merely 
indifferent.      I    have    witnessed    great    successes 
and     great     failures,     seen     "road"      successes 
fail  in  New  York,  and  "road"  failures  succeed. 
In  the  theatrical  profession,  as  George  Bernard 
Shaw  has  intimated,  "one  never  can  tell !" 

Instead  of  having  become  bored  and  blase,  I 
have  remained  keenly  enthusiastic.  Those  of  us 
who  genuinely  love  Art  could  no  more  weary  oL 
comedies  and  tragedies  than  could  those  of  us 
who  genuinely  love  Nature  weary  of  mountains 
and  valleys.  And,  just  as  Nature  assumes 
varied  aspects  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  so  Art  as- 
sumes varied  aspects  through  Sardou  and 
Belasco. 

Speaking  of  Belasco,  "The  Heart  of  Mary- 
land" was  produced  on  October  2,  1895  at  the 
Herald  Square  Theatre.  Mr.  Belasco  had  had 
many  hits,  among  them  "Hearts  of  Oak,"  "May 
Blossom,"  "The  Wife,"  "The  Charity  Ball," 
"Men  and  Women,"  and  "The  Girl  I  Left  Behind 
Me,"  but  Mrs.  Carter  had  had  two  failures,  "The 
Ugly  Duckling"  and  "Miss  Helyett."  The  play- 
wright-producer and  the  stellar  attraction 
triumphed  jointly  in  "The  Heart  of  Maryland," 
and  when  the  red-haired  lady  climbed  the  belfry, 
and  proceeded  with  "curfew  shall  not  ring  to- 
night," the  audience  went  wild ! 


ONE  good  turn  deserves  another,  so  "Zaza"' 
was  produced  January  9,  1899  at  the  Gar- 
rick  Theatre.  The  nature  of  the  piece  had  be- 
come known,  so  the  house  was  filled  with  Zazas. 
Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together,  especially  at 
the  playhouse.  To  cap  the  climax,  "Du  Barry" 
was  presented  on  December  25th,  1901,  at  the  Cri- 
terion Theatre.  Again  the  Zazas  were  in  evi- 
dence, this  time  tricked  out  as  Du  Barrys.  These 
C'arter-Belasco  premieres  were  nothing  if  not 
emotional.  The  audience  had  hysterics  whenever 
the  star  set  the  example.  I  have  never  seen 
anything  like  it  before  or  since,  not  even  in 
Paris! 

On  October  5,  1896,  "Secret  Service"  was  pre- 
sented at  the  Garrick  Theatre,  and  William 
Gillette  appeared  with  great  success  against  a 
Civil  War  background.  It  was  in  this  same  piece 
that  he  subsequently  made  his  debut  in  London. 
Mr.  Gillette  had  established  a  following  through 
his  excellent  work  in  "Young  Mrs.  Winthrop," 
"The  Private  Secretary,"  "Held  By  the  Enemy," 
and  "Too  Much  Johnson."  "Secret  Service"  has 
served  as  a  model  for  war-spy  melodramas  ever 
since,  especially  of  recent  times.  "Sherlock 
Holmes"  was  produced  on  November  6,  1899  at 
the  Garrick  Theatre,  and  held  the  audience  en- 
thralled, especially  when  the  lighted  cigar  of  the 
great  detective  glowed  in  the  darkness. 

"The  Belle  of  New  York"  was  presented  on 
September  28,  1897  at  the  Casino  Theatre.  Every- 
one was  fascinated  by  the  personality  of  the  un- 
til then  unknown  leading  lady,  Edna  May,  who 
was  destined  to  gain  fame  and  fortune  through 
this  piece  at  home  and  abroad.  I  recall  the  gen- 
uine amazement  of  the  Salvation  Army  lassie 


when  called  upon  for  "Speech!"  Dan  Daly  also 
made  a  hit.  Years  ago  Elsie  Janis  used  to 
imitate  him. 

On  February  5,  1893,,  "Lady  Windermere's 
Fan"  was  offered  for  our  approval.  Julia  Arthur, 
Maurice  Barrymore,  E.  M.  Holland  and  Edward 
Bell  were  in  the  cast.  The  actress  who  played 
the  part  of  the  adventuress-mother  subsequently 
committed  suicide.  The  first  night  audience  was 
charmed  by  the  author's  witty  dialogue,  but  the 
critics  expressed  impatience  with  the  Irishman's 
levity.  In  those  days  it  was  the .  fashion  for 
journalists  to  scoff  at  Oscar  Wilde. 


MISTRESS  NELL"  was  produced  on  Oc- 
tober 9,  1900,  at  the  Bijou  Theatre.  Hen- 
rietta Crosman  was  introduced  as  a  star  and 
achieved  a  veritable  triumph.  Miss  Crosman 
had  previously  filled  engagements  at  Daly's 
Theatre  and  with  the  Lyceum  Stock  Company, 
appearing  in  such  contrasting  pieces  as  "As  You 
Like  It"  and  "The  Charity  Ball."  When  Mis- 
tress Nell,  in  hose  and  doublet,  jumped  through 
a  window,  after  exclaiming,  "To  hell  with  ye !" 
we  clapped  our  hands  and  stamped  our  feet. 
Aubrey  Boucicault,  whose  end  was  a  tragic  one, 
played  the  part  of  the  Merry  Monarch. 

On  December  3,  1902,  at  the  Belasco  Theatre, 
Blanche  Bates,  "came,"  "saw,"  and  "conquered"  in 
"The  Darling  of  the  Gods,"  which  Sir  Herbert 
Beerbohm  Tree  subsequently  produced  in  Eng- 
land, and  which  Puccini -finally  set  to  operatic 
accompaniment.  Miss  Bates  had  previously  been 
at  Daly's  Theatre,  but  had  aroused  the  resent- 
ment of  the  all-powerful  Ada  Rehan  by  achiev- 
ing a  marked  success  in  the  Drury  Lane  melo- 
drama, "The  Great  Ruby,"  her  role  in  that  pro- 
duction being  speedily  handed  over  to  Marcia  Van 
Dresser,  who  later  appeared  as  a  concert  singer, 
and  recently  acted  in  "Freedom." 

"The  Governor's  Son"  was  presented  on 
February  25,  1901,  at  the  Savoy  Theatre.  The 
words  and  music  were  by  George  M.  Cohan, 
and  the  piece  exploited  the  Four  Cohans, 
hitherto  known  only  to  patrons  of  vaudeville.  In 
reality  there  were  Five  Cohans,  for  Ethel  Levey, 
who  took  part  in  the  play,  was  at  that  time  Mrs. 
George  M.  A  hit  Avas  achieved.-  On  April  27, 

1903,  "Running   for   Office"    was    offered    at   the 
Fourteenth  Street  Theatre,  and  on  November  7, 

1904,  "Little   Johnnie   Jones"   was    given    at   the 
Liberty   Theatre.     The  popularity  of  the  Cohan 
family  and  the  Cohan  productions  had  increased 
by  leaps  and  bounds.    So  if  George  M.  has  been 
nicknamed  "The  Patron  Saint  of  Broadway,"  he 
has  earned  the  distinction ! 


ON  August  19,  1901,  "A  -Royal  Rival"  was 
put  on  at  the  Criterion  Theatre,  enabling 
William  Faversham  to  make  his  debut  as  a  star. 
For  many  years  he  had  been  a  favorite  at  the 
Empire  Theatre  Stock  Company.  The  play  was 
not  successful,  neither  was  another  version  of 
the  same  theme,  "Don  Caesar's  Return,"  pro- 
duced simultaneously,  to  introduce  James  K. 
Hackett  as  a  star.  During  several  seasons  he 
had  been  leading  man  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre, 


acting  with  Mary  Mannering,  who  later  became 
Mrs.  Hackett,  and  with  Julie  Opp,  who  later 
became  Mrs.  Faversham. 

In  "Captain  Jinks,"  produced  on  February  4, 
1901,  at  the  Garrick  Theatre,  Ethel  Barrymore 
became  a  star.  She  was  slight  and  girlish  in 
those  days,  and  looked  bewitching  in  a  bustle 
and  a  chignon.  Clyde  Fitch's  plays  were  either 
very  good  or  very  bad.  This  one  was  very 
good,  and  the  author  and  the  star  both  made 
pretty  little  speeches  after  very  many  curtain- 
calls.  Uncle  John  Drew  was  "among  those 
present"  in  the  audience. 

On  March  2,  1897,  Mrs.  Fiske  appeared  at 
Miner's  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  in  "Tess  of  the 
D'Urbervilles,"  up  to  that  time  the  greatest 
triumph  of  her  career,  although  she  had  first 
acted  in  New  York  away  back  in  1870.  The 
scene  where  she  murders  her  brutal  lover  was 
tense  and  thrilling,  and  the  final  episode,  with 
the  sacrificial  stone  at  Stonehenge  as  a  back- 
ground, was  weird  and  fascinating. 

"The  Masked  Ball"  was  presented  on  October 
3,  1892,  at  Palmer's  Theatre.  In  this  piece  John 
Drew  was  introduced  as  a  star,  after  a  long  ap- 
prenticeship at  Daly's  Theatre,  where  he  gained 
great  popularity,  especially  among  people  of 
fashion.  The  first  night  audience  at  "The 
Masked  Ball"  was  exceptionally  brilliant. 
Maude  Adams,  the  leading  lady,  had  a  grace- 
fully managed  scene  of  intoxication.  It  was  her 
success  in  this  part  that  prompted  Charles  Froh- 
man  to  rhake  her  a  star. 


ON  September  27,  1897,  "The  Little  Minis- 
ter" was  produced  at  the  Empire  Theatre. 
In  this  piece  Maude  Adams  was  introduced  as 
a  star,  and  her  hour  of  triumph  had  come. 
Robert  Edeson  was  the  leading  man,  and  James 
M.  Barrie  was  the  magician  who  was  destined 
to  transform  Babbie  into  Peter  Pan,  and  Peter 
Pan  into  Cinderella.  In  the  audience  was  Annie 
Adams,  the  sweet  little  mother  of  the  sweet  little 
star.  She  was  shedding  tears  of  joy. 

"Sappho"  opened  on  February  16,  1900,  at 
Wallack's  Theatre,  with  Olga  Nethersole 
featured  as  the  disreputable  heroine  of  Clyde 
Fitch's  dramatization  of  Alphonse  Daudet's 
novel.  The  performance  caused  a  riot,  hissing 
continuing  throughout  the  piece,  many  people 
rising  and  leaving  after  the  first  and  second 
acts.  The  most  objectionable  feature  was  the 
episode  of  the  spiral  staircase,  up  which  the 
lightly-clad  Miss  Nethersole  was  carried  by  the 
handsome  Hamilton  Revelle.  The  police  au- 
thorities subsequently  stopped  the  production 
and  haled  the  star  to  court. 

First  nights  at  Weber  and  Fields  Music  Hall 
were  in  a  class  by  themselves.  They  were  like 
family  parties  or  reunions.  Everybody  knew 
everybody  else.  Chorus  girls  received  ovations 
as  well  as  stars.  Persiflage  passed  across  the 
footlights.  It  was  "Hello  Lew,"  and  "Hello  Joe." 
DeWolf  Hopper  would  greet  a  fire  commission- 
er in  one  box,  and  Dave  Warfield  would  chat 
with  a  police  commissioner  in  another  box. 
Florenz  Ziegfeld,  Jr.,  would  hail  Anna  Held,  and 
"Diamond"  Jim  Brady  greet  Lillian  Russell. 
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Johnston 


BILLIE    ALLEN 
The  musical  comedy  favorite  who  is  now  hostess  of 
the  Little  Club  in  the  Uth  Street  Theatre  Building 


I  Underu'ood  and  Underwood 

BURTON  HOLMES 

A  national  character  in  the  educational  and 
amusement  world,  whose  Travelogues  this 
season,  resulting  from  his  experiences  with 
the  Yanks  in  England,  France  and  Italy, 
are  sure  to  be  of  exceptional  interest 


Ira  L.  Hill 

JOHN  MURRAY  ANDERSON 

"The  World  Mother,"  in  which  Blanche 
Bates  starred  at  the  Palace  Theatre  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross,  was  written 
by  Mr.  Anderson,  a  former  dancer,  who 
early  in  the  season  collaborated  with 
James  K.  Hackett  on  a  musical  revue 


Doris  Keane,  the  well-known  American  actress, 
who  has  achieved  c  nsiderable  success  in  London 
both  in  "Romance'  'ind  "Roxana,"  is  seen  here 
with  her  husband  -t  their  country  home  in 
Buck!ngh>:n  shire,  England 


WITH        THEATRE        FOLK        EVERYWHERE 


LT  AND  SULLIVAN 


The  famous  comic  operas  hugely  appreciated 
by  -a    new    generation    of   playgoers 

By  RANDOLPH  EDGAR 


Mishkin 

HERBERT  WATEROUS 
As  the  Duke  of  Plaza-Toro  in 
"The  Gondoliers,"  at  the  Park 

HE  .was     a     stolid    Britisher    with     close 
cropped    mutton-chopped    whiskers,    red 
face  and   rather  fat  about  the   back   of 
the  neck.     He   followed   "Patience"   not   from   a 
printed  libretto  but  from  memory,  and  when  the 
morbid    Bunthorne    introduced    an    anachronism 
into   his   alloted   lines,   he   of   the   mutton-chops 
demanded  in  a  loud  embarrassing  voice  that  the 
actor  stick  to  the  text. 

It  was  the  sort  of  thing  one  doesn't  do  at  the 
theatre,  as  a  rule,  yet  he  was  quite  justified.  On 
the  whole  I  admired  him  tremendously  for  up- 
holding Savoy  traditions.  I  have  since  imagined 
him  at  home:  "Bless  my  soul!"  All  of  his 
Dickens  is  illustrated  by  Cruikshank.  And  there 
is  haircloth  furniture  in  abundance. 

In  actuality  I  saw  him  after  the  matinee  along 
the  Embankment  near  the  bust  of  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan  on  the  pedestal  of  which  stands  the 
figure  of  Grief,  and  on  either  side  are  repre- 
sented, in  bronze,  a  masque  of  music  and  guitar. 
He  was  gazing  abstractly  at  the  inscription  be- 
neath the  bust  of  the  composer,  taken 
from  "The  Yeoman  of  the  Guard" : 

Is   life  a   boon? 

If  so,  it  must  befall 

That  death,  whene'er  he  call, 

Must   call   too   soon. 


Quite  naturally,  I  have  never  seen 
him  since,  but  I  often  think  of  this 
mid- Victorian  figure  as  one  of  tangi- 
ble standards ;  one  who  like  an  Arnold 
Bennett  Five  Town  character,  "knows 
what  he  wants."  And  from  subse- 
quent and  divers  conversations  amongst 
the  merry  Greenwich  Villagers  I  am 
altogether  consoled  by  the  memory  of 
his  symbolic  utterance  and  attitude. 

At  a  recent  revival  of  "The  Pirates 
of  Penzance"  given  under  the  direc- 
tion of  The  Society  of  American  Sing- 


JOHN    McGHIE 

The  music  director  who  is  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  the  successful  productions  of  the 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas  at  the  Park 
Theatre.  He  is  a  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  ex- 
pert and  has  the  scores  of  the  entire  Savoy 
cycle  at  the  tip  of  his  baton 

ers  I  had  expected  to  see  an  audience  largely 
composed  of  middle-aged  couples  in  the  midst 
of  a  futile  attempt  to  renew  their  youth  and  a 
sprinkling  of  octogenarians  who  remembered, 
not  without  pride,  the  first  night  at  the.  Fifth 
Avenue  Theatre;  (as  a  matter  of  fact  the  first 
night  was  concurrent  with  an  English  perform- 
ance at  Paignton  on  the  Devonshire  coast  in 
which  Richard  Mansfield  played  Major-General 
Stanley),  but  the  silver  threads  amongst  the  gold 
were  in  the  minority  and  young  people  were  wel- 
coming the  comic  opera  as  a  novelty  and  enjoy- 
ing the  performance  hugely.  And,  reverting  to 
Dickens,  this  younger  audience  was  in  all  prob- 
ability equally  fond  of  their  fathers'  thumb-worn 
copies  of  Pickwick.  So  it  would  seem  that  cer- 
tain phases  of  mid-Victorianism  are,  like  the 
claim  of  Boston's  supremacy,  "a  state  of  mind." 
The  years  of  Savoy  revivals  which  were  with- 
drawn only  recently  cannot,  of  course,  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  gauge  of  American  taste.  Neverthe- 
less, DeWolf  Hopper's  revivals  of  Gilbert  and 


Mishkin 

Craig   Campbell   and   Bertram   Peacock   as   the   Gondoliers, 
and  William  Danforth  (center)  as  Don  Alhambra  del  Bolero 


Mishkin 

EILEEN  CASTLES,  JOHN   PHILLIPS 
in    "The   Gondoliers,"   presented   by 
the    Society    of    American    Singers 

Sullivan  were  not  only  financially  successful  and 
aesthetic  productions,  but  clung  to  the  lines  as 
originally  written.  Indeed,  Mr.  Hopper's  revival 
of  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
operas,  "The  Sorcerer,"  without  a  line  being 
changed  from  the  original  script,  held  the  stage 
in  New  York  long  after  "lolanthe"  had  been 
billed  for  revival. 

At  the  time  of  these  revivals,  a  period  which 
covered,  including  a  tour  of  Australia,  a  period 
of  at  least  five  years,  Mr.  Hopper  invariably  de- 
scribed them  in  his  curtain  speeches  as  "little 
classics."  It  was  noticeable,  however,  that  he 
excluded  among  others  in  his  repertoire, 
"Utopia,  Ltd."  and  "The  Grand  Duke"  which  are 
a  far  cry  from  anything  suggesting  the  classic, 
having  never  been  revived  and  remaining  in  the 
dusty  archives  of  the  Savoy  as  nearly  forgotten 
mementoes  of  a  broken  friendship  which  did  not 
(financially)  heal;  the  quarrel  between  librettist 
and  composer  having  taken  place  during  the  long 
run  of  "The  Gondoliers." 

^^^^  There    is    a    possibility    that    "The 

Princess  Ida,"  which  dates  from  a 
much  earlier  period,  and  contains 
some  of  the  most  exquisite  melodies 
of  Sullivan,  may  be  revived  by  The 
Society  of  American  Singers  which 
has  this  season  played  "Pinafore," 
"The  Pirates  of  Penzance,"  "The  Mi- 
kado" and  "The  Gondoliers." 

It  is  not  altogether  impossible  that 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  revivals  may  be- 
come an  institution  in  America.  One 
does  riot  contemplate  in  this  connec- 
tion a  large  playhouse  where,  as  in 
"Pinafore"  at  the  Hippodrome  a  few 
summers  ago  it  was  necessary  to  in- 
terpolate Sullivan  numbers  from 
"Ivanhoe"  and  "Ruddigore"  in  order 
to  clear  the  stage,  but  rather  an  in- 
timate theatre  where  devotees  of  Gil- 
bert and  Sullivan  might  gather. 
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Clifton    Webb,    Ada    Mae    Weeks    and    girls 
in     "Listen    Lester"     at    the     Knickerbocker 


Uiklu  Leary   and  Chauncey   Olcott 
in     "The     Voice     of     McConnell" 


Isabelle  Lowe  and  bridesmaids  in  "The  Melting  of  Molly"  at  the  Broadhurst 


MUSICAL       COMEDIES       AND       A       COMEDY       WITH       MUSIC 


A  PLEA 


THE  SOLILOQUY 


Much  over-worked  stage  telephone  deserves  a 
rest  nnd  maid  and  butler  are  over-discursive 

By  RAY   HENDERSON 


IS  the  soliloquy  creeping  back  into  the  drama? 
This  much-despised,  now  almost  abject 
thing  was  bodily  thrown  out  of  the  theatre 
with  the  advent  of  Henrik  Ibsen  and  the  modern 
school  of  playwrights — thrown  out  on  the 
grounds  of  being  unnatural,  but  more  probably 
because  of  its  abuse  and  its  worn-out,  thread- 
bare convention — in  the  search  of  the  new  writers 
for  a  closer  alliance  with  nature.  In  its  stead 
came  the  maid,  the  butler  and  the  telephone.  Cer- 
tain facts,  causing  or  caused  by  the  action,  yet 
not  a  part  of  it,  must  be  imparted  to  the  audi- 
ence. This  is  essential  or  there  would  be  no 
play ;  so  the  modern  authors  in  seeking  to  come 
nearer  to  life  chose  these  other  means  of  giving 
the  necessary  information  to  spectators.  Once 
the  soliloquy  was  routed,  it  would  seem  that  this 
age-old  technical  device  was  a  well-nigh  con- 
tagious, leprous  nightmare,  for  the  playwright 
has  gone  to -all  sorts  of  lengths — some  ludicrous 
and  impossible  to  the  extreme — to  avoid  the  so- 
liloquy and  its  near-cousin,  the  aside. 

Let  us  admit  at  once  and  for  all  that  in  the 
case  of  genius,  whatever  genius  does  is  right. 
Ibsen  could  depart  from  the  soliloquy,  from 
the  aside,  from  any  convention  of  the  theatre 
that  hampered  him  and  do  it  so  naturally  that  in 
contrast  the  routine  technic  of  the  theatre  seemed 
crude  and  unreal. 

But  Ibsen  is  Ibsen  and  he  had  his  genius 
back  of  him.  Nevertheless  he  laid  out  a  road 
which  narrowed  rather  than  broadened  the  field 
of  an  art  already  greatly  limited.  Its  technic  is 
not  overly  elastic  and  all  attempts  to  make  it 
elastic  have  not  brought  very  gratifying  suc- 
cess. Bernard  Shaw,  John  Galsworthy,  Gran- 
ville  Barker,  Maurice  Maeterlinck  and  a  few 
others  have  attempted  to  enlarge  the  scope — to 
deepen  the  horizon  of  dramatic  writing,  but  des- 
pite a  few  critics  and  a  chosen,  alas,  meagre 
audience,  they  have  not  succeeded  very  far  with 
the  great  public.  The  proof  of  this  is  that  noth- 
ing short  of  genius  is  able  successfully  to  follow 
their  trail.  And  if  nothing  short  of  genius  can 
tread  the  paths  outlined  by  genius,  then  genius 
has  not  broadened  the  road. 

To  cast  out  bodily  any  means  of  technic  in 
the  theatre  and  not  supply  a  better  or  at  least  an 
equally  good  method  is  a  waste  criminal  indeed. 


To  supplant  the  soliloquy  and  the  aside  we  now 
have  the  maid,  the  butler  and  the  telephone. 
Ibsen  was  not  entirely  wrong,  nor  was  he  entirely 
right.  The  old  Greeks  with  their  unities  con- 
tributed a  wonderful  thing  to  the  theatre,  but  to 
limit  all  drama  to  their  conventions  would  be 
to  kill  the  theatre  outright. 

It  was  because  the  soliloquy  had  become  so 
obvious  a  thing  that  it  had  to  be  discarded. 
Rightly  used  it  was  never  out  of  place.  It  is 
because  the  maid-butler-telephone  device  is  now 
in  turn  grown  threadbare  that  it  must  be  aban- 
doned. Judicious  handling  of  the  old  or  the  later 
method  will  always  be  welcomed,  but  neither 
must  be  abused.  Restraint  on  the  soliloquy  has 
become  so  iron-bound  these  past  years  that  au- 
thors can  now  return  to  it  with  little  fear  of 
its  abuse.  That  it  is  unnatural  will  no  longer 
hold  water. 

How  many  of  us  but  do  not  give  way  to 
spoken  words  when  we  are  alone  in  stress 
of  thought  or  action?  At  least  we  talk  silently 
to  ourselves.  And  the  true  meaning  of  the  so- 
liloquy is  but  spoken  thought.  Who  that  heard 
Forbes-Robertson  deliver  the  soliloquies  in 
"Hamlet"  or  "Othello"  but  knows  how  intensely 
proper  they  are;  how  they  could  not  but  be 
there?  Granted  that  all  actors  are  not  Forbes- 
Robertsons,  yet  we  can  see  the  value  of  the 
soliloquy. 

What  was  there  so  offensive  in  the  soliloquy 
that  it  is  forever  to  be  an  outcast  in  the  theatre? 
The  soliloquy  rightly  handled  has  its  use  and  its 
very  important  use,  too.  How  many  of  us  have 
not — if  we  be  honest  with  ourselves — felt  the 
moment  in  the  theatre  when  we  actually  wished 
a  character  would  soliloquise  and  give  us  the 
benefit  of  his  thoughts  instead  of  his  make-shift 
— always  so  except  in  the  case  of  great  artists 
— expression  of  thought  or  emotion  by  glance 
or  contortion  of  features?  There  are  certain 
facts  the  audience  must  know  and  these  cannot 
always  be  imparted  in  action.  They  must  be 
spoken. 

The  position  of  the  soliloquy  in  drama  is  anal- 
ogous to  that  of  the  aria  in  opera.  When  Wag- 
ner undertook  to  reform  the  music  drama  he 
went  hammer  and  tongs  after  the  aria.  He 
was  disgusted  with  the  degeneration  of  opera 


through  Italian  methods  and  set  out  to  make  the 
aria  once  and  for  all  a  hated  thing.  He  was 
striking  at  the  form,  when  it  was  the  spirit  that 
was  lacking,  hampered  by  the  form  he  felt,  but 
not  wholly  so. 

His  own  experience  proved  this  later,  for 
when  he  came  to  his  master-works,  those 
operas  in  which  his  principles  were  fully  em- 
bodied, he  used  the  aria.  Disguised  as  it  may 
be,  it  is  there  and  it  makes  his  operas  popular 
with  the  masses.  And  it  is  the  mass  that  is  the 
test  of  great  work.  It  ever  has  been  the  mass 
and  it  ever  will  be. 

Already  dramatists  are,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, returning  to  the  soliloquy.  The  tight 
shut  gates  against  it  are  already  ajar — gradually 
opening,  very  cautiously  and  warily,  but  they  are 
opening.  In  Maeterlinck's  latest  contribution  to 
the  stage,  "The  Betrothal,"  so  beautifully  pro- 
duced by  Winthrop  Ames,  we  hear  the  soliloquy 
again  in  the  miser  scene.  It  is  true  that  Tyltyl 
is  on  the  stage  as  a  sub-excuse,  but  it  is  not  to 
Tyltyl  that  the  miser  speaks.  Granted  it  is  to 
his  gold ;  still  it  is  fundamentally  a  soliloquy 
and  through  this  means  Maeterlinck  has  in  amaz- 
ing fashion  drawn  a  marvelous,  startling  por- 
trait of  a  miser.  What  a  stroke  of  genius  in  the 
old  frame ! 

In  "Sleeping  Partners,"  that  delightful,  ex- 
quisite gem  so  perfectly  acted  by  H.  B.  Warner, 
a  good  part  of  the  second  act  is  taken  up  by  a 
soliloquy  which  is  as  rare-  a  bit  of  writing  and 
entertainment  as  there  is  in  the  comedy.  And 
does  it  seem  forced,  unnatural?  Not  at  all. 
It  is  spontaneous.  And  if  one  watches  the 
plays  of  to-day,  one  will  find  slight  breaking 
over  of  the  traces  in  many  of  them.  Is  this  an 
indication? 

The  soliloquy  must  come  into  its  own  again, 
not  into  the  exaggerated  bore  it  had  become 
before  Ibsen  swept  it  out  the  stage  door,  but  into 
an  intelligent,  illuminating  agent  of  the  play- 
wright. Let  authors  not  be  afraid  of  it.  Let 
them  use  it  sparingly,  but  never  shun  it  when 
it  craves  for  speech.  And  let  us  disconnect  the 
telephone  for  awhile;  let  us  dismiss  the  over- 
discursive  maid  and  butler  and  only  let  them 
re-enter  the  theatre  when  they  are  as  thorough- 
ly chastened  as  the  soliloquy  has  been. 


THEATRE  THOUGHTS 


George  M.  Cohan  claims  to  have  been  born 
on  the  Fourth  of  July.  According  to  that,  both 
Nazimova  and  Kalich  must  have  been  born  on 
St.  Swithin's  Day. 

Where  Raymond  Hitchcock  is  bliss,  'tis  folly 
to  be  George  Arliss. 

Mrs.  Fiske  is  to  the  mannerism  born. 

Theda  Bara's  newly-registered  trademark  is 
a  leaf  of  poison-ivy. 


By  HUBERT  SAVILE 

Lou  Tellegen  is  a  competent  leading-man — 
for  Geraldine  Farrar. 

Houdini   is  very  sleight-of-handsome. 

Robert  B.  Mantell  loves  to  act,  and  act,  and 
act. 

Some  Monday  Ethel  Barrymore  ought  to  re- 
vive "Sunday." 

It  requires  almost  as  much  silk  and  satin  and 
powder  and  paint  to  make  a  beauty  out  of  Julian 


Eltinge  as   is   needed   to  make  a  beauty  out   of 
many  a  woman. 

News  item  in  a  daily  paper:  "Ann  Pennington 
has  had  her  legs  insured."  What  kind  of  in- 
surance? Accident,  fire,  or  burglary? 

Billie  Burke  suffers  from  cute  indigestion. 

Douglas  Fairbanks  has  jumped  off  a  bridge, 
jumped  off  a  roof,  jumped  off  a  cliff,  and  jumped 
into  popularity. 
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HEDDA  HOPPER 
There   have   been   a   host   of   nurses   in    Broadway   plays   this 
season.      Not   the    least    attractive    of   them   is    Mrs.    DeWolf 
Hopper,   who   plays    Alma     Robins     in     "Be    Calm,    Camilla" 


MRS.  COBURN 

The  Coburns  have  scored  the  hit  of  their  career  in  "The 

Better  "Ole,"  the  highly  amusing  "fragment  from  France" 

at     the     Cort.       This     is     Mrs.     Coburn     as  Victoire 


Fairchild 


Sarony 


HELEN   WESTLEY 

Who     contributes    a     characteristic    bit     as     the 
gypsy  mother  in   "Redemption"  at  the  Plymouth 


ELEANOR  PAINTER 
The  popular  musical  comedy  star  with  the  big  voice  as 
"Glorianna,"    in   the   play   of   that   name   at   the   Liberty 


Johnston  • 


A     S 


BROADWAY 
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ON  GOING  ON  THE  STAGE 

Experiences    of    an   ambitious    young 
'woman  who  tried  to  get  into  th?  chorus 

By  WINIFRED  WARD 


WHY  don't  you  go  on  the  stage,  dear? 
You  can  always  get  into  the  chorus, 
you  know." 

One  day  these  poisonous  words  take  root.  You 
realize  that  your  brilliant  personality  is  not  given 
that  scope  it  ought  to  have.  You  rush  to  the 
nearest  public  'phone,  so  that  your  family  may 
not  hear  what  you  are  about  to  do. 

What  is  the  name  of  that  clever  young  man 
you  met  at  dinner — the  man  who  wrote  the  music 
for  musical  comedies?  Prowty?: — Proudfoot? — 
Pringle?— SMITH:  yes,  that  was  it:  Jo  Smith. 
You  call  him  up : 

"Mr.  Smith,  I  do  hope  you'll  forgive  me  for 
pouncing  on  you  like  this,  but  I've  decided  to  go 
on  the  stage.  Would  you  mind  letting  me  run 
right  up  and  have  a  little  talk  with  you? — what 
did  you  say? — a  manager's  business? — Oh,  yes, 
I  suppose  it  is,  but  I  thought — what? — can  I 
sing?  Oh,  no.  Can  I  dance?  No,  not  at  all — 
WHAT?  Am  I  pretty— well  really,  Mr.  Smith, 
I — Pardon  me? — you  haven't  time?  Oh,  of  course 
if  you're  busy,  that's  a  different  matter,  why 
didn't,  you  say  so  at  once  But  surely  you  can 
kt  me  run  up  and  see  you  just  a  minute — I — 
Oh,  thank  you  so  much." 

Mr.  Smith  lives  in  a  luxurious  house.  A  dear 
little  dog  greets  you  and  the  artistically  furnished 
living  room  is  full  of  lilacs.  You  see  in  a  vision 
groups  of  sweet  young  girls,  each  perhaps  with 
a  lilac  in  her  hair,  all  clustered  around  the  com- 
poser, learning  their  parts.  Mr.  Smith  is  in- 
clined to  be  a  little  abrupt,  but  you  greet  him 
with  a  smile  and  inform  him  that  you  want  him 
to  be  quite  brutal  and  tell  you  the  honest  truth. 


DOES  he  think  you  have  the  teenjest,  weeni- 
est  chance  on  the  stage?  Mr.  Smith 
weakens.  Chance?  Sure.  He  thinks  such  a 
pretty  girl  has  all  sorts  of  a  chance,  but  he  says 
you  musn't  think  of  wasting  your  time  in  the 
chorus  because  your  peculiar  charm  would  be 
lost  there.  What  you  want  is  a  nice  little  part 
with  singing  and  dancing.  The  only  thing  to 
make  sure  of  is  your  voice.  He  advises  you  to 
go  back  to  your  home  town  and  devote  three 
weeks  to  polishing  up  your  voice. 

"Then,"  he  says,  "Come  back  and  meet  me  at 
the  Universal  Theatre — can  you  remember  that? 
The  Universal." 

By  this  time  Mr.  Smith  is  quite  enthusiastic 
over  what  he  calls  your  "possibilities."  You 
say  how  glad  you  are  that  you  just  followed  your 
impulses  and  insisted  on  having  this  little  glimpse 
of  him.  You  may  well  be  glad,  for  it's  the  last 
glimpse  you'll  ever  get. 

You  return  to  your  native  town,  and  for  three 
golden  weeks,  you  toil  and  your  family  toil  and 
the  musical  friends  of  your  family  toil  to  bring 
out  of  its  lair  a  small  bristling  contralto  voice 
whose  only  ambition  in  life  is  to  be  let  alone. 
Then  you  despatch  a  special  delivery  to  Mr.  Smith 
and  go  back  post  haste  to  Broadway.  After 
prolonged  conversations  over  the  telephone  with 
Mr.  Smith's  wife,  maid,  gardener,  office  boy, 
stenographer  and  boy  at  the  stage  entrance,  you 
decide  that  they  cannot  all  be  lying.  It  must 
be  true,  incredible  as  it  seems,  that  Mr.  Smith 


has  left  town  for  the  summer.  No  one  knows 
when  he  went,  where  he  went,  or  when  he  will 
be  back.  But  they  are  all  sure  on  one  point :  he 
left  no  message  for  you — not  even  his  address. 
Having  faced  the  fact  that  Mr.  Smith  is  no 
gentleman,  you  now  begin  in  earnest  your  first 
effort  to  get  into  a  musical  comedy.  You  hunt 
up  the  address  of  the  only  theatrical  manager 
whose  name  occurs  to  you,  and  write  him  a  polite 
note,  saying  that  you  have  decided  to  go  on  the 
stage  and  will  he  see  you  as  soon  as  he  can? 


BCEIVING  no  reply,  you  to  go  his  office  and 
having  sent  in  your  visiting  card,  you  sit 
there  for  two  hours.  Suddenly  the  secretary  who 
until  this  moment  has  refused  to  see  you,  bursts 
suddenly  in  as  though  impelled  from  behind,  and 
seeing  you,  halts  and  asks  you  coldly  who  you 
are  and  what  you  want.  You  say  that  you  have 
already  been  in  correspondence  with  the  manager 
and  would  like  to  see  him. 

''Come  in  next  week,"  says  the  secretary,  and 
leaves  you  standing  there. 

You  now  try  another  manager  and  good  fortune 
is  with  you  for  as  you  walk  into  his  office,  there 
he -stands,  just  about  to  dodge  into  an  inner 
room.  You  tell  him  your  ambitions  all  in  a 
breath  and  just  as  he  is  about  to  reply  in  what 
seems  to  you  a  sympathetic  manner,  there  crowds 
in  upon  him  two  very  much  overdressed  young 
women,  who  brush  by  you  just  as  though  you 
didn't  exist. 

"Hello,  Kate,"  says  the  manager  with  easy 
familiarity. 

"Hello,"  replies  Kate,  with  the  same  tone, 
"here's  the  friend  I  was  telling  you  about — 
Miss  Einstein,  meet  Mr.  Grady.  Yes,  she's  been 
doing  the  circuit  but  I  says  to  her  she  was  too 
good  for  it  as  you'll  see  when  you've  heard  her 
sing.  She's  Jim  Roach's  niece — you  know,  he's 
putting  on  Lyman's  new  show  over  at  the  World 

"Come  inside,  girls,"  smiles  Mr.  Grady  affably, 
and  they  shut  the  door  and  leave  you  standing 
there.  As  you  turn  to  go  Mr.  Grady  opens  it 
and,  putting  his  head  out — snaps  out: 

"You — Miss — come-in-next-week,"  and  the 
door  is  shut  again. 

Seven  days  later  you  return  to  the  office  of 
Manager  No.  2.  This  time  you  are  successful 
in  finding  him  unoccupied,  but  you  are  pained 
to  find  that  he  has  forgotten  who  you  are.  You 
remind  him,  and  explain  that  although  you  have 
never  been  on  the  stage  and  can  as  yet  neither 
dance,  sing  nor  act,  you  are  quite  sure  you  will 
be  able  to  do  anything  you  make  up  your  mind 
to  do. 


TV/I  ANAGER  No.  2  appears  a  little  touched 
•LVI.  by  this  frank  admission.  Cheerfully  he 
replies : 

"Oh,  I  guess  we  can  work  you  into  something. 
Come  in  next  week." 

You  explain  to  him  that  you  have  already 
waited  around  as  long  as  you  can  and  that  you 
simply  must  go  to  the  mountains  next  week,  at 
which  he  looks  slightly  surprised  and  says: 


"All  right,  come  in  next  month." 

You  anxiously  express  the  hope  that  you  are 
not  missing  anything  by  going  away,  and  are 
assured  that  you  are  not.  Finally  you  get  him 
to  fix  a  definite  date  when  you  had  better  return. 

You  now  feel  better.  There  is  no  contract 
signed  yet,  but  you  have  the  manager's  promise 
to  see  you  again  in  four  weeks  when  he  may  be 
able  to  offer  you  something  worth  while.  It's 
worth  waiting  for. 

Decidedly,  the  stage  is  your  true  avocation. 
Meantime,  it  w;ould  do  no  harm  to  prepare  one- 
self. Securing  the  address  of  a  man  who  teaches 
stage  dancing,  you  'phone  him.  To  a  question 
he  replies : 

"Oh,  the  fellow'  you  want  is  Jimmie  Harris  in 
the building." 

You  go  to  Jimmie  Harris — a  greasy-looking 
individual  with  an  impudent  leer  who  demands 
what  you  mean  by  stage  dancing — exhibition,  soft 
shoe,  clog,  buck  and  wing,  eccentric  or  straight D 
You  select  buck  and  wing,  (never  having  heard 
of  any  of  them)  and  are  at  once  informed  that 
Mr.  Harris  does  not  handle  that  class  of  work, 
after  which  he  shuts,  the  door  in  your  face. 

The  outside  office  is  full  of  young  men,  who 
are  apparently  doing  nothing,  so  you  ask  one 
of  them  if  he  can  tell  you  where  you  can  learn 
to  do  buck  and  wing  dancing.  Eyeing  you  up 
and  down  he  inquires  why  you  don't  take  up 
straight  acrobatics  instead.  He  insists  there  is 
much  more  money  in  it,  and  that  dancing  is  alJ 
out  anyway.  You  explain  that  you  are  not  doing 
this  for  money  but  for  the  love  of  a  beautiful  art. 
This  statement  makes  a  sensation  in  the  office 
and  the  little  stenographer  stops  fixing  her  hair 
and  eyes  you  suspiciously. 


MIGHT  take  her  over  to  Jake,"  chuckles  a 
dark  man  with  a  hook  nose,  so  the  first 
young  man  volunteers  to  go  over  with  you  to  see 
Jake,  otherwise  known  as  Arsenium. 

'  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Arsenium  are  living,  although 
only  temporarily,  they  assure  you,  in  a  basement 
kitchen  on  43d  Street.  Mr.  Arsenium  explains 
to  you  that  buck  and  wing  dancing  is  a  kind  of 
clog,  compared  to  which  all  other  kinds  of  dances 
lose  out  in  the  long  run.  But  the  clog,  he  says, 
is  a  sure  thing  that  the  crowd  will  always  fait 
for,  no  matter  what  class  of  audience  you  cater 
to.  You  decide  definitely  on  the  clog — especially 
when  you  learn  that  Mrs.  Arsenium  is  the  cham- 
pion clog  dancer  of  the  world.  You  are  given' 
a  picture  postcard  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  locked 
in  a  firm  embrace  and  clogging  together  around 
a  ledge  on  the  summit  of  the  Times  Building. 
You  take  five  lessons  in  clog  dancing:  find  that 
you  cannot  do  it,  and  leave  for  the  mountains. 

Are  you  down-hearted  ?  Not  a  bit.  You  prac- 
tice singing  and  clog  dancing  every  day,  and' 
breaking  short  your  holiday  just  as  it  is  begin- 
ning to  build  you  up,  you  return  to  the  Great 
White  Way  and  the  office  of  Manager  No.  2. 

Will  he  have  a  nice  part  all  planned  out  for 
you  with  words,  music  and  dance  especially 
adapted  to  your  personality?  Perhaps  he  wilt" 
hand  you  a  typewritten  part  with  a  kind  smile, 
and  you  will  be  launched  without  further  ado. 
You  decide  whi4e  entering  the  room  that  you'lH 
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FRANCES  STARR 

Since  the  days  of  her  tri- 
umph in  "The  Easiest 
Way,"  this  favorite  actress 
has  advanced  in  her  art 
with  rapid  strides.  In 
"Tiger!  Tiger!,"  at  the 
Belasco,  she  has  never  been 
more  captivating  in  person- 
ality and  never  shown  a 
firmer  intellectual  grasp 


Moffett 


MABEL    BUNYEA 

Who  plays  Judith  Elkan, 
the  daughter  of  a  Rabbi 
who  marries  out  of  her 
faith,  in  "The  Little 
Brother"  at  the  Bel- 
mont  with  convincing 
sincerity 


POPULAR   PLAYERS   IN   POPULAR   PLAYS 


.take  a  firm  stand  on  one  point:  positively  you 
will  not  wear  tights. 

There  is  a  shock  in  store  for  you.  Manager 
No.  2  has  forgotten  who  you  are.  He  looks  at 
you  blankly  and  says; 

"Nothing  doing." 

Indignation  nearly  chokes  you.  You  remind 
him  that  you  have  come  all  the  way  down  from 
the  mountains  to  keep  an  appointment  which  he 
made.  Without  even  trying  to  defend  himself,  he 
says  carelessly,  "Come-in-next-month,"  and  be- 
gins talking  to  someone  else  over  the  telephone. 

This,  you  tell  yourself  bitterly,  is  what  you 
get  for  stepping  down  out  of  your  proper  sphere, 
and  losing  your  self-respect. 

Remembering  the  very  different  reception  that 
"Katie"  and  her  associate  received  from  this 
very  manager,  you  now  decide  that  you  will 
resort  to  "Pull."  You  secure  a  glowing  letter 
of  introduction  in  which  you  are  referred  to 
as  a  "very  gifted  young  lady  of  my  acquaint- 
ance" from  the  millionaire  who  backs  Manager 
No.  3's  productions,  and  another  from  the  man 
who  writes  all  the  songs  for  Manager  No.  3 
— the  latter  stating  that  you  are  very 
anxious  to  learn  the  musical  comedy  business 
from  the  beginning  and  that  you  are  an  excellent 
dancer,  a  vocal  artist  of  the  highest  order  and 
that  he,  the  writer,  thinks  that  you  will  do  splen- 
didly if  he,  the  manager,  can  find  room  for  you 
in  that  new  piece. 

This  document  gains  you  immediate  access  to 
Manager  No.  3 — that  is,  after  you  have  called 
and  been  told  to  come  again  three  times  and  have 
waited  on  the  spot  six  hours. 

Manager  No.  3  is  delighted.  He  sits  at  ease 
among  much  Circassian  walnut,  smoking  a  huge 


cigar,  and  tells  you  that  such  a  charming  young 
lady  as  you  can  always  get  anything  she  wants. 
He  personally  has  nothing  for  you,  but  he  writes 
a  little  note  with  his  own  silver  lead  pencil  to 
Manager  No.  4,  asking  that  you  be  given  per- 
sonal consideration,  and  you  go  off  feeling  that 
now  at  last  you  are  on  the  right  track. 

Manager  No.  4  does  not  appear  in  response 
to  your  note,  but  you  have  learned  to  be  patient 
by  this  time  so  you  humbly  take  your  place  on 
the  hard  benches  provided  for  the  chorus  girls 
who  are  doing  the  five  hour  wait,  with  naught 
but  conversation  and  the  vanity  bag  to  engage 
the  time.  You  learn  from  the  haughty  office 
boy  that  the  chorus  for  this  production  is  about 
to  be  selected  and  that  you  are  in  plenty  of 
time.  After  waiting  two  hours  and  a  half,  you 
begin  to  think  he's  right. 

Inquiring  at  the  desk  for  your  note,  you  now 
learn  that  Manager  No.  4  went  out  two  hours 
ago  and  will  not  be  back.  Did  he  leave  no  mes- 
sage for  you?  He  did  not,  but  his  office  boy 
did,  to  the  effect  that  the  chorus  is  all  full  and 
no  use  to  wait.  At  this  moment  a  man  in  shirt- 
sleeves bursts  in,  gazes  around  in  a  frenzied  man- 
ner, stares  at  all  the  girls  waiting  there,  including 
yourself— points  a  grimy  finger  at  two  of  them, 
says: 

"You  wait  and  you  wait,"  and  disappears.  The 
inference  is  that  you,  whom  he  did  not  point  at, 
are  not  to  wait. 

After  this  you  decide  not  to  use  "pull"  any 
more.  One  of  the  girls  advises  you  to  try  the 
agencies,  and  you  trail  about  with  her  from  one 
to  another.  At  last  you  receive  a  postal  from  one 
of  them,  telling  you  to  call  at  a  certain  theatre. 
Hundreds  of  other  girls  are  there.  A  few  of 


them  are  picked  out  at  random  and  their  voices 
are  tried.  Then  they  are  told  to  "take  a  seat, 
please,"  and  the  group  of  men  in  shirtsleeves 
also  sit,  as  though  waiting  for  something  to 
happen.  You  ask  the  most  intelligent-looking  of 
them  if  there  is  any  use  in  your  waiting,  and 
show  him  the  postal  from  the  agency  and  he 
says  without  looking  at  you,  "Sure,  dearie,  wait." 

The  room  is  now  electrified  by  the  entrance  of 
a  short  energetic  Hebrew  who  rushes  about 
shaking  hands  with  certain  of  the  waiting  girls. 
The  atmosphere  becomes  social.  His  friends, 
who  are  evidently  there  by  appointment,  are 
led  up  one  by  one  and  introduced  with  great 
formality  to  the  line  of  men  in  shirtsleeves. 

"Jake,  meet  Miss  Birnbaum — Miss  Birnbaum's 
sister,  Nellie.  No,  she  ain't  been  on  the  stage 
but  knowing  her  sister's  work,  all  I've  got  to 
say  to  you,  Jake,  is  that  you  ain't  makin'  any  mis- 
take in  this  girl,  she'll  be  O.  K.  take  it  from  me." 

Miss  Birnbaum  and  sister  are  then  told  confi- 
dentially to  go  now  and  come  back  at  two,  and 
about  ten  more  introductions  are  consummated, 
after  which  the  host  addresses  the  multitude,  with 
his  plug  well  back  in  his  cheek,  and  says : 

"Ladies,  I  regret  to  inform  you  that  all  the 
cast  is  complete  owing  to  the  fact  that  our 
original  bunch  has  all  turned  up  although  we 
expected  that  if  they  shouldn't  there  might  have 
been  some  vacancies." 

And  the  sixty  ladies  file  patiently  out  from 
their  five  hour  wait,  to  fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new. 

After  three  or  more  weeks  of  this,  you  wish 
you  could  see  for  just  one  moment  those  friends 
of  yours  who  used  to  say: 

"Why  don't  you  go  on  the  stage,  dear?  You 
can  always  get  into  the  chorus,  you  know." 


DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT 


Nora  Bayes  says  the  "home  paper"  used  to 
refer  to  her  as  nee  Goldberg  after  her  first  mar- 
riage, but  that  it  came  to  speak  of  her  as  nay, 
nay  Goldberg  after  the  others? 

David  Warfield  said  a  few  years  ago  that  he 
would  "give  anything"  to  see  himself  in  motion 
pictures  and  now  that  others  would  give  almost 
anything  for  him  to  pose  before  the  cine  camera, 
he  positiely  declines  to  do  so? 

The  owners  of  the  dramatization  of  "Polly- 
anna"  decline  to  release  it  to  the  films  for  less 
than  $50,000? 

Avery  Hopwood's  "Nobody's  Widow"  was 
called  "Roxana,"  the  name  of  the  principal  char- 
acter, when  it  was  presented  in  London  by  Doris 
Keane? 

Maude  Adams  has  only  a  few  friends  not  con- 
nected with  the  theatre  and  that  while  she  is  one 
of  the  best  known  among  American  actresses, 
comparatively  few  people  have  seen  her  off  the 
stage  during  the  past  ten  years? 

When  George  C.  Tyler  asked  Booth  Tarking- 
ton  how  he  had  the  "nerve"  to  demand  $1,500 
apiece  for  his  "Penrod"  stones  from  the  maga- 
zine editors,  Tarkington  replied :  "I  didn't,  I 
asked  $1,700,  presuming,  as  was  the  case,  that 
they'd  want  to  'compromise'  on  a  lower  figure"? 

Lopa  da  Vega  wrote  one  thousand  plays,  that 
old  Dion  Boucicault  wrote  as  many  as  twelve 
in  one  year,  and  that  Hal  Reid  wrote  one  in  one 
night,  the  last  mentioned,  a  play  that  was  a  box- 
office  success  ? 


Fannie  Ward  still  looks  about  sixteen  years  of 
age,  although  her  daughter  was  married  in  Eng- 
land not  long  ago? 

The  first  words  that  Edith  Taliaferro  spoke 
on  the  stage  were :  "I  wish  I  wore  pants"  ? 

Richard  Carle  used  to  be  a  regular  lyceum 
entertainer  and  that  he  attended  the  church 
where  Otis  Skinner's  father  was  the  pastor? 

David  Belasco  and  James  Herne  used  bull's-eye 
lanterns  for  "overhead  lighting"  when  they  were 
too  poor  to  provide  other  means? 

Ethel  Barrymore's  future  was  mapped  out  for 
her  and  that  she  was  to  become  a  concert  pianiste, 
when  "Grandma"  Drew  suddenly  found  a  small 
part  for  her  and  she  gave  up  music  for  the 
profession  of  her  forefathers  and  foremothers? 

Julian  Eltinge  has  duplicated  a  Spanish  castle 
atop  a  hill  at  Edendale  outside  of  Los  Angeles, 
one  of  the  beautiful  residences  of  the  Pacific 
coast  and  that  he  earned  the  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  with  which  to  do  it  by  making 
a  few  tours  of  the  country  and  appearing  before 
the  cinema  camera  for  three  films? 

Bonnie  Thornton  is  making  a  hit  in  vaudeville 
with  "Little  Annie  Rooney,"  which  she  sang 
twenty-five  years  ago — and  by  inviting  all  ladies 
in  her  audiences  who  learned  it  twenty-five  years 
ago  to  join  in  the  refrain? 

Elizabeth  Murray  says  her  three  great  wishes 
are :  a  farm,  a  straight  part  and  a  man  she  could 
promise  to  love,  honor — and  obey? 


Robert  Milliard  was  a  society  amateur  before 
becoming  a  professional  performer? 

Lillie  Langtry  first  appeared  upon  the  stage  as 
Kate  Hardcastle  in  "She  Stoops  To  Conquer"? 

Elsie  Janis,  who  generally  includes  a  male  im- 
personation in  her  entertainment,  made  her  the- 
atrical debut  in  a  boy  part  in  "The  Charity  Ball"? 

Katherine  Harris  Barrymore  is  a  niece  of  Mrs. 
Herbert  M.  Harriman,  the  New  York  society 
woman  ? 

Lotta  Crabtree,  who  was  once  a  popular  fa- 
vorite, and  retired  from  the  stage  many  years 
ago,  after  having  amassed  a  fortune,  lives  in 
New  York,  and  frequently  attends  the  theatre? 

Bertha  Kalich  made  her  debut  in  comic  opera, 
and  in  1891  was  engaged  for  the  Bucharest  Xa- 
tional  Theatre? 

Percy  Haswell,  who  first  appeared  on  the  stage 
as  a  child,  as  a  member  of  the  Augustin  Daly's 
Company,  attained  leading  roles  in  that  organi- 
zation by  1885,  and  is  still  playing  youthful  roles 
in  vaudeville? 

Hamilton  Revelle's  real  name  is  Engstrom,  his 
father  having  been  a  captain  in  the  Royal  Horse 
Artillery,  in  England? 

Fay  Templeton  played  the  part  of  Cupid  at 
the  Grand  Opera  House,  New  York,  on  August 
16,  1869? 

Marie  Tempest  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  in  London,  under  Manuel  Garcia,  and 
was  awarded  bronze,  silver,  and  gold  medals  for 
singing? 
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Sarotty 


GEORGE   HAYES 


Who  succeeded  the  late  Julian 
L'Estrange  as  Lord  Goring  in 
"The  Ideal  Husband."  He 
was  leading  juvenile  with 
Forbes-Robertson  in  such  plays 
as  "Hamlet,"  "The  Passing  of 
the  Third  Floor  Back,"  etc.,  be- 
fore joining  the  Canadian  Army 


Moffett 


TYRONE  POWER 

It  is  somewhat  of  a  shock  to  see  the  picturesque  Mr.  Power  shorn 
of  his  locks.  But  for  all  that,  his  Priest  in  "The  Little  Brother"  is 
none  the  less  a  splendid  piece  of  dignified  and  impressive  acting 


SHELLEY  HULL 
Undoubtedly  the  matinee 
idol  de  luxe  is  this  virile 
young  actor  who  is  giv- 
ing such  a  splendid  per- 
formance in  a  dual  r61e 

in  "Under  Orders" 


Maffett 


FRITZ   LEIBER   AS   HAMLET 

Robert  Mantell's  leading  man  has 
donned  the  inky  cloak  of  Den- 
mark's favorite  Prince,  and  at  a 
special  matine'e  at  the  44th  Street 
Theatre  recently  gave  a  most 
admirable  interpretation 


LEADING        MEN       AND 


NEW        HAMLET 


WHO'S  WHO  ON  BROADWAY 


Charles  CHARLES  COBURN  came 

Coburn  back,  too,  doing  something 

so  widely  different  that  he 
has  to  be  entirely  reidentified.  Just  now  he  is 
Old  Bill  in  "The  Better  'Ole,"  which  is  Captain 
Bairns  father's  "Fragments  from  France,"  success- 
fully collected  into  a  play. 

Coburn  began  -  his  theatre-life  as  programme 
boy  at  the  old  Savannah  Theatre,  where  they 
liked  him  so  much  that  they  eventually  made  him 
manager.  Having  conquered  Savannah,  he  set 
out  for  Chicago,  and  after  several  years  of  stock 
there  and  in  Virginia,  he  was  starred  in  "The 
Christian."  During  that  summer — 1903 — he 
organized  the  Coburn  Players,  who  became,  as 
•everyone  knows,  the  foremost  al  fresco  Shake- 
spearian company.  Since  then,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Coburn  have  devoted  all  their  time  to  making 
their  performances  surpassingly  artistic. 

Their  out-door  "As  You  Like  It"  has  brought 
the  Forest  of  Arden  back  to  us,  and  besides  the 
rest  of  the  Shakespearian  repertoire,  the  Coburns 
riave  to  their  credit  successful  productions  of 
"Electra,"  and  Percy  Mackaye's  "Canterbury 
Pilgrims" — who  came  to  grief  at  the  Metropol- 
itan in  the  operatic  version.  And,  incidentally, 
they  gave  the  only  performance  ever  given  at 
night  on  the  White  House  lawn.  Now  they  have 
left  Greece  and  Merrie  England  far  behind  them, 
and  brought  to  Broadway  the  best  humor  that 
came  out  of  the  war. 


Josephine 
Jacoby 


JOSEPHINE  JACOBY  has 
"come  back"  with  the  So- 
ciety of  American  Singers, 
ho  have  been  phenominally  successful  all  sea- 
son at  the  Park  Theatre  in  opera  comique,  and 
especially  the  old  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  evergreens 
— "Mikado,"  "Pinafore,"  "Pirates  of  Penzance," 
and  "The  Gondoliers."  A  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
season  means  Josephine  Jacoby,  for  more  than 
with  her  roles  at  the  Metropolitan,  where  she 
still  appears  occasionally,  she  has  identified  her- 
self with  "Little  Buttercup,"  "Ruth,"  and  the 
rest  of  Gilbert's  sisters,  cousins  and  aunts. 
Mme.  Jacoby  comes  back  every  few  years,  for 
she  knows  that  her  special  niche  in  the  comic 
opera  setting  is  waiting  for  her. 


Tim  \\7  ^  were  s'ad  to  have  Tim 

Murphy  Murphy  with  us  this  year 

in  "Home  Again,"  although 
it  didn't  stay  long.  Mr.  Murphy  always  seems 
able  to  accomplish  that  most  difficult  of  feats — 
to  bring  a  favorite  fiction  character  to  life  on 
the  stage  so  faithfully  that  he  satisfies  everyone's 
particular  mental  picture  of  it.  He  was  true  to 
Stevenson's  Bill  Bones  in  "Treasure  Island,"  and 
he  was  true  to  Riley's  Raggedy  Man  in  "Home 
Again." 

Murphy  was  given  his  first  real  chance  by 
Charles  Hoyt,  who  discovered  him  pertinently 
impersonating  famous  actors  of  the  day  and  has 
had  a  long  career  of  American  character  parts, 
that  have  made  his  name  a  household  word  on 
the  road,  but  except  for  his  appearance  with  Mrs. 
Fiske  in  "Mrs.  Bumpstead-Leigh"  eight  years 
ago,  and  as  James  Blunt  in  "Honest  Jim  Blunt," 
a  year  later,  save  for  "Treasure  Island,"  he 
hasn't  been  on  Broadway,  and  yet  his  name  is 
always  first  spoken  of  for  typical  Yankee  parts. 


H.  B.  npHEY  all  come  back— maybe 

Warner  a  year,  maybe  five  years, 

maybe  ten — but  they  al! 
come  back !"  Do  you  remember  that  speech  in 
a  popular  play  a  year  or  so  ago?  It  happened  to 
refer  to  certain  people  who  take  themselves 
away  from  New  York  in  the  vain  hope  of  being 
forgotten,  but  it  applies  just  as  well  to  players 
who  have  left  Broadway  for  a  year,  or  five,  or 
ten,  and  have  come  back  and  made  good  all 
over  again. 

For  the  proverbial  absent-minded  professor  is 
a  memory  expert  compared  to  the  average  thea- 
tre-goer. He  even  forgets  the  names  of  his 
favorite  stars  if  they  aren't  flashed  at  him  every 
season  regularly.  And  as  for  the  player  who 
makes  a  hit,  and  doesn't  come  back  with  another 
success  within  a  year — well,  the  public  just 
doesn't  recognize  him,  that's  all. 

So  even  such  a  popular  star  as  H.  R.  Warner, 
who  for  some  reason  let  several  seasons  go  by 
without  following  up  his  "Alias  Jimmy  Valen- 
tine" and  "The  Ghost  Breaker"  has  had  to  "come 
back"  in  "Sleeping  Partners."  It  speaks  well  for 
his  popularity  that  after  six  years  New  York 
didn't  have  to  ask  "Who's  that  clever  fellow 
who's  playing  the  Englishman  in  that  Frenchy 
thing  at  the  Bijou?" 

But  perhaps  many  of  us  have  forgotten  that 
Warner  really  is  an  Englishman,  and  that  it  was 
his  father,  a  well-known  actor  on  the  other  side, 
who  let  him  wander  into  the  mimic  world  in 
"The  Streets  of  London,"  at  the  tender  age  of 
seven.  From  then  on  he  became  a  casual  mem- 
ber of  his  father's  company,  but  it  was  sixteen 
years  later  that  he  had  his  first  real  chance. 

He  had  been  playing  Athos  to  his  father's 
D'Artagnan  in  "The  Three  Musketeers,"  when 
he  was  hurriedly  called  on  to  play  D'Artagnan 
himself.  That  led  to  engagements  with  the  best 
companies  in  England,  until  he  left  Si.  .,cs 
Wyndham  to  come  to  America  to  be  Eleanor 
Robson's  leading  man  in  1906.  He  shared  the 
matinee-girl's  tributes  with  Miss  Robson  in  half 
a  dozen  plays — the  last  was  "Salomy  Jane." 

Two  or  three  years  later  came  "Alias  Jimmy 
Valentine."  that  also  brought  Laurette  Taylor 
into  the  limdight,  "The  Ghost  Breaker,"  then 
the  mysterious  gap,  and  now  "Sleeping  Partners." 
We  have  few  enough  actors  who  can  toss  dif- 
ficult scenes  about  as  deftly  as  Mr.  Warner,  so 
we  hope  he  won't  have  to  come  back  a  second 
time. 


Albert  /*  LBERT     BRUNING     has 

Bruning  •**•  Edwin  Booth  to  thank  for 
being  a  successful  New  York 
come-back  this  season  in  "The  Riddle :  Woman," 
instead  of  sharing  the  national  failure  of 
Germany.  He  was  a  young  actor  in  Berlin, 
when  Booth  made  a  tour  of  Germany.  At  that 
time  all  the  great  stars  traveled  alone,  using  the 
local  companies  where  they  played  as  "support." 
Bruning  was  given  Edgar  to  Booth's  "Lear," 
and  Laertes  to  Booth's  "Hamlet."  Booth  was 
so  much  impressed  with  the  young  actor  that  he 
persuaded  him  to  study  English  and  join  the 
Booth  and  Barrett  Company  in  America.  When 
Barrett  died,  Mr.  Bruning  stepped  into  most  of 
his  parts,  and  he  was  with  Edwin  Booth  until 
the  day  he  died.  When  the  company  was 
scattered  in  1891,  Bruning  played  several  en- 
gagements before  joining  the  Belasco  banner  for 


"Zaza,"  "Under  Two  Flags,"  "Du  Barry,"  and 
The  Darling  of  the  Gods." 

After  a  year  of  repertoire  with  Mrs.  Fiske 
came  the  sympathetic  part  of  the  music  teacher 
in  "The  Climax," — one  of  the  first  small-cast 
successes.  Mr.  Bruning,  who  seems  able  to  play 
anything  and  everything,  spent  two  years  in 
classic  and  dramatic  roles  at  the  New  Theatre, 
then  was  Frances  Starr's  Doctor  in  "The  Case 
of  Becky." 

Why  there  should  have  been  a  void  in  such  a 
crowded  and  varied  career  it's  hard  to  tell,  but 
at  any  rate  when  Albert  Bruning  reappeared  with 
his  fine  portrait  of  Meyer,  the  Jewish  million- 
aire, in  "The  Riddle :  Woman,"  even  some  of 
those  playgoers  who  keep  a  "Who's  Who"  in 
the  back  of  their  brain  had  to  stop  and  ask  who 
he  was. 

Xo  one  could  ask  for  a  more  perfect  picture 
of  a  man  of  Meyer's  type  than  Mr.  Bruning's. 
The  broad  gestures,  the  accent,  and  the  manner- 
isms are  all  there,  but  restrained  to  just  the 
point  to  which  a  man  of  Meyer's  self-culture 
would  have  brought  himself. 

If  the  season  brings  many  more  come-backs 
like  these,  we  will  find  ourselves  as  interested 
in  them  as  in  the  new  people  we  meet  for  the 
first  time. 


Claude          CLAUDE   GILLINGWATER, 
Gillingwater  the  wisest  of  Austin  Strong's 

"Three  Wise  Fools,"  has  finally 
found  a  little  orbit  for  himself  after  a  rather 
devious  route  through  the  starry  way.  He 
has  tried  musical  comedy,  .farce,  and  being 
quite  serious.  But  he  didn't  sing  "/  Want  What 
I  Want  When  I  Want  It!"  in  "Mile.  Modiste," 
in  vain,  for  after  "fathering"  Billie  Burke,  in 
"The  Rescuing  Angel,"  Wallace  Eddinger  in 
Winchell  Smith's  "The  Only  Son,"  and  many 
other  stage  sons  and  daughters,  he  found  real 
Broadway  success  in  the  three-cornered. — no, 
not  triangle  ! — play  at  the  Criterion. 


Tyrone 
Power 


M1 


[R.  POWER  is  an  English- 
man who  won  his  dramatic 
spurs  in  America.  Both  his 
father  and  grandfather  were  distinguished  Lon- 
don actors,  but  he  graduated  from  Dover  and 
reached  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  before  braving 
the  footlights.  After  an  engagement  there  in 
"The  Private  Secretary,"  he  found  a  permanent 
niche  in  Augustin  Daly's  company  in  New  York. 

For  nearly  ten  years  he  played  the  widest  range 
of  parts  that  Daly's  repertoire  could  offer.  Then, 
ready  to  return  to  England  fully  equipped,  lie 
spent  much  of  his  time  there  appearing  with 
Sir  Herbert  Tree.  After  about  five  years  in  Lon- 
don, he  came  back  to  New  York  to  create  a  series 
of  parts  for  Mrs.  Fiske — he  was  the  original 
Marquis  of  Steyne  to  her  Becky  Sharp. 

Then  his  globe-trotting  career  took  him  star- 
ring to  Australia  for  two  years,  and  led  him 
back  to  England  to  be  with  Sir  Henry  Irving  in 
his  last  appearances  at  the  London  Lyceum. 

In  New  York  again,  he  appeared  with  Mrs. 
Fiske,  Julia  Marlowe,  and  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  in 
plays  that  ranged  from  "Mary  of  Magdala"  to 
"When  Knighthood  Wras  in  Flower."  Mr.  Pow- 
er played  in  half  a  dozen  plays  for  the  next  few 
years  that  culminated  in  the  part  of  the  Drain- 
man  in  "The  Servant  in  the  House." 
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Edwin  Nicander  Ethel  Stanard  John  Burkell     Macey  Harlam 

"He  entered  my  room  and  kissed  me — arrest  him!" 
SCENE  IN  "KEEP  IT  TO  YOURSELF,"  A  FARCE  AT  THE  39TH  STREET  THEATRE 


Helen  Holmes 


Fay  Bainter  George  Nash  Forrest  Winant         Lester  Lonergan 

"I  play  you  little  sing  sing  girl  song." 
"EAST  IS  WEST,"  A  NEW  COMEDY  NOW. BEING   PRESENTED  AT  THE  ASTOR 

FRENCH       FARCE       AN  DA'    TOUCH       OF      THE       ORIENT 


BEHIND  THE  SCENES  IN  "STOCK 

Something  about  the  hardest-worked  players  in  the  profession  and 
what  becomes  of  plays  when  Broadway  has  finished  with  them 

By    FRED   GILBERT   BLAKESLEE 


MY  hat's  off  to  stock.  When  I  see  a  big 
dramatic  production,  where  the  players 
have  been  carefully  selected  to  fit  the 
desired  types,  and  where  rehearsals  have  lasted 
for  from  four  to  six  weeks,  IVe  got  to  be 
shown :  but  that  stock  players  appearing  in  widely 
different  parts  with  never  more  than  one  week's 
rehearsal,  can  ever  give  a  creditable  perform- 
ance is  a  matter  of  never-ending  amazement  to 
me.  For  twenty  years  I  have  seen  stock — good, 
bad  and  indifferent,  and  the  marvel  of  it  never 
grows  less.  I  do  not  wonder  that  so  much  of  it 
is  bad  or  indifferent :  what  I  can't  understand  is, 
how  any  of  it  can  be  good.  The  mere  commit- 
ting the  lines  to  memory  in  the  limited  time  al- 
lowed, is  no  small  task,  to  say  nothing  of  giving 
them  proper  interpretation,  and  besides  this,  the 
actor  must  play  one  part  while  studying  another. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  leading  men  and  women 
in  stock  sometimes  suffer  from  nervous  break- 
down, and  that  they  have  but  scant  time  for 
social  relaxations? 

The  stock  company  of  the  better  sort  usually 
consists  of  about  'fifteen  people,  of  whom  one- 
third  are  women.  They  are  divided  into  leads, 
heavies,  ingenues,  characters  and  utilities,  and 
are  controlled  by  a  stage  director,  who  rehearses 
them  and  is  largely  responsible  for  the  excellence 
or  poorness  of  their  performance.  A  good  di- 
rector is  a  pearl  without  price  while  a  poor  one 
will  mar  the  work  of  even  competent  actors. 

I  have  met  many  directors  and  found  that 
they  fall  roughly  into  two  classes ;  those  who 
I.now  their  business,  but  are  willing  to  learn,  and 
those  who  know  their  business  up  to  a  certain 
point  and  resent  any  intimation  that  they  do  not 
know  everything.  One  director  told  me  that  he 
had  learned  something  by  watching  a  fifty-cent 
supe :  while  another  resented  a  suggestion  re- 
garding a  matter  upon  which  he  could  not  very 
well  have  been  expected  to  have  had  technical 
knowledge. 

When  E.  H.  Sothern  put  on  "An  Enemy  of  the 
King,"  he  secured  the  services  of  Captain  Alfred 
Button,  probably  at  that  time  the  greatest  au- 
thority in  the  world  upon  ancient  sword  play,  to 
stage  the  rapier  and  dagger  fight  in  it,  and  it  was 
an  exact  reproduction  of  the  method  of  fighting 
in  vogue  during  the  period  in  which  the  scenes 
in  the  play  occurred,  and  yet  a  stock  director 
putting  on  the  same  fight  in  a  most  anachronistic 
manner,  had  the  nerve  to  tell  me  that  his  fight 
was  better  than  Sothern's.  On  the  other  hand, 


a  director  of  stock,  freely  admitting  his  lack  of 
military  knowledge,  asked  me  to  show  him  how 
the  various  articles  of  equipment  which  went 
with  a  foreign  uniform  should  be  worn  and  was 
glad  to  get  assistance. 

A  few  years  ago  a  leading  man  for  stock  could 
be  secured  for  $100  a  week,  but  now  good  ones 
receive  twice  that  sum.  Leading  ladies  usually 
get  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  dollars  more  per 
week  than  leading  men,  to  compensate  them  for 
the  increased  cost  in  the  upkeep  of  their  ward- 
robes. From  the  leads,  salaries  grade  down  to 
about  forty  dollars  a  week  in  good  companies 
and  to  twenty  in  cheaper  organizations. 

In  all  plays  with  a  modern  setting,  every  actor 
or  actress  is  obliged  to  provide  their  own  cos- 
tumes and  this  necessitates  an  extensive  wardrobe. 
A  man  must  have  several  business  suits,  a  dress 
suit,  dinner  coat,  frock  and  cutaway,  riding 
breeches,  flannel  shirts  and  two  or  three  over- 
coats, with  hats,  shoes  and  ties  to  match :  a 
woman  requires  at  least  half  a  dozen  ball  room 
gowns,  a  good  supply  of  street  and  indoor 
dresses,  besides  furs  anl  negligee.  When  plays 
of  other  than  the  present  period  are  presented, 
the  management  furnishes  the  costumes,  which 
are  rented  for  the  occasion. 

Much  of  the  success  or  failure  of  a  stock- 
company  depends  upon  the  plays  selected, 
for  all  plays  are  not  suitable  for  this  class  of 
work.  Some  managers  skimp  on  this  end  by  put- 
ting on  plays  which  can  be  secured  cheaply,  but 
they  usually  pay  for  it  by  impaired  box-office  re- 
ceipts, except  in  places  where  they  have  no 
competition,  and  since  the  movies  came  in,  few 
of  these  exist  to-day. 

A  good  play  that  has  had  a  long  New  York 
run  the  previous  season,  when  first  released  for 
stock,  will  often  rent  for  $500  a  week,  while  plays 
that  have  never  enjoyed  a  metropolitan  engage- 
ment, can  be  obtained  as  cheaply  as  $30.  Prob- 
ably $250  would  be  the  average  weekly  play  bill 
of  a  first-class  stock  company.  These  plays  come 
from  the  broker  in  the  form  of  typewritten  parts, 
no  one,  except  the  director,  receiving  the  complete 
play.  As  these  parts  are  typed  only  upon  one 
side,  they  are  called  "sides"  and  in  speaking  of 
them  an  actor  always  says  that  he  has  so  many 
sides  this  week.  From  seventy  to  ninety  sides 
usually  fall  to  the  part  of  the  leading  people,  and 
from  that  point  grade  down  to  bits.  Each  side 
contains  only  the  lines  of  each  actor  and  the 
closing  words  of  the  previous  speech  which  form 


the  cue.  Unless  the  actor  has  seen  the  play,  or 
appeared  in  it  before,  he  hasn't  any  idea  of  what 
his  lines  are  about  or  how  they  relate  to  his  cues. 
Imagine  the  difficulty  of  learning  a  thing  like 
this  every  week,  while  appearing  daily  in  an  en- 
tirely different  play. 

Parts  are  usually  distributed  Monday  and  the 
first  rehearsal  is  Tuesday  morning.  At  this  re- 
hearsal the  actors  sit  around  and  read  their  lines 
watching  to  see  where  their  cues  come  from, 
while  the  director  follows  them  with  his  complete 
script  and  explains  the  action  or  "business"  as  it 
is  called. 

The  actors  study  their  parts  -during  their 
spare  time  and  the  next  morning  are  supposed  to 
be  "rough  perfect  in  the  first  act."  This  means 
that  they  go  through  the  first  act  without  consult- 
ing their  manuscript  except  when  they  get  stuck. 
Every  morning  rehearsals  keep  up  until  by  Sat- 
urday every  one  is  "letter  perfect"  in  his  or 
her  part.  Anyone  who  is  not,  spends  a  strenuous 
Sunday  getting  up  in  it.  The  dress  rehearsal 
Monday  smooths  out  any  rough  edges  that  may 
remain.  While  the  play  is  in  progress,  the  director 
or  his  assistant,  stands  in  the  wings  following 
the  action  with  his  complete  script,  ready  to 
whisper  a  forgotten  line  in  case  of  a  breakdown. 
It  is  surprising  how  seldom  this  occurs  and  even 
when  it  does,  most  actors  and  actresses  are  usu- 
ally quick-witted  enough  to  cover  it  up  so  the 
audience  is  none  the  wiser.  Covering  up  a  for- 
gotten line,  or  stage  wait,  is  called  "faking," 
and  I  have  seen  some  amazingly  clever  things 
done  in  this  direction. 

Funny  things  happen  on  the  stage  which  are  not 
in  the  play  and  it  takes  a  good  actor  to  surmount 
them.  I  remember  once  witnessing  a  scene  in  a 
romantic  play  in  which  the  leading  lady  had  just 
gone  off  after  dropping  a  rose.  The  leading  man 
had  picked  up  this'rose  and  was  down  on  one 
knee  gazing  lovingly  at  it,  when  the  most  moth- 
eaten  looking  cat  that  I  have  ever  seen  walked 
on,  took  one  look  at  the  picture  and  turned 
toward  the  audience  as  much  as  to  say,  "Well, 
what  do  you  know  about  that?"  The  house  was 
in  an  uproar  but  the  actor  held  his  pose  until  the 
cat  had  been  chased  off  and  when  things  had 
quieted  down,  got  away  with  his  scene. 

While  a  good  deal  of  stock  work  must  of 
necessity  be  of  a  more  or  less  indifferent  quality, 
when  compared  with  that  of  more  pretentious 
organizations,  I  have  seen  some  that  equalled! 
two  dollar  productions. 


February     1 — Victor   Herbert. 

Henry   Miller. 
February     2 — Bobby   North. 
February    3 — Lina    Abarbanell. 
February    5 — Maxine  Elliott. 
February    7 — Francis   Wilson. 

Robert  Mantell. 


LTHDAY  GREETINGS 


February    9 — Cyril  Scott. 

Mrs.   Pat  Campbell. 

George  Ade. 

February  11— Valli   Valli. 
February  14 — Charles   Rann   Kennedy. 

Frederick    Lewis. 
February  15 — John   Barrymore. 


February  17— William  Faversham. 

Donald    Brian. 

Frederic  de  Belleville. 
February  22 — Marguerite   Clark. 
February  24 — Victor  Moore. 
February  26 — Isabel  Irving. 
February  27 — Emily  Stevens. 
February  28 — Christie  McDonald. 
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Moffeit 


MARY  COMPTON 

William  Faversham's  new  leading  woman, 
who  is  appearing  as  Hazy  Dream  in  "Lord 
and  Lady  Algy."  Mr.  Faversham  and 
Maxine  Elliott,  his  co-star,  are  making  a 
transcontinental  tour  in  this  play,  and  they 
are  ably  supported  by  Miss  Compton 


YVONNE    GARRICK 

Who  has  recently  acted  with  great  suc- 
cess at  the  French  Theatre  du  Vieux 
Colombier  in  "Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier" 


Marcia  Stein 


Sarony 


MAE  WEST 

The  tough  girl  of  "Some  Time,"  the 

musical  success  at  the  Casino,  whose 

clever  dancing  is  one  of  the  bright 

spots  of  the  piece 


Campbell 


SUZANNE    CAUBET 


This   young    French    player   has    been    acting   with    Mine.   Sarah 

Bernhardt,   who   is   her   godmother.      At    Bernhardt's   suggestion 

she  remained  in  this  country,  and  as  she  speaks  English  fluently 

will  no  doubt  be  seen  shortly  on  the  American  stage 


PLAYERS   OF   TALENT   AND   PERSONALITY 


THE  MOST  STRIKING  EPISODE  IN  MY  LIFE 

Well-known  stage  people  relate  what  they  consider  their  most  exciting  experiences 


DANGER   AHEAD— IN   KILLARNEY 
By  Chauncey  Olcott 


o 


CHAUNCEY  OLCOTT 


NE  meets  with  so 
many  startling  events 
in  this  nomadic  life  of  ours 
that  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
remember  just  which  par- 
ticular moment  or  episode 
took  the  prize  for  being  the 
most  striking.  One  of^them 
was  the  coming  to  me  of 
the  late  Augustus  Pitou 
with  the  announcement  that 
he  wished  to  transform  me 
from  an  opera  singer  into 
an  Irish  star. 

There  was  another  epi- 
sode that  will  always  live 
vividly  green  in  my  memory.  It  was  almost  a 
tragedy  and  I  very  nearly  posed  as  the  bright 
particular  star  of  a  funeral.  There  was  a  humor- 
ous side  to  it,  too.  Now  that  it  is  all  over,  I 
feel  quite  capable  of  finding  the  humor.  I  didn't 
just  at  the  time.  It  happened  in  Ireland  some 
years  ago,  when  I  was  spending  my  summer  va- 
cation in  that  land  of  scenic  beauty.  Among  the 
beautiful  spots  I  visited  was  Killarney  and,  hear- 
ing much  of  the  wonderful  scenery  along  the 
road  known  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  Route,  be- 
tween Killarney  and  Glengariff,  I  determined  to 
make  the  trip.  I  hired  a  jaunting  car  and  started 
out  with  pleasurable  anticipations.  It  is  one  of 
the  wonder  spots  of  the  Green  Isle  and  I  was 
in  raptures.  The  jarvey  who  drove  me  was  a 
perfect  encyclopaedia  of  local  history  and  anec- 
dote and  was  fully  as  enjoyable  as  the  scenery. 
Many  an  interesting  spot  was  made  doubly  in- 
teresting by  his  weird  tales.  He  was  a  careful 
driver  too,  a  fact  for  which  I  mentally  offered 
up  thanks  as  we  passed  along  some  particularly 
dangerous  mountain  paths.  Did  you  ever  ride 
on  an  Irish  jaunting  car?  If  you  did,  you  may 
remember  what  an  acrobatic  feat  it  is  for  anyone 
but  a  native  passenger  to  stick  there  and  to  keep 
from  being  catapulted  from  the  seat  over  to  the 
side  of  the  road  when  the  car  whirls  around  a 
corner. 

I  was  one  of  the  unfortunate  ones  who  had 
not  been  brought  up  in  a  country  where  the 
light  and  festive  jaunting  car  was  a  vehicle  in 
common  use,  so  I  did  not  possess  the  faculty 
of  lolling  back  in  luxurious  comfort  on  that  very 
uncertain  seat.  Every  moment  I  seemed  to  be 
on  the  point  of  flying  off  and  hung  on  desperately 
on  the  back  of  that  seat.  There  was  one  point 
•where  we  dashed  along  that  made  the  hair  on  my 
head  stand  up  straight  and  made  me  register  a 
wish  that  I  had  never  taken  the  ride.  The  path 
was  unusually  narrow  and  on  my  side  there 
yawned  an  abyss  of  a  thousand  feet  or  more  in 
depth.  A  wall  had  formerly  guarded  the  spot, 
but  had  yielded  to  the  argument  of  a  landslide 
and  had  fallen  to  the  valley  below  leaving  the 
road  unprotected.  As  I  hung  on  to  the  slender 
railing,  I  seemed  to  be  hanging  over  the  edge 
of  that  precipice.  My  hole'  tightened,  for  that 
place  seemed  miles  deep.  The  driver  momenta- 
rily glanced  back  anxiously.  I  thought  he  was 
looking  to  see  if  his  fare  was  still  there.  We 
passed  the  danger  spot  and  my  heart,  which  had 
been  somewhere  in  close  proximity  to  my  thorax. 


resumed  its  normal  position.  When  we  reached 
a  wide  place  in  the  road,  the  jarvey  stopped  his 
horse  and  proceeded  to  examine  the  wheel  on 
the  side  where  I  was  sitting. 

"Begorah!     I   knew   it!"  he   exclaimed. 
•  "What's   the    trouble?" 

"Do  you  remember  that  bad  place  in  the  cliff?" 
I  nodded  an  assent. 

"Well,  the  hut  flew  off  the  wheel  and  it's  the 
wondher  o'  the  worruld  that  we  didn't  all  go  over 
the  precipice." 


o 


MY  GREATEST  TRAGEDY 
By    Jeanne    Eagels 


A' 


©  Strauss-Peyton 
JEANNE   EAGELS 


LL  the  tragic  incidents 
of  my  theatrical  life 
came  to  me  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  fifteen. 
That  is  because  I  was  a 
super-sensitive  child  who 
had  a  tremendous  belief  in 
a  great  destiny.  Anything 
that  impeded  my  progress 
in  the  theatre,  therefore, 
took  on  the  proportions  of 
tragedy  in  my  estimation. 
f^»  From  my  present  vantage 

point  the  most  of  them  are 
excruciatingly  funny  to  me 
now.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  an  experience  which  came  to  me  nt  the; 
age  of  thirteen. 

I  was  playing  the  "tank-towns"  of  the  middle 
west  in  a  play  called  "Buffalo  Bill,  Jr.,  King  of 
the  Wild  West."  We  traveled  in  a  canvas  cov- 
ered train,  and  carried  one  horse  with  the  show 
which  I  rode.  We  also  carried  some  Indians, 
\\iii,  \\ere  advertised  in  our  billing  to  give  Wild 
West  exhibitions.  For  their  mounts  we  de- 
pended upon  securing  horses  after  arriving  in 
eacli  town.  Coming  to  a  little  Kansas  city  we 
had  great  difficulty  in  getting  any  horses— in  fact 
had  about  given  up  in  despair  when  the  manager 
of  the  company  found  a  single  liveryman  who 
had  three  old  nags.  These  were  promptly  en- 
gaged, and  preparations  made  for  giving  our 
first  performance.  Everything  went  all  right  un- 
til the  Indians  appeared  on  the  livery  horses. 
Immediately  the  audience  recognized  them,  and 
rose  en  masse  to  hoot  us  out  of  town.  I  was  so 
frightened  that  I  put  my  little  horse— the  one 
belonging  to  the  company — to  a  gallop  and  never 
stopped  until  I  arrived  at  the  next  town,  nine 
miles  distant.  There  I  found  myself  alone, 
clothed  in  a  white  leather  riding  suit,  (which 
was  my  costume  for  the  play)  without  a  cent  of 
money  and  so  scared  I  couldn't  even  remember 
our  next  booking.  It  took  the  company  manager 
three  days  to  locate  me,  and  to  again  get  his  show 
together. 

From  my  present  place  in  association  with  Mr. 
Belasco,  in  his  proeluction  of  "Daddies,"  playing 
the  part  of  an  exquisitely  refined  English  girl, 
to  the  experience  T  have  cited  there  is  a  far  cry. 
In  such  perspective  I  can  tell  about  it  with  a 
laugh,  but  when  it  happened  I  was  a  terrifically 
frightened  little  girl  of  thirteen  summers  who 
felt  that  her  destiny  had  been  forever  scaled  by 
such  an  experience. 


Genthe 
FLORENCE  NASH 


STREET   URCHINS  AND   I 
By   Florence   Nash 

,  NE'S  life  is  full  of 
striking  episodes,  but 
as  time  passes,  they  all  fade 
into  a  hazy  past  with  less 
distinctive  incidences.  But 
a  most  unusual  thing  oc- 
curred to  me  on  New  Year's 
day. 

It  was  just  before  the 
matinee  of  "Remnant"  at 
the  Morosco  Theatre,  and  I 
was  dressed  in  the  most 
raggedy  of  ragged  dresses, 
with  dilapidated  shoes  and 
stockings.  My  get-up  made 
me  think  of  the  time  when 
I  was  a  little  girl,  held  in  the  throes  of  desire 
to  run  away,  to  go  barefooted  and  to  wear  ragged 
clothes,  but  none  of  these  desires  were  ever  ex- 
pressed. Mother  saw  to  it  that  Mary  and  I  were 
well-behaved  children  and  upheld  the  conven- 
tions of  the  Xash  family. 

•  And  so  waiting  in  the  wings  for  the  curtain 
to  rise  upon  an  expectant  Xew  Year's  audience  I 
opened  the  stage  door  for  a  breath  of  air,  and 
was  again  sized  with  a  nostalgia  for  the  open 
road.  I  knew  I  had  ten  minutes  more,  so  I 
stepped  out  in  the  alleyway,  and  leaned  against 
the  wall,  whistling  a  Xew  Year's  anthem  I 
learned  when  I  went  to  school.  Along  came  a 
band  of  street  urchins — as  ragged  and  tattered 
as  myself. 

"Hello !"  said  one  of  them  edging  up  to  me,  and 
eyeing  me  with  speculative  interest. 

"Hello,"   I   answered   without  moving. 

Then  compelled  by  some  strange  community  of 
spirit  we  all  moved  along  toward  the  street,  the 
children  shouting  and  singing. 

The  stage  director  coming  out  to  stop  the 
noise  before  the  raising  of  the  curtain,  beheld 
me  in  blank  amazement.  I  confess  that  the  sight 
of  him  startled  me  to  a  restored  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. I  also  confess  that  I  blushed  scarlet 
under  my  make-up. 

Even  now,  I  can't  realize  how  it  all  came 
about.  Bidding  a  dozen  good-byes  to  the  street 
urchins,  I  went  back  to  the  Morosco  to  become 
only  a  Parisian  waif  of  the  stage. 

You  know  the  rest.  In  the  play.  I'm  an  aw- 
fully good  pert  young  person.  When  the  young 
civil  engineer  is  poor  and  deserted  by  the  crea- 
ture in  whom  he  wasted  his  affections  I  am  right 
on  the  spot  to  console  him.  But  the  few  moments 
spent  with  those  real  waifs  gave  me  a  better 
local  color  for  my  assumed  character. 

Now,  there  may  be  some  who  will  consider  this 
in  the  light  of  a  fish  story,  and  others  more 
polite,  will  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  minor 
details,  and  to  these  I  can  only  say  that  I've  set 
down  the  events  as  they  have  really  occurred. 
But  since  this  incident  happened,  I've  been  a  lit- 
tle troubled — what,  if  under  the  influence  of  the 
raggedy  dress,  and  the  "atmosphere"  of  the  part, 
I  should  really  like  little  orphant  Annie,  really 
run  away  and  leave  the  show  in  a  quandary? 

I  hope  the  producer  will  send  the  police  after 
me  at  once,  for  really — at  my  age  it's  better  fun 
to  play  a  street  waif  on  the  stage  than  on  the 
street. 
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AMATEUR  THEATRICALS 

In  this  department,  will  be  shown  each  month,  the  work  that  is  being  done  by  clever  Amateurs  in 
the  small  town,  the  big  city — in  the  universities,  schools  and  clubs  throughout  the  country. 

I  shall   be   glad   to    consider  for  publication  any  photographs  or  other  matter,  concerning   plays    and 
masques  done  by  amateurs  and  to  give  suggestions  and  advice  wherever  I  can.   Write  me.         The  Editor 


niiimiiimiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


'"PHE  success  of  an  amateur  performance  de- 
pends almost  wholly  on  the  knowledge,  sym- 
pathy, and  taste  of  the  director,  therefore  great- 
est care  should  be  taken  in  choosing  him.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  ideal  director  does  not  exist; 
still,  his  attributes  should  be  constantly  borne 
in  mind.  If  he  lacks  the  artist's  sense  of  color, 
rhythm,  and  proportion,  then  an  art  adviser  must 
be  called  in  to  suggest  color  schemes  as  regards 
costumes,  scenery,  furniture,  and  lighting.  Now- 
adays, great  attention  is  being  paid  to  these  mat- 
ters, and  the  subtle  effect  of  background  and 
detail  is  much  greater  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. The  play  is  of  first  importance — that 
must  never  be  forgotten — but  these  other  matters 
are  too  often  neglected. 

CIMILARLY  with  costumes,  music,  scenery,  it 
is  never  amiss  to  consult  authorities.  But 
once  more  be  it  repeated,  the  whole  production 
should  bear  the  imprint  of  the  director's  per- 
sonality, because  only  in  this  way  can  we  hope 
for  that  essential  unity  of  effect  which  is  a  basic 
principle  of  all  art. 

Co-operation  with,  but,  in  the  last  analysis, 
subserviency  to,  the  director,  is  the  keynote  of 
success. 

QBVIOUSLY,  the  choice  of  the  cast  should 
depend  upon  the  ability  of  the  actors,  al- 
though in  the  case  of  an  organization  like  a 
school  or  college  dramatic  club,  this  system  is 
not  always  practicable  or  even  advisable.  Every 
member  of  such  a  club  should  be  trained  to  work 
for  a  common  end,  and  a  system  by  which  ama- 
teurs are  made  to  understand  the  necessity  of 
assuming  first  small  and  unimportant  roles  and 
working  up  gradually  to  the  greater  and  more 
important  ones,  makes  for  harmony  and  com- 
pleteness of  effect  in  performances.  It  should 
be  one  of  the  chief  ends  of  amateur  producing 
to  get  away  from  the  curse  of  the  professional 
stage:  the  star  system.  It  has  been  stated  here 
that  the  greatest  emphasis  must  be  laid  on  the 
play  itself,  and  no  actor,  professional  or  ama- 
teur, should  ever  labor  under  the  delusion  that 
he  is  of  greater  or  even  as  great  importance  as 


CHOOSING 
THE  CAST 
FOR  AN  AMA- 
TEUR  PLAY 


the  play  in  which  he  strives  to  act  his  part.  The 
average  actor  is  inclined  to  judge  a  play's  merit 
according  to  the  sort  of  part  it  furnishes  him ; 
the  amateur  spirit  has  done  much  to  do  away 
with  this  attitude,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no 
coach  will  ever  do  otherwise  than  discourage  it. 

COMPETITION  as  a  means  of  selecting  a  cast 
is  in  most  cases  the  best  method.  The  play 
once  selected,  the  people  from  among  whom  the 
cast  is  to  be  formed  are  assembled.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  have  every  one  read  the  play  first, 
and  make  a  study  of  at  least  one  scene  of  it. 
1  hen,  either  alone  or  in  company  with  one,  two, 
or  three  others,  he  reads — or  recites  from  mem- 
ory— the  scene  in  question,  either  before  the  en- 
tire club  or  before  a  committee  of  judges.  Each 
actor,  is  judged  on  appearance,  ease,  voice,  and 
insight  into  the  character  he  is  portraying.  The 
judges,  seconded  possibly  by  the  members  of  the 
club  (whose  votes  should,  by  the  way,  be  of  only 
secondary  importance),  then  select  those  whom 
they  consider  best  fitted  for  the  parts.  In  every 
case  the  director  should  give  final  sanction  to 
the  selection. 

T  N  cases  where  members  must  at  first  assume 
only  minor  parts  because  of  club  rules,  there 
may  arise  some  difficulty :  for  example,  a  beginner 
may  be  better  fitted  to  assume  an  important  role 
than  older  club  members.  Such  cases  must  of 
course  be  dealt  with  individually. 

In  organizations  which  are  not  run  on  so  dem- 
ocratic a  basis,  the  director  selects  the  cast  him- 
self. On  the  whole,  this  is  much  the  best  sys- 


tem, as  the  director  is  left  a  free  field  in  which 
to  work  out  his  own  problems  in  his  own  way. 
If  it  is  at  all  possible,  an  amateur  club  ought 
to  put  everything,  including  the  responsibility, 
into  the  hands  of  a  competent  director.  In  this 
respect,  the  despotism  of  the  professional  stage 
is  most  beneficial.  Whether  the  coach  be  an 
outsider  hired  for  the  occasion,  or  a  regular 
member  of  the  club,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he 
will  establish  and  maintain  harmony,  allow  no 
real  talent  to  languish,  and  be  at  least  in  a  posi- 
tion to  produce  definite  artistic  results.  Amateur 
management  has  spoiled  much  good  material.  A 
director  with  full  authority  can  work  more  easily 
and  efficiently  if  left  to  his  own  devices  than  if 
trammeled  with  rules  and  regulations. 

'"P  H  E  theatre,  behind  the  scenes,  is  a  despotic 
institution ;  it  must  be,  but  the  greatest  care 
must  be  taken  in  choosing  the  right  despot. 
Should  the  coach  be  a  professional  manager  or 
actor,  or  should  he  be  an  amateur?  The  ques- 
tion is  a  difficult  one.  There  are,  it  goes  without 
saying,  many  excellent  directors  who  are  or 
have  been  professionals ;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  some  of  the  best  amateur 
work  in  this  country  has  been  done  by  directors 
whose  experience  on  the  professional  stage, 
has,  to  say  the  least,  been  limited.  Some  such 
training  is  beneficial,  but  to  put  a  professional 
of  many  years'  experience  in  charge  of  amateurs 
is  likely  to  make  of  the  amateurs  a  company  of 
puppets  imitating  only  some  of  the  externals 
of  professionaldom.  The  best  director,  there- 
fore, seems  to  be  a  person  who  has  some  pro- 
fessional experience,  but  who  has  likewise  dealt 
with  amateurs :  one  who  enters  into  the  amateur 
spirit,  and  understands  its  difference  from  the 
professional  world,  and  does  not  try  to  train  his 
company  to  imitate  stock  actors  or  "stars." 

Understudies  may  be  chosen  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  first  cast. 

After  the  choosing  of  the  casts,  the  next  step 
is  rehearsing. 

The  material  for  this  article  was  taken  from  Barrett  H. 
Clark's  book  "How  to  Produce  Amateur  Plays,"  published 
by  Little,  Brown  &  Company. 


A    BRIEF    REVIEW    OF    RECENT    AMATEUR    PERFORMANCES 


RECREATION  CENTER,  Providence,  R.  i.: 

Under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Sarah  Elizabeth. 
Minchin,  Director  of  Drama  and  Pagaentry,  of 
the  Board  of  Recreation,  the  Recreation  Center 
has  creditably  produced  and  acted  an  interest- 
ing program  of  plays  during  the  past  year, 
among  them,  "The  Teeth  of  the  Gift  Horse," 
at  the  Veazie  Street  Center,  "Miss  Civilization," 
at  the  George  J.  West  Center,  and  the  spectac- 
ular and  patriotic  pageant,  "The  Drawing  of 
the  Sword,"  at  Davis  Park. 
*  *  * 

VANDERBILT      UNIVERSITY,      Nashville. 
Tenn.:     The-  class  in  dramatics,  under  the  Hirec- 


tion  of  Nancy  Rice  Anderson,  gave  a  simplified 
version  of  "Everywoman."  They  evolved  the 
idea  for  the  use  of  schools  and  colleges,  elimina- 
ting all  spectacular  effects,  elaborate  scenery 
and  costumes,  and  relying  entirely  upon  the  ap- 
peal and  beauty  of  the  play  as  a  poetic  story. 


WATERLOO  COMMUNITY  DRAMA 
LEAGUE,  Waterloo,  la.:  Mr.  Carl  Click,  form- 
erly professor  of  dramatic  expression  at  the 
Eairmount  College,  Wichita,  Kansas,  and  now 
Director  of  the  Waterloo  Community  Theatre, 
presented  in  their  theatre,  five  original  one-act 


plays  written  by  local  people,  and  "The  Truth," 
by  Clyde  Fitch. 

*        *        * 

THE  COMEDY  PLAYERS,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. :  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Comedy  Club, 
the  Players  gave  an  interesting  program  of  four 
one-act  plays,  at  the  Little  Theatre.  "No 
Smoking,"  a  farce  from  the  Spanish,  was  pro- 
duced .  by  Maurice  Quincey.  "The  Miracle  of 
St.  Anthony,"  by  Maeterlinck,  jointly  produced 
by  James  F.  Goodman  and  Maud  Morrison. 
"Efficiency,"  by  R.  H.  Davis  and  P.  P.  Sheehan. 
produced  by  Melville  H.  Hudson,  Jr.,  and  "Tem- 
perament," produced  by  Ann  Peppard. 
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DRAMATICS    AT    BEEGHWOOD    SCHOOL 

In  the  town  of  Jenkintown,  Pennsylvania  a  clever 
group  of  'amateur s  give  a  series  of  interesting  plays 


'"PHE  dramatic  work  at  Beechwood  School  as- 
sumes two  phases — platform  recitals  and 
presentation  of  plays. 

The  staging  capacity  of  the  school  is  very 
limited,  nevertheless  during  its  brief  history  of 
three  years,  the  dramatic  department  has  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  effectively  the  three-act 
plays,  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  "Twelfth 
Night,"  "The  Rivals,"  and  the  one-act  plays, 
"Six  Cups  of  Chocolate,"  Act  1  of  Rostand's 
"Romancers,"  Gilbert's  fairy  farce,  "Creatures 
of  Impulse,"  "From  the  Opera  Comique,"  and 
"The  Man  Who  Married  a  Dumb  Wife,"  by 
Anatole  France. 

The  first  glimpse  of  the  auditorium  and  its 
bare  platform  stage,  struck  despair  into  the 
heart  of  the  dramatic  coach — but  in  spite  of 
difficulties,  plays  had  to  be  reproduced,  so  she 
set  to  work  to  surmount  the  limitations  of  a  low 
ceiling,  no  exits,  and  two  white  pillars  in  front 
of  the  platform,  which  broke  the  picture  into 
three  parts.  The  one  advantage  was  heavy  green 
curtains  on  iron  rings,  worked  by  ropes,  which 
could  be  easily  operated  from  the  sides. 

TPHE  play  in  question  was  "The  Man  Who 
Married  a  Dumb  Wife."  The  scene  to  be  set 
was  a  fourteenth  century  room,  with  a  center 
door,  and  a  window  to  the  left.  First  the  school 
carpenter  was  summoned,  who  erected  a  scaffold- 
ing of  two  by  fours,  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
room  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  platform.  Then 
terra-cotta  building  paper  was  tacked  on  to  the 
scaT  '  1ing,  leaving  open  space  for  the  door  and 
window  -.vhich  were  shaped  in  gothic  style — over 
which  war  placed  narrow  strips  of  wood  painted 
black,  t^  give  the  appearance  of  leaded  glass. 
According  to  stage  directions  found  in  the  play, 
r.  street  ran  in  front  of  the  house  on  which 
nssed  peddlers,  beggars  and  gamins,  while  the 
play  continued  in  the  background.  Because  of 


the  low  ceiling  and  lack  of  platform  depth,  it 
was  impossible  to  follow  this  scheme;  therefore 
the  street  must  be  seen  through  the  open  door 
and  window  at  the  back. 


However  there  was  no  landscape  drop  and  no 
money  to  have  one  painted  by  a  professional 
scene  painter ;  what  was  to  be  done  ?  Upon 
consulting  the  head  of  the  school  art  department, 
it  was  found  that  the  cost  of  paint  and  canvas 
was  also  beyond  our  range.  Consequently  the 
dramatic  coach  suggested  that  building  paper  be 
tacked  on  old  screens  she  found  tucked  away  in 
the  store  rooms  and  the  desired  Scenes  sketched 
in  colored  chalks.  With  much  enthusiasm  the 
artist  fell  in  with  the  plan,  and  the  illusion  of  a 
street  was  produced  back  of  the  open  door  past 
which  walked  the  different  street-vendors,  selling 
their  wares,  and  the  old  blind-  violinist  playing 
his  three-note  melody. 

'M'OW  what  to  do  for  furniture  of  the  period! 
The  coach  and  stage  committee  went  scout- 
ing through  the  school  for  old  furniture,  finding 
a  revolving  book  rack,  an  old-fashioned  bench, 
etc.;  still  certain  pieces  necessary  to  the  action 
were  lacking,  so  the  carpenter  was  again  em- 
ployed to  make  at  comparatively  little  cost,  a 
small  step-ladder,  which  the  lawyer  mounted  in 
order  to  reach  the  top  of  the  tall  bookcase,  that 
he  might  escape  the  clatter  of  his  formerly  dumb 
wife's  released  tongue. 

The  cheapest  hired  costume  comes  to  two 
dollars;  hence  cheese  cloth  and  cambrics  of 
fitting  color  were  selected  and  fashioned  by  the 
Domestic  Science  department,  into  the  style  of 
the  period. 

'"THUS  the  stage  set  was  made,  the  necessary 
furniture  procured,  and  the  cast  characteristi- 
cally costumed,  at  very  little  expense,  and  yet  with 
enough  semblance  to  the  time  to  produce  the 
atmosphere. 

In  this  way  a  little  "ingenuity  and  artifice"  will 
save  many  a  dollar  and  get  results  in  amateur 
productions. 


nooi 
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CHILDREN'S    YEAR    ON   THE    AMATEUR    STAGE 

By  MILDRED  SEANEY 

Instructor   of   Dramatics   and   Story    Telling  nt   William    Woods  College 


npiilS  is  the  children's  year  in  everything.  Chil- 
dren came  into  their  own  in  1U1S.  ihey  draw 
us  to  the  movies,  they  tread  the  boards  of  the 
legitimate  stage,  they  look  at  us  from  the  pages 
of  our  periodicals, — everywhere  we  see  them  and 
recognize  that  they  are  rirst.  We  see  them  in  the 
picture  shows.  And  the  best  that  we  remember 
of  the  great  war  movies  from  ''The  Birth  of  a 
Nation"  to  "Hearts  of  the  World"  is  not  the 
crash  of  mortars  nor  the  realistic  panorama  of 
'the  war  zone  but  the  smiles  and  the  tear-stained 
cheeks  of  the  child  actors. 

However,  if  we  could  not  justify  the  movies 
for  any  other  thing,  we  should  have  to  thank 
them  for  revealing  to  us  in  these  war  years  the 
potentialities  of  the  child.  We  bless  them  and 
the  producers  for  making  the  dear  heroes  of  our 
childhood  live  again.  Tut,  tut,  what  a  wonderful 
Jack  the  Giant  Killer!  And  there  was  Aladdin 
and  Oliver  Twist  and  the  Seven  Swans  and 
Huckleberry  and  now  they  are  doing  Little 
Women. 

Even  the  great  literati,  our  most  modern  mod- 
ernists, seem  to  think  they  do  not  count  unless 
they  create  a  child  or  tell  a  story  over  again  for 
the  children.  Maybe  that  is  true — perhaps  they 
would  not  count  otherwise. 

CIXCE  they  are  first  everywhere,  it  is  only 
natural  to  find  them  the  primal  attraction  on 
the  stage  this  year.  Ada  Patterson  in  the  De- 
cember number  of  the  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  tells 
us  that  this  is  children's  year  on  the  stage,  and 
indeed  it  would  seem  so  from  the  number  of 
youthful  precocities  starring  in  successful  Broad- 
way productions.  Very  far-sighted  was  the 
dramatist  who  brought  out  his  play  with  children 
in  it  this  season  of  1918-1919.  Very  fortunate 
indeed  was  the  Belgian  Shakespeare  to  have  his 
Tyltyl  speak  again  this  year.  Exceedingly  lucky 
was  the  Mr.  Producer  who  found  the  right  child 
for  the  right  role.  Certainly  Mr.  Maeterlinck 
had  no  need  of  saving  his  sequel  to  the  Bluebird 
ten  years,  Augustus  Thomas-like,  until  the  dear 
public  was  equal  to  his  play.  Query :  Are  Mr. 
Belasco  and  Mr.  Griffith  and  other  managers 
only  interested  in  the  child  on  the  screen  and 
on  the  stage  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
elusive  public  and  box-office  sales?  Not  so.  We 
do  credit  these  men  with  the  good  sense  to  give 
the  public  what  it  wants  to  see,  but  never  would 
we  accuse  these  managers  of  taking  advantage 
of  our  universal  weakness  by  commercializing 
the  child.  One  could  never  say  that  of  these 
child  lovers  and  child  discoverers.  We  might 
rather  suggest  that  these  producers  being  human. 
— and  producers  are  the  most  human  of  all 
beings, — are  but  proving  our  point  that  the  child 
has  permeated  the  crusty  heart  of  the  world. 

jg  UT  not  only  is  the  child  appearing  on  the 
professional  stage  this  year,  amateurs  also 
are  recognizing  the  child's  natural  interpretative 
gifts.  Amateurs  are  imitators,  you  say?  Some- 
times, perhaps,  but  not  in  this  case.  All  of  us, 
professionals,  amateurs  and  audience — all  are 
turning  to  the  child.  In  the  last  few  years  the 
children's  pageant,  the  children's  theatre  and 
stock  company  have  been  made  part  of  our  en- 
deavor to  let  the  children  bring  us  their  mes- 
sages. 

The  one  outstanding  author  of  children's  plays 
is  Constance  D'Arcy  Mackaye.    There  is  no  need 


for  any  one  else  to  enter  the  field,  she  has  won 
all  the  bouts.  If  you  would  like  a  single  histor- 
ical story  that  she  has  overlooked,  just  be  seated 
— she  will  correct  the  omission  and  write  a  little 
play  for  your  needs  while  you  wait.  If  you 
would  like  to  know  how  to  stage  a  child's  play, 
make  its  costumes,  or  what  not,  she  has  books 
and  books  on  the  subject.  Right  here  we  would 
say  that  the  old  entertainment  of  "pomes"  and 
songs  is  gone.  Such  authors  as  Constance  D'Arcy 
Mackaye  have  made  it  possible  for  school,  home 
and  church  to  present  a  little  play  that  is  a  unit 
instead  of  the  conglomerate  mass  of  nothing- 
ness that  too  often  goes  into  the  making  of  the 
average  get-up  program. 

TPO  return  to  my  major  premise  that  the  child 
is  in  the  universal  mind :  When  a  group  of 
school  girls  in  a  remote  Missouri  college  town 
chose  their  Christmas  plays,  they  did  not  know 
that  children  were  a  la  mode  in  New  York  and 
hence  cannot  be  said  to  be  imitators  when  they 
chose  plays  with  children  in  them,  "Holly  Tree 
Inn"  and  "Why  The  Chimes  Rang."  These  play- 
ers of  William  Woods,  Missouri's  rising  young 
junior  college,  in  the  "Kingdom  of  Callaway," 
organized  their  dramatic  club  last  year,  and,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  writer,  produced  several 
groups  of  plays.  The  acting  of  these  people  was 
on  several  occasions  of  the  finesse  of  the  most 


LELAND  JAMESON, 
in  the  part  of  Harry  Walmers,  Jr. 
This  little  marionette,  not  much  big- 
ger than  one  of  Tony  Sarg's  dolls, 
was  the  tempo,  atmosphere — he  was 
the  whole  show 


devoted  of  amateurs.  Among  the  plays  given  last 
year  were  "The  Neighbors,"  "The  Sidhe  of 
Ben-More,"  "The  Hour  Glass,"  "Spreading  the 
News"  and  at  commencement  Noyes'  "Sherwood" 
with  original  music.  But  it  was  not  until  they 
presented  the  old  story  by  him  who  loved  'em 
best,  Charles  Dickens,  that  these  players  made 
their  hit.  Of  all  the  Dickens  family  of  dear 


children,  Oliver,  David,  Nell  and  Little  Tim, 
there  are  none  so  adorable  as  those  two  who  ran 
away  to  Grctna  Green  to  get  married.  Uy  one 
of  those  happy  chances  that  the  amateur  producer 
never  quite  understands,  a  couple  of  tots  were 
discovered  for  the  parts  of  Master  Harry  Wal- 
mers and  his  sweetheart,  Miss  Norah,  who  fairly 
lived  the  old  tale  over  again. 

Ihey  took  the  audience  by  storm,  the  crowd 
laughed  at  everything  they  did.  Master  Leland 
Jameson,  cast  for  the  part  of  Harry  Walmers,  Jr., 
found  himself  famous  at  the  age  of  seven,  and 
he  is  still  the  talk  of  Fulton  town.  This  petite 
marionette,  not  much  bigger  than  one  of  Tony 
Sarg's  dolls,  was  the  tempo,  atmosphere,  he  was 
the  whole  show.  He  spoke  his  lines  when  he 
got  ready,  good  and  ready,  with  dead  assurance 
and  with  the  glee  of  the  Fox  kiddie.  There  were 
children  in  the  audience,  happy  ones;  clerical 
people— a  conservative  Presbyterian  preacher 
with  a  stern  presiding  elder  beside  him  who  was 
delighted. 

'Y'HE  second  play,  "Why  the  Chimes  Rang,"  is  a 
dramatization  made  from  the  well-known 
story  by  Alden  and  is  the  work  of  Professor 
Baker's  Play  Writing  Class  at  Harvard.  It  is  laid 
in  the  dusk  of  a  day  of  Long  Ago.  There  are 
peasant  lads  in  scarlet,  shadows  on  dim  hut  walls, 
suspense  of  light  and  sound  equal  to  Maeter- 
linck's ''The  Intruder";  there  is  a  vision  of  a 
chancel  scene  where  tall  ladies  in  lofty  head- 
dresses and  a  king  offer  their  gifts  to  the  Christ 
Child ;  there  are  chimes,  organ  music  a.iei  alle- 
luias—it has  all  these  things  that  are  trie  delight 
of  the  amateur  producer.  The  acting  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  Harlin,  who  took  the  part  of  Holgcr. 
was  given  very  favorable  comment.  She  is  an 
example  of  one  of  those  rare  girls  who  ha« 
managed  .to  retain  her  childish  freedom  snd  joy. 

^  WC3RD  to  amateurs:  If  you  would  score 
a  hit  in  your  town  this  year,  choose  a  play 
with  a  child  lead,  find  precocious  infants  with 
lots  of  uncles,  aunts,  cousins,  and  grandparents, 
advertise  a  little,  and  you  will  be  able  to  adopt 
a  Fatherless  French  child  with  your  proceeds  as 
did  this  group  of  William  Woods  Players.  Be- 
sides there  will  be  the  Happiness.  This  is  chil- 
dren's year  on  the  amateur  stage. 

'J'HE  little  theatre  movement  is  to  venture 
forth  newly  in  St.  Louis  in  the  form  of  a 
children's  theatre,  according  to  the  model  fol- 
lowed in  several  Eastern  cities.  The  Children's 
Dramatic  Club  with  a  long  list  of  patronesses, 
is  to  make  its  debut  shortly  at  the  Artist's  Guild 
Theatre. 

ALICE  MARTIN,  Miss  Marguerite 
Breen  and  Joseph  Solari  are  at  the  head 
of  the  enterprise,  and  the  first  play  will  be  "The 
Happy  Princesses,"  taken  from  one  of  Grimm's 
fairy  tales.  Some  twenty-five  well-known  chil- 
dren will  appear  in  the  cast  and  the  play  will  be 
presented  with  a  fidelity  to  every  detail  of  stage 
craft.  Miss  Breen  designed  the  costumes.  It  is 
hoped  eventually  to  open  a  children's  theatre  in 
St.  Louis  with  a  volunteer  company  to  give 
regular  performances. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  Amateur  Department  ivill 
be  glad  to  consider  for  future  publication,  arti- 
cles pertaining  to  children's  plays,  and  photo- 
graphs. 
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THE    COMMUNITY    PLAYERS-BOSTON 


'T'HE  newly  organized  Community  Players  of 
Boston  recently  signalled  their  efforts  with 
a  "first  Boston  performance"  upon  their  pro- 
gramme. They  made  a  very  auspicious  begin- 
ning with  a  well-staged  and  adequately  acted 
presentation  of  Lord  Dunsany's  charming  "Tents 
of  the  Arabs."  Their  programme  which 
was  repeated  at  the  theatre  of  the  Eliza- 
beth Peabody  House  in  the  West  End,  included 
David  Pinski's  "A  Dollar."  Two  seasons  ago 
"A  Dollar"  was  given  its  first  New  York  per- 
formance by  the 
Province  town  Play- 
ers; to  Boston  it  is  __^^^^ 
the  first  of  any  of 
the  plays  by  the 
noted  author  of 
"The  Treasure"  to 
be  presented.  The 
rest  of  the  pro- 
gramme comprised 
"The  American 
Idea,"  by  Lily  Car- 
thew" ;  "A  Floren- 
tine Episode,"  by 
Alice  de  Belleseaux, 


Satisfied  One.  Only  the  last  has  been  through 
the  door  of  the  tower  that  leads  to  hunger's  ful- 
filment. Thi'  others,  one  by  one  attempting  to 
force  their  way  through,  are  obliged  to  wait 
until  he  who  has  been  satisfied  may  come  their 
way  and  teach  them  the  "Open,  Sesame."  The 
Beggar  wants  but  bread,  and  most  comically 
does  he  taunt  the  others'  on  their  hungers, 
which  seem  so  unsubstantial  beside  the  cravings 
of  his  much-mentioned  belly.  The  Poet  (spoiled 
by  a  most  lackadaisical,  willow-walyish  inter- 


and     "Hunger," 
Eugene   Pillot. 


by 


without  in- 
terest was  Eu- 
gene Pillot's  "Hun- 
ger," more  frankly 
symbolic  than  the 
Pinski  play,  more 
convention  ally  so, 
yet  not  without  a 
touch  of  originality 
and  the  presence  of 
some  very  speak- 
able  lines.  Before 
the  tower  that  leads 
to  the  fulfilment  of 
the  divers  hungers 
that  gnaw  at  the 
human  stomach  and 
the  human  soul, 
come  The  Beggar, 
The  Poet,  The  Man, 
The  Girl  and  the 


Scene  from  "Hunger,"  in  which  Eugene  Pillot,  the  author,  plays  "The 
Satisfied  One,"  Robert  Winternitz,  The  Beggar,  Frank  Carson,  The  Poet, 
Beulah  Auerbach,  The  Girl  and  Reginald  Coggeshall,  The  Man 


pretation)  seeks  love;  the  Girl  would  have  the 
beauty  which,  to  her,  is  summed  up  in  wonder- 
ful dresses;  the  Man  wants  fame.  And  now, 
bent  and  gray,  comes  the  Satisfied  One,  who 
counsels  them  not  to  pass  beyond  the  door.  The 
Beggar  laughs  at  him ;  well  may  the  Satisfied 
One  counsel  that,  for  he  has  been  beyond  the 
portals  and  tasted  the  largess  across  that  thres- 
hold. First,  the  hungry  ones  wheedle  the  old 
man,  then  they  threaten;  at  last  the  door  gives 
way  and  each  enters  to  sate  the  hunger 

that  cries  within. 
"Fools!  Fools!" 
cries  the  Satisfied 
One.  For  he  alone 
knows  that  they 
have  lost  the  food 
of  illusion  at  the 
banquet  table  of 
their  .fulfilled  de- 


is  in  Pil- 
lot's "Hunger" 
more  than  a  touch 
of  suggestions  from 
the  "Blue  Bird," 
nor  has  he  been 
uninfl  u  e  n  c  ed  by 
Dunsany.  Yet  there 
is  something  of  Pil- 
lot, too,  in  the 
piece ;  the  Beggar  is 
a  very  effective  fig- 
ure, and  the  char- 
acterization of  that 
part  by  Robert 
Winternitz  was  the 
best  acting  of  the 
evening. 

'J'HERE  is  genu- 
ine dramatic 
movement  to  the 
play  which  was  pro- 
duced by  the  author 
who  also  acted  the 
Satisfied  One.  The 
staging  was  imag- 
inative. 


BOOKS    AND     PLAYS     OF 
INTEREST     TO    AMATEURS 


PUNISHMENT.     By  Burleigh  and  Bierstadt.     Four  acts. 
ALLISON'S  LAD.     Brief  one-act  costume  plays,  simple  in  setting,  in- 

cluding The  Hundredth  Trick,  The  Weakest  Link,  The   Snare  and 

the  Fowler,  The  Captain  of  the  Gate  and  The  Dark  of  the  Dawn. 

Characters—  men  and  boys  only.     By  Beulah  Marie  Dix. 
ACROSS  THE  BORDER.     By  Beulah  Marie  Dix.     A  play  about  war 

in   four   scenes. 
MINNA   VON  BARNHEIM.     By  Lessing,  translation  by  Otto   Heller. 

Five  acts. 
RADISSON.     By  Lily  A.  Long.     Suitable  for  indoor  or   outdoor  per- 

formance. 
EMBERS  and  other  one-act  plays  including  The  Failures,  The  Gargoyle, 

In  His  House,  The  Man  Masterful,  Madonna.  By  George  Middleton. 
TRADITION  and  other  one-act  plays  including  On  Bail,  Mothers,  Wait- 

ing, Their  Wife,  The  Cheat  of  Pity.     By  George  Middleton. 
POSSESSION   and    other    one-act    plays,    including    The   Groove,    The 

Black  Tie,  A  Good  Woman,  Circles,  The  Unborn.     By  George 


DAWN  and  other  one-act  plays  including  The  Noble  Lord,  The  Traitor, 


A  House  of  Cards,  Playing  With  Fire  and  The  Finger  of  God.     By 
Percival  L.  Wilde. 

CONFESSIONAL  and  other  one-act  plays  including  The  Villain  in  the 
Piece,  According  to  Darwin,  A  Question  of  Morality,  The  Beauti- 
ful Story.  By  Percival  L.  Wilde. 

These  have   been   among   the   most   popular   plays   in   Kttle   theatres. 
With  the  exception  of  Dawn,  the  settings  are  mainly  simple  interiors. 

BEAU  OF  BATH  and  other  XVIII  century  one-act  plays  including  The 
Silver  Lining,  Ashes  of  Roses,  Gretna  Green,  Counsel  Retained, 
the  Prince  of  Court  Painters.  By  Constance  D'Arcy  Mackaye.  Brief 
one-act  plays,  simple  in  setting.  Illustrated. 

THE  FOREST  PRINCESS  and  other  masques,  including  The  Gift  of 
Time,  A  Masque  of  Conservation,  The  Masque  of  Pomona,  A  Christ- 
mas Masque,  The  Sun  Goddess,  A  Masque  of  Old  Japan.  By  Con- 
stance D'Arcy  Mackaye. 

The  Patriotic  Drama  in  Your  Town,  The  Little  Theatre  in  the 
United  States,  Costumes  and  Scenery  for  Amateurs,  and  How  to  Pro- 
duce Children's  Plays.  These  books  by  Constance  D'Arcy  Mackaye,  one 
of  America's  leading  authorises,  are  preeminently  practical. 
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A  Delightful  Party 
An  Interesting  Play 
An  Enjoyable  Evening 


With  the  Play  Diary  these  pleasures  do  not  end  with  the  evening. 

The  Play  Diary  is  a  hardsome  book,  10x14,  beautifully  bound 
in  silk  cloth.  Japanese  vellum  used  throughout  and  gold  lettering 
on  the  covers.  It  contains  80  pages  with  title  page  and  index. 

Four  pages  are  reserved  for  each  play — with  printed  headings  for 
the  date,  name  of  theatre,  the  play,  a  place  for  the  Programme,  names 
for  the  members  of  the  party,  two  pages  for  illustrations,  a  page  for 
personal  criticisms  and  reviews,  and  space  for  the  seat  coupons. 

It  makes  an  attractive  addition  to  your  library  table  and  is  a  source 
of  much  interest  and  pleasure  not  only  to  yourself,  but  to  your  friends. 

Price  $4.00 — sent  prepaid 

THEATRE    MAGAZINE 


6  East  39th  Street 


New  York 


An  Ideal  Hotel  with  an  Ideal  Location 


PvURING  your  stay  in  New  York  it 
will  be  pleasant  to  be  near  the 
fashionable  shopping  district,  the  theatres 
and  the  busy  part  of  town,  and  at  the 
same  time  in  a  district  noted  for  its  quite 
air  of  comfort. 

All  of  this  you  will  find  at  the 
Vanderbilt  Hotel,  on  the  direct  car  lines 
to  both  the  Pennsylvania  and  Grand 
Central  Terminals.  The  Vanderbilt 
Hotel  is  noted  for  its  cuisine  and  its 
service.  Its  appointments  are  beautiful 
and  home-like;  the  charges  are  reason- 
able, and  it  makes  its  own  appeal  to 
exclusive  travellers. 

WALTON  H.  MARSHALL, 

Manager 
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TYPES- 
BERTHA  KALICH- 
POLISH 


By 
ANNE  ARCHBALD 

Since  Poland  is  so  enlisting  our  interest  and  heartfelt  sympathy  at  present 
we   are    especially   pleased   to   be   showing   you   this    beautiful   Polish    type 


AND  a  really,  truly 
Polish  type!  Not 
by  way  of  England 
or  France  or  any  indirect 
route,  but  straight  from  out 
the  heart  of  Polish  Galicia 
— from  Lemberg,  its  capital, 
where  Madame  Kalich  was 
born.  What  is  the  Polish 
type?  Very  slender  and 
tall,  for  one  thing,  in 
Madame  Kalich's  case  tall 
to  the  height  of  about  five- 
feet-eight  -  and-three-quar- 
ters,  of  which  a  certain  ar- 
tist-connoisseur on  beauty 
has  said,  "and  that,  I  think, 
is  just  the  perfect  height 
for  a  woman."  Then  Ma- 
dame Kalich  has  a  very 
white  skin,  which  stands 
out  in  striking  contrast 
with,  her  dark  brown  bur- 
nished hair  and  wonderful 
liquid  brown-black  eyes,  the 
beauty  of  the  whole  inten- 
sified and  deepened  by  an 
expression  of  that  alluring 
Slavic  melancholy.  Hers  is 
a  type  especially  inspiring 
to  the  creator  of  clothes. 
She  can  "carry  off"  lines 
and  vivid  and  unusual  color 
combinations  that  others 
cannot.  In  "The  Riddle: 
Woman"  Madame  Kalich 
wears  these  "inspired" 
gowns. 


Photo  Goldberg 


The  vivid  and  unusual  color  combination  in  this  tea  gown 
begins  with  a  slip  of  emerald  green  satin,  continues  with 
an  over-tunic  of  net  scattered  ivith  large  gold  flowers,  and 
finishes  in  a  purple  chiffon  sheathing  that  composes  the 
upper  section  the  wide  drooping  sleeves,  and  then  falls 
down  to  the  floor  in  two  trailing  ends 
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The  marvellous  and  beauti- 
ful coiffure,  of  Madame 
Kalich  in  "The  Riddle:  Wom- 
an" deserved,  we  thought 
a  close-up.  It  is  dressed  by 
herself  anil  is  all  her  own 
hair,  an  eye-witness,  who 
has  seen  the  process  of 
"dfling- up,"  assures  us. 
There  is  a  lower  section 
that  is  divided  off  and 
coiled  in  the  bach  and 
around  the  sides,  and  a  top 
section  that  brushes  back 
and  rolls  under  to  make  the 
triangular  elevation  you  see, 
—a  purposeful  triangulation 
to  emphasise  the  tiger  as- 
pect of  the  character  she 
plays.  All  those  ladies 
wishing  to  do  likewise  with 
their  own,  step  up  and  take 
notice 


Photo  Campbell 


Photo  Goldberg 


"Is  the  frock  of  gold  or  of  silver  metal-cloth?"  one 
asks  oneself  when  Madame  Kalich  first  shimmers 
onto  the  stage  in  it.  Until  after  a  bit  one  sees 
that  it  is  of  both.  That  is,  there  are  large  gold 
flowers  on  a  silver  background.  Besides  that 
there  is  a  corselet  of  corruscating  lace,  and  ropes 
of  twisted  corals  which  make  the  most  enchanting 
contrast  with  a  scarf  of  dull  amethyst  chiffon, 
bordered  and  tasseled  in  silver 


Rising  from  a  closely-wrapped  black  velvet  skirt 
is  this  black  chiffon  bodice,  the  whole  part  of  a 
black  velvet  street  costume  that  includes  a  long 
velvet  coat  and  black  velvet  hat  both  trimmed 
with  fitch.  The  chiffon  shows  touches  of  red  and 
green  and  gilt  embroidery,  there  is  a  red  border 
to  the  square  neck,  and  a  green  ribbon  outlining 
the  waist:  and  where  the  skirt  amusingly  rolls 
back  is  a  gold  tissue  facing 


STAGE  AND  PALM 
CLOTHES    SHOW 


Photo  White 


JMiss  Jobyna  Howland,  who  is  making  the 
audiences  at  "The  Little  Journey"  rock 
uith  laughter  orcr  her  character  portrayal 
of  "Mrs  Welch,"  is  a  lovely  tall  lady,  who 
shows  off  gowns  to  an  advantage.  This 
beige  gabardine  suit  of  faiss  Holland's, 
a  personal,  not  a  stage  costume,  has  the 
correct  lines  for  the  spring  tailleur.  In 
case  you  need  a  model  you  couldn't  do  any- 
thing better  than  copy  vt.  And  add  all  its 
charming  accessories,  besides 


By 

ANGELINA 


SiXCE   the    New    Year    I've   been    constantly    at    the    tluatre,    matinees,, 
evenings.     Of  course  I  see  all  the  new  plays  as  they  come  out,  but  the 
past   two    weeks   I    have    been   going   the    rounds,    doing    "repeats"    of 
everything  I  liked.     I've  taken  three  different  sets  of  people,   for  instance, 
to  see  "The  Little  Journey"  at  the  Little  Theatre.     It's  a  perfectly  delicious 
play,  and  there's  a  splendid  cast  with  Estelle  Wimvood  and  Cyril  Keightley 
and  Jobyna  1  lowland,  whose  "Mrs.  Welch"  almost  runs  away  with  the  show. 
Miss   1  lowland   is  one  of  our  most  remarkable  character  actresses. 

You  arc  inclined  to  think  of  character  actresses  as  being  outside  the 
beauty  class,  aren't  you?  But  Miss  Howland  isn't.  .She's  stunning — you 
have  only  to  look  at  her  photograph....  She  is  quite  tall — I  wish  I  were, 
I'm  getiing  to  be  frightfully  keen  about  tall  women — and  shows  off  her 
clothes  to  such  advantage.  In  "The  Little  Journey"  she  wears  the  love- 
liest traveling  costume  of  dove-grey  chiffon,  self-bordered,  the  skirt  trimmed 
with  black  satin  ribbon  going  round  and  round  diagonally  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, and  wi.th  a  dear  little  straight  box  jacket  of  the  chiffon  bordered  with: 
black  fox  fur. 

*  *         * 

ANOTHER  comedienne  who  can  be  relied  on  for  thrills  in  clothes  is- 
Nora  Bayes.  I  saw  her  too  for  a  repeat,  the  second  time  at  the  Nora 
Bayes  Theatre,  into  which  "Ladies  First,"  of  which  she  is  the  bright 
particular  star,  has  recently  moved.  Miss  Bayes  is  showing  some  lovely 
new  gowns  with  real  thrills  in  the  color  schemes.  Don't  you  like  the 
combination  of  an  American  Beauty  chiffon  frock  with  a  muff  of  royal  blue 
ostrich  and  a  small  hat  entirely  covered  with  a  sweeping  blue  plume?  Or 
an  evening  frock  of  lime  green  velvet  with  an  ostrich  fan  of  soft  French 

blue? 

*  *        * 

I    NOTICED  lots  of  ribbon  used  on  stage  frocks,  by  the  way.     On   Miss 
Rowland's    grey    gown,    mentioned    above,    on    three    of    Miss    Bayes' 
frocks,  and  in  many  other  cases  of  which  I  regret   I  haven't  time  to  tell. 


This  p:cturc  of  Miss  Frances  Starr  seein.r 
rather  more  reminiscent  of  her  former 
role  of  Marie  Odile  than  of  her  present  one 
in  "Tiger!  Tiger!"  But  then  the  garment 
is  a  personal,  not  a  stage  one,  a  Batiked 
house-robe  in'f/t  a  pale  grey  background 
scattered  with  pastel-colored  flowers,  and 
all  its  edges  bound  with  ribbon.  (you 
can't  get  azmy  from  ribbon.)  This  on 
Miss  Starr's  robe  is  "Sankanac"  ribbon, 
a  r,bboji  that  is  satin  on  one  side  and  gros- 
grain  on  the  other,  and  the  guarantee  of 
whose  perfection  is  that  it  is  a  Johnson, 
Cowdin  ribbon,  a  sister  to  that  ''Lady 
Fair"  whom  you  already  know 


Photo  Charlotte  Fail-child 
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/?  Dew-Kist   suit  re- 
quires   no    addition 
enhancements. 


r 


TO  WIN  a  favorable 
verdict  in  the  Southland, 
•where  Dame  Fashion  her' 
aids  her  Spring  and  Summer 
modes,  seek  your  inspira' 
tion  in 


Silks  de  Luxe    O 

"Famous  Became  Foremost" 

These  quality  U.  S.  A.  Silks 
of  exclusive  novelties,  in 
daringly  different  designs 
and  color  harmonies  of  capti- 
vating charm  and  rare  dis- 
tinction  make  individuality 
in  dress  easy  of  attainment 

PUSSY-WILLOW 
KUMSI-KUMSA 

DEW-KIST 
KHAKI-KOOL 

INDESTRUCTIBLE 
VOILE 

(All  Trade  Mark  Names) 

All   the   better  stores 
recognize  the  merits  of 

MALLINSON'S 

SILKS 


H.  R.  MALLINSON   &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

"The  New  Silks  First" 

Madison  Avenue— 31st  Street— New  York 


'ussy  Willow  and 
ndestructtble    Voile 
re  sure  of  Fashion 
"avorahle  verdict 


.J;.NS 

.  -  -  • 
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The    Pleasures    oj 


NLIGHTENED  peoplealways  have  rec- 
•*-'  ognized  the  health-value  of  clean  teeth. 
Today  they  are  more  necessary  than  evei — 
for  social  and  business  success — for  personal 
health  and  efficiency — for  full  enjoyment  of 
The  Pleasures  of  Life. 

White  teeth  are  a  gift  of  Nature  but  clean 
teeth  are  a  health  essential  which  everyone 
may  have  by  using  Dr.  Sheffield's  Creme 
Dentifrice. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  impress  upon 
thinking  people  the  necessity  of  using  a  den- 
tifrice. But  it  is  vitally  essential  that  the 
most  efficient  tooth  cleanser  be  chosen.  For 
more  than  68  years — since  1850 — people  have 
learned,  through  using  Dr.  Sheffield's  Creme 
Dentifrice,  that  a  tooth  paste  may  be  effi- 
cient, exquisite  and  reasonable  in  price. 

Dr.  Sheffield's  cleanses  the  teeth  in  the 
pleasantest  possible  manner,,  It  claims  no 
virtues  which  would  place  it  in  the  position 
of  usurping  the  field  of  the  dentist. 

Dr.  Sheffield's  Creme  Dentifrice  costs  but 
25c.  for  a  large  tube.  If  its  price  doubled 
or  tripled  we  couldn't  use  purer  or  better 
ingredients.  Nor  can  we,  even  with  the 
knowledge  and  experience  which  are  ours 
as  the  oldest  tooth  paste  manufacturers  in 
America,  improve  the  present  formula.  In 
Dr.  Sheffield's  are  embodied  the  latest  ac- 
cepted theories  of  dental  science. 

Ask  your  druggist  for  Dr.  Sheffield's  Creme 
Dentifrice.  Note  how  thoroughly  and  pleas- 
antly it  cleanses  the  teeth— what  an  agreeable 
aftertaste  it  leaves. 

PR-SHEFFIELD'S 

CREME  DENTIF 

185 


o    ^*m 


Send  IDc  in  stamps  for 
a  medium  size  tube,  or 
25c  for  full  size.  Note  how 
pleasantly  and  thoroughly 
this  exquisite  dentifrice 
does  its  work.  Sheffield  I 
Dentifrice  Company,  421 
Canal  St.,  New  York  City 


STAGE  AND 
SHOW  WHICH 


BEACH  CLOTHES 
THE 


Photo  White 


It  4s  going  to  be  a  ribbon  year,  everybody  says,  rib- 
bon to  right  of  us,  ribbon  to  left  of  us,  ribbon  on  tof- 
and  underneath,  on  gozvns  and  on  hatst  On  the 
Pompadour  frock  of  Miss  Nora  Bayes  the  interesting 
trimming  is  made  with  little  ruchings  of  "Rainbow" 
ribbon,  the  word  "Rainbow"  referring  not  to  the 
coloring  of  the  ribbon,  ivhich  is  blue,  but  to  its  qual- 
ity, and  the  fact  that  it  comes  in  every  shade  of 
the  spectrum 


Whatever  is  prepared 
for  Palm  Beach  to 
wear  is  always  of  the 
greatest  interest.  For 
it  prophesies  what  we 
shall  wear  later  on  in 
the  spring  and  sum- 
mer. And  the  very 
best  place  to  find  out 
what  the  smart  ne\v 
notes  in  Southern 
clothes  are  is  at  J.  M. 
Giddings*.  You  will 
see  from  this  all 
white  organdie  frock 
taken  from  there,  that 
sleeves  are  to  be  short 
again;  the  elbow  puffs 
being  very  character- 
istic of  the  latest 
mode:  that  necks  are 
round  and  have  bib 
collars:  that  apron 
effects  and  sashes  are 
still  in  order.  The 
hat  for  this  frock  is 
a  marvel,  of  blue  and 
green  mixed  straw 
threaded  with  narrow 
blue  and  green  gros- 
grain  ribbons,  anil 
with  blue  and  green 
flowers  laid  on  the 
brim 
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The   Fairs  That  Height 
"Woman's  Charm" 


We  have  the  Fur  Requisite  which  you 
have  long  desired,  COAT,  WRAP, 
SCARF  or  MUFF  in  quality  that 
is  enduring  and  at  prices  a  trifle  less. 


384  Fifth  Avenue 


The 
Paris  Shop 
of  America 


L 


5'fflAVE.  AT  46^51 
PARIS    \     NEW  YORK 


TAILLEURS  -  DAY  WRAPS -GOWNS 

HATS  AND  NEW  FASHIONS  IN 

—  SPRING  FURS  — 


WASHINGTON  NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI 

PHILADELPHIA  PARIS  DULUTH 

PALM  BEACH  SALONS  -  ROYAL  POINCIANA    GROUNDS 
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They  Save  Teeth 
Now  in  a  New  Way 

All  Stattments  Approved  by  High   Dental  Authorities 


They  End  the  Film 


Countless  people  are  now  clean- 
ing their  teeth  in  a  new  way.  And 
modern  dentists  all  over  America 
are  urging  other  people  to  join 
them. 

The  old  ways  proved  inefficient.- 
As  millions  know,  they  failed  to 
prevent  tooth  troubles.  Despite 
the  tooth  brush,  tartar,  decay  and 
pyorrhea  constantly  became  more 
common. 

Some  years  ago  the  reason  was 
discovered.  It  lies  in  a  film — a 
slimy  film — which  constantly  forms 
on  teeth. 

That  film  gets  into  crevices, 
hardens  and  stays.  It  resists  the 
tooth  brush,  and  most  tooth 
troubles  are  now  known  to  be  due 
to  it. 


The  film  is  what  discolors,  not 
the  teeth.  It  hardens  into  tartar. 
It  holds  food  substance  which 
ferments  and  forms  acid.  It  holds 
the  acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth 
to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it. 
They,  with  tartar,  are  the  chief 
cause  of  pyorrhea.  And  many 
troubles  besides  tooth  troubles  are 
traced  to  this  germ-breeding  film. 

After  years  of  research,  a  way 
has  been  found  to  combat  it.  Able 
authorities  have  proved  this  fact 
by  adequate  clinical  tests. 

For  general  use  the  method  is 
embodied  in  a  dentifrice  called 
Pepsodent.  And  we  supply  a  One- 
Week  tube  to  all  who  ask,  so  the 
millions  may  quickly  know  it. 


Let  It  Convince  You 


The  Pepsodent  results  are  quick- 
ly apparent.  After  a  few  days'  use 
you  will  never  forget  them. 

The  basis  is  pepsin,  the  digest- 
ant  of  albumin-  for  the  film  is  albu- 
minous matter.  The  object  of 
Pepsodent  is  to  dissolve  the  film, 
then  to  constantly  prevent  its  ac- 
cumulation. 

But  pepsin  must  be  activated. 
The  ordinary  agent  is  an  acid, 
harmful  to  the  teeth.  For  long 
that  fact  made  pepsin  seem  im- 
possible. 

Now  modern  science  has  discov- 
ered a  harmless,  activating  method. 
Five  governments  already  have 
granted  patents.  It  is  that  method 
which  makes  possible  this  efficient 
application. 

Four  years  have  been  spent  by 
dentists  in  proving  the  value  of 
this  product.  Now  we  urge  all 
people  to  prove  it  by  a  home  test. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  One- 
Week  tube.  Use  it  like  any  tooth 


paste.  Note  how  clean  the  teeth 
feel  after  using.  Mark  the  absence 
of  the  film.  See  how  teeth  whiten 
as  the  fixed  film  disappears. 

All  this  means  that  the  film 
which  wrecks  teeth  can  now  be 
effectively  combated.  And  you 
will  never  cease  to  do  that  when 
you  see  what  it  means  to  you. 

Cut  out  the  Free  Coupon  now. 


r 


One-Week  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT   CO., 
Dept.  304, 1104  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  j 
Chicago,   111.  | 

Mail      One-Week      Tube      of  I 
Pepsodent  to 


Name    . . 
Address 


I 


Return  your  empty  tooth  paste  tubes  to  the  nearest  Red  Cross  Station 


REG.  U.S. 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 
A  Scientific  Product — Sold  by  Druggists  Everywhere 
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BOX 


IF  you  could  read  what  the  stars  were  saying  just  now  about  beauty 
culture,  you  would  probably  find  some  such  prediction  and  warning  as 
this: 

"February  and  March  are  dangerous  months  for  complexions.  Women 
can't  be  too  careful  of  their  skins  at  this  time.  The  high  winds  of  the 
period  combined  with  the  cold,  unsettled  weather  will  produce  a  reddened 
and  roughened  skin,  unless  constant  attention  is  given  to  its  condition...." 
I  noticed  so  many  women  around  town  with  complexions  visibly  under 
the  weather,  looking  so  dry,  and  red,  and  withered,  that  I  became  alarmed 
about  rny  own  and  rushed  off  to  Madame  Helena  Rubinstein's  for  assist- 
ance. You  can  always  rely  on  her  for  the  ounce  of  prevention  if  you 
haven't  gone  so  far  astray  as  to  need  the  pound  of  cure, — which  she  is 
equally  able  to  produce  from  her  magic  beauty  boxes. 


Bonne  chance!  A  new  Beauty  Foundation  Cream — that's  the  name  it 
comes  to  when  it's  called — had  just  arrived  from  Paris  and  was  exactly 
the  thing  I  wanted. 

"Was  it  suited  to  my  skin?"  I  asked. 

"It  was  suited  to  any  kind  of  skin,"  responded  Madame  Rubinstein, 
and  added  that  the  ingredients  were  of  such  a  character  that  while  your 
skin  was  being  made  to  appear  beautiful,  it  was  also  being  protected  and 
actually  being  beautified.  You  couldn't  ask  for  anything  fairer  than  that, 
could  you  ? 

I  lost  no  time  in  blaring  off  a  box  of  the  cream  and  applying  it,  and  I 
found  it  quite  wonderful.  Of  course  I've  always  used  a  foundation  cream 
for  my  powder — What  woman  who  knows  anything  about  skins,  does  not? — 
but  my  old  one  was  to  the  new  as  water  to  the  best  Grade  A  milk.  It 
isn't  a  bit  greasy,  and  it  melts  into  the  pores  and  amalgamates  with  the 
skin  so  neatly  and  tidily  as  to  leave  no  visible  trace  of  its  presence. — or 
visible  only  by  the  vast  improvement  that  it  gives  to  one's  facial  appearance, 
the  smoothness  and  whiteness  it  imparts  to  the  skin. 


Also  I  bore  away  two  little  blue  satin  vanity  boxes,  likewise  just  over 
from  Paris,  bound  with  gilt  braid  and  with  a  small  gold  and  red  eagle  on 
the  cover.  They  contained  the  new  "Victory"  powder  and  "Victory"  rouge, 
deliciously,  bafflingly,  scented,  and  just  the  right  size  for  one's  handbag. 
One's  beauty  morale  couldn't  help  being  materially  heightened  by  them. 

Several  additions  have  been  made  since  I  last  visited  Madame  Rubin- 
stein's new  and  wonderful  green  and  white  establishment.  More  of  her 
collection  of  antiques,  furniture  and  bibelots,  of  pictures,  gathered  together 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  had  arrived  from  London  and  Paris.  Placed 
in  those  two  spacious  reception  rooms  on  the  third  floor,  they  make  of 
thtir  atmosphere  a  thing  uniquely  beautiful,  as  everyone  who  has  been 
fortunate  enough  to  see  them,  agrees. 
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Town  Topics 


Contains  much  that  should  appeal  to 
the  readers  of  THE  THEATRE. 

Its  Dramatic  criticisms  are  authori- 
tative. 

Its  Musical  Critic  is  one  of  the  most 
competent  and  accomplished  in  this 
Metropolis. 

Its  Banter  is  bright,  very  INTIME 
and  full  of  personal  interest  to  the 
Profession. 

Its  Social  News  and  Gossip  should  be 
read  by  every  Actor  and  Actress  and 
everyone  else  who  cares  to  know  what 
Society  is  doing. 

Its  Short  Story  every  week  is  famed 
for  cleverness  and  a  unique  character 
found  in  no  other  publication,  and  is 
alone  worth  the  price  of  the  paper. 

Subscribe  for  it,  and  the  address  will 
be  changed  as  often  as  you  desire. 

$6.00  per  year. 

Sold  on  every  reputable  newsland,  1 5c. 
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The  Theatre 
Magazine 
Calendar 
For  1919 


If  you  want  to  secure  one  of  the  ex- 
quisite calendars  given  with  a  year's 
subscription,  send  in  your  order  now. 

THEATRE  MAGAZINE  8  East  39th  St.,  New  York 
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Your  Prospective  Customers 

are  listed  in  our  Catalog  of  99%  guaranteed  Mailing  Lists. 
It  also  contains  vital  suggestions  how  to  advertise  and  sell 
profitably  by  mail.  Counts  and  prices  given  on  6000  differ- 
ent national  Lists,  covering  all  classes;for  instance,  Farmers, 
Noodle  Mfrs.,  Hardware  Dlrs.,  Zinc^Mines,  etc.  This  val- 
uable Reference  Bootfrte.  Write  for  it. 

Strengthen  Your  Advertising  Literature. 

Our  Analytical  Advertising  Counsel  and  Sales  Promotion  Service  will 
L-nprove  both  your  plan  and  copy,  thus  insuring  maximum  profits. 
Submit  your  literature  for  preliminary  analysis  and  quotation — 
no  obligation.  ^ 


Ross-Gould 


Si*.  Louis 


More  about  the  Theatre 
Beauty  Headquarters 

Who  is  your  favorite  Qyeen  of  the  Stage  ? 
Whose  beauty  do  you  admire  the  most  ? 
If  you  would  see  her  at  close  quarters;  if 
you  would  see  her  at  her  beauty  rendez- 
vous, where  she  selects  the  preparations 
she  finds  most  kindly  to  her  skin  preserva- 
tion, listen  to  the  secret  :- 

At  46  West  57th  Street,  there  is  a  building, 
white,  tall,  whose  entire  space  is  devoted 
to  the  culture  of  Beauty.  It  is  here  that 
the  famous  Parisian  beauty  expert,  Mme. 
Helena  Rubinstein,  holds  sway,  giving 
treatments,  giving  lessons  in  home  beauty 
treatments,  and  suggesting  those  prepay 
ations  of  her  famous  products,  which 
seem  most  suited  to  the  individual  case. 

Mme.  HELENA  RUBINSTEIN,  of  Paris     . 

If  you  are  interested  in  fine  house  furnishing  and 
decoration ;  if  you  are  interested  in  beautiful  painting 
and  sculpture ;  if  you  are  interested  to  see  the  unique 
building  of  New  York;  come  to  this  wonderful 
establishment  on  a  tour  of  inspection. 

Incidentally,  if  you  wish,  you  may  ask  Mme.  Rubinstein 
to  tell  you  just  what  you  had  best  do  to  restore  your 
own  skin  health  or  keep  it. 

THE  MINIATURE  BEAUTY  OUTFIT 

Gathering  together  products  which  would  cost  ordi' 
narily  about  $12.50,  this  outfit  is  made  to  sell  for  $5.00. 
It  includes  her  foremost  preparations,  selected  to 
exactly  suit  your  needs,  and  to  provide  you  an  all 
around  beauty  regime  which  will  last  long  enough 
to  bring  about  enough  of  a  change  in  your  complexion 
condition,  to  make  you  a  Rubinstein  enthusiast  forever. 

SAMPLE  BEAUTY  LESSON 

As  a  special  event  commemorating  the  opening  of 
the  new  salons  of  the  Beaute  Valaze,  Madame  will 
give  a  special  lesson  treatment  at  three  dollars  (the 
regular  fee  is  five  to  ten  dollars)  showing  you  how 
you  may  follow  the  ideas  at  home  yourself,  if  you  like. 

MME.  HELENA  RUBINSTEIN 

46  West  57th  St.,  New  York  1427  Boardwalk,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Chicago:   Mile.  Lola   Beekman,  30   North  Michigan   Avenue. 

San  Francisco:   Miss  Ida  Martin,  177  Post  Street  and  Grant  Avenue. 

New   Orleans:    Mrs.   C.  V.   Butler,   8017  Zirnple  Street. 


i 


Paris 


London 


New  York 
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COFT  water  cleanses 
much  better  than  hard. 
Nothing  softens  water  as 
well  as  Borax.  That's 
why  you  should  sprinkle 
a  little  20  Mule  Team 
Borax  in  the  water  before 
you  take  your  bath.  But 


MULE  TEAM  BORAX 


is  more  than  a  water  sof- 
tener. It  is  an  antiseptic, 
it  keeps  the  pores  free 
and  clean,  is  an  excellent 
deodorant,  refreshes  the 
skin  and  keeps  the  com- 
plexion clear. 

Always  use  this  Borax  in 
baby's  bath— it  is  very  soothing 
to  tender  skin. 

You  may  find  many  uses  for 
20  Mule  Team  Borax  in  the 
kitchen  and  laundry.  Be  sure 
to  see  the  picture  of  the  famous 
20  Mules  on  every  package. 

All  Dealers  sell 

20  MULE  TEAM  BORAX 


STAGE    AND    THE    NEW    WORLD 

(Continued  from  page  68.) 


the  meaning  of  the  mystery  which 
has  corne  over  them.  Not  only  the 
soldiers,  but  everyone  in  the  world 
seems  to  be  seeking  for  definitions  of 
new  problems,  and  in  this  great  up- 
heaval of  the  world's  reconstruction 
the  playwright  has  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  answers  as  wisely 
and  as  sincerely  as  the  church. 

Admitting  that  the  technical  neces- 
sities of  the  theatre  must  be  ob- 
served, it  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
it  is  an  excuse  for  failing  to  create 
plays  which  would  present  a  deeper 
understanding  of  modern  changes, 
plays  which  foresee  the  development 
of  sociology,  which  try  to  look  over 
the  edge  of  the  future.  If  they  can- 
not do  this,  they  can  at  least  share 
the  optimism  of  life  which  the  war 
lias  really  awakened;  they  can  in- 
sist upon  delivering  the  true  mes- 
sage of  finer  emotions,  of  broader 
social  outlook. 


I  should  like  to  be  able  to  send 
the  people  of  the  church  to  the  thea- 
tre where  they  would  find  the  stage 
extending  in  most  interesting  and 
forceful  fashion  what  the  churcl^  is 
endeavoring  to  teach  in  the  critical 
period  of  readjustment  and  renewal. 

The  stage  never  had  so  great  an 
opportunity  to  be  a  great  power  in 
human  progress,  and  yet  the  play- 
wrights appear  to  be  blind  to  the 
deeper  meaning  and  the  far-reachingr 
results  of  the  war.  They  seem  to- 
have  been  sitting  quietly  waiting  for 
it  to  pass,  that  they  might  go  back 
again  to  the  old  mechanical  tricks. 
We  are  in  a  new  world ;  the  church, 
the  stage,  the  press,  the  politicians 
must  face  this  stupendous  fact.  Let 
us  hope  they  will  gratefully  welcome 
this  unparalleled  opportunity  for 
leadership  and  service. 

Will  the  stage  play  its  great  part 
in  life's  most  dramatic  hour? 


NEW  VICTOR  RECORDS 


^^LMA  GLUCK  has  a  unique  fa- 
cility for  reaching  the  heart  with 
those  old-time  ballads  that  are  so 
very  dear  to  us.  They  never  grow 
old,  save  as  friends  grow  old  and 
are  better  loved  for  it.  The  simple 
melody  of  "Bring  Back  My  Bonnie 
to  Me"  is  as  touching  as  ever  and 
the  words  have  a  new  significance 
for  some  of  us  at  the  present  time. 
The  refrain  of  the  melody  is  re- 
peated by  the  Orpheus  Quartet, 
which  adds  greatly  to  the  charm  of 
the  record. 

Vernon  Dalhart  is  a  new  Victor 
artist,  and  has  a  fine  medium  in 
which  to  introduce  himself  in 
"Rock-a-bye  Your  Baby  with  a 
Dixie  Melody,"  by  Sam  M.  Lewis, 


Joe  Young  and  Jean  Schwartz.  It 
is  a  darky  song  of  a  "rolling  stone" 
who  has  gone  back  home  to  his 
mammv  to  be  put  to  bed  in  the  old 
style.  This  song  has  made  a  big  hit  at 
the  Winter  Garden  show,  "Sinbad." 
"Oh!  Frenchy,"  by  Conrad,  in- 
troduces "Good-bye,  Alexander"  and 
"After  You've  Gone,"  by  Creamer 
and  Layton,  together  with  occa- 
sional snatches  from  some  favorites 
of  other  days — piquant  melodies  that 
came  across  from  France  before  the 
war  broke  out.  "Me-ow,"  by  Mel 
B.  Kaufman,  is  a  lively  character 
piece  that  is  just  full  of  "pep"  from 
beginning  to  end.  Dancers  will  find1 
these  two  one-steps  just  the  thing 
to  keep  them  busy. — Adi'. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 


THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY.  By 
William  Lynn  Phelps.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company. . 

THE  GREEK  THEATRE  AND  ITS 
DRAMA.  By  Roy  C.  Flickinger. 
Chicago :  The  University  of  Chica- 
go Press. 

THE  THREE  SAPPHIRES.  A  novel. 
P,y  W.  A.  Fraser.  New  York:  Geo. 
H.  Doran  Company. 

THE  CLOSE  UP.  A  novel.  By 
Margaret  Turnbull.  New  York : 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

EUROPEAN       THEORIES       OF       THE 


DRAMA.  By  Barrett  H.  Clark.  Cin- 
cinnati :  Stewart  &  Kidd  Co. 

COLLECTED  PLAYS  OF  JOHN  MASE- 
FIELD.  New  York :  The  Macmillan 
Company. 

COLLECTED  POEMS  OF  JOHN  MASE- 
FIELD.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company. 

How  To  WRITE  FOR  MOVING  PIC- 
TURES. By  Marguerite  Bertsch.  Il- 
lustrated. New  York:  George  H. 
Dorn  Company. 

ROBERT  MANTELL'S  ROMANCE.  By 
C.  J.  Bulliet.  Illustrated.  Boston: 
John  W.  Luce  &  Co. 


THE  EAST-WEST  PLAYERS 


The  East-West  Players,  one  of  the 
fe\v  active  Little  Theatre  organiza- 
tions, has  just  inaugurated  the  cur- 
rent season  most  successfully  with 
the  production  of  its  first  bill.  They 
invite  authors  to  submit  for  consid- 
eration original  one-act  plays,  and 
translations  from  foreign  sources. 


The  organization  is  not  in  a  position 
to  pay  royalties,  but  promises  a  very 
artistic  and  painstaking  production. 
Players  who  can  offer  their  services 
are  also  invited  to  join  the  group. 
Communications  should  be  addressed1 
to  the  Secretary,  Miss  Edna  Hel- 
pern,  953  Ave.  St.  John,  New  York. 


The  "Womanly" 
Way  To  Remove  Hair 

El-Rado 

Sanitary  Liquid 

Washes  the  hair  off  by  dissolving  it. 
"Women  fairly  revel  in  the  comfort  and  clean- 
liness of  hair-free  underarms.  After  using 
El-Rado  chiffon^leeves  can  be  worn  without 
any  dress  shields.  Entirely  harmless.  Users 
of  powdered  hair  removers  will  find  an 
occasional  .use  of  El-Rado  Liquid  is  good  for 
the  skin.  Ask  for  "El-Rado"  hair  remover 
at  any  toilet  goods  counter.  Two  sizes, 
60c  and  $1.00.  Money-back  guarantee. 

Orders    filled    direct    on     receipt    of 
stamps  if  dealer  cannot  supply  you. 

PILGRIM  MFG.  CO., Dept.F,  112 E.  19th St.,N.T. 


Kill  The  Hair  Root 


My  method  is  the  only  way  to  prevent 
the  hair  from  growing  again.  Easy, 
painless,  harmless.  No  scars.  Booklet 
free.  Write  today  enclosing  3  stamps. 
We  teach  Beauty  Culture. 

D.  J.  MAHLER 
2272-A  Mahler  P«rk          Providence.  R.  L 


THE  EMPIRE  STATE 

ENGRAVING    COMPANY 

165  WILLIAM  STREET, 

NEW  YORK 
TELEPHONE  3880  BEEKMAN 
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EGYPTIAN 


DEITIES 


"(The  Utmo&tin 

n&Utiti  End  or  C 

^People  cf  culture  and  refinemen  t- 
invariably  TKEFEIl&eities  to 
any  other  cigarette.        ,f 


•£!.-.. 


30<<: 


«*C     ^     '-•« 


fli: 


Makers  of  the  Highest  Grade  Turkish 
and  Egyptian  Ggarettes  in  the  WoHd 
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OT 

sheen  \ 
and     | 

softness  I 


Shampooing  regularly 
with  PACKIR'S  TA«  SOAP 
protects  the  health  of 
the  scalp  and  brings  out 
the  beauty  of  the  hair. 


|    PACKER'S  TAR  SOAP 

Cake   and   Liquid 
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AMATEUR  THEATRICALS 


The  only  Department  of  its  kind  in  any  magazine — devoted  solely 
to  amateurs  and  their  work. 

Every  month  in  the  Theatre  Magazine 


The  Winners ! 

In  the  Zif mole  Troke q  jingle  contest 

First  Prize,  $150,  Corp.  Thos.  J.  Kelly,  A.  E.  F.,  France 

Yer  canteen's  got  to  last  all  day 

when  ye're  pushin'  back  the  Hun 
The  roads  are  chokin*  full  o*  dust 

an'  th*  column's  on  the  run 
Ye're  hoarse  wid  yellin*  orders 

an*  yer  throat  is  kinda  smoky 
Just  open  up  yer  feeder 

an'  "inhale"  a  Zymole  Trokey. 


Other  Prize  Winner*  Are 

2.  Mrs.    Oriai   Liwill.    Nrw    6.  K.   W.   Jain,    Onta 
Rochtllt.N.  Y.  7.  If.     S.     GUIij. 


Or,. 


octt..     . 

3.  Harcntrt   Farmtr,    Montreal, 
Canada 


.      . 

Maifatliujettj 


anaa  .      . 

4.   C.  S.  Oarrisan,    Indianapolis,  CltJ 


8.  H.     R.     M,caa.     New     Y,ri 


. 
Ind 


9.  Set.  M.  L.  Tiffmann.  Atlantic 


nana  .        .      .     . 

S.  /.  Bill,    San    Trantiiu,    Cat.  Citj,  Nfw  lira) 

THE  success  of  the  Zymole  Trokey  jingle 
contest  which   closed   Dec.    15,   1918,    ex- 
ceeded all  expectations.      The   many  thou- 
sands of  jingles  received   made    a   more  difficult 
task  for  the  judges  than  was  anticipated. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  extend  our  thanks 
to  all  who  contributed.  A  little  booklet  contain- 
ing the  winning  jingles  is  being  published  and 
will  be  sent  on  request. 

Zymole  Trokcys  are  not  coujrh  drops,  but  mildly  antiseptic  throat 
pastilles  of  real  worth  —  especially  valuable  for  sinters,  speakers. 
smokers  and  all  exposed  to  the  weather  or  subject  to  vocal  strain. 

Zymole  Trokey  Jingle  Contest  Committee 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 


Ibr  Husloj  Throats 


Remove   hair    with 
Evans's  Depilatory 

Have  you  wished  for 
some  easy  way  to  remove 
hair,  from  the  face,  arm, 
or  the  underarm?  Then 
you  will  like  the  convenient 
Evans's  Depilatory  Outfit. 
You  apply  the  powder, 
mixed  with  water,  leave 
on  a  short  time,  then  wash 
off  both  powder  and  hair. 
It  is  so  simple. 

75  cents  at  your  drug-  or 
department  -  store — insist  upon 
"Evans's."  Or  send  us  75  cents 
for  complete  outfit,  postage  paid 
by  us. 

GEORGE    B   EVANS 

1 103  Chestnut  St  Philadelphia 

Also  maters  of  "Mum" 


Evans's 

Depilatory 

Outfit 


^iimiimiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiMiiiiiimiiiiiiiNiiiiiimiiiiiiig 

j  CHAMBERLAIN  BROWN  ( 

(AGENCY) 


I    1482  Broadway 


9130  Bryant   I 


Exclusive  Manager  for 

BLANCHE  RING 
TRIXIE  FRIGANZA 
EMILY  ANN  WELLMAN 
GRACE  LA  RUE 
JOSEPHINE  VICTOR 
LUCILLE  MANION 
HELEN  LOWELL 
HARRY  Fox 
ZOE  BARNETT 
ADA  MEADE 
MIRIAM  COLLINS 
MARTHA  MAYO 
MABEL  WITHEE 
VERA  MICHELENA 
LOUISE  DRESSER 
GILDA  LEARY 
BARRETT  GREENWOOD 
FLORENCE  EARLE 
ZELDA  SEARS 
LEON  GORDON 
GEORGE  KIN  NEAR 
MARIE  CARROLL 
FLORENCE  EDNEY 
ARTHUR  ASHLEY 
EMMA  CARUS 
LYNN  CANTOR 
GRACE  LOUISE  ANDERSON 
MARION  COAKLF.Y 
JULIA  KELETY 
DON   BURROUGHS 


•miHiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiimiiiiiiiiiimiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiimiimiiiiiin 
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AMERICAN  ACADEMY 
OF  DRAMATIC  ARTS 

Franklin  H.  Sargent,  President 

fThe  standard  institution  of  dramatic  If 
([education  for  thirty 'three  yearsj 

Detailed  catalog  from  the  Secretary 

ROOM  172,  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 

Connected  with  Charles  Frohman's  Empire  Theatre  and  Companies 
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Every  Woman  of  Refinement 


must  remove  the  hair  from  her  underarms,  to  wear  the   smart,  sheer 

fabrics  modestly.     X-Bazin,   the  famous 

French    depilatory,    the    comfortable, 

clean    way,   dissolves    hair  in   five 

minutes,  just  as  soap   and  water 

dissolve  soot.     The  repeated  use 

of  this  preparation  reduces  the 

growth  and  vitality  of  the  hair 

instead  of  stimulating  it. 

50cand$I.COat  drug  and  department 
stores,  or  we  icitl  mail  direct  on  receipt 
of  price.  75c  and  $1. 50 'n  Canada. 

HALL   &   RUCKEL,   Inc. 

224  Washington  St.      NEW  YORK 
The  Famous  French 
Depilatory    Powder 
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PROMINENT  PLAYERS   DEAD 


SIR   CHARLES   WVNDHAM. 

SIR  CHARLES  WYNDHAM, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished 
actors  on  the  English-Speaking 
stage,  died  in  London  on  January  12 
last. 

Although  an  Englishman,  Charles 
Wyndham  was  closely  identified  with 
the  American  stage,  and  was  almost 
as  well  known  here  as  in  his  native 
England.  He  fought  in  our  Civil 
War,  his  sister  married  Bronson 
Howard,  the  well-known  American 
dramatist,  and  his  nephew  Bruce 
McRae  is  to-day  one  of  the  most 
popular  among  the  leading  men  of 
the  American  stage. 

Born  at  Liverpool  in  1837,  Wynd- 
ham was  educated  for  the  medical 
profession,  but  successful  in  ama- 
teur theatricals,  he  decided  to  go  on 
the  stage.  His  professional  debut 
was  at  the  old  Royalty  Theatre,  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1862  as  Christopher  Carna- 
tion in  "Carnation  of  Carnation 
Cottage."  A  few  months  later  he 
sailed  for  America,  when  he  en- 
listed in  the  United  States  Army.  In 
the  capacity  of  surgeon  he  was 
present  at  the  engagements  of 
Chancellorsville,  Fredericksburg,  and 
Gettysburg,  besides  serving  all 
through  the  Red  River  campaign 
under  General  Banks. 

In  1863  he  resigned  from  the  army 
and  returned  to  the  stage,  appearing 
in  "Brother  and  Sister"  at  the 
Olympic  Theatre  October  8,  under 
the  management  of  Mrs.  John 
Wood.  Returning  to  England  in 
1805,  he  acted  in  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool and  London,  appearing  success- 
fully in  a  great  number  of  roles.  In 
1868  he  made  his  first  venture  in 
management,  taking  a  lease  of  the 
Princess  Theatre,  London,  but  the 
undertaking  was  not  successful,  and 
he  re-appeared  in  Ne\v  York  at  Wai- 
lack's  September  15,  1869,  playing  Sir 
Charles  Surface  in  "The  School  for 
Scandal."  His  reputation  as  a  light 
comedian  now  firmly  established,  the 
following  year  he  organized  his  own 
company  and  toured  the  United 
States.  "Pink  Dominos,"  which  he 
produced  is  1877,  was  a  piece  which 
he  ran  for  more  than  500  nights.  Re- 
vivals of  "Wild  Oats"  and  "David 
Garrick"  were  conspicuous  successes 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

For  twenty  years  he  successfully 
managed  the  Criterion  Theatre  in 
London,  and  he  was  also  proprietor 
of  Wynclham's  Theatre  and  the  New 
Theatre.  His  notable  productions 
of  recent  years  included  "The  Tyran- 
ny of  Tears,"  "The  Case  of  Rebel- 
lious Susan,"  "Rosemary,"  "Mrs. 
Dane's  Defense,"  "Mrs.  Gorringe's 
Necklace,"  "Captain  Drew  on 
Leave,"  and  "The  Mollusc."  In  this 
last  he  appeared  at  the  Empire  Thea- 
tre in  this  citv  in  1909. 


JOHN  MASON. 

JOHN  MASON,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  actors  of  our  stage, 
died  on  January  12  last  at  Dr. 
Givens's  Sanitarium,  Stamford, 
Conn.,  where  he  had  been  under 
treatment  following  a  breakdown 
at  Providence,  R.  I.,  while  giving 
the  premiere  of  a  new  melodrama, 
"The  Woman  in  Room  13."  Bright's 
disease,  with  complications,  was  the 
cause  of  death. 

Mr.  Mason  was  born  at  Orange, 
N.  J.,  in  1858,  and  was  a  graduate 
of  Columbia  University.  He  began 
his  stage  career  at  the  Walnut 
Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia.  He 
then  went  to  the  Boston  Museum 
where  he  was  a  great  favorite  for 
many  years.  In  1890  he  went  to 
London  and  made  a  great  success 
with  Sir  George  Alexander  at  St. 
James's  Theatre  as  Simeon  Strong, 
in  Haddon  Chambers's  play,  "The 
Idler."  Upon  his  return  to  Amer- 
ica he  starred  for  three  years  with 
Marion  Manola,  who  later  became 
his  wife.  Mason  was  on  the  vaude- 
ville stage  with  his  wife  for  two 
years,  and  in  1896  returned  to  the 
legitimate  drama,  appearing  first  in 
London  in  his  old  part  in  "The 
Idler." 

One  of  his  greatest  successes  was 
scored  in  1907  as  Jack  Brookfield  in 
Augustus  Thoma  's  play,  "The 
Witching  Hour,"  in  which  he  ap- 
peared a  total  of  970  times.  More 
success  followed  in  a  new  play  by 
Thomas,  "As  a  Man  Thinks,"  at  the 
Thirty-ninth  Street  Theatre,  where 
it  ran  all  through  1911.  A  few  years 
ago  he  was  seen  in  the  role  of  the 
Judge  in  "Common  Clay"  at  the 
Republic. 

SHELLEY  HULL. 

SHELLEY  HULL,  one  of  the 
most  popular  among  the  young- 
er leading  men  of  the  American 
stage,  and  a  recent  portrait  of  whom 
appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  died 
on  January  14  last,  a  victim  of  pneu- 
monia following  influenza. 

Mr.  Hull,  who  has  been  prominent- 
ly before  the  public  in  such  plays  as 
"Why  Marry?"  "The  Cinderella 
Man,"  and  "Under  Orders,"  was 
only  34  years  old.  He  was  born  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  was  the  son  of 
the  late  William  N.  Hull,  for  many 
years  dramatic  critic  of  the  Courier- 
Journal.  With  his  brother,  Howard 
Hull,  who  later  married  Margaret 
Anglin,  he  joined  the  chorus  of 
"Florodora"  when  that  successful 
musical  play  appeared  in  Louisville 
and  stayed  on  the  stage  ever  since. 
Later  he  joined  Belasco's  forces, 
appearing  in  "Sweet  Kitty  Bellairs." 
This  season  he  scored  an  emphatic 
success  in  "Under  Orders." 


STEPS   IN  THE  CAREER  OF   A   MASTERPIECE 


It  is  dashed  off  in  an  idle  hour 
after  dinner. 

It  is  read  to  the  family  circle,  and 
greeted  with  loud  cheers. 

It  is  re-read  an  hour  later  for  the 
benefit  of  the  aunt  who  drops  in. 

It  is  made  the  subject  of  a  one- 
hour  discussion,  the  concensus  of 
opinion  being  that  it  should  be  sent 
to  a  magazine. 

It  is  polished  and  smoothed  off  on 
the  following  evening. 

It  is  re-read  once  more  to  the 
family  circle,  and  voted  perfectly 
great. 

It  is  decided  that  it  is  just  the  sort 


of    thing    that    Stage    and    Cinema 
would   like. 

It  is  sent  to  Stage  and  Cinema 
with  a  note  explaining  how  it  hap- 
pened to  be  written  and  what  the 
family  thinks  of  it. 

It  comes  back  from  Stage  and 
Cinema,  to  the  consternation  and 
amazement  of  everyone. 

It  is  kept  lying  around  for  a 
month. 

It  gets  tucked  away  in  the  top 
drawer  of  the  desk,  where  it  is  dis- 
covered two  years  later  by  the  au- 
thor, who  wants  to  know  who  wrote 
that  mess  of  junk. 

— From  Stage,  Cinema  and  S.  A.  Pictorial, 
Johannesburg. 


Music  should  charm  unaided,  but  its  effect  is  much  finer  when  we 
use  our  imagination  and  let  it  flow  in  some  particular  channel,  thus 
imaging  the  music.  It  is  then  that  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul  are 
brought  into  play  for  the  same  end. — SAINT-SAENS. 
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vanity^fc 


air 


ERSIUCi 


FOR  those  of  us  who  tip  the  scales  even  a  tiny  ounce 
beyond   fashion's   rigid   limit,  ways   and  means  of 
"denying  our  flesh"  are  tremendously  important. 
There's  nothing  that  gives  us  quite  the  straight  up-and- 
down  slimness  with  never  a  hump  nor  bump  to  mar  the 
line  that  a  silk  union  suit  does  ! 

One  objects  to  the  ordinary  silk'  union  suit  because  it 
simply  won't  stay  closed — it  has  an  uncomfortable  ten- 
dency to  gap.  Now,  Vanity  Fair  just  loves  to  solve 
problems  like  that  and  the  "sure-lap"  union  is  the  result 
of  much  deliberation.  There's  not  a  snap  or  button  on 
it  to  keep  it  closed — it's  all  in  the  way  it's  cut  and  that 
way  is  patented. 

There's  a  difference  in  the  shoulder  straps,  too.  Instead 
of  the  usual  ribbon  shoulder  straps  that  seem  positively  to 
evaporate  when  washed  these  straps  are  of  hem-stitched 
glove  silk !  They  don't  go  wandering  down  your  arm, 
either!  They're  closer  together  in  back  than  in  front  and 
this  angle  keeps  them  just  where  they  belong,  on  your 
shoulders ! 

Whether  it's  in  unions,  vests,  knickers,  envelopes  or 
pettibockers,  you'll  always  find  a  special  "something" 
about  Vanity  Fair  undersilks  that  means  either  added 
comfort,  beauty  or  wear.  They're  all  made  of  the  jersey 
silk  that  you  "can't  wear  out."  All  the  better  shops 
V..  34&22  carry  Vanity  Fair — write  us  if  you  have  any  difficulty 

**""n'"f  °"rm""       geft'nS  iust  what  you  want. 

SCHUYLKILL   SILK   MILLS,    READING,   PA.,   U.   S.   A 

Makers  of  Vanity  Fair  Undersilks  and  Silk  Gloves 
New  York  Boston  Chicago  San  Francisco 
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AUTHORS  ATTENTION! 

We  are  in  the  market  for  good  stories  suitable  for  the  film.  Money 
is  no  consideration — what  we  want  are  bright  ideas.  Have  you  a  side 
splitting  farce,  a  powerful  drama,  a  pleasant  comedy  or  a  successful 
play  that  would  make  a  sensational  screen  success  ?  We  want  it! 

If  you  are  a  famous  author  who  wants  prompt  consideration,  let  us 
have  your  story.  If  you  are  an  untried,  but  worthy  photoplay wright, 
submit  your  plots  to  us.  No  matter  who  you  are,  or  where  you  come 
from,  if  you  have  a  corking  good  film  scenario,  it  will  pay  you  to 
get  in  touch  with  us ! 

We  will  pay  well  for  the  best  material !  BUT  IT  MUST  BE  THE 
BEST !  And  if  possible  material  that  has  been  published  in  Book 
or  Magazine  form. 

Address  M  R  L  c  lo 

The  THEATRE  MAGAZINE 


The  editor  will  endeavor  to  answer  all  reasonable  questions.  As  our>  space  is  limited, 
no  correspondent  may  ask  more  than  three  questions.  Absolutely  no  address  furnished. 
These  and  other  queries  connected  with  players'  purely  personal  affairs  will  be  ignored. 


Frank  J.  T.,  New  York  City.— Q. 
— Where  can  I  obtain  an  original  of 
the  picture  of  Mollie  King  you  pub- 
lished in  the  October  issue? 

A. — Maurice  Goldberg,  photogra- 
pher, 19  East  48th  Street.  New  York 
City. 

L.  M.  A.  B.,  Princeton,  N.  J.— Q. 
— Can  you  recommend  a  good  dra- 
matic critic  who  will  criticize  plays  at 
a  nominal  price? 

A.— William  T.  Price,  author  of 
"The  Technique  of  the  Drama,"  1440 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

E.  M.  B.,  Leonia,  N.  J.— Q.— Can 
you  possibly  tell  me  the  title  of  the 
music  A.  E.  Anson  played  on  the 
piano  in  "The  Wooing  of  Eve."  I 
know  it  was  one  of  Chopin's  Noc- 
turnes. Which  one  is  it? 

A. — J.  Hartley  Manners,  author  of 
"The  Wooing  of  Eve"  informs  us 
..nat  the  piece  Mr.  Anson  played  was 
probably  Chopin's  Nocturne  in  E. 

S.  Y,  Saratoga,  N.  Y.— Q.— I  have 
a  threei-act  musical  comedy  which  I 
would  like  to  submit  to  New  York 
producers.  Can  you  give  me  the 
names  of  a  few  of  them? 

A.— John  Cort,  1476  Broadway: 
Klaw  &  Erlanger,  214  West  42d 
Street;  Messrs.  Shubert,  Shubert 
Theatre;  George  Broadhurst,  Broad- 
hurst  Theatre;  Comstock  &  Gest, 
Princess  Theatre,  all  New  York  City. 

N.  B.  B.,  Flemington,  N.  J.— Q. 
I  am  a  song  writer  and  wish  to  get 
into  communication  with  Harry 
Lauder.  Can  you  give  me  his  ad- 
dress? 

A. — Address  Harry  Lauder  in  care 


of   William   Morris,  1499  Broadway, 
this  city. 

M.  W.  G.,  Wellesley,  Mass.— Q.— 
Have  you  published  pictures  of  Cyril 
Maude  as  Grumpy? 

A. — Yes — one  in  the  May,  1914  is- 
sue. Price  of  copy  is  40c. 

L.  G.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.— Q.— When 
was  your  special  Shakespeare  Ter- 
centenary number  published? 

A. — April,  1916. 

Mme.  M.  de  L.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
— Have  you  a  picture  of  Bernhardt 
in  Rostand's  "The  Princess  Loin- 
taine"?  If  not,  where  could  I  ob- 
tain a  picture  of  her  in  long,  float- 
ing dresses,  that  could  be  used  to 
represent  her  as  a  Princess? 

A. — We  have  never  printed  a  pic- 
ture of  Sarah  Bernhardt  as  "The 
Princess  Lointaine,"  but  there  is  a 
splendid  picture  of  her  as  Phedre, 
wearing  a  long,  loose  gown,  in  our 
October,  1915  issue  (40c). 

J.  W.  D.,  Portland,  Maine.— Q.— 
Where  can  I  obtain  the  picture  pub- 
lished in  a  recent  issue  entitled 
"Columbia  Guards  Her  Fighting 
Men  ?" 

A. — Charlotte  Fairchild,  Inc.,  5 
East  47th  Street,  New  York  City. 

K.  H.  F.,  City.— Q.— How  can  I 
obtain  an  autographed  photograph  of 
Marilynn  Miller? 

A. — We  would  advise  you  to  write 
direct  to  Miss  Miller.  Send  the  let- 
ter to  us  and  we  will  forward  it  to 
her. 

R.  F.,  Cedar  Rapids,  la.— Q  — 
Kindly  give  me  the  original  cast  of 
"A  Pair  of  Sixes." 


A. — The  original  cast  of  players 
who  appeared  in  "A  Pair  of  Sixes" 
at  the  Longacre  Theatre  is  as  fol- 
lows :  George  B.  Nettleton,  George 
Parsons ;  T.  Boggs  John,  Hale  Ham- 
ilton ;  Krome,  Robert  Smiley ;  Sally 
Parker,  Caree  Clark;  Thomas  J. 
Vanderholt,  Fritz  Williams;  Tony 
Toler,  Jack  Devereaux ;  Mr.  Apple- 
gate,  Walter  Allen ;  Office  Boy,  John 
Merritt;  Shipping  Clerk,  Frank  Ger- 
brach;  Mrs.  Nettleton,  Ivy  Trout- 
man;  Florence  Cole,  Ann  Murdock; 
Coddles,  Maude  Eburne. 

J.  W.  F.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.— 
Q. — In  one  of  your  issues  you  pub- 
lished DeWolf  Hopper's  Personal 
Reminiscences.  Can  you  tell  me 
which  one  it  is? 

A.— October,   1917. 

A.  A.  F.,  New  York  City.— Q.— 
Please  let  me  know  in  what  back 
numbers  of  your  magazine  I  would 
find  pictures  of  "Bunty  Pulls  the 
Strings."  Could  I  obtain  these 
magazines  from  you? 

A. — There  is  a  lengthy  article  il- 
lustrated with  three  excellent  scenes 
from  "Bunty  Pulls  the  Strings,"  in 
our  November,  1911  issue.  The  price 
of  this  copy  is  50c,  and  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  forward  it  to  you  on  re- 
ceipt of  your  remittance. 

K.  K.,  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y.— Q. 
— Did  Richard  Mansfield  ever  appear 
in  "Arms  and  the  Man?" 

A. — Richard  Mansfield  acted  Cap- 
tain Bluntschli  in  "Arms  and  the 
Man"  for  the  first  time  on  Septem- 
ber 17,  1894. 

L.    F.    C,    Yonkers,    N.    Y.— Q.— 


Kindly    give    the    original    cast    of 
"Green   Stockings." 

A.— Col.  J.  M.  Smith,  H.  R. 
Smith ;  William  Faraday,  Stanley 
Dark,  Admiral  Grice,  Arthur  Law- 
rence; Hon.  Robert  Tarver,  Ivo 
Dawson ;  James  Raleigh,  Wallace- 
Widdecombe;  Henry  Steele,  Henry 
Hull ;  Martin,  Halbert  Brown ;  Celi* 
Faraday,  Margaret  Anglin;  Evelyn 
Trenchard,  Ruth  Holt  Boucicault; 
Madge  Rockingham,  Helen  Lang- 
ford  ;  Phylis  Faraday,  Gertrude- 
Hitz ;  Mrs.  Chisholm  Faraday, 
Maude  Granger. 

W.  F.  L.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. — 
Q. — Have  you  published  pictures  of 
Louise  Gunning  and  DeWolf  Hop* 
per?  In  what  issues? 

A.— In  the  July,  1911  issue  (50c) 
there  are  scenes  in  "Pinafore"  show- 
ing Miss  Gunning.  There  is  a  per- 
sonal  picture  of  her  in  the  August. 
1911  (50c)  and  a  portrait  in  colors 
on  the  April,  1911  cover  (50c).  The 
October,  1917  number  (35c)  contains, 
four  pictures  of  Mr.  Hopper — one- 
personal,  one  as  a  young  man,  and 
two  in  character. 

R.  L.  M.,  Detroit,  Mich.— Q. — 
Could  you  supply  me  with  back  num- 
bers containing  pictures  and  com- 
ments  on  Mr.  Julian  Eltinge? 

A. — August,  1917 — full  page  pic- 
ture 35c;  May,  1917 — picture  35c; 
October,  1915 — picture  and  review 
40c;  April,  1914 — panel  picture  40c; 
August,  1913 — article,  "How  I  Por- 
tray a  Woman  on  the  Stage,"  and 
picture  40c ;  June,  1912— small  pic- 
ture 50c. 
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'TION     PICTURE    SECTION 

i 

Edited  by  MIRILO 


Photo  While 


MISS         VIRGINIA         PEARSON 

One  of  the  best-known  emotional  actresses  of  the  screen  who  will  be 
seen  shortly  in  the  .  first  production  of  the  Virginia  Pearson 
Photoplays,  Inc.,  "The  Bishop's  Emeralds,"  by  Houghton  Townley 


Sme  mother- tongue  of  America's  million 
~  the  modern  motion  picture. 


ABEL  crumbles  before  the  motion  picture  screen. 

"A  universal  language,"  said  President  Wilson. 

The  language  of  the  eye  and  the  soul.  And  the 
Famous  Players-Lasky  Corporation  has  taken  this  univer- 
sal language  and  placed  it  on  a  plane  where  it  enriches 
the  life  of  the  whole  nation  with  a  perpetual  new  joy. 


This  season,  for  example,  the 
Famous  Players-Lasky  Corporation 
is  giving  to  America  even  finer 
pictures — pictures  attuned  to  the 
spirit  of  the  time — 208  Paramount 
and  Artcraft  Pictures  generously 
laden  with  the  joy  of  living,  with 
romance  and  adventure,  with  song 
and  laughter,  fun  and  frolic,  rare 
entertainment  for  high  hearts. 


It  is  the  emotions  that  are  the  uni- 
versal language,  and  it  is  the  emo- 
tions that  the  motion  picture  speaks 
and  sings  to,  whether  it  be  the 
emotional  deeps  of  patriotism  or 
the  dancing  shallows  of  merriment. 

Paramount  and  Artcraft  touch 
the  deepest  chords  in  you!  Such  is 
the  power  of  "Foremost  stars,  superb- 
ly directed  in  clean  pictures." 


jtfotion  (pictures 

Verify  for  yourself  wherever  you  see  these  trade-marks, 
the  trade-marks  of  "the  universal  language." 


FAMOUS  PLAYERS-LASKY  CORPORATION 


New 

Paramount  and  Artcraft 

Pictures  released  in 

February 

Listed  in  order  of  their  release. 
Consult  the  local  theatres'  news- 
paper advertisements  for  dates 
of  showing. 

Paramount 

"Dorothy  Dalton  in 

"HARD  BOILED" 
'Enid  Bennett  in 

"HAPPY  THO'  MARRIED" 
Marguerite  Clark  iVMKS.WiGGS 
OK  THE  CABBAGE  PATCH" 
Lina  Cavalier!  in 

"THE  Two    BRIDES" 
'Charles  Ray  in 

"THE  GIRL   DODGER" 

Dorothy  Gish  in  "BOOTS" 

Vivian  Martin  in  "You     NEVER 

SAW     SUCH     A    GIRL'' 

Ethel  Clayton  in 

"MAGGIE  PEPPER" 
Pauline  Frederick  in 

"PAID  IN  FULL" 
Shirley  Mison  in 

"THE  WINNING  GIRL" 

Paramount-  A  rtcraft 

Special 
"False  Faces" 

A  Thomas  H.  Ince  Production 


Artcraft 


•William  S.  Hart  in 

"BREED  OF  MEN" 

*Thomas  H.  Ince  supervision 

Paramount  Comedies 
Paramount-Arbuckle  Comedy 

"LOVE" 
Paramount-Mack   Sennett 

Comedies 

'KIP    AND    STITCH — TAILORS" 

"EAST    LYNNE    WITH 

'VARIATIONS'  " 

Paramount-Flaps:  Comedy 

"ONE    EVERY    MINUTE" 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Drew  in 
The  Paramount-Drew  Comedy 
"ROMANCE  AND   RINGS" 
V     V 

Paramount-Bray  Pictograph 

One  each  week 

Paramount-Burton  Holmes 
Travel  Pictures 

One  each  week 

And  remember  that  any  Paramount  or 
Artfra/t  Picture  that  you  haven't  seen  ii 
as  new  as  a  tiook  you  have  never  lead. 


ADOLPHZUKORPrcs  JESSE  L.LASKY  Wee/Vet  CECIL  BDE  MOLE  ftmfcn 

'  YOR1O  • 


FOREMOST  STARS.  SUPERBLY  DIRECTED.  IN  CLEAN   MOTION  PICTURES 
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DOLORES  CASSINELLI 

Star    in    Leonce    Ferret's 

victory      film,     "Stars     of 

Glory" 


Hoover         Studios 


LOUISE   GLAUM 

Who  now  has  her  own  company,  and 

who  will  shortly  appear  in  a  series  of 

startling  photoplays 


EMMY    WEHLEN 

Whose  latest  Metro  pro- 
duction,   "Sylvia    On     a 
Spree,"     has     just     been 
released 


BLANCHE  SWEET 

Measuring  up  to  her  name  in  every  way,  soon  to  make  her  "re-debut"  to   the 

screen  under  the   management   of   Harry  Garson,  in  "The  Unpardonable  Sin," 

which    is    said    to    be    the    biggest    motion    picture     production    of     the     year. 

Marshall   Neilan   personally   directed. 


Theatre  Magacitte.  February,  tflf 


FILMY  PHANTASMAGORIA 


CEYMOL'R  bathing  suits  will  be  de 
rigeur  this  season.  That  is — well, 
of  course,  you  do  not  see  more  bath- 
ing suit;  you-ah — er  Seymour — 
Seymour — Seymour — but  this  is  no 
subject  for  an  unsophisticated  young 
bachelor  to  discuss.  Suppose  we  sim- 
ply accept  the  opening  assertion  at 
its  face  value  and  let  it  go  at  that, 
because  it  embodies  the  best  thought 
of  Cecil  B.  de  Mille  on  something 
which  will  attract  more  public  atten- 
tion than  the  peace  conference. 

Of  course,  if  you  are  impatient  for 
verification  you  might  run  down  to 
the  beach  any  time  next  summer — 
but  no ;  perhaps  'twould  be  better  to 
go  see  de  Mille's  newest  Artcraft 
production,  "Don't  Change  Your 
Husband,"  to  adorn  which  these 
high  visibility  bathing  costumes  were 
designed.  You  would  not  have  to 
wait  so  long,  and,  besides,  in  the  dim 
cathedral  light  of  the  motion  picture 
theatre  your  blushes  would,  be  less 
likely  to  attract  attention. 

gPEAKING  of  styles  in  bathing 
costumes  calls  to  mind  an  event 
which  in  the  welter  of  world  muta- 
tions has  not  received  the  attention 
its  importance  deserves ;  but  when 
you  think  of  it  you  remember  that 
Los  Angeles  now  fills  the  proud  po- 
sition Paris  once  occupied  as  the  ar- 
biter of  Fashion.  Or,  to  be  more 
explicit,  what  Paquin  and  Worth 
once  were  to  Paris,  de  Mille,  a  citi- 
zen of  Los  Angeles  now  is  to  the 
Southern  California  metropolis. 

But  what  meat  doth  this,  our 
Csesar,  feed  upon  that  he  hath  grown 
so  great  an  authority  on  bathing 
costumes  and  such? 

Motion  pictures ! 

That's  the  answer.  Not  that  Cecil 
B.  went  after  weltmacht  oder  nieder- 
gang  in  the  realm  of  Fashion  with 
malice  prepense  and  aforethought.  It 
came  about  as  naturally  as  falling  in 
love.  You  see  for  ever  so  long  de 
Mille  has  been  so  intricately  involved 
with  them  that  it  would  be  hard  to 
say  whether  de  Mille  made  motion 
pictures,  or  whether  motion  pictures 
made  de  Mille.  It  is  enough  for 
present  purposes  to  know  that  de 
Mille  makes  'em  now. 

For  that  matter  it  would  be  just 
as  healthy  for  de  Mille  if  some  peo- 
ple did  not  know  that  he  made  his 
latest  release,  anyway.  According 
to  one  of  Roy  V.  Howard's  inside 
tips  from  Reno,  Nevada,  when  they 
heard  about  "Don't  Change  Your 
Husband,"  the  very  title  of  which 
constitutes  pernicious  propaganda, 
the  Bar  Association  and  the  Hotel 
Keepers'  Association  met  in  joint 
session  to  devise  means  of  defense 
for  Nevada's  principal  industry.  As 
circumstantial  evidence  corrobora- 
ting this  rumor  it  is  further  alleged 
that  the  last  time  de  Mille  visited 
New  York  he  took  the  precaution 


o.f  buying  a  round  trip  ticket  over 
the  railroad  lying  farthest  from 
Reno. 

However,  this  is  a  digression.  To 
get  back  to  the  subject,  de  Mille's 
formula  is :  Take  an  Idea  and  add 
money  until  the  treasurer  begs  for 
mercy.  Some  producers  think  money 
is  not  essential;  others  consider 
ideas  superfluous.  But  de  Mille  has 
demonstrated  that  ideas  do  not  nee- 


she  could  not  afford  them?  And 
when  she  sees  five  whole  reels  just 
crammed  and  jammed  with  beautiful 
creations,  what  is  there  to  do  but  go 
home  and  order  hubby  to  go  without 
lunch  and  cigar  money  until  he  saves 
up  enough  to  buy  at  least  some  of 
the  finery  that  de  Mille  doped  out? 
Yes,  indeed!  And  then  there  are 
the  tips  on  interior  decoration  and 
house-furnishing  wherewith  the  Art 


A   glimpse  of  Cecil  B.  de  Mille  in  his  study  at  the  Lasky  Studio 


essarily  injure  a  photo-play;  while 
as  for  the  financial  aspect,  his  motto 
is  "Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters; 
and  after  many  days  it  shall  return 
to  thee  with  butter  on  it." 

PHIS  thing  of  lavishing  money  on 
a  production  with  a  scoop  shove! 
involves  more  than  is  apparent  at 
first  glance.  It  means  the  employ- 
ment in  the  costume  department  of 
the  ablest  designers  the  country  af- 
fords. It  means  retaining  an  art 
director  who  stands  at  the  head  oi 
his  profession  and  who  is  supplied 
with  a  staff  as  large  as  that  of  a 
field  marshal.  It  means  the  reten- 
tion of  a  young  army  of  specialists, 
experts  and  master  workmen  in 
every  line  of  activity  touched  upon 
by  up-to-date  photo-plays,  which  in- 
clude all  forms  of  human  endeavor 
plus  everything  else  the  scenario 
writer  can  think  of. 

More  women  see  de  Mille's  pic- 
tures than  read  fashion  magazines. 
In  fact,  you  could  subtract  the  ag- 
gregate circulation  of  all  women's 
publications  from  the  motion  picture 
theatre  attendance  and  have  enough 
left  over  to  match  the  circulation  of 
all  the  periodicals  affected  by  the 
sex  that  pays  for  the  tickets  and 
then  some.  This  overwhelming  su- 
periority of  circulation  may  not  have 
aroused  the  professional  jealousy  of 
Edward  Bok. 

The  point  of  it  all  is  that  so  many 
women  see  the  de  Mille  pictures. 
Now  do  you  suppose  for  one  mo- 
ment that  a  woman  could  be  true  to 
her  sex  if  she  did  not  want  every 
stunning  dress  and  pretty  hat  she 
saw  upon  the  screen,  especially  if 


Director  and  his  staff  of  professional 
aesthetes  adorn  each  scene.  It  is 
within  bounds  to  say  that  the  taste 
of  the  masses  has  been  developed 
more  by  Cecil  B.  de  Mille  through 
the  educational  influence — 

Good  Lord !  The  beans  are  spilled. 
Nobody  will  read  any  further  than 
that  word  "Educational." 

g  UT  we  have  with  us  yet  D.  W. 
Griffith.  Nobody  ever  accused 
Griffith  of  being  Educational.  Grif- 
fith wants  but  little  here  below  nor 
wants  that  little  long.  If  he  can 
turn  out  a  good  evening's  entertain- 
ment every  once  in  a  while  and  clean 
up  a  few  millions  in  the  process  D. 
W.  is  more  or  less  content. 

You  see  Griffith  is  such  an  im- 
possible sort  of  person.  He  is  the 
man  who  once  got  the  idea  that  he 
could  charge  two  dollars  a  seat  for 
a  motion  picture  and  get  away  with 
it.  Anybody  could  have  told  him 
how  mistaken  he  was;  'most  every- 
body did  tell  him.  However,  once 
a  man  is  started  on  the  road  to  ruin 
it  is  usually  a  waste  of  breath  to 
try  to  turn  him  aside.  Griffith  said 
he  was  much  obliged,  but  that  was 
his  funeral,  and  the  undertaker  had 
his  money  in  advance.  So  what  does 
he  do  but  finish  up  his  picture  and 
then  show  it  in  a  Broadway  house 
to  capacity  business  at  two  dollars  a 
throw  for  eight  hundred  and  four 
consecutive  performances,  the  record 
run  for  America  to  date.  And  then, 
out  of  sheer  perversity,  he  kept  on 
making  the  same  kind  of  pictures  at 
the  same  prices  with  the  same  de- 
gree of  success  for  five  years  on  end. 

D.  W.  Griffith,  however,  is  not  to 


be  discussed  in  the  past  tense,  not 
by  any  manner  of  means.  Just  about 
the  time  people  thought  they  had 
him  placed,  knew  where  to  find  him 
in  the  dark,  what  does  Griffith  do 
but  strike  out  on  a  new  tangent?  In 
all  the  five  years  aforesaid  Griffith 
made  no  pictures  for  the  ordinary 
motion  picture  theatre  of  commerce. 
Instead,  he  confined  his  activities  to 
the  production  of  shows  chat  could 
be  put  on  at  the  regular  theatres  at 
regular  prices. 

Meanwhile,  the  ruck  of  motion  pic- 
ture exhibitors,  under  whip  and 
spur,  were  doing  their  level  best  to 
keep  in  sight  of  Griffith.  They 
squandered  their  money  on  new  and 
costly  theatres  with  all  the  comforti 
of  home  for  their  patrons  and  some 
prospects  of  dividends  for  them- 
selves. 

At  last  Griffith  relented.  He  re- 
nounced his  appetite  for  profits  in 
dray-loads  and  has  set  to  work  to 
pile  'em  up  in  a  wholesale  way.  In 
other  'words,  he  has  abandoned,  at 
least  for  the  time  being,  the  making 
of  big  spectacles  for  the  high-priced 
regular  theatres  and  is  now  devoting 
his  entire  attention  to  five-reel  fea- 
tures for  the  motion  picture  houses. 
His  first  release  under  the  new  dis- 
pensation was  "The  Greatest  Thing 
in  Life"— there's  a  touch  of  Cali- 
fornia in  that  superlative. 

His  second  picture  in  the  new 
series,  released  just  about  the  time 
this  magazine  goes  to  press,  was 
"The  Romance  of  Happy  Valley." 
That  makes  three  in  a  row  the  titles 
of  which  begin  with  the  definite 
article,  the  first  being  "The  Great 
Love." 

T  HP  late  Charles  H.  Hoyt,  on  the 
other  hand,  pinned  his  faith  to 
the  indefinite  article.  It  was  always 
"A  Brass  Monkey,"  "A  Milk  White 
Flag,"  and  so  on.  If  these  immortals 
of  the  theatre  had  been  working  on 
the  copy  desk  of  a  metropolitan 
daily  and  had  thus  persisted  in  be- 
ginning their  headlines  with  an  arti- 
cle either  definite  or  indefinite  they 
would  have  heard  things  to  their 
disadvantage  from  the  boss  cop,  • 
reader;  they  cer-tain-ly  would.  An-1 
the  next  time  they  did  it  they  „._ 
have  gotten  six  months  twice  a  y*-«- 
In  sooth,  they  do  say  that  in  some 
such  way  as  this  Griffith  became  ad- 
dicted to  motion  pictures.  One  of 
those  Baltimore  -  Sun  -  confident*, 
war-story  kind  of  yarns  that  float  up 
and  down  the  Rialto  has  it  that  Grif- 
fith, when  he  was  younger  than  he 
ever  has  been  since,  aspired  to  be  a 
poet.  Yes,  a  poet !  He  did  not  work 
at  that  trade  long  before  his  meal 
ticket  was  used  up.  Hoping  to  buy 
another  he  wrote  a  story,  according 
to  the  legend.  As  no  one  would  print 
the  story  he  had  no  choice  but  to 
make  it  into  a  motion  picture. 
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TEST  PLAYERS  IN    THE  WORLD 
APPEAR  IN  SCREEN  PLAYS 

From  the  pens  of  famous  playwrights  and  novelists,  and 
in  which  David  Belasco  himself  becomes  an  actor  again. 


DAVID  BELASCO,  America's  foremost 
theatrical  producer,  known  the  world 
over  for  his  devotion  to  the  art  of  the 
stage,  maker  of  great  footlight  stars,  whose  pro- 
ductions are  numbered  by  the  score  and  whose 
theatres — like  his  name — are  known  far  and 
wide,  north  and  south,  east  and  west,  no  less 
abroad  than  at  home,  who  is  sought  by  every 
writer  of  plays  and  under  whose  management 
every  actor  and  actress  aspires  some  day  to  be 
— David  Belasco  is  once  more  an  actor!  Yet 
.-it  is  not  upon  the  stage  that  Mr.  Belasco  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  capacity  in  which  his  distinguished 
career  was  begun.  Instead,  Mr.  Belasco  makes 
his  bow  once  more  as  an  actor  on  the  screen. 
The  footlights  will  not  know  the  man  who  has 
done  so  much  for  the  art  of  the  theatre,  but  the 
cinema  will  carry  his  face  and  figure,  his  char- 
acteristic gestures,  his  acting  as  a  whole  to  au- 
diences in  every  city,  town  and  hamlet  where 
there  are  audiences  to  be  assembled. 

Time  and  again,  motion,  picture  producers 
have  sought  to  induce  Mr.  Belasco  to  identify 
himself  in  some  manner  with  the  screen.  To 
every  offer,  however,  he  has  turned  a  deaf  ear. 
No  money  inducement  would  tempt  him ;  no 
other  consideration,  either,  would  move  him. 
But,  when  the  Stage  Women's  War  Relief  asked 
him  to  become  an  actor  again  to  assist  in  the 
famous  society's  patriotic  efforts  to  raise  a  huge 
sum  for  the  relief  and  entertainment  of  soldiers 
and  sailors,  he  listened  and — he  consented. 

"Then,"  as  one  member  of  the  committee  put 
it,  "we  went  on — in  fear  and  trepidation.  'We 
want  you  to  act,  Mr.  Belasco,'  we  told  him, 
'but  not  on  the  stage.'  He  looked  at  us  a  mo- 
ment, quizzically,  a  little  perplexed,  a  little  mys- 
tified. 'If  I  am  not  to  act  on  the  stage,'  he  said, 
'then — where?"  It  was  the  psychological  mo- 
ment. It  was  then  or  never.  For  a  period  that 
seemed  interminable  none  of  us  spoke.  Finally 
"""soine  brave  soul  blurted  out :  'On  the  screen, 
Mr.  "£elasco — for  the  movies.'  Then  came  one 
or  those  rare,  golden  Belasco  smiles.  'Very 
well,'  he  said,  quietly,  'whatever  you  think  best. 
I  want  to  help  the  soldiers  all  I  can  and  by 
every  means  in  my  power."  " 


A  ND  so,  David  Belasco  became  an  actor  again. 
And  with  him,  acting  for  the  same  cause — 
all  rendering  this  professional  service,  priceless 
in  the  aggregate,  without  a  penny  of  remunera- 
tion to  themselves — are  a  host  of  other   famous 
stage   folk.     Not   only   did   the   greatest   players 
Ci   :'-e  English-speaking  stage,  men  and  women 
*'*  '.  gladly  give  their  services,  but  to   the  list 
iunteers  also  were  added  the  names  of  illus- 
trious playwrights  and   authors  whose  pens  be- 
-vne    instantly    occupied    in    providing    suitable 
scenarios. 

Within  a  few  days,  the  first  of  these  remark- 
able productions — all  of  them  two-reel  comedies 
or  dramas — will  begin  its  tour  of  the  theatres 
of  the  world.  Mr.  Belasco,  maker  of  stars,  is 
himself  starred  by  the  Stage  Women's  organi- 
zation in  a  play  by  Calder  Johnstone,  bearing  the 
title,  appropriately  enough,  "A  Star  Overnight." 
In  his  support  appear  such  prominent  players  as 
Hilda  Spong,  Gladys  Morris,  Elizabeth  Risdori, 


Mrs.  Nate  Rothschild,  Kathleen  Nesbitt,  Edward 
Martindel  and  Bruce  McRae. 

Twelve  productions — one  for  each'  month  in 
the  year  are  included  in  this  marvellous1  Stage 
Women's  Green  Room  series.  Five  have  been 
completed — the  remaining  seven  are  being  pro- 
duced as  rapidly  as  circumstances  will  permit. 
And  even  now  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Uni- 
versal Film  Company,  selected  by  the  Stage 
Women's  society  to  distribute  its  product  all 
over  the  world,  prints  of  the  precious  negatives 
are  being  made.  Presently,  every  Universal  Ex- 
change in  this  country  and  abroad  will  be  sup- 
plied with  copies. 

All  the  money  raised  through  the  distribution 
of  these  dozen  photo-plays  is  to  be  employed 
by  the  Stage  Women's  War  Relief  in  erecting 
and  maintaining  a  theatre  in  the  Grand  Central 
Palace  Debarkation  Hospital  No.  5.  This,  of 
course,  was  explained  to  the  players  and,  ac- 
cordingly their  services  were  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  committee,  itself  scarcely  less  dis- 
tinguished than  the  distinguished  men  and 
women  who  came  to  its  assistance  for,  included 
among  it  are  Jessie  Bonstelle,  Rachel  Crothers, 
Mrs.  Shelley  Hull,  Louise  Closser  Hale,  and 
Mary  H.  Kirkpatrick. 

"I  am  indeed  proud,"  says  President  Laemmle 
of  Universal,  "that  the  Universal  should  have 
been  selected  by  the  Stage  Women's  War  Relief 
for  the  distribution  of  the  society's  pictures.  For 
years  I  have  dreamed,  in  common  with  other 
motion  picture  producers,  of  assembling  such 
casts.  That,  however,  has  been  impossible.  Some 
of  the  players  could  not  be  induced  to  forsake 
the  stage  for  the  screen  and,  in  some  instances, 
where  two  or  three  could  be  engaged,  the  others 
were  not  available.  It  was  only  a  great  com- 
mon cause,  calling  to  their  generosity,  appeal- 
ing to  their  patriotism,  that  could  have  brought 
so  many  famous  stage  folk  together. 

"I  have  seen  the  five  photo-plays  already  com- 
pleted and  they  are  wonderful.  Take  the  second, 
for  instance.  It  bears  the  title,  'Winning  His 
Wife,'  and  was  written  by  Katherine  Kava- 
naugh.  The  cast  includes  Cyril  Maude,  Violet 
Heming,  Capt.  Fred  Lloyd,  Mrs.  Sam  Harris, 
David  Bispham,  Mrs.  Charles  King  and  Louise 
Closser  Hale.  Where,  in  an  entertainment  of 
similar  duration,  could  so  many  noted  players 
be  &en?  And  this  is  true  also  of  all  the  others." 
*  *  * 

TPHE  third,  "Fighting  Mad,"  was  written  by 
Samuel  Hopkins  Adams  and  is  played  by 
Maclyn  Arbuckle,  Miss  Percy  Haswell,  J.  J. 
McGraw  and  Dana  de  Harte.  The  fourth,  bear- 
ing the  title,  "The  Mad  Woman,"  is  a  poignant, 
stirring  drama  by  Howard  E.  Miller,  and  in- 
cludes in  its  remarkable  cast  Nance  O'Neil, 
Alfred  Hickman,  Paul  Gilmore,  Ben  Grauer, 
Thamara  Swirskaya  and  her  quartette,  Mildred 
Holland,  Mme.  Mathilde  Cottrelly  and  Tyrone 
Power. 

The  fifth— and  the  last  of  those  already  com- 
pleted— is  "The  Honorable  Cad,"  written  by  the 
novelist  and  dramatist,  Frederick  Arnold  Kum- 
mer.  In  its  list  of  players  are  Ethelbert  Hale, 
Phoebe  Foster,  Mrs.  John  M.  Pierce,  Yvette 
Guilbert,  the  late  Shelley  Hull,  Mrs.  Will- 


iam Farnum,  Julia  Dean  and  Edmund  Breese. 
"And,"  continued  Mr.  Laemmle,  "the  seven 
still  to  be  made  to  complete  the  series  will  be 
presented  by  players  no  less  famous.  Indeed, 
another  great  figure  of  the  American  stage, 
Oaniel  Frohman,  who,  like  David  Belasco,  is 
reverred  for  what  he  has  done  for  American 
drama  and  American  dramatists,  will  be  seen 
in  one  of  the  productions  shortly  to  be  finished 
at  the  society's  studio.  Among  others  available, 
who  have  pledged  their  services  to  the  Stage 
Women's  War  Relief,  are  Leo  Ditrichstein,  Ann 
Murdock,  Robert  B.  Mantell,  Florence  Nash, 
Mary  Nash,  Henry  Miller,  Blanche  Bates,  Will- 
ard  Mack,  John  Drew,  Ruth  Chatterton,  Lillian 
Russell,  William  Collier,  Julia  Arthur,  Edith 
Wynne  Matthison,  Adelaide  and  Hughes,  Clara 
Joel,  Florence  Moore,  Fay  Bainter,  H.  B.  War- 
ner, Otis  Skinner,  Minnie  Dupree,  Alice  Brady, 
and  several  more  whose  names  have  not  yet 
been  announced.  It  is  a  wonderful  aggregation. 
And  the  appearance  of  these  great  players  and 
these  great  stage  folk  in  these  splendid  screen 
productions  means  the  setting  of  a  new  and  a 
higher  and  a  better  standard  in  all  motion  pic- 
ture production." 


OC'ENARIOS  from  which  the  seven  remaining 
productions  will  be  made  come  from  authors 
who  are  widely  known  throughout  the  country. 
For  instance,  Louise  Closser  Hale,  famous  for 
her  magazine  stories  and  novels  no  less  than 
for  her  acting,  is  the  author  of  "Good  Times 
Evans."  This  story  will  shortly  appear  in  serial 
form  in  McClure's  Magazine.  Willard  Mack 
contributes  "Banked  Fires."  Rachel  Crothers, 
famous  for  her  plays,  is  the  author  of  "A  Bit 
of  Love."  Jessie  Bonstelle's  pen  produced  "Lit- 
tlest Reason,"  and  Wallace  Clifton  is  the  au- 
thor of  "Inner  Circles."  Then  there  are  also 
scenarios  by  Cosmo  Hamilton,  Anthony  Paul 
Kelly,  Charles  Rann  Kennedy  and  Edwin  Milton 
Royle. 

The  seven  photo-plays  yet  to  be  made  will  be 
completed  without  delay  and,  in  the  meantime, 
the  soldier  patients  of  the  great  hospital  will  not 
be  without  the  relief  and  entertainment  for 
which  the  famous  stage  folk  have  contributed 
their  services.  The  society  has  funds  enough  on 
hand  to  begin  the  work.  Universal  will  see  to 
it  that  distribution  goes  on  rapidly  through  its 
numerous  exchanges  and  that  the  public  at  large 
is  afforded  the  widest  opportunity  to  see  the 
society's  great  film  productions. 


QARL  LAEMMLE,  president  of  Universal 
Film  Co.,  has  just  received  a  letter  from 
J.  A.  C.  Chandler,  chief  of  the  Division  of  Re- 
habilitation, Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, Washington,  D.  C.,  thanking  him  for  his 
offer  to  take  into  Universal  film  inspection  de- 
partments soldiers  who  have  lost  one  or  both 
legs  in  the  war. 

Mr.  Chandler  praised  the  spirit  in  which  the 
offer  was  made  and  stated  that  if  other  film 
companies  would  adopt  Mr.  Laemmle's  ideas 
that  a  difficult  problem  would  be  partially  solved. 
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Gloria   Swanson,   who   is 

rapidly    coming    to    the 

fore    in    Paramount    and 

Artcraft   pictures 


May  Allison's  next  Metro 

picture   is   entitled   "Her 

Inspiration" 


Corinne      Griffith     is     a 

busy    girl    in    her    next 

Vitagraph   picture,   "The 

Adventure    Shop" 


Lillian  Gish,  the  heroin 
in   D.  \V.  Griffith's  "The" 
Greatest  Thing  in  Life"  ' 


Mme.  Alia  Nazimova  is  now  in  California  working 
on  her  next  picture,  entitled  "The  Red  Lantern" 


MIRILO    GOES    TO    THE    MOVIES 


BROADWAY.  "THE  HEART  OF 
HUMANITY,"  with  Dorothy  Phillips. 
The  best  thing  about  "The  Heart  of 
Humanity"  is  that  it  brings  to  the 
fore  Allen  Holubar,  producer.  Right 
at  this  moment  we  are  going  to 
make  a  quick,  snappy  prediction : 
Allen  Holubar  will  be  long  and  fa- 
vorably heard  from.  The  back- 
grounds for  "The  Heart  of  Human- 
ity" are  the  Canadian  woods  and 
Europe.  The  story  is  replete  with 
well  worked-out  dramatic  situations 
in  which  Dorothy  Phillips  plays  a 
role  well  suited  to  her.  Scenically 
'he  picture  is  magnificent.  I  think 
that's  about  all,  except  don't  miss  it. 

*        *        * 

fTRAND.  "VIRTUOUS  WIVES," 
with  Anita  Stewart.  It  is  delightful 
to  have  Anita  Stewart  back  with  us 
once  more,  but  that  she  should  have 
returned  to  the  screen  in  "Virtuous 
Wives"  is  to  our  mind  unfortunate. 
"Virtuous  Wives,"  which  burlesques 
society  to  the  nth  degree  may  please 
the  Bolsheviki  element  in  the  audi- 
ence, but  is  a  positive  insult  to  the 
intelligence  of  anyone  with  a  gram- 
mar school  education.  True,  a  good 
director  in  the  person  of  George 
Loane  Tucker  and  an  excellent  cast 
whic'  "includes  Conway  Tearle,  Ed- 
win ArdiW  and  Mrs.  DeWolf  Hop- 
per have  been  provided,  but  taken 
v  - 


all  in  all  "Virtuous  Wives"  would 
never  have  been  our  choice  as  the 
story  to  bring  back  Anita  Stewart 
to  the  screen. 

*  *        * 

RIALTO.  "STRING  BEANS,"  with 
Charles  Ray.  "String  Beans"  is  a 
Thomas  Ince  production  directed  by 
Victor  L.  Scherzinger  and  is  a  funny 
story  convincingly  told,  well  cast 
and  has  in  addition  Charles  Ray  who 
is  at  his  best  in  a  part  just  suited 
to  him.  There  is  nothing  remark- 
able about  the  picture,  it  is  just 
good  comedy,  and  equally  good  en- 
tertainment. 

*  *        * 

RIALTO.  "LITTLE  Miss  HOVER," 
with  Marguerite  Clark.  "Little  Miss 
Hover"  is  a  screen  adaptation  of 
Mrs.  Maria  Thompson  Davies'  book 
"The  Golden  Bird."  The  film  proves 
fairly  entertaining,  and  tells  the 
story  of  a  society  girl's  idea  of  win- 
ning the  war  by  saving  and  sell- 
ing all  the  eggs  she  can  obtain. 
Anything  pertaining  to  eggs  is  gen- 
erally funny,  and  the  adventures  of 
Marguerite  Clark  to  obtain  them 

prove  doubly  so. 

*  *        * 

RIVOLI.  "EYE  FOR  EYE,"  with 
Mme.  Alia  Nazimova.  Henry  Kis- 
tenmaecker's  play,  "L'Occident"  is 
the  basis  for  the  photo-play  "Eye 


for  Eye."  As  an  Arabian  dancing 
girl  Nazimova  has  an  exciting  time 
of  it,  until  rescued  from  slavery 
by  a  French  naval  officer,  who  it 
seemed  to  us  was  wearing  an  Eng- 
lish officer's  uniform.  It  also  seems 
to  us  that  Cappelani,  who  is  a 
French  director,  should  have  known 
better.  The  desert  scenes  are  re- 
markably good,  the  photography 
particularly  worthy  of  comment.  The 
lack  of  attention  paid  to  detail  is 
the  big  flaw  in  the  direction  of  this 
picture. 

*  *        * 

STRAND.  "THE  GREATEST  THING 
IN  LIFE,"  with  Lillian  Gish  and 
Robert  Harron.  "The  Greatest  Thing 
in  Life,"  was  a  typical  Griffith  pic- 
ture. Typical  inasmuch  as  the  story 
once  again  brings  the  same  Griffith 
propaganda  to  the  fore,  namely 
once  again  we  have  war  and  its  at- 
tendant battles,  love  and  regenera- 
tion. However,  this  must  be  said 
of  "The  Greatest  Thing  in  Life," 
it  is  an  interesting  story  of  the  war, 
the  battle-scenes  have  plenty  of 
kick  and  Lillian  Gish  as  the  girl  and 
Robert  Harroun  as  the  boy  are  all 
that  can  be  asked  for. 

*  *        * 

RIVOLI.  "THE  HEART  OF  WE- 
TONA,"  with  Norma  Talmadge.  Syd- 
ney A.  Franklyn  is  mostly  responsi- 


ble for  the  success  of  Norma  Tal- 
madge's  latest  picture  "The  Heart  of 
Wetona."  As  the  title  of  the  film 
indicates  this  is  an  Indian  story  with 
Miss  Talmadge  as  the  daughter  of 
the  tribe's  chief.  The  beauty  of  the 
natural  settings,  the  splendid  per- 
formance of  the  star,  and  that  of  the 
excellent  cast  that  surrounds  her  all 
go  toward  making  "The  Heart  of 
Wetona"  a  delightful  evening's  di- 
version. 

*  *        * 

RIALTO.  "THE  HOPE  CHEST," 
with  Dorothy  Gish.  "The  Hope 
Chest"  without  Dorothy  Gish  would 
be  hopeless,  but  with  her  becomes  as 
clever  a  farce  as  the  writer  has  seen 
in  some  time.  Miss  Gish  plays  the 
most  improbable  characters  in  the 
most  plausable  way  and  with  the  aid 
of  her  animated  arms  and  hands 
makes  "The  Hope  Chest"  an  amus- 
ing and  unusual  photo-play. 

*  *        * 
STRAND.  "UNDER  THE  TOP,"  with 

Fred  Stone.  Stunts  and  acrobatics 
alone,  particularly  when  they  seem 
unnatural,  are  not  enough  to  put 
over  a  picture.  Somehow  or  other 
Stone  does  not  seem  at  home  in  pic- 
tures. "The  Goat,"  his  first  film  was 
a  disappointment  and  "Under  the 
Top"  may  also  be  put  in  the  same 
category. 


UNWINDING  T] 


REEL 


of  a  fairy  prince  whose 
appetite  can  best  be  appeased  by 
buttermilk  and  cake !  For  a  time 
Madge  Kennedy,  in  her  latest  pic- 
ture, "Day  Dreams,"  by  Cosmo 
h=  ii,  looks  up  to  him  as  her 
heaven-sent  beau  ideal.  The  Gold- 
\\_\n  star  is  Primrose,  a  goose  girl, 
whose  d.  earn  that  a  white  knight  is 
soon  to  come  and  claim  her  as  his 
princess  charming  leads  her  into 
ludicrous  situations — such  situations 
as  make  Madge  Kennedy  stand  out 
as  a  queen  of  screen  comedy. 

This  buttermilk  and  cake  prince, 
white  knight,  as  he  is  made  to 
7jrA:laim  himself  to  her,  is  neither  a 
prim  nor  a  knight.  He  is  just 
t  .  Dan  O'Hara,  an  honest,  hard- 
wo-King  villager,  upon  whom  the 
i61e  o.'  :>  bogus  knight  is  thrust  by 
Georg'-  Graham,  a  wealthy  concrete 
manufr"-*  rer  who  is  in  love  with  ' 
Primros  and  uses  Dan  in  an  at- 
terr."*  .o  disillusion  her — to  explode 
1  ^ream  of  fairyland.  Dan  rebels 
at  the  thought  of  deceiving  so  sweet 
and  innocent  a  flower,  as  he  terms 
Primrose  in  protesting  to  George. 

But  Dan  is  forced  to  continue  his 
part  in  the  plot.  He  is  shielding  a 
brother,  whom  George  threatens  to 
prosecute  for  criminal  negligence  at 
his  plant  unless  Dan  does  his  bid- 
ding. So  Dan,  decked  in  the  garb 


of  a  knight  of  old,  presents  himself 
before  her  highness  his  fairy  prin- 
cess. She  is  enthralled  and  rushes 
to  take  the  glad  tidings  to  Grandma 
and  Grandpa  Burn,  who  have  always 
scoffed  at  her  dream. 

But  even  fairy  knights  feel  the 
need  of  food.  So  Dan  tells  Prim- 
rose he  is  hungry  and  she  replies 
that  anything  he  desires  will  be 
promptly  on  his  plate.  Imagine 
Primrose's  surprise  when  her  fairy 
knight  blurts  out  that  buttermilk 
and  cake  is  his  favorite  afternoon 
repast.  She  runs  again  to  her 
grandparents  to  let  them  know  her 
drtam  lover's  gastronomic  wishes. 
They  chuckle  inwardly  and  then  go 
into  the  kitchen  for  the  viands, 
Grandpa  declaring:  "Methinks  he'd 
prefer  beer  and  cheese."  Dan  does 
away  with  the  lunch  in  quick  time, 
Primrose  noting  how  much  he 
seems  to  relish  it.  Later  when  her 
fairy  dream  is  dispelled  and  she 
weds  Dan,  Primrose  punishes  him 
for  his  part  in  the  plot  by  compelling 
him  to  dine  on  buttermilk  and  cake 
for  days  after  their  marriage. 


AN     old-fashioned     country     store 

plays   a   prominent   part   in    "Sis 

Hopkins."     The  star  is  Mabel  Nor- 

mand.     It  is  such   an   emporium   as 


can  be  found  nowadays  only  in  the 
smallest  villages,  and  it  is  such  a 
place  that  New  Harmony  is. 

Down  to  the  smallest  detail  the 
store  is  a  replica  of  the  kind  every- 
one knows.  Hams  and  gingham, 
soap  and  shoes,  mackerel  and  bay 
rum  crowd  the  shelves  and  floor. 
Needless  to  say  a  large  stock  of 
stick  candy,  lollypops  and  molasses 
"kisses"  are  in  the  glass  show- 
cases. Miss  Normand  said  that  not 
since  "Joan  of  Plattsburg"  had  she 
enjoyed  herself  so  much.  Most  peo- 
ple remember  the  army  canteen 
around  which  important  scenes  in 
the  comedy-drama  were  played. 
And  the  same  thing  happened  to  the 
stock  of  sweets  in  "Sis  Hopkins" 
that  befell  other  candies  in  the 
former  play. 

Director  Clarence  G.  Badger  and 
his  assistant  had  their  hands  full — 
or  rather  Miss  Normand  had  her 
hands  full — of  candy  and  they  had 
to  see  to  it  that  the  stuff  lasted  long 
enough  to  photograph  the  scenes. 
Happy  and  care-free  because  of  her 
fondness  for  the  part  she  was  play- 
ing, nothing  was  easier  for  the  star 
than  to  stroll  over  and  abstract  a 
peppermint  stick. 

This  happened  over  and  over 
again.  Once  she  had  begun  to  at- 
tack the  candy  it  was  useless  to  ask 


her  to  put  it  back.  And  gradually 
the  show-case  began  to  look  as  if 
it  needed  replenishing.  Director 
Badger  was  in  despair.  Finally  he 
had  a  happy  thought. 

"If  you'll  only  wait  until  we  finish 
the  last  scene  in  the  store,  you  can 
have  all  the  candy,"  he  said.  But 
that  didn't  work.  Miss  Normand 
proved  a  sort  of  kleptomaniac.  She 
didn't  realize  she  had  a  lollypop  in 
her  mouth  until  reminded  of  it. 

Then  her  director  determined  to 
play  a  joke  on  her.  When  she  stole 
her  next  cinnamon  stick  and  tried 
to  munch  it,  she  cried  out  in  pain. 

"Why,  I  might  have  broken  my 
teeth  on  this  horrid  old  fake  candy !" 
she  shrieked.  "I  think  you're  down- 
right mean — all  of  you."  And  it 
took  the  sprightly  star  ten  whole  min- 
utes to  forgive  her  director  for  hav- 
ing "property"  confectionery  placed 

where  the  genuine  sweets  had  been. 

*        *        *' 

JQ AVID  WARK  GRIFFITH, 
"Doug"  Fairbanks,  Mary  Pick- 
ford,  Charley  Chaplin  and  William  ' 
S.  Hart,  have  formed  a  combination, 
and  will  hereafter  release  direct  to 
the  exhibitors.  This  will  eliminate 
the  middleman  distributor. 

The  new  organization  will  not  be- 
gin operations  until  the  completion 
of  existing  contracts. 
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Bessie  Love,  popular  ingenue  who 
now     heads     her     own     company 


Enrico  Caruso,  whose  next  Artcraft 
picture  is  said  to  excel  "My  Cousin" 


Sheldon  Lewis,  one  of  the  most  versatile  actors  on  the 
American  stage  is  well  known  to  movie  fans — having 
appeared  with  great  success  in  many  serials.  He  will 
be  featured  in  the  Virginia  Pearson  productions 


Lina  Cavalieri  in  a  desolate  scene  from 
"The  Two  Brides,"  her  next  screen  pro- 
duction. Mme.  Cavalieri  has  just  re- 
turned to  Europe,  where  she  expects 
to  start  her  own  company 


AS  THEATRE  MAGAZINE   GOES  TO   PRESS 

•we  understand 

Norma     Talmadge     is     now     in     the     East. 
Bessie  Love  will  be  seen  in  "The  Enchanted  Barn." 

Edwin  Carewe  will  in  the   future   direct  Viola  Dana. 

I 

Earl   Williams   will   appear   in   "The    Highest    Trump." 

Corinne     Griffith    will    appear    in    "The    Girl    Question." 

"Silent    Strength"    will    have    Harry   T.    Morey   as   star. 

Irving  Cummings    is   now   working    at   the    Selig    Studios. 

Charles  Richman  will  be  featured  in  "The  Echo   of   Youth." 

Samuel  Goldfish  has  changed  his  name  to  Samuel  Goldwyn. 

Carl  E.  Carlton  to  screen  Col.  Whittesley's  "Lost  Battalion." 

Paul  J.  Rainey  is  back  in  America  with  new  Russian  pictures. 

George  M.  Cohan  is  said  to  be  through  with  the  silent  drama. 

Louise  Huff  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Studios  Girl  Club. 

Clarence  Badger   has   been   chosen  as    Madge    Kennedy's   director. 

H.  Rothapfel  resigns  as  managing  director  of  the  Rialto  and  Rivoli. 

Hugo  Riesenfeld  is  now  managing  director  of  the  Rialto  and  Rivoli. 

Jos.   L.   Plunkett  becomes  managing  director  of  the  Strand  Theatre. 
•  W 

Billie  Rhodes  is  to  appear  in  a  film  entitled  "The  Girl  of  My  Dreams." 

"Mother"  Mollie  McConnell  is  still  mothering  at  the  Universal  Studios. 

,     M .  x>.~» 

John  B.  O'Brien  is  general  director  of  Virginia  Pearson  Photoplays,  Inc. 

Catherine  Calvert's  next  picture  is  entitled  "Marriage  for  Convenience." 
Julian  Eltinge's  next  picture  will    be    entitled    "A    Fascinating  Widower." 
All    allied    countries   have  taken  pictures  of  President  Wilson  and  his  party. 
Dustin   Farnum  is  now  hard  at  work  at  the   Brunton   Studios  in  California. 
"The    Hidden    Truth"    is    the    title    of    Anna    Case's   first     screen    production. 
Kay    Laurel    is    in    Beverly    Hill,    Calif.,    working    on    a    Rex    Beach    production. 
"Code    of    the    Yukon"    is    now    in    course  of  production,  with  Mitchell  Lewis  as  star. 
i  Vitagraph's  first  big  production  of  the  year  is  "The  Lion  and  the  Mouse,"  with  Alice  Joyce. 

I  James  J.  Corbett  is  to  appear     in     a     2o-episode     serial,  "The  Adventures  of  Gentleman  Jim." 

t*gl 

The  Virginia  Pearson  Photoplays,  Inc.,  have  rented  the  Thanhouser  Studios  at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
Mary    Pickford    will    receive    $250,000.00  from  the  First    National    Exhibitors'  Circuit  for  each  negative. 
Famous  Players-Lasky  Corp.  have  purchased  film  rights  to  "Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen"  for  Marguerite  Clark. 
The   new  $250,000.00  Ince  studio  at  Culver  City  has   been    occupied  by  Dorothy  Dalton,  Enid  Bennett,  Charles  Ray. 
Mary  Anderson's  first  Christmas  present  this  year  came  from  Japan,  with  England  and  Australia  a  close  second  and  third. 
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Blanche  Sweet  as   "Dimny   Parcot"   and  Matt  Moore  as   "Noll   Winsor." 
The      specialist      attempts      to      arouse      Dimny      from      her      trance 


"Noll  Winsor"  arrives  at  the  crucial 
moment  to  save  Dimny  as  she  faints 


ggg    -,      ,-  ^   .    .  ~~. 

Blanche   Sweet   in   dual    role   of 
"Alice     and      Dimny      Parcot" 


"Dimny  Parcot"  and  Belgium  refugees,  watch- 
ing    the     enforced     evacuation     of     the     city 


"Dimny    Parcot"    and    "Noll    Winsor" 
awaiting  their  passports  into  Belgium 


"Dimny  Parcot"  seeking  direction  from  train  crew  and  stranger  for  trans- 
portation to  Belgium,  where  she  hopes  to  locate  her  mother   and  sister 


'THE   UNPARDONABLE   SIN' 

A  GARSON-NEILAN    PRODUCTION 


(Above) 

This  winter  has  seen  a 
scarcity  of  so-called  snow 
pictures,  therefore,  more 
than  the  usual  amount  of 
interest  has  been  mani- 
fested in  the  forthcoming 
Artcraft  production  en- 
titled "Shark  Monroe," 
starring  William  S.  Hart. 
The  picture  above  shows 
one  of  the  many  beauti- 
ful snow  scenes  in  this 
production 


(Below) 

An  open  stretch  of  land 
down  on  Long  Island 
which  was  used  by  Albert 
Capellani  in  screening 
"Eye  for  Eye."  The 
tents  are  the  dressing 
rooms  of  the  players — 
the  horses  are  real  Ara- 
bian steeds  —  imported 
from  Kentucky  and — the 
machine  is  not  a  Ford 


The  First  National  Exhibitors'  Circuit  an- 
nounce the  release  of  "The  Fighting  Roose- 
velts."  This  picture  was  made  just  previous 
to  the  death  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
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MARMON 


Tlie  Choice  of  France 

In  the  hour  of  peril  when  the  French 
motor  car  factories  were  en&a&edin  war 
work,  France,  the  birthplace  of  the  mod- 
ern motor  car,  turned  to  America  for 
help  to  supply  her  &reat  army  staff  with 
means  of  reliable  transportation.  France 
knew  what  she  wanted  —  reliability, 
endurance,  speed  and  ease  of  riding. 

We  consider  it  the  highest  endorse- 
ment that  in  this  crucial  time  the 
French  governmental  motor  experts 
chose  the  Marmon  34  as  the  American 
product  suited  to  their  needs. 

Every  Marmon  owner  may  well  con- 
sider this  a  tribute  to  his  judgment. 

NORDYKE  &  MARMON 
COMPANY 

EitmblutMd  1851  :  INDIANAPOLIS 
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United  Staffs  Tires 

are  Goo<Mires 
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'Royal  Cord' 
One  of  /Ae  fine 


/ 
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A  Titan  Among  Tires 

The  'Royal  Cord'  is  super-strong.  It  has  more  than 
enough  strength  in  the  carcass.  More  than  enough  thick- 
ness in  the  side-wall.  More  than  enough  toughness  in 
the  tread. 

The  tire  structure  is  built  up  of  powerful,  sinewy  cords 
— tens  of  thousands  of  them  in  many  layers.  Each  adds 
its  individual  strength  to  the  tremendous  sum-total  of  the 
tire  as  a  whole. 

The  layers  of  cords  are  placed  diagonally  in  opposite 
directions.  Each  cord  and  each  layer  has  free  play — en- 
tirely unrestricted  by  cross-weave.  Also,  cords  and  layers 
are  impregnated  with  live,  springy  rubber. 

So,  in  addition  to  giant  strength,  there  is  about  the 
'  Royal  Cord '  an  aliveness  and  responsiveness  that  is 
amazing. 

The  '  Royal  Cord  '  is  one  of  five  distinctive  United  States 
Tires — all  good  tires — all  built  with  the  surplus  strength 
that  means  long  life  and  lowest  cost  per  mile. 

No  matter  what  type  of  car  you  drive, 
or  what  kind  of  roads  you  travel,  there 
are  United  States  Tires  that  will  exactly 
meet  your  needs. 

Alto    Tires   for  Motor    Trucks, 
Motorcycles,  Bicycles  and  Airplanes. 
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"Onyx" 


Hosiery 


Ren.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 


Irresistible  is  the  lure  of  "Onyx"  Silk  Hosiery  which  season 
after  season,  through  its  charm  and  beauty  appeals  to  all 
women  whose  aim  is  to  secure  perfect  harmony  of  dress. 

Always  of  uniform  excellence  and  correct  in  style,  "Onyx" 
offers  an  extensive  selection  in  the  newest  colorings,  plain 
and  fancy  clockings,  also  lace  ankle  and  all  overs  of  sheer- 
est gauze  and  medium  weights  adapted  for  state  occasions 
and  formal  use  at  popular  prices. 

Sold  at  Good  Shops  Everywhere 

Emery  &  Beers  Company  Inc. 

Sole  Owners  of  "Ony.r"  and  Wholesale  Distributors 

New  York 
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BROADWAY   is   running  the   dramatic 
and    musical    gamut. 

There's  sprightly  musical  comedy  for 
the  tired  business  man,  Tolstoi  for  the 
high-brow,  bedroom  farce  for  the  bored, 
Dunsany  for  the  litterateur,  melodrama 
and  spy  plays  for  those 
who  enjoy  a  thrill. 

Of  course,  you  can't 
see  them  all.  (The 
critics  do,  but  then  they 
have  to!)  You  mayn't 
have  the  inclination,  or 
the  time — or,  perhaps, 
the  money. 

But  you  can  choose 
those  you  are  sure  to 
enjoy.  But  how?  you 
say.  By  reading  the 
THEATRE  MAGAZINE. 
Then  you'll  know  all 
about  the  players  in 
each  attraction,  about 
the  plot,  the  author,  the 
scenery — 'n  everything. 

And  when  you're 
walking  down  the  ave- 
nue in  your  new  spring 
clothes,  and  your  com- 
panion leaves  you  with 
the  words,  "I've  had  a 
charming  afternoon. 
How  do  you  keep  posted 
on  things  theatrical?  I 
was  fascinated  by  your 
account  of  the  players 
and  the  plays."  Then 
perhaps  you'll  take  our 
tip  and  become  a  regular 
subscriber ! 


We   already  know   Jane   Cowl   as   star, 
and  playwright.     Enter  Miss  Cowl,  author. 
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SEX  on  the  stage  is 
a  perplexing  prob- 
lem. 

Jane  Cowl,  who  pos- 
sesses the  two  import- 
ant B's  —  beauty  and 
trains — says  in  her  ar- 
ticle entitled  ''Stage  Sex 
— Right  and  Wrong," 
in  the  April  number  of 
the  THEATRE  MAGAZINE, 
"If  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence would  only  take 
up  this  matter  of  sex 
and  settle  it  for  the 
whole  world,  a  great 
favor  would  surely  be 
conferred  upon  all 
women." 

Miss  Cowl  has  other 
interesting  views  on  this 
question.  In  her  article, 
the  cabaret,  too,  comes 
in  for  its  share  of  criti- 
cism. 
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interesting   than    the   performers. 

It  is  a  strange  audience— all  in  dressing- 
gowns,  on  which  the  Red  Cross  shows 
prominently. 

And  undoubtedly  it  is  the  most  appre- 
ciative audience  in  the  great  city,  for  it 
hurrahs  with  joy,  yells 
for  the  songs  it  likes 
best,  and  stamps  canes 
for  applause. 

Our  boys  at  the  De- 
barkation Hospitals  have 
all  been  in  "the  big  show 
over  there,"  and  now 
that  they  are  back,  the 
Stage  Women's  War  Re- 
lief is  making  things 
merry  for  them. 

Winter  Garden  show 
girls  dance  for  them, 
high-salaried  c  o  m  e  d  i- 
ennes  keep  them  amused, 
and  operatic  songbirds 
warble  their  highest 
notes  for  their  enter- 
tainment. 

Louise  Closser  Hale, 
one  of  the  guiding  spir- 
its of  the  Stage 
Women's  War  Relief 
has  written  a  fascinat- 
ing story,  full  of  per- 
sonal touches,  about  the 
soldiers  and  the  shows 
given  for  them.  It  is 
illustrated  with  an  un- 
usual picture  of  the 
boys,  and  will  be  in  the 
April  issue! 
Watch  for  it! 
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=  IMPORT  ANT  NOTICE 
TO  SUBSCRIBERS 


If  you  change  your  address,  we  must  ask  that  you  notify  us  not  later  than 
the  tenth  of  the  month,  otherwise  the  next  issue  will  go  to  your  old 
address  and  we  cannot  replace  it, 

THE  PUBLISHERS. 


i  O  you  know  that 
David  War  field 
was  once  associated  with 
the  Weber  and  Fields 
Music  Hall,  and  played 
comic  Hebrew  parts, 
once  making  his  entrance 
in  a  baby  carriage,  his 
face  made  up  with 
whiskers  ? 

This  is  only  one  of  the 
sprightly  "Do  You 
Know"  items  in  the  next 
number!  You  shouldn't 
miss  the  others. 


THE  Drama — Music 
— Movies  —  Foot- 
light  Fashions  —  Ama- 
teur Theatricals  —  all 
these  regular  depart- 
ments and  many  other 
features  in  the  April 
issue. 
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No  master  record  shall  be  considered  as 

satisfactory  and  complete  and  perfect  until  it   I  | 

•*\f*?*'*       ,' 
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has  been  approved  not  only  by  an  authorized 
representative  of  the  Victor  Company,  but  also   y 

by  the  artist.... 

* 

fxtract  from  Victor  artists  contract 

Every  Victrola  Record 
is  approved  by  the 
artist  who  made  it 

Our  contract  demands  it 

Not  only  must  every  Victrola  Record  receive  the  approval 
of  the  Victor  Recording  Laboratory  before  it  is  listed  in  the 
Victor  Record  catalog,  but  the  artist  who  makes  the  record  must 
also  be  satisfied  that  it  portrays  his  or  her  art  with  absolute 
fidelity. 

When  you  play  a  Victrola  Record  on  the  Victrola,  you 
can  be  sure  the  interpretation  you  hear  is  exactly  as  the  artist 
sang  or  played  it — exactly  as  he  or  she  wishes  you  to  hear  it. 

So  true  to  life  in  every  detail  that  Victrola  Records  have 
also  earned  for  themselves  the  universal  and  enthusiastic 
approval  of  the  great  final  judge — the  music-loving  public. 

'  jttf^Sfc^  There  are  Victors  and  Victrolas  in  great  variety 

from  $12  to  $950. 

Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  ^demonstrate  the 
Victrola  and  play  your  favorite  music  for  you. 
Saenger  Voice  Culture  Records  are  invaluable  to 
vocal  students — ask  to  hear  them. 
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1  Caruso  as  Des  Gneux  m  Manon  Loscaui    4  Melba  as  Marguerite  in  Faust 

2  Ear-far  as  Tosca  5   Gluck  as  Nodda  in  fcigliacci 
Galli-Curci  as  Gilda  in  RigoUtto       6  McCormack  as  5ir  Edgar  in  Lucia 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,   N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


Victrola 

Important  Notice.  Victor  Records  and  Victor 
Machines  are  scientifically  coordinated  ard 
synchronized  in  the  processes  of  manufac- 
ture, and  their  use.  one  with  the  other,  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  a  perfect  reproduction. 

New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  r  t 
all  dealers  on  the  1st  of  each  month 

*'Virtro!a"  is  the  registered  Trademark  of 
the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Company  desig- 
nating the  products  ot  this  Company  only. 


'HIS  MASTERS  VOICE' 
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REG.  U.S-  PAT.  OFF. 


7  Ignacc  Jan fiidenevreki  10  DeluoiasriganimBartierofSevtlk 

s  Sdiiimanntli'mkas.^utCTamTimatwv   11   Homer  as  AmncrismAida 
9  Efrcm  Zimbaltst  12  Martinclli  as  Mario  inTosca 

13  Jascha  Heititz 
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ADOLF   BOLM 

Dancing  in  the  ballet-burlesque  "Petruschka"  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
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OUR  UNCOMME] 


JL  MANAGERS 


By   CLAYTON    HAMILTON 


THOUGH  the  drama  is  an  art,  the  theatre, 
which  is  the  only  medium  through  which 
the  art  of  the  drama  can  be  delivered  to 
the  public,  is  necessarily  a  commercial  institu- 
tion ;  and  it  is  entirely  fitting  that  what  is  of 
necessity  a  business  should  be  controlled  and 
conducted  by  business  men. 

No  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  history  of 
the  drama  in  its  very  greatest  periods  has  any 
patience,  in  theory,  with  the  complaints  made 
frequently  in  print  against  the  fact  that  our 
theatre  is  conducted  by  a  group  of  so-called 
"commercial  managers."  The  main  trouble  with 
these  magnates  is  not  that  they  are  commercial, 
but  that  they  are  not  commercial  enough.  They 
are  not  nearly  so  commercial,  for  example,  as 
Moliere  and  Shakespeare,  both  of  whom  began 
life  as  penniless  actors  and  ended  life  as  rich 
proprietors,  because  of  their  careful  conduct  of 
a  business  whose  only  asset,  at  the  outset,  was 
their  own  ability  to  please  the  public. 

It  would  not  be  reasonable  to  complain  be- 
cause our  managers  are  business  men,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  many  reasons  for 
complaining  that  their  conduct  of  the  theatre 
business  is  exceedingly  unbusinesslike.  It  is  so 
unbusinesslike  that,  if  the  facts  were  known 
to  those  tired  business  men  from  further  down- 
town who  sometimes  patronize  the  theatres  of 
Times  Square,  these  latter  would  be  certainly 
amazed  and  probably  amused. 

Any  author  who  has  ever  sold  or  tried  to 
sell  a  play,  any  actor  who  has  ever  been  engaged 
for  a  Broadway  production,  must  have  a  funny 
tale  or  two  to  tell  about  the  slipshod  conduct 
of  the  theatre  business,  which  would  sound 
astonishing  to  any  director  of  a  down-town  cor- 
poration. 


IMAGINE  a  railroad  or  a  factory  or  a  bank 
conducted  by  a  president,  or  general  mana- 
ger, who  often  broke  appointments  made  upon 
his  own  initiative,  seldom  answered  letters, 
changed  his  mind  about  important  matters  three 
or  four  times  a  week,  and  forgot  each  day  what 
he  had  said  the  day  before,  worked  sixteen 
hours  one  day  and  none  at  all  the  next,  and  fre- 
quently disappeared  from  his  office  for  a  week 
or  two  without  leaving  any  address.  Under 
such  a  regime,  any  bank  or  factory  or  railroad 
would  go  bankrupt  in  a  month;  yet  this  is  the 
history,  not  of  one  or  two  of  our  managerial 
offices,  but  of  at  least  a  dozen  of  them. 

As  a  whole,  there  is  no  more  amiable  class  of 
men  than  our  theatre  magnates ;  most  of  our 
actors  will  testify  to  that,  and  most  of  our  play- 
wrights also ;  but  to  regard  them  seriously  as 
men  of  business  would  be  absurd.  They  are 
gamblers  (and  everybody  loves  a  gambler)  ; 
they  are  adventurers  (and  everybody  loves  an 
adventurer)  ;  but  of  business,  and  of  the  meth- 
ods by  which  business  is  customarily  conducted, 
they  are  as  innocent  as  any  child  or  artist  in 
the  world.  If  an  author  or  an  actor  should 
forget  his  appointments,  neglect  his  mail,  and 
break  his  contracts,  he  would  be  pointed  out  as 
a  miserable  victim  of  that  damning  disease  which 
is  popularly  labelled  "the  artistic  temperament"; 
but,  whenever  a  theatre  manager  commits  these 
selfsame  sins,  his  office-boy  explains  that  the 
chief  was  "busy." 


That  atmosphere  of  opcra-bouffe  which  per- 
meates our  theatre  offices  is  rather  amusing  now 
and  then  to  our  actors  and  our  authors,  who,  as 
a  rule,  are  much  more  businesslike  than  the 
magnates  who  employ  them ;  but  the  situation, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  intimate,  is  perhaps  of  no 
immediate  concern  to  the  theatre-going  public. 
Assuredly,  the  present  writer,  who  holds  in 
affectionate  regard  many  of  these  amiable  mana- 
gers, feels  no  desire  to  parade  in  print  a  satiric 
record  of  their  manifest  shortcomings  as  mere 
men  of  business.  If  they  wish  to  be  "tempera- 
mental"— whatever  that  rather  silly-sounding 
adjective  may  mean — they  can  afford  to  be  so. 
Creative  artists  are  the  only  people  in  the  world 
who  can  seldom  afford  to  be  "temperamental." 
Artists  are  manufacturers;  and  manufacturers 
are  reasonably  expected,  in  our  homely  Amer- 
ican phrase,  to  deliver  the  goods,  and  to  effect 
this  delivery  on  time. 


BUT  there  are  one  or  two  habitual  shortcom- 
ings of  our  managers  which  affect  adversely 
the  receipts  at  the  box-office;  and  th^sje  may  be 
discussed  in  public,  to  the  ultimate  advantage  of 
all  concerned.  One  of  these  shortcomings  is  so 
obvious  that  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  call 
it  to  the  carpet.  When  the  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  announces  that  the  daily 
express  train  from  New  York  to  Chicago  will 
leave  the  station  at  two  P.  M.,  it  leaves  at  two 
P.  M.,  but,  when  a  theatre  manager  announces 
that  his  new  play  will  begin  at  eight-fifteeii, 
it  usually  begins  at  eight  forty-five.  Any  rail- 
road president  who  missed  by  half  an  hour  the 
minute  advertised  for  the  departure  of  his  most 
important  train  would  be  dismissed  as  a  man 
unfitted  to  conduct  a  big  business ;  any  general 
who  missed  by  thirty  seconds  the  appointed  mo- 
ment for  sending  over  a  barrage  or  launching 
the  infantry  over  the  top  would  be  degraded 
and  disgraced ;  yet  our  theatre  managers,  who 
are  presumed  to  be  men  of  business,  like  our 
generals  and  our  presidents  of  railroads,  habit- 
ually disregard  the  time-table  which  they  have 
previously  paid  money  to  announce  through  the 
advertising  pages  of  the  public  prints. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  newspapers  are  con- 
ducted by  business  men  and  regulated  on  a 
Business  basis;  they  go  to  press  at  a  definite 
minute,  and  none  of  their  writers  are  permitted 
to  overstep  the  mark.  Therefore,  the  first-night 
reviewers,  in  order  to  fulfill  their  commercial 
obligation  to  get  to  press  on  time,  are  frequent- 
ly forced  to  leave  the  theatre  before  seeing  the 
last  act. 


THE  managers  complain.  They  often  say, 
"So-and-So  'knocked'  my  play ;  but  he 
didn't  even  stay  to  see  the  end  of  it ;  I  saw  him 
walk  out" ;  but  they  seldom  pause  to  realize  that 
this  same  commentator,  the  hypothetic  Mr.  So- 
and-So,  would  have  stayed  until  the  end  if  the 
piece  had  been  started  at  the  moment  which  the 
manager  had  advertised,  instead  of  at  a  moment 
vaguely  snatched  at,  half  an  hour  later. 

In  response  to  this  complaint,  the  managers 
are  accustomed  to  reply  naively,  "But  we  couldn't 
ring  up  at  eight-fifteen;  nobody  was  there;  we 


had  to  hold  the  curtain  for  the  audience."  It 
is  true,  of  course,  that  every  normal  house  con- 
tains a  certain  small  number  of  "very  vulgar  peo- 
ple, always  arrayed  in  evening  dress,  and  always 
ostentatiously  the  purchasers  of  agency  tickets 
at  a  premium,  who  are  so  ill-bred  as  to  disturb 
the  other  members  of  the  audience  by  inten- 
tionally coming  late ;  but  the  counted  number  of 
these  deliberate  barbarians  is  always  compara- 
tively small.  Even  these  people  might  endeavor 
to  get  into  their  seats  on  time  if  they  felt  at 
all  assured  that  the  curtain  would  rise  on  time. 
The  very  patrons  who  habitually  come  late  to 
the  theatre,  and  against  whom  our  managers 
complain,  would  never  think  of  missing  an  ex- 
press train  from  New  York  to  Chicago.  These 
people  always  manage  somehow  to  get  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Station  on  time,  because  they  have 
been  taught  to  realize  the  fact  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  means  what  it  says  when  it 
publishes  a  schedule  of  trains ;  but  when  they 
read  the  announcements  of  the  theatres,  they  say 
from  habit,  "Let  us  sit  around  another  half  an 
hour,"  and  "Let  us  have  another  drink."  The 
result  is  frequently  unfair  to  the  author  and  also 
to  the  actors. 

Another  point  that  is  important  to  the  public 
is  that  our  so-called  "commercial  managers"  are 
so  uncommercial  in  the  conduct  of  their  busi- 
ness that  they  have  never  yet  made  any  appre- 
ciable effort  to  coordinate  a  common  pro- 
gramme for  the  launching  of  new  plays.  What 
is  practically  termed  the  "producing  season"  in 
New  York  has  lately  been  extended  to  forty 
weeks  out  of  every  recurrent  fifty-two.  In  each 
year,  approximately  one  hundred  and  sixty  the- 
atrical productions  are  launched  for  the  first  time 
in  the  American  metropolis.  This  constitutes  an 
arithmetic  average  of  four  new  plays  per  week, 
throughout  the  active  season. 


THIS  average  of  new  productions,  though 
excessive  if  regarded  in  the  light  of  his- 
tory, would  not  be  too  numerically  vast  for  the 
consumption  of  our  modern  cosmopolis,  the 
largest  and  most  varied  city  in  the  entire  written 
record  of  the  world,  if  it  were  arranged,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  reasonable  calendar,  by  a  com- 
mittee of  calculating  men  of  business.  But.  to 
arrange  this  hypothetic  calendar  of  new  pro- 
ductions, our  so-called  "commercial  managers" 
have  obviously  neglected,  in  the  popular  and 
current  phrase,  to  "get  together." 

In  the  two  weeks  antedating  Christmas,  1918. 
no  new  play  was  presented  to  the  theatre-going 
public  of  New  York;  but,  in  Christmas  week,  no 
less  than  eleven  new  productions  were  imposed 
upon  the  public.  During  the  week  initiated  on 
Monday,  January  6,  1919.  only  one  new  play  was 
offered  for  consideration ;  but,  during  the  fol- 
lowing week,  no  less  than  half  a  dozen  plays 
were  presented  for  attention.  It  is  scarcely  nec- 
essary to  note  the  fact  that  a  schedule  of  this 
sort  is  totally  unbusinesslike.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  obviously  distractive  of  a  sympathetic  re- 
sponse from  the  professional  reviewers  of  the 
theatre.  To  regard  the  problem  humanly,  what 
can  be  expected  by  a  manager  from  a  reporter 
who  is  required  to  kill  time  for  two  weeks  or 
three,  with  nothing  whatsoever  to  write  a  piece 
about,  and  is  then  (Concluded  on  page  173.) 
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Photos  White 

Lily  Cahill  as  Madame 
de  Chesne,  the  former 
wife  of  the  Marquis 


The  Marquis  (right — Leo 
Ditriohstein)  boasts  of  his 
conquests  over  women  to 
Pierre  (Brandon  Tynan)  in 
"The  Marquis  de  Priola,"  at 
the  Liberty 


As  Madame  De  Valleroi, 
the  frivolous  social  butter- 
fly whose  affair  with  the 
Marquis  is  one  in  the  epi- 
sodes of  "The  Marquis  de 
Priola" 
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SCENE   IN   "THE   VELVET  LADY,"   A    MUSICAL   HIT   AT   THE    NEW  AMSTERDAM 


A     NEW     DITRICHSTEIN     PLAY     AND     A     MUSICAL     COMEDY     SUCCESS 


MUSIC    AND   MUSICIANS 

Five  operatic  premieres  mark  a 
busy    month  for  the  song  lover 

By  PIERRE  V.  R.  KEY 


ALONG  time  ago  a  wise  person  observed 
competition  to  be  the  life  of  trade.  It 
is  a  bit  of  the  spice,  also.  New  York 
has  made  this  discovery  during  the  past  month, 
and  will  vouch  that  it  is  as  applicable  to  art  as 
to  commerce,  and  may  be  even  more  interesting. 

Take  the  field  of  opera — the  fertile  field  where 
the  Metropolitan  and  the  Chicago  companies 
lately  have  been  clashing  their  ploughshares  in 
a  fashion  to  set  the  town  by  its  heels  and 
tongues  to  wagging. 

It  has  been  a  month  of  music  of  all  kinds,  but 
especially  a  month  of  opera  music.  All  else  has 
fallen  into  the  shadow ;  not  completely,  yet 
sufficiently,  eclipsed.  And  largely  because  of 
those  events  known  as  premieres — which  the 
public  loves  and  critics  regard  as  annoying 
occasions  provocative  of  excess  work. 

Five  times  the  premiere  signal  bell  has 
clanged.  Such  racing  as  has  ensued !  "Crispino 
e  la  Comare"  led  the  way  to  all  others  by  put- 
ting in  a  first  appearance,  after  a  long  sojourn  on 
the  shelf,  over  at  the  Metropolitan.  The 
brothers  Ricci  should  be  held  responsible;  they 
wrote  it.  For  Antonio  Scotti  it  was  a  pleasur- 
able scamper;  an  afternoon  to  unleash  his  ebul- 
lient spirits  and  invoke  from  his  audience  its 
old-time  cry.  He  can  harden  their  hearts, 
Mr.  Scotti,  but  given  its  chance  his  versatile  art 
also  can  tickle  them. 

In  other  respects  the  cast  inclined  in  the  re- 
quired frothy  direction ;  all  other  save  one. 
Sophie  Braslau's  Le  Comare  proved  the  out- 
landish exception.  Someone  seemed  at  fault, 
and  he  must  be  a  solemn  soul,  for  he  made  up 
the  American  singer  to  look  like  a  cousin  to 
Hamlet's  ghost.  But  Sophie  sang  well. 

Her  gorgeous  contralto  is  losing  much  of  its 
former  throatiness.  and  we  rejoice;  there's 
a  voice  for  you,  when  Miss  Braslau  elects  not  to 
swallow  it. 


THOMAS  CHALMERS  and  Andres  de  Seg- 
urola  found  their  chances,  and  Frieda 
Hempel  had  her's.  But  Miss  Hempel's  comedy 
is  all  off  the  same  piece  of  cloth.  She  is  always 
Miss  Hempel  no  matter  what  the  role.  Her 
singing  helped,  and  in  the  interpolated  "Carnival 
of  Venice"  her  fiorature  flowed  less  jerkily  than 
it  usually  does.  For  a  lyric  soprano  her  voice 
discloses  some  agile  moments. 

"La  Reine  Fiammette"  came  next,  also  at  the 
Metropolitan,  a  veritable  bomb  of  color  right  off 
Boris  Anisfeld's  brush.  One's  impression  of 
his  Russian  impressionism  is  a  mass  of  purples 
and  greens  and  reds  sprinkled  with  much  else 
besides.  The  artist's  touch  is  there,  in  multitu- 
dinous detail,  for  Anisfeld  omits  nothing  the 
fancy  can  fetch. 

But  the  opera  itself  is  quite  a  different 
thing.  If  it  were  not  for  Xavier  Leroux's 
music  "Fiammette"  might  have  a  living  chance. 
The  story  is  there,  and  a  good  one;  the  very 
one  Catulle  Mendes  put  into  a  play  which  is 
drama  of  a  tragic  kind.  It  dips  back  into  six- 
teenth century  days  and  surges  about  a  lovely 
young  queen  who  provoked  a  bad,  bad  cardinal 
by  her  religious  views. 


Of  course,  he  incited  the  worthless  consort, 
Giorgio,  into  complicity  in  the  assassination 
plot.  Giorgio  was  not  exactly  a  loving  husband, 
nor  a  nervy  one,  for  he  grew  shaky  at  the 
eleventh  hour  and  warned  Fiammette.  It  was 
unnecessary;  she  already  knew.  Even  as  she 
sat  calmly  watching  the  fete  dancers  on  the 
terrace  Danielo,  the  monk,  was  creeping  near 
with  his  knife.  Danielo  alone  did  not  know — 
that  the  blade  was  intended  for  the  woman  of 
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CARLO    HACKETT 

A  welcome  addition  to  the  musical  roster  is  this 
young  Bostonian.  Before  he  went  to  Europe,  he 
had  sung  only  in  concert,  but  at  his  d£but  in  "The 
Barber  of  Seville"  at  the  Metropolitan  he  scored 
a  popular  success.  He  has  a  light,  "white"  voice 

the  convent  whom  he  loved ;  the  woman  whose 
arms  had  held  him  only  a  few  hours  before. 
Because  her  identity  had  been  skilfully  masked. 
Only  when  he  raised  his  arm  did  recognition 
clothe  the  queen  in  a  protecting  armor.  After- 
ward she  abdicated  to  save  her  lover  the  death 
penalty  his  failure  decreed.  Then  the  cardinal 
consigned  them  both  to  the  headsman's  axe. 

With  such  fabric  as  a  basis  a  composer 
should  start  well.  But  Leroux  never  did.  He 
wandered  far  from  what  should  have  been  his 
individual  road,  into  other  musicians'  fields, 
snipping  here  and  there  melodic  flowers  reared 
by  other  hands.  He  had  a  good  memory ;  but, 
being  a  patchwork  of  so  many  men's  ideas  the 
"Fiammette"  score  hesitates  as  to  which  way  to 
go.  Too  many  masters  may  have  been  calling. 

Mechanically,  a  workmanlike  task  was  per- 
formed. Leroux  was  acquainted  with  the  orches- 
tra and  could  write  for  it  in  ways  to  put  becom- 
ing dress  upon  such  musical  framework  as  is 
there.  But  in  few  places  does  sustained  melody 
sing  sincerely ;  few  places  where  the  dramatic 
idea  meets  its  musical  consort,  where  power  and 
color  merge  with  each  other  in  gripping  effects. 

Miss  Farrar  was  a  lovely  queen.  No  more 
human  bit  of  acting  has  come  under  the  eyes 


than  she  gave  in  the  scene  after  her  abdication — 
a  wearied  soul  plucking  pearls  from  her  crown 
and  casting  them  through  the  window  to  the 
poor  outside.  She  sang  fervently,  though  her 
voice  rebelled  occasionally  at  altiuidinous  notes. 

Hipolito  Lazaro  actually  startled  us  for  a 
time.  He  began  so  reposefully,  with  such  re- 
strained and  grateful  tone,  that  it  seemed  at 
last  he  had  decided  to  allow  his  beautiful  voice 
to  go  its  lyric  way.  Then,  straightway,  he  be- 
came stentorian  again,  a  vocal  hercules  threat- 
ening the  security  of  swaying  chandeliers.  Leon 
Rothier  must  have  been  a  realistic  cardinal : 
everyone  detested  him  so  thoroughly.  Perhaps 
all  that  saved  him  was  his  splendid  singing. 
Adamo  Didur  rightfully  refused  to  touch  up 
the  colorless  role  of  the  reptilian  Giorgio  .  .  . 
for  which  we  thank  him  as  much  as  we  do 
Mary  Ellis  for  the  charming  things  she  did  in 
two  small  parts. 

From  the  Metropolitan  we  struck  eastward 
across  town ;  to  the  Lexington  theatre  for  the 
Chicago  opera  opening.  Cleofonte  Campanini 
still  is  on  deck ;  he  paces  the  bridge  in  a  mas- 
terly way.  On  this  evening  he  went  below. 
seized  his  conductor's  baton  and  shivered  the 
timbers  leading  the  rousing  "Gismonda"  score. 

Another  titled  lady — this  time  a  duchess — was 
in  trouble.  It  seems,  according  to  the  way  the 
librettist  saw  things,  that  an  admirer  was  in  a 
hurry  to  put  the  little  heir  to  the  duchy  of 
Athens  where  he  would  be  a  pebble  out  of  the 
path.  A  tiger's  den  being  conveniently  adjacent 
Zaccaria  arranged  to  have  the  youngster  de- 
posited therein.  Thereafter  he  could  marry  the 
ladv  and  issue  such  orders  as  he  would. 


ALL  might  have  been  well  according  to  Zac- 
caria's  lights  if  the  sturdy  falconer  Almerio 
had  not  been  taking  his  morning  stroll  just  as 
Gismonda  swore  by  her  faith  to  marry  the  man 
who  should  save  her  little  boy. 

Loving  the  mother,  Almerio  recognized  a 
fortuitous  chance  to  level  social  barriers  in 
what  obviously  was  the  one  and  only  way.  In 
no  time  at  all  he  discovered  it  to  be  his  lucky 
day,  for  after  a  brief  argument  with  the  tiger  he 
reappeared,  bearing  the  unharmed  lad  in  his 
arms. 

Right  then  Gismonda  did  an  unsportsmanlike 
thing:  she  rebelled  at  her  bargain.  Fortunately 
for  Almerio,  a  Bishop  had  heard  Gismonda  make 
her  vow,  and  he  warned  her  it  must  be  kept. 
The  Athens  populace  upheld  him,  after  the  duch- 
ess had  secluded  herself  in  a  convent,  where  Al- 
merio followed.  To  his  love  declaration  Gis- 
monda offered  to  go  secretly  to  the  falconer's 
dwelling,  and  there  to  remain  over  night;  and 
she  did  go,  hoping  to  dissuade  the  peasant  from 
his  matrimonial  idea.  The  persistent  Zaccaria, 
intent  then  upon  Almerio's  elimination,  followed ; 
but  it  was  his  life  which  was  ended,  by  Gismonda 
herself.  With  heroic  self-sacrifice  the  falconer 
assumed  the  guilt,  which  seems  to  have  been 
just  the  thing  to  do,  for  then  Gismonda  turned 
to  him— to  fulfill  her  sacred  pledge. 

A  large  and  noteworthy  audience  attended  the 
New  York  premiere  of  Henri  Fevrier's  opera, 
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YVONNE  GALL  AS  JULIET 

Formerly  of  the  Paris  Opera  and  lately 
at  the  Teatro  Colon,  in  Buenos  Aires, 
who  recently  made  her  New  York  d£but 


ROSA  RAISA  AS  TOSCA 

The  Russian  dramatic  soprano  whom 

Chicago    and    New    York    have    both 

acclaimed 


GUIDO  CICCOLINI 
The  young  Italian  tenor  whose  success 
on  tour  with  the  Chicago  Opera  re- 
sulted in  a  regular  engagement  with 
the  company 


Goldberg 

DOROTHY  JARDON 

Formerly    a   vaudeville   favorite   who 

has    advanced    from    light    to    grand 

opera 


ALESSANDRO  DOLCI  IN  "AIDA" 
The  Italian  dramatic  tenor  who,  be- 
fore coming  to  this   country,  gained 
success  abroad 


Matsette 
JOHN  O'SULLIYAN 

The  "French"  dramatic  tenor  of  the 

Chicago    Opera,    really    an    Irishman, 

who    has    sung  successfully  in  many 

European  cities 
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including  the  composer  himself.  He  need  not 
have  been  ashamed  of  his  music.  Of  like  sub- 
stance to  his  own  "Monna  Vanna"  it  strikes 
boldly  beneath  the  surface  of  things.  Not  great, 
perhaps,  and  not  wholly  original — for  Fevrier, 
too,  has  the  tendency  of  plucking  out  of  the  air 
another  man's  music.  Still,  in  "Gismonda"  he 
has  assimilated  more  cleverly  than  Leroux;  and 
the  Fevrier  musical  tints  are  laid  on  with  a 
surer  brush. 

Omnipotently  into  the  picture,  soon  after  the 
first  curtain,  strode  Mary  Garden;  bursting  with 
vigor  and  gestures  and  sliding  into  the  music 
with  that  vocal  exclusivity  wholly  her  own.  She 
was  welcomed,  and  rewelcomed  almost  endlessly 
at  each  intermission,  for  Mary  is  Mary  in  every 
city  in  the  land. 

A  new  French  tenor  made  his  debut  in  the 
person  of  Charles  Fontaine.  He  has  the  ath- 
lete's physique,  but  no  Olympian  vocal  champion- 
ship. Reliable  and  intelligent,  as  most  French 
singers  are,  and  with  a  voice  that  twangs  a  bit 
through  over-centering  at  the  nose.  Zaccaria 
was  done  by  Alfred  Maguenat,  a  dramatic  artist 
who  should  never  attempt  to  sing.  It  was  dif- 
ferent when  Marcel  Journet— long  absent  from 
our  midst — loosed  his  rolling  basso.  There  were 
times  when  we  feared  his  tones  would  wash  us 
out  of  our  seat. 

Xot  content  with  this  premiere,  Mr.  Campa- 
nini  offered  another,  on  the  following  Friday 
night.  It  was  "Le  Chemineau,"  the  great  vaga- 
bond play  of  Jean  Richepin,  which  offered 
such  inspiring  material  that  even  Leroux,  who 
had  another  chance  in  spite  of  "Fiammette," 
could  not  go  utterly  wrong.  His  music  had  a 
more  definite  mould,  and,  being  more  Leroux. 
carried  some  genuine  appeal.  It  is  modern  and 
dramatically  stirring,  under  the  firm  support  ot 
the  drama ;  for  here,  unmistakably,  the  play  is 
the  thing. 

George  Baklanoff,  in  the  minor  role  of  Fran- 
gois,  touched  the  people  that  night.  His  big 
scene  at  the  end  of  the  second  act  was  power- 
fully conceived,  an_d  built  to  a  climax  that  left 
the  spectators  gasping  when  he  struck  wildly  at 


the  man  who  had  ranted  freely  of  a  woman's 
misstep.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  expand  on  the 
plot — most  of  us  know  it;  possibly  saw  Otis 
Skinner  portray  the  vagabond  a  few  years  ago. 

M.  Maguenat  had  this  part,  which  commands 
the  actor  to  act  if  events  are  to  hold.  He  was 
moderately  successful,  and  had  his  singing 
been  less  a  squeezing  process  of  voice,  no  doubt 
he  might  have  left  an  impression  of  an  achieve- 
ment well  done. 

To  give  the  baritone  full  credit  it  was  well 
done — one  must  take  account  of  acting,  in 
opera,  as  well  as  singing.  But  the  Toinette  of 
Yvonne  Gall — a  new  French  lyric  soprano  with 
a  round,  beautiful  voice  which  is  allowed  too 
often  to  sound  dry — was  a  fine  character  por- 
trayal and  finer  still  in  its  singing.  A  bit  more 
temperament,  a  touch  of  the  musician's  care  that 
seldom  is  present  when  this  artist  sings,  would 
have  lifted  her  to  the  solitary  pedestal  we  think 
will  not  be  her's. 

The  town  turned  out  on  the  following  Tues- 
day for  Mme.  Galli-Curci  and  to  see  what  it 
should  hear.  Xone  of  the  willingness  of  a  year 
ago,  when  this  singer  made  her  debut  here,  to 
extend  any  benefit  of  doubt.  Right  away  the 
soprano  got  it,  and  it  may  have  hurt.  For  her 
first  air  was  just  below  the  pitch  from  start 
to  finish ;  very,  very  little — which  is  sometimes 
worse. 

Not  until  the  mad  scene  in  the  second  act  of 
the  antiquated  "Linda  cli  Chamounix"  did  Mme. 
Galli-Curci  wake  up  and  get  up  ...  to  the 
notes.  The  mad  scene  saved  her  from  what 
threatened,  for  a  time,  to  be  a  shivery  evening. 
Then  there  was  Riccardo  Stracciari  who  rather 
"took  things  away"  from  the  little  prima  donna. 
"Linda"  is  a  baritone's  opera,  anyway,  and  Mr. 
Campanini  put  in  one  of  the  best  obtainable  for 
the  very  "fat"  role  of  Antonio.  A  luscious  voice, 
Stracciari's.  He  is  prone  to  cut  loose  over  much, 
but  when  he  doesn't  RO  too  far — to  use  an  ex- 
pression favored  by  a  sportingly-inclined  west- 
ern music  critic — ''he's  there." 

Someone  else  in  the  "Linda"  cast  who  also 
"was  there"  that  evening  is  Carolina  Lazzari,  a 


contralto  who  doesn't  try  to  throttle  her  -ni- 
glottis  every  time  she  gives  a  low  note.  Forrest 
Lamont  was  musically  and  mentally  "there- 
abouts" whenever  he  appeared,  but  some  distance 
off  in  the  matter  of  voice.  If  Lamont  only 
would  let  go  of  his.  tone.  But  he  won't.  He 
squeezes  it  out,  like  one  will  peas  from  a  poci. 
Having  sat  through  "Linda"  once  we  can  prom- 
ise never  to  do  so  again. 

There  has  been  much  else  in  the  Chicago 
company's  New  York  season,  just  coming  to  a 
close.  More  than  a  score  of  operas,  which  of 
course  we  have  not  space  to  consider.  But  few 
better  performances  of  "Madama  Butterfly"  have 
been  given  anywhere  than  that  so  superbly  con- 
ducted by  Giorgio  Polacco  and  sung  and  played 
by  a  cast  including  the  dimunitive  Tamaki  Miura 
and  Forrest  Lamont.  The  little  Japanese  with 
the  getting-bigger  voice  describes  Mme.  Miura 
well  enough.  Her  nationality,  and  finesse,  help 
her  through.  Otherwise,  still  more  claque. 

We've  had  also  from  tiie  Campanini  contingent 
"Le  Jongleur  de  Notre  Dame";  Massenet's 
"Manon,"  "Thais,"  with  Miss  Garden  triumph- 
ing manifestly,  with  very  little  on,  and  a 
"Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  in  which  this  artist  was 
supreme ;  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  "Tales  of  Hoff- 
man" and  ''Isabeau"- — which  brings  to  mind  Anna 
Fitziu.  Anna,  who  donned  fleshings  for  her 
Godiva-like  ride.  But  Anna  was  in  no  hurry. 
For  when  her  attendants  pulled  aside  her  cloak 
she  strolled  along  the  terrace  toward  her  waiting 
steed  as  nonchalantly  as  you  please,  her  golden 
hair  hanging  down  her  back. 

Meanwhile,  to  hop  over  to  the  Metropolitan, 
there  were  more  operas  to  hear  while  the  Chi- 
cagoans  were  wailing  on  the  East  Side.  Pretty 
much  the  same  repertoire  was  going  on,  how- 
ever, which  has  been  rotating  these  recent  weeks. 
Nearly  everybody  has  been  well,  thank  you,  for 
the  Campanini  visit  always  wakes  things  up.  A 
word,  though — several,  to  give  her  her  due — 
for  Mabel  Garrison,  the  American  coloratura 
soprano  who  sang  a  Lucia  that  should  have  put 
some  foreign  coloraturists  to  tears.  And  a  new 
American  tenor,  (Concluded  on  page  180.) 


A  DIFFERENCE  OF  OPINION 

By  HUBERT  SAVILE 


QUESTION :— What   is   needed    for   success   on 
the  stage? 

ANSWER:— 
Jane  Cowl — Beauty. 
George   Arliss — Intelligence. 
Eva  Tanguay — Abandon. 
Leo  Ditrichstein — Refinement. 

Ruth   Chatterton Youthfulness. 

Mrs.  Fiske — Maturity. 
Frances  Starr — David  Belasco. 
Lillian  Lorraine — Flo  Ziegfeld. 
Lou  Tellegen — A  wife. 
Geraldine  Farrar — A  husband. 
DeWolf  Hopper — Many  wives. 
Lillian  Russell — Many  husbands. 
Eddie  Foy — Many  children. 


Weber  and  Fields — A  partner. 

Roszika   and   Yansci    Dolly — A    sister. 

Ethel  Barrymore — An  uncle. 

Emily  Stevens — An  aunt. 

Elsie  Janis — A  mother. 

Gaby  Deslys — A  king. 

Maude  Adams — Single  blessedness. 

John  Drew — A  tailor. 

Elsie  Ferguson — A  dressmaker. 

James  K.  Hackett— Height. 

Walker  Whiteside — Diminutiveness. 

May  Irwin — Flesh. 

Irene  Castle — Bones. 

Bertha  Kalich— Hands. 

Florence  Walton — Feet. 

Billie  Burke — Smiles. 


Mary  Nash — Tears. 

Charles  Cherry — The  manners  of  a  gentleman. 

Julian  Eltinge — The  manners  of  a  lady. 

Willie   Collier — Up-to-date    comedy. 

Robert  Mantell — Old-fashioned  tragedy. 

H.  B.  Warner — An  English  accent. 

Irene  Bordoni — A  French  accent. 

Sam  Bernard — A  German  accent. 

Chauncey  Olcott — An  Irish  accent. 

David  Warfield — Imagination. 

Effie  Shannon — Sincerity. 

William  Hodge — Optimism. 

Mrs.  Leslie  Carter — A  past. 

Alice  Brady — A  father. 

George  M.  Cohan — An  American  flag. 

Mary  Pickford— Curls. 
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Frcnn  a  camera  study  by  Maurice  Goldberg 


PATRICIA    COLLIXGE    IN    "TILLIE" 


The  little  Irish  girl  who  everybody  remembers  as  Pollyanna,  has  again  charmed 
by  her  prettiness  and  wistfulness  as  the  Mennonite  maid,  Tillie.  First  seen 
here  as  a  cockney  flower  girl  in  "The  Queen  of  the  Moulin  Rouge,"  she  was 
a  member  of  the  New  Theatre  Company,  originated  the  r61e  of  Youth  in 
"Everywoman,"  and  played  leads  with  Douglas  Fairbanks 


THE    SPOTLIGHT 


N  GOSNELI,,  the 
**-*  pale  gold  girl  in  "Up  In 
Mabel's  Room,"  is  of  Stock- 
Holm,  Sweden.  Perhaps  it 
is  the  well-known  intellectu- 
ality of  Swedish  women,  that 
has  caused  her  to  perform  a 
feat  that  is  unique.  She 
achieved  Broadway  distinc- 
tion after  three  months  on 
the  stage.  Those  three 
months  were  employed  last 


Photo  Campbell 
EVELYN  GOSNELL 


MRS.   CHARLES   G.   CRAIG 

\\7  ITH  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Bannon, 
in  "The  Country  Boy"  and  Aunt 
Maria  in  "Beverly's  Balance,"  Mrs.  Charles 
G.  Craig  has  played  only  negro  mammies 
for  twenty  years.  Miss  Anglin,  who 
loved  her  Aunt  Maria,  said:  "I  can't  im- 
agine your  playing  a  Mammy."  Yet  when 
as  one  of  the  audience,  she  saw  Mrs. 
Craig's  Aunt  Judy  in  "The  Melting  of 
Molly,"  she  said:  "Thumbs  up.  I  wonder 
now  how  you  played  Aunt  Maria."  Mrs. 
Craig  plays  the  mothering  negress  with  her 
white  charges  from  insight  rather  than  ob- 
jective knowledge  of  the  institution  of  the 
old  South.  She  is  a  Californian.  She  was 
born  and  married  in  the  State  of  golden 
associations,  and  went  on  the  stage  seven 
years  after  her  marriage 


summer  in  a  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  stock  company.  Her 
enactment  of  the  role  of  a 
meddling  wife  who  would 
regulate  the  lives  of  others 
is  'so  easeful  and  authorita- 
tive that  wiseacres  who  sit  in 
Critics'  Row  referred  to  her 
long  training.  Her  instant 
success  lends  color  to  the  be- 
lief that  actresses  are  born, 
not  trained 


M 
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fARIE   YERNOX,    who   plays   with   the 
simplicity    of   the    finest    art    her    dif- 
ficult   role    in    "A    Prince    There   Was,"    is 
eight   years    old.      A    veteran    she,    for    she 
has  been   off  and   on   the   stage   for  five   of 
the    eight   years.      Like    Clara    Morris,    she 
gave   her   earliest  promise   as   a   dancer 


ORLANDO  DALY 

THE  character  of  Brabaconne,  the  fop, 
is  one  of  the  best-drawn  and  most 
cleverly  acted  in  Ditrichstein's  "The 
Marquis  de  Priola."  Orlando  Daly,  who 
impersonates  the  high-voiced  dilettante  in 
the  art  of  life,  is  from  the  Australian  bush. 
The  long  way  from  a  bushwhacker's  prim- 
itive state  to  the  hypercivilization  of  French 
comedy  has  been  filled  in  part  by  activities 
as  a  sailor  and  a  soldier  in  the  English  ser- 
vice. Like  Bruce  McRae,  he  lived  life  be- 
fore enacting  it.  Wherefore  he  enacts  it 
with  understanding.  He  put  on  his  first 
grease-paint  for  "The  Lights  o'  London," 
when  he  made  his  debut  with  George  Rig- 
nold's  company,  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre, 
in  Sydney,  Australia 
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MR.  HORNBLOW  GOES  TO  THE  PLAY 


LIBERTY.  "THE  MARQUIS  DE 
PRIOLA."  Play  in  three  acts  by  Henri 
Lavedan.  Produced  on  January  20 
with  this  cast : 

Marquis  de   Priola          Leo   Ditrichsjein 
Pierre  Morain  Brandon  Tynan 

Brabaconne  Orlando  Daly 

Doctor  Savieres  Walter  Howe 

Francesco   '  Adrian  H.  Rosley 

First    Gentleman  Harold    Seton 

Second    Gentleman  Gustav    Bowhan 

Madame    De  Valleroi  Jane   Grey 

Madame  Le   Chesne  Lily   Cahill 

Madame    Savieres         Katherine    Emmet 
Fremme    De   Chambre, 

Josephine    Hamner 

OF  modern  French  writers  of 
distinction,  Henri  Lavedan's 
vogue  in  this  country  has  been  par- 
ticularly limited.  Subject  matter 
and  treatment  never  made  for  wide 
appeal.  "The  Marquis  de  Priola," 
however,  promises  for  him  a  more 
generous  recognition.  It  is  a  play 
that  anyone  can  understand,  the 
career  of  a  refinedly  vicious  volup- 
tuary, who  dies  at  the  height  of  his 
sensual  successes.  Something  of  the 
school  of  Baron  Chevrial,  what 
Mansfield  accomplished  in  that  part 
Leo  Ditrichstein  promises  to  effect 
in  the  role  of  the  dissolute  Marquis. 

Lavedan  herein  presents  a  mar- 
velously  subtle  study  in  decadent 
psychology,  a  Parisian  Don  Juan 
who  pursues  le  jupon  for  the  sheer 
love  of  the  chase.  The  drama 
presents  three  separate  campaigns; 
one  against  a  frivolous  member  of 
society  whom  he  humiliates  after 
extracting  a  confession  of  her  in- 
fatuation for  him ;  the  second  is 
against  his  divorced  wife;  while  in 
the  third,  his  wife's  intimate  friend 
is  the  object  of  his  attack.  Each 
campaign  necessitates  individual 
treatment.  How  expertly  the  Mar- 
quis works,  what  dastardly  skill  he 
employs  in  the  effort  to  win  ig- 
noble success  are  triumphs  of  the 
author's  craft  and  Mr.  Ditrichstein's 
finished  technic. 

The  Liberty  is  a  large  theatre, 
perhaps  somewhat  more  commodious 
than  such  an  intimate  drama  justi- 
fies, but  the  engagement  has  begun 
well  with  a  succession  of  large  and 
enthusiastic  audiences.  Mr.  Ditrich- 
stein's personality  is  vividly  indi- 
vidual, but  his  art  is  so  delicately 
searching,  his  aptness  for  nuance  so 
sure  and  unobtrusive,  his  shading 
of  speech  and  manner  so  revelatory 
that  a  character  in  his  hands  takes 
on  the  aspect  of  a  finished  portrait 


from  the  brush  of  a  master.  Such 
is  the  sketch  he  presents  of  the 
Marquis  de  Priola.  His  death  is 
powerfully  dramatic. 

Brandon  Tynan,  as  his  natural 
son,  acts  with  a  subdued  skill  that 
hides  the  anomaly  of  years.  The 
social  butterfly  is  acted  by  Jane 
Grey.  It  is  not  of  the  genre  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain,  but  it  is  pitched 
in  a  key  valuable  for  purposes  of 
contrast.  It  is  a  very  noble,  dig- 
nified and  feeling  interpretation  that 
Lily  Cahill  gives  of  the  former  wife, 
while  Katherine  Emmett's  sure  and 
finished  methods  lend  truth  and  sin- 
cerity to  the  Marquis's  third  object 
of  attack.  Orlando  Daly  is  drolly 
amusing  as  a  vain,  pompous  Parisian 
who  apes  the  airs,  manners  and 
methods  of  his  idol  in  venery. 


BOOTH.  "THE  WOMAN  IN  ROOM 
13."  Melodrama  in  a  prologue  and 
four  acts  by  Samuel  Shipman  and 
Max  Marcin.  Produced  on  January 
14  with  this  cast : 


Jobn  Bruce 

Laura   Bruce 

Maid 

Bromwell 

Butler 

Dick  Turner 


Lowell  Sherman 

Janet   Beecher 

Adele   Freeman 

Willis  Claire 

William   S.  Ely 

Kenneth   Hill 


"Andy"    Lewis  Will    Deming 

Harriet    Marsh  Fay   Wallace 

Paul  Ramsey  Charles  Waldron 

Lottie   Hanson  Dorothy   Parker 

Edna  Crane  Gail  Kane 

Nellie  Pierce  Catherine  Tower 

Joe  Wells  Charles  Mather 

Chief  of  Police  Carrigan 

De  Witt  C.  Jennings 
Clarke  C.   C.   Quinby 

Prosecuting  Attorney  Dorc  Rogers 

Clerk  of  the  Court         David  Marshall 

T  I  SHE  Woman  in  Room  13"  is  an 
•*•  engrossing  example  of  dramat- 
ic Wacksmithing  as  practised  by  two 
of  America's  foremost  exponents  of 
the  sledge-hammer  school.  It  is 
largely  of  the  "House  of  Glass"  va- 
riety, wherein  a  woman  who  di- 
vorces an  unsatisfactory  husband  is 
relentlessly  pursued  by  him  through 
a  maze  of  thrilling  adventures. 

It  was  Janet  Beecher  who  got  the 
divorce  from  Lowell  Sherman.  He 
at  once  took  to  drink,  which  made 
him  very  black  around  the  eyes,  and 
became  a  private  detective.  As  sucli 
he  was  employed  by  his  former 
wife's  second  husband  to  protect  her 
against  the  machinations  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  sat  in  her  living  room 
and  in  unsubdued  tones  plotted  her 
seduction. 


As  you  may  readily  see,  the  piece 
has  all  the  subtlety  and  finesse  of  a 
pile-driver.  A  few  minutes  later  th« 
lady's  husband,  sitting  in  the  same 
living  room  with  the  detective  ex- 
husband,  with  similar  vociferousness 
planned  her  protection  from  the 
seducer.  The  lady  must  have  been 
secreted  in  a  soundproof  vault. 

At  all  events,  she  was  so  far  mis- 
led as  to  visit  the  seducer's  apart- 
ment hotel.  There  she  was  met  and 
turned  back  by  a  former  mistress 
of  that  fiend  in  human  form.  How- 
ever, the  husband  heard  via  the  dic- 
tograph a  conversation  which  so 
maddened  him  that  he  rushed  up- 
stairs and  shot  Don  Juan  dead. 
Friend  Husband  did  not  know  that 
the  lady  who  at  his  approach  fled 
from  the  apartment  was  not  Janet 
Beecher  at  all,  but  Gail  Kane. 

The  police  accused  everybody  of 
the  murder,  and  the  whole  thing  had 
to  be  threshed  out  in  court.  At 
first,  the  wife,  to  save  her  husband, 
insisted  that  she  had  been  in  the 
room  with  the  murdered  man.  But 
somehow  it  all  got  straightened  out, 
and  even  her  husband  came  to  have 
faith  in  her  sincerity. 

The  scenic  investiture  was  nota- 
ble because  of  the  use  of  two 
scrims.  Through  one  of  them  we 
caught  glimpses  of  the  trial.  Gail 
Kane  wore  the  other  scrim,  and  as 
she  stood  before  a  bright  light  am- 
ply demonstrated  her  eligibility  to 
the  Ziegfeld  ranks. 

Other  artistic  bits  were  contrib- 
uted by  Lowell  Sherman,  who  made 
the  divorced  husband  a  vigorous 
and  interesting  figure,  and  by  Janet 
Beecher,  who  did  all  that  melo- 
drama of  this  school  demands  to 
the  part  of  the  ill-fated  wife.  It 
would  be  hard  to  imagine  even 
Rachel  or  Mrs.  Siddons  getting  any- 
more effect  out  of  the  line,  "Get 
out  before  I  have  you  thrown  out !" 


COMEDY.  "THE  CLIMAX." 
Comedy  in  three  acts  by  Edward 
Locke.  Incidental  music  by  Joseph 
Carl  Breil.  Revived  on  January  16 
with  this  cast : 

John  Raymond  Roy  Walling 

Adelina  Van  Hagen  Eleanor  Painter 

Luigi  Golfonti  Walter  Wilson 

Pietro  Golfonti  Effigham  Pinto 

\  N  inspiration  to  somebody's 
•**•  credit  was  the  revival  of  Ed- 
ward Locke's  "The  Climax,"  which 
was  made  at  the  Comedy  Theatre 
with  Eleanor  Painter  in  the  role  of 
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the  singer  who  by  "mental  sugges- 
tion" believes  she  has  lost  her  voice. 
Effingham  Pinto  as  the  eccentric 
young  pianist  renewed  his  old  time 
hit  but  with  a  difference ;  if  mem- 
ory deceives  not  his  performance  in 
that  earlier  day  stood  out  with  ex- 
traordinary prominence,  a  little  too 
much  so  for  a  true  valuation  of  the 
play.  It  is  as  interesting  now  but 
as  Miss  Painter  is  truly  a  gifted 
singer  the  part  of  "Adelina,"  in  the 
main  very  well  played  by  her,  retires 
it  to  a  splendidly  effective  but  nev- 
ertheless subsidiary  role.  Walter 
Wilson's  old  musician  gains  on  the 
other  hand  by  reason  of  Miss 
Painter's  gift  of  melodious  song. 


PUNCH  AND  JUDY.  "A  NIGHT 
IN  AVIGNON."  Play  in  one  act  by 
Cale  Young  Rice,  with  music  by 
Herbert  E.  Hyde.  "STINGY,"  a 
pantomime  in  one  act  by  Maxwell 
Parry,  with  music  by  Herbert  E. 
Hyde.  ''  THE  LAUGHTER  OF  THE 
GODS,"  a  play  in  three  acts  by  Lord 
Dunsany,  with  music  by  Herbert  E. 
Hyde.  Produced  on  January  15 
with  the  following  players : 

Elisabeth  Patterson,  Beatrice  Maude, 
Aldrich'Bowker,  Edgar  Stehli,  Richard 
Farrell,  Joseph  Graham,  Robert  Fiskc, 
Lael  Davis,  McKay  Morris,  George 
Gaul,  Donald  McClelland,  Harold 
Winston,  Margaret  Mower,  George 
Somnes,  Walter  Geer,  Morgan  Farley, 
Leon  Cunningham,  Elizabeth  Black 

TOO  often  the  cry  for  the  Lit- 
erary Drama  yields  something 
that  doesn't  act.  At  the  Punch  and 
Judy,  however,  where  Stuart  Walk- 
er has  set  up  his  Portmanteau 
Theatre,  Lord  Dunsany,  a  genuine 
poet,  combining  in  himself  the 
qualities  of  a  practiced  and  apt 
dramatist,  is  represented  in  a  triple 
bill  by  a  three-act  play  called  "The 
Laughter  of  the  Gods,"  which  is 
none  other  than  a  gem.  Dunsany 
has  a  style  peculiarly  his  own.  If 
in  the  iterative  use  of  a  phrase  there 
is  a  faint  echo  of  Maeterlinck,  like 
the  Belgian  it  is  used  simply  for 
the  more  positive  predication  of  a 
fact.  He  utilizes  it  too  for  the  sug- 
gestion of  awe  and  mystery.  He 
succeeds,  while  in  the  composition 
of  a  limpid,  impressive  dialogue,  in 
measure  quite  Biblical,  none  sur- 
passes him  in  his  peculiar  field  in 
the  realization  of  genuine  beauty 
and  strength.  Nor  is  the  Irishman 
deficient  in  humor.  Throughout 
his  work  is  a  vein  of  kindly,  gentle 
satire  punctuated  by  philosophical 
meaning  that  lifts  his  output  into 
the  realms  of  pure  literature. 

Like  "The  Gods  of  the  Mountain" 
this  later  piece  in  which  their 


mocking  laughter  derides  man's  fu- 
tile and  vain  struggles  against  the 
inimitable  laws  of  fate  is  quite 
Greek-like  in  its  presentation  of  the 
fact  that  the  human  element  is  but 
the  plaything  of  the  gods.  By 
blackmail  a  High  Priest  is  per- 
suaded to  declare  a  perjured  reve- 
lation that  the  King  may  be  induced 
to  remove  his  capital  from  the  Jun- 
gle City  of  Thek  back  to  Barbul- 
el-Sharnak,  a  more  civilized  haunt 
of  man.  His  courtiers  and  their 
wives  in  particular  are  anxious  for 
the  change.  The  King,  a  sceptic, 
has  a  neurotic  wife  who  foresees 
the  impending  doom  that  the  un- 
belief and  perjury  of  the  court  is 
sure  to  bring  about.  It  comes. 
Darkness  falls  upon  the  land,  the 
heavens  open,  the  earth  rends  itself 
and  death  and  destruction  envelop 
king,  court,  and  palace.  As  the 
havoc  reaches  its  height,  and  the 
thunder  peals,  the  voice  of  the 
recreant,  conscience-stricken  priest 
is  heard  exclaiming:  "It  is  the 
laughter  of  the  gods." 

The  period,  about  the  time  of  the 
decadence  of  Babylon,  permits  of  one 
of  those  bizarre  exotic  settings,  a  riot 
of  color  yet  still  controlled  by  a 
central  idea  and  a  picturesqueness 
of  coitume  that  brings  into  vivid 
relief  the  barbaric  quality  of  the 
theme. 

The  greater  part  of  the  acting 
was  in  keeping  with  the  value  of 
the  text  and  a  nicely  balanced,  un- 
obtrusive result  was  obtained  in  de- 
veloping its  humor  and  mystery. 
King  Karnos  was  a  regal  personage 
as  impersonated  by  McKay  Mor- 
ris. The  sceptic  quality  was  very 
subtly  suggested.  Ichtharion,  the 
dissatisfied  courtier  and  his  wife 
were  played  in  the  spirit  of  true 
comedy  by  Aldrich  Bowker  and 
Elisabeth  Patterson.  The  nerve- 
disturbed  Queen,  by  Margaret 
Mower,  was  beautiful  both  in  its 
outward  and  internal  revelation, 
while  George  Gaul  brought  presence 
and  fine  elocution  to  his  personation 
of  the  conscience-stricken  priest. 

"A  Night  in  Avignon,"  which 
opened  the  bill,  is  a  one-act  play 
by  Cale  Young  Rice,  a  poetical  epi- 
sode in  the  life  of  Petrarch.  Its 
dainty  elusive  content  was  never 
realized.  George  Gaul  was  over 
strenuous  as  the  author  of  the  son- 
nets. Margaret  Mower  faintly  sug- 
gested the  disillusioned  Laura,  who 
discovers  that  even  poets  are  at  best 
but  men. 

"Stingy,"  a  one-act  pantomime 
which  followed  was  entirely  too  in- 
fantile and  parochial  for  metropoli- 
tan consumption. 


ELTINGE.  "Up  IN  MABEL'S 
ROOM."  Farce  in  three  acts  by 
Wilson  Collison  and  Otto  Harbach. 
Produced  on  January  15  with  this 
cast: 

Kruger  Frederick  Sutton 

Corliss  Harry  C.   Bradley 

Jimmy  Larchmont  Walter  Jones 

Alicia  Larchmont  Evelyn  Gosnell 

Garry   Ainsworth  John   Cumberland 

Geraldine  Enid  Markey 

Mabel    Essington  Hazel    Dawn 

Martha   Weldon  Lucy    Cotton 

Arthur  Weldon  H.  Dudley  Hawley 

Marie  Adele   Rolland 

THE  difference  between  French 
farce  and  American  farce  is 
that  in  the  former  you  may  do  any- 
thing you  please,  while  in  the  latter 
there  are  a  good  many  things  you 
may  only  seem  to  do.  The  folks 
on  the  stage  may  get  the  impression 
that  the  seventh  commandment  is 
being  shattered  to  bits,  but  the  au- 
dience must  know  that  it  only  looks 
that  way. 

So  it  is  with  "Up  in  Mabel's 
Room,"  wherein  the  pursuit  of  a 
rose-pink  chemise  embroidered  with 
"From  Garry  to  Mabel"  results  in 
almost  endless  circumstantial  evi- 
dence of  infidelity,  with  consequent 
jealous  rage  on  the  part  of  nearly 
every  member  of  the  cast. 

Obviously  the  subject-matter  is 
none  too  ample.  The  chemise  in  its 
peregrinations  takes  what  might  be 
called  a  pink  trip  which  well  nigh 
wears  it  out.  It  is  displayed  above 
bodices,  jerked  from  bedposts  and 
bathroom  hooks,  stuffed  into  pock- 
ets, and  dragged  about  floors  until  it 
looks  as  if  it  might  have  been  sent  to 
one  of  our  modern  high-grade 
"hand"  laundries. 

As  a  result,  the  farce  at  length 
grows  as  tenuous  and  as  diaphanous 
as  the  garment.  Jealous  rage  is 
funny  enough  for  awhile,  but  re- 
peated indefinitely  it  inevitably  palls. 
The  fact  is  that  "Up  in  Mabel's 
Room"  is  saved  from  tedium  only  by 
the  super-clowning  of  John  Cumber- 
land, who,  as  the  unfortunate  but  in- 
nocent donor  of  the  underwear, 
slouches  or  prances  through  his  mo- 
ments of  defeat  or  triumph,  looking 
for  all  the  world  like  a  melancholy 
or  an  elated  frog. 

Enid  Markey  is  his  jealous  and 
lachrymose  child-wife,  and  Walter 
Jones,  who  still  points  his  comic 
lines  with  his  knees,  is  the  suspicious 
husband  of  another  suspicious  spouse 
at  the  inevitable  Long  Island  house 
party,  where  the  trouble  occurs. 
Hazel  Dawn  is  Mabel,  an  affianced 
widow,  whose  bedroom  in  the  second 
act  becomes  the  meeting-place  of  the 
party.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add 
that  when  she  ultimately  retires, 
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John  Cumberland — in  a  state  of  mor- 
tal  terror — is   under  the  bed. 

The  Misses  Dawn,  Markey,  and 
Gosnell,  as  well  as  the  Messrs.  Cum- 
berland and  Jones  do  everything 
possible  to  emphasize  the  unrefined 
'comicalities  of  "Up  in  Mabel's 
Room." 


FRENCH  THEATRE  DU 
VIEUX  COLOMBIER.  The  at- 
traction of  a  stock  company — and 
who,  old  enough  to  go  back  to  the 
days  of  Wallack's,  the  Union  Square 
and  Daly's,  does  not  retain  the  hap- 
piest of  recollections — is  that  one 
grows  to  have  a  real  living  interest 
in  the  personalities  that  make  it  up. 
A  local  pride  is  engendered  in  in- 
dividual accomplishment  and  one 
watches  with  delight  the  progressive 
steps  upwards  towards  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  artistic  heights.  The 
permanent  company  at  the  Vieux 
Colombier  has  really  endeared  itself 
to  the  regular  patrons;  and  the  place 
of  esteem  which  it  has  won  is  de- 
served by  the  energy,  intelligence  and 
splendid  excellence  it  has  shown  in 
the  many  varied  programmes  pre- 
sented. 

It  was  a  most  interesting  revival 
which  it  recently  made  of  "Chatter- 
ton"  by  Alfred  de  Vigny.  The 
period  of  1830  reeked  with  senti- 
mentalism  and  the  unhappy  career 
of  the  talented  boy  poet  is  sketched 
by  the  Frenchman  with  a  perfect 
regard  for  all  its  poignant  signifi- 
cance and  lachrymose  possibilities. 
The  play  is  distinctly  entertaining 
and  in  spite  of  its  verbosity  has  the 
undercurrents  of  direct  sincerity, 
simple  but  consistent  delineation  of 
character  and  cumulative  dramatic 
interest.  Physically  somewhat  too 
robust,  Dhurtal  suggested  the  boy- 
ish poet  and  poured  out  his  de- 
fense of  the  poetic  life  with  fine 
fluency  and  enthusiasm.  Dullin  was 
most  engagingly  sympathetic  as  the 
gentle  old  Quaker  and  Robert  Bo- 
gaert  insularly  realistic  as  the  jeal- 
ous time-serving  John  Bell.  Robert 
Casa  denoted  with  unctuous  pro- 
fundity the  pomposity  of  Lord 
Reckford  while  Suzanne  Bogaert 
•vas  sweetly  gentle  as  Kitty  Bell. 

"Les  Freres  Karamazof"  was  last 
season's  popular  hit.  Its  recent  re- 
vival crowded  the  auditorium  at 
every  performance.  The  difficult  task 
of  making  a  play  out  of  Dostoiev- 
sky's lengthy  novel  has  been  admi- 
rably accomplished  by  M.  Copeau  as 
dramatist  in  chief.  It  is  a  play  of 
pulsating  vitality,  deep  psychology 
and  fine  melodramatic  intensity.  Its 
performance  is  quite  wonderful  in 
its  faithful  preservation  of  atmos- 


phere and  Russian  truth.  Each 
member  of  the  big  cast  distinguishes 
him  or  herself. 


HENRY  MILLER'S.  "Mis'  NELLY 
OF  N'ORLEANS."  Comedy  in  three 
acts  by  Laurence  Eyre.  Produced 
on  Februarv  4  with  this  cast : 


Zephyrine 
Angelique 
Unc'  Boze 

Delphine  Falaise 


Eva  Benton 

Doris    Moore 

Joseph  Dunn 

Irene  Haisman 


Felix  Durand  Georges  Renavent 

Pere  Andre  Clement         Frederic  Burt 
Nelly  Daventry  Mrs.   Fiske 

Georges  Durand  Hamilton  Revelle 

Melanie  Cardanne  Zola  Talma 

WE  need  not  despair.  The 
American  drama  is  in  no 
danger  yet  if  we  get  more  comedies 
like  "Mis'  Nelly  of  N'Orleans." 
With  its  quaint  atmosphere  and  its 
bright  lines  it  got  over  and  very 
well  at  that.  It  brought  back  to 
New  York  our  foremost  comedienne 
in  a  very  happy  role— not  the  Mrs. 
Fiske  of  "George  Sand"  but  the 
Mrs.  Fiske  of  "Divorgons." 

The  play  takes  place  in  New  Or- 
leans. Twenty  years  before  the  ac- 
tion, through  a  misunderstanding, 
Mis'  Nelly's  engagement  to  Georges 
Durand  was  broken.  After  many 
years'  absence  in  Paris,  she  comes 
back  and  finds  her  only  niece  to 
whom  she  acts  as  mother,  engaged 
to  the  son  of  her  former  fianct, 
Both  sides  object  to  the  engagement 
blaming  each  other  for  the  impos- 
sibility of  the  match.  To  that  end 
the  father  of  the  young  man  has 
plotted  with  a  supposed-to-be  ad- 
venturess who  claims  to  be  married 
to  the  boy.  Of  course  the  lovers 
quarrel  and  Mis'  Nell  comes  in  just 
in  time  to  witness  it,  and  it  reminds 
her  of  a  similar  quarrel  twenty  years 
before,  and  she  sets  about  to  make 
everybody  happy.  That  she  succeeds 
is  amply  demonstrated,  as  when  the 
curtain  comes  down  in  the  last  act 
everybody  is  engaged  to  their  former 
fiance. 

Laurence  Eyre  has  written  a 
comedy  which  at  times  is  almost 
farcical,  but  bear  in  mind  that  we 
are  in  New  Orleans  at  Mardi  Gras 
time  where  the  impossible  is  ac- 
cepted. 

Mrs.  Fiske's  delightful  acting  is  a 
rare  treat,  and  the  little  mannerisms 
that  often  marred  her  best  efforts 
have  almost  disappeared.  She  is 
coquettish,  sympathetic  and  alto- 
gether a  very  amiable  old  spinster. 
Hamilton  Revelie  as  Georges  Durand 
and  Frederic  Burt  as  Pere  Andre 
Clement  were  very  good  in  their  re- 
spective parts.  Georges  Renavent's 
training  on  the  French  stage  serves 
him  admirably  in  the  role  of  the 


youth  who  is  so  much  in  love  that 
nothing  else  matters. 

NEW  AMSTERDAM.  "THE 
VELVET  LADY."  Musical  comedy  in 
three  acts.  Music  by  Victor  Her- 
bert, book  by  Fred  Jackson,  adapta- 
tion and  lyrics  by  Henry  Blossom. 
Produced  on  February  3  with  this 
cast : 

Parks  Ernest  Torrence 

Ottilie  Howell  Marie  Flynn 

Susie  Georgia  O'Ramey 

Miss  Winnacker  Eleanor  Gordon 

Bubbles  Mintrva    Coverdale 

Nicholas  King  Jed  Prouty 

Ned  Pembroe  Alfred  Gerrard 

George  Howell  Ray  Raymond 

Sergeant  Daniel   Sullivan 

Mooney  Eddie  Dowling 

Vera  Vernon  Fay  Marbe 

Mrs.  Pembroke  Eda  Von  Buelow 

'  I  'HE  dearth  of  good  material  for 
*•  musical  comedies  compels 
managers  and  composers  to  select 
their  new  vehicles  among  well- 
known  plays  and  farces  of  former 
days.  In  this  instance,  "A  Full 
House,"  Fred  Jackson's  success  was 
adapted,  and  it  has  come  back  to 
us  as  "The  Velvet  Lady." 

The  score  is  far  better  than  the 
comedy  which  lacks  pep  and  spon- 
taneity. Victor  Herbert  has  written 
two  or  three  melodies  which  are 
bound  to  become  popular,  among 
others  a  very  good  song  "Life  and 
Love,"  well  interpreted  by  Ray 
Raymond. 

Georgia  O'Ramey  is  always  comic- 
al, but  her  antics  are  more  of  the 
horseplay  kind  this  time,  her  only 
good  song  being  "What  a  Job  for 
Me."  Marie  Flynn  has  hardly  any- 
thing to  do,  and  the  same  applies  to 
Ernest  Torrence.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  lively  dancing  done  by  a 
well  trained  chorus.  The  scenery 
for  the  production  was  entirely  ade- 
quate. 


MOROSCO.  "CAPPY  RICKS." 
Comedy  in  three  acts  dramatized 
from  the  novel  of  Peter  B.  Kyne,  by 
Edward  E.  Rose.  Produced  on 
January  13  with  this  cast : 

Alden  P.  Ricks  Tom  Wise 

John    Skinner  Percival    Moore 

Matt   Peasley  William   Courtenay 

Cecil   Pericles   Barnard, 

Norval    Keedwell 

Gallagher  Bert   West 

Barvis  Elmer   Ballard 

Capt.  Ole  Peterson  Philip  Lord 

Mike  Murphy  Thomas  Shearer 

Darsey  Edward   H.   Horner 

Florence    Ricks  Marion    Coakley 

Aunt  Lucy  Bartlett  Helen  Lowell 

Ellen  Brown  Helen  Mar  Stewart 

Betsy   Grimsby  Elizabeth   Parkes 

rT~MlE  firm  of  Tom  Wise  and  Will- 

*•     iam   Courtenay  is  again  united 

and     open     for     business.       Nearly 

everybody     has     read     the     "Cappy 
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Ricks'*  stories  in  serial  form.  The 
play  offers  no  new  situations.  It  is 
the  old  story  of  the  young  man  in 
love  with  the  daughter  of  his  em- 
ployer. The  latter  wants  to  boss 
everybody  including  all  the  officers 
on  his  ships.  Naturally  everything 
conspires  to  separate  the  young  lov- 
ers but  in  the  end  all  are  satisfied. 
Tom  Wise  is  a  very  lovable  char- 
acter as  Alden  P.  Ricks.  As  to 
William  Courtenay — his  manly  bear- 
ing would  win  almost  any  girl's 
heart.  Marion  Coakley  was  a  sweet 
and  sympathetic  heroine.  To  sum 
up,  "Cappy  Ricks"  is  a  good  eve- 
ning's entertainment. 


appealing  song,  "I  am  so  young,  and 
you  are  so  beautiful."  Luckily  for 
both,  the  song  says  nothing  about 
either  of  them  being  a  singer. 


SHUBERT.  "Gooo  MORNING, 
JUDGE."  Book  by  Fred  Thompson 
founded  on  Pinero's  farce  "The 
Magistrate."  Music  by  Lionel 
Monckton  and  Howard  Talbot.  Pro- 
duced on  February  6  with  this  cast: 

Joy    Chatterton  Mollie   King 

Hughie  Cavanagh  Charles  King 

Katie   Muirhead  Betty   Pierce 

Diana    Fairlie  Grace    Daniels 

Albany   Pope  Harold   Crane 

Mr.   Burridge  Shep  Camp 

Millicent   Meebles  Margaret   Dale 

Horatio    Meebles  George   Hassell 
Colonel  Bagot               Edward  Martindel 

Jene,   a  dancer,  Emilie  Lea 

Mr.    Honeyball  Ashton   Tonge 

PIXERO'S  now  somewhat  creaky 
old  farce,  "The  Magistrate," 
serves  as  the  backbone  of  "Good 
Morning,  Judge,"  which  also  com- 
prises lyrics  (such  as  they  are), 
music  (more  or  less  pleasing), 
dancing  (usually  spirited),  and  imi- 
tations. Old  timers  will  recall  that 
the  original  play  had  a  screamingly 
funny  second  act,  wherein  a  judge, 
his  "fourteen"  (really  nineteen) 
year-old  stepson,  a  wife,  her  ex- 
suitor,  and  a  sister-in-law  are  caught 
in  a  raid  on  a  notorious  hotel. 

Most  of  the  humor  of  "The  Mag- 
strate"  has  been  retained  in  "Good 
Morning,  Judge,"  and  its  exploita- 
tion assigned  to  George  Hassell, 
who  plays  His  Honor.  His  unctu- 
ous buffooneries,  his  elephantine 
antics,  and  his  extraordinary  grim- 
aces rarely  fail  to  point  even  lines 
that  are  intrinsically  of  the  silliest. 
As  the  lad  whose  age  has  been  cur- 
tailed by  his  widowed  mother,  and 
who  is  naturally,  therefore,  very 
precocious,  Charles  King  makes  an 
admirable  foil  for  Mr.  Hassell. 
Their  adventures  in  Bohemia  are 
richly,  if  never  subtly,  amusing. 

As  the  boy's  music  teacher,  with 
whom  he  falls  in  love  against  all 
parental  orders,  Mollie  King  dances 
delightfully  and  looks  like  a  Nell 
Brinkley  girl.  Charles  King  is  the 
boy,  and  the  pair  of  them  amply 
justify  the  catch-line  of  their  most 


LONGACRE.  "Jusx  AROUND  THE 
CORNER."  Comedy  in  three  acts  by 
George  V.  Hobart  and  Herbert  Hall 
Winslow.  Produced  on  February  5 
with  this  cast : 

Phoebe    Larrimore  Marie    Cabin 

Deputy  Joe  Wallace  Owen 

Henry    Pickens  Roy    Briant 

Sally  Fergerson  Clara  Mackin 

Harvey   Wattles,   Jr.  Glen   Anders 

Harvey  Wattles,  Sr.,   Wilson   Reynolds 
Buddy    Hicks,  Lorin    Baker 

Billie    Martin  Marie    Bryar 

Wiliam   Ward   Wilder 

George  MacQuarrie 

Vere  Jocelyn  Lulu  McGuire 

Mrs.    Harvey   Wattles       Eugenie   Blair 
Amos  Peel  Charles   Morrison 

Mrs.    Wiggins  Margaret    Hoffman 

MISS  Marie  Cahill  is  that  rare 
artist,  a  comedienne  whose 
buoyancy  never  flags  and  whose 
sense  of  humor  balks  not  even  at 
the  dullest  material.  She  could  re- 
cite the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and 
make  them  a  riot.  And  she  can  sing 
the  stupidest  ballad  that  ever  ema- 
nated from  Tinpan  Alley  so  that  it 
becomes  a  source  of  joy.  What  a 
pity,  therefore,  that  after  her  too- 
long  absence  she  must  be  brought 
Jjack  to  us  with  so  inane  a  vehicle 
as  "Just  Around  the  Corner !" 

This  Winslow-Hobart  hick  opus 
tells  the  hackneyed  tale  of  the  re- 
juvenated country  store,  of  the  city 
crooks  "going  straight"  in  the  bu- 
colic atmosphere,  and  of  the  rich  old 
skinflint,  who  owns  the  village, 
beaten  at  his  own  diabolical  game. 
When  the  youthful  ex-dip,  a  grad- 
uate of  Elmira,  in  a  desperate,  but 
righteous  cause,  picks  the  pocket  of 
the  old  curmudgeon  precisely  as  did 
this  juvenile's  predecessor  in  "Turn 
to  the  Right,"  I  must  confess  I  de- 
velop an  unlimited  admiration  for 
Messrs.  Hobart  and  Winslow. 

Of  course,  it  is  Miss  Cahill  who 
rehabilitates  the  country  store.  In 
so  doing  she  gives  employment  to 
no  end  of  shady  characters,  so  that 
there  are  always  more  clerks  than 
customers  hanging  around.  In  the 
second  act,  when  the  place  has  blos- 
somed forth  into  a  regular  empori- 
um (as  in  "The  Fortune  Hunter"), 
with  a  cash  register,  a  telephone 
booth,  and  even-thing,  Miss  Cahill 
finds  an  excuse  to  sing — with  rare 
skill — several  captivating  songs. 


necessary  to  dwell  at  any  great 
length  on  its  merits.  The  appeal  of 
the  drama  is  universal  and  Robert 
Whittier's  initial  matinee  of  a  series 
at  the  Longacre  Theatre  crowded  the 
playhouse.  It  was  an  exceptionally 
able  and  convincing  interpretation 
which  he  and  his  associates  gave  of 
this  almost  Greek-like  study  of  the 
fates  exemplified  in  heredity.  Mr. 
Whittier's  Oswald  is  an  admirably 
composed  study,  fluent  in  execution 
and  technically,  almost  perfect,  in 
the  sequence  of  its  psychological 
detail.  I  thought  Maud  Hildyard 
somewhat  theatrical  as  his  mother 
and  Helen  Freeman  too  consciously 
metropolitan  as  Regina ;  but  we  do 
not  often  hear  the  orotund  plati- 
tudes of  the  Parson  delivered  with 
such  varied  elocutionary  skill  as 
Augustin  Duncan  brought  to  his 
task. 

When  I  say  that  Wallis  Clark 
was  the  best  Jacob  Engstrond  I  have 
ever  seen  I  pay  a  sincere  compliment 
to  his  artistrv. 


LONGACRE.     "GHOSTS."    Special 
matinee  on  February  7th. 

GHOSTS"  long  since  established 
its  permanent  place  in  the  thea- 
tre  and   at   this-  late   day    it   is   un- 


PUNCH  AND  JUDY.  Stuart 
Walker's  Portmanteau  season, 
"THE  GOLDEN  DOOM/'  "KING  ARGI- 

MENES  AND  THE  'UNKNOWN  WAR- 
RIOR," "THE  GODS  OF  THE  MOUN- 
TAIN" and  "THE  VERY  NAKED 
ROY."  Presented  on  February  :5 
with  the  following  players : 

Edgar  Stehli,  Leon  Cunningham,  Rich- 
ard Farrell,  Donald  McClelland, 
Elizabeth  Black,  Joseph  Graham, 
McKay  Morris,  George  Somnes, 
George  Gaul,  Aldrich  Bowker,  Beatrice 
Maude,  Lael  Davis,  Elizabeth  Patter- 
son, Margaret  Mower,  Morgan  Farley, 
Harold  Winston,  Walter  Geer. 

A  CONCERT  MASTER,  who 
made  up  a  program  consist- 
ing only  of  numbers  by  Debussy 
or  a  chef  who  offered  a  menu  ex- 
clusively of  Itors-d'ccuiTes  would 
hardly  please  his  patrons.  Such  a 
mistake  did  Stuart  Walker  make 
in  his  second  bill  at  the  Portman- 
teau Punch  and  Judy  Theatre,  when 
he  presented  three  Dunsany  plays 
all  at  one  clip.  Each  is  in  a  meas- 
ure a  counterpart  of  the  other  in 
spirit,  scene  and  dialogue.  The 
similarity  of  the  mood,  however, 
makes  for  monotony,  and  it  there- 
fore remains  simply  to  decide  the 
order  of  their  respective  values. 
First,  of  course,  comes  "The  Gods 
of  the  Mountain" — decidedly  the 
gem  of  the  Irish  playwright's 
poetic  output,  played  with  fine 
spirit  and  suggestion,  done  by  the 
entire  company,  led  by  George 
Gaul,  who  as  the  arch  beggar  in- 
vests the  role  with  the  dominant 
swaggering  spirit  of  an  Oriental 
macaire. 
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(Relow) 

£va  Fallon  and  Walter 
Scanlan  (extreme  left) 
and  girls  singing  "An 
Old-Fashioned  Wedding" 
in  the  musical  piece, 
"Somebody's  Sweetheart" 
at  the  Central  Theatre. 


(Left) 

Eleanor  Painter  as  the 
singer  who,  by  mental 
suggestion,  believes  she 
has  lost  her  voice,  and 
Effingham  Pinto  as  the 
eccentric  young  pianist 
in  the  revival  of  Edward 
Locke's  comedy,  "The 
Climax" 
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WICKED  WOMEN  ON  THE  STAGE 

The  melodramatic  lady   only   mild  in  her 
•villainy  compared  with  her  sister  in  real  life 

By  FLORENCE  REED 


THE  wicked  woman  in  the  play  has  become 
a  tradition,  that  is  to  say,  she  is  no  longer 
tolerated  as  the  Scarlet  note  in  the  color- 
ful play.  I  do  not  know  why  this  has  happened, 
because  the  adventuress,  the  woman  who  used 
to  delight  with  her  villainy,  is  not  entirely  extinct 
in  real  life.  If  the  theatre  were  to  adapt  to  the 
stage  the  true  wickedness  of  the  world,  it  would 
be  too  unpleasant  for  the  audiences  to  endure. 
I  am  almost  inclined  to  think  that  they  would 
not  believe  there  were  such  women.  We  have 
long  ago  left  behind  us  the  melodramatic  lady, 
who  between  sibilant  puffs  from  her  cigarette, 
with  a  foreign  accent  that  was  obviously  false, 
plotted  the  downfall  of  innocence  and  virtue. 
She  was  never  real,  she  was  obviously  a  theat- 
rical dummy,  and  actresses  who  were  compelled 
to  interpret  her,  fell  back  upon  the  support  of 
acting  traditions.  She  was  known  professionally 
as  the  "heavy"  woman.  Her  weight  lay  in  the 
deep  contralto  of  her  ample  chest,  and  in  the 
poise  and  flame  of  her  "made-up"  eyes.  She  was 
so  thoroughly  bad  that  any  traffic  policeman 
would  have  seen  through  her.  Heroines,  and 
ingenues,  were  made  to  fit  her  extraordinary 
plots.  She  completely  distorted  the  artistic 
value  of  plays.  She  ruled  for  a  long  while, 
because  she  was  usually  the  best  actress  in  the 
company. 

To  represent  wickedness  attractively,  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  tasks  on  the  stage,  or  off  it. 
Actresses  who  succeeded  in  giving  their  per- 
formances of  wicked  allurement,  an  impression 
of  charm,  were  fine  artists. 


THIS  was  recognized  by  audiences  and  crit- 
ics, and,  for  the  sake  of  a  fine  piece  of 
acting,  the  wicked  woman  of  the  play  was  much 
applauded.  Of  course,  there  is  scarcely  time, 
nor  is  there  the  space  to  go  into  the  ethics  of 
how  these  dangerous  women  became  such  absorb- 
ing figures  in  the  theatre.  They  were  primarily, 
the  invention  of  men,  men  who  wrote  plays  of 
course,  and  men  who  had  themselves  been  de- 
ceived. I  have  observed  that  one  of  the  play- 
wrights' chief  prerogatives,  is  to  expose  the 
inner  lives  of  other  people.  It  is  a  fascinating 
occupation,  because  it  puts  one  in  the  position 
of  attack,  rather  than  defence,  and  because  peo- 
ple in  the  theatre,  as  people  in  the  church,  like 
to  criticise  each  other.  There  are  human  trifles, 
trivial  in  themselvis,  but  potent  in  their  im- 
pulses, that  can  be  so  enlarged  in  dramatic  form, 
that  they  become  interesting.  For  instance, 
women  rarely  agree  about  each  others'  hats, 
they  rarely  agree  about  each  others'  husbands, 
and,  of  course,  they  never  agree  on  the  men. 
There  is  a  fortunate  dispensation  of  Providence 
in  this  last  analysis.  Men,  on  the  other  hand, 
seem  to  have  simplified  their  tastes.  A  man's 
highest  intellectual  balance  may  be  entirely  over- 
thrown by  a  slender  ankle,  and  his  conception  of 
domestic  happiness  is  something  no  woman  can 
understand.  She  senses  it,  and,  in  a  general 
way,  applies  herself  to  it,  but  in  her  secret 
heart,  she  finds  many  surprises,  in  its  revelations. 
Men  and  women  have  just  begun  to  understand 
each  other, '-and  the  more  they  do,  the  less  ex- 


Campbell 

FLORENCE    REED 

in   "Roads   of  Destiny,"   at  the   Republic 

cuse  there  will  be  for  the  wicked  woman  of  the 
stage.  These  are  merely  suggestions  which  bear 
upon  the  ethical  associations  that  have  partly 
banished  the  wicked  woman  from  the  play. 

However,  as  wickedness  is  as  deep  as  a  well, 
and  as  unfathomable,  it  all  depends  upon  an 
individual  point  of  view.  Morals,  like  clothes, 
change  with  the  fashions,  or,  perhaps  the  fash- 
ions change  to  adorn  the  morals.  The  tight- 
fitting  gown  on  the  street,  seems  to  have  entered 
a  rivalry  with  the  old-fashioned  tights  of  the 
theatre.  Many  of  us  deplore  this,  of  course, 
many  of  us  object  to  their  exhibition  on  the 
stage,  regarding  them  as  an  unprincipled  attempt 
to  destroy  modesty.  I  am  not  going  to  launch 
into  any  side  issues  of  discussion,  but  these  are 
elements  briefly  named,  that  have  been  enjoying 
evolution  in  the  theatre.  Before  I  was  born,  the 
world  must  have  been  very  much  more  wicked 
than  it  is  to-day,  because  I  have  been  told  that 
Lydia  Thompson,  in  the  scant  attire  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,  did  not  shock  American  society  when 
she  first  appeared  on  the  stage.  On  the  con- 
trary. I  find  by  consulting  my  encyclopedia,  that 
she  inspired  some  very  lively  discussions,  con- 
cerning whether  women  on  the  stage  were  as 
wicked  as  women  off  the  -stage.  I  assume  that 
the  general  opinion  of  the  men  was  in  favor  of 


Lydia  Thompson,  because  they  were  not  so  in- 
terested in  the  morals  of  the  show,  as  they  were 
in  the  show  itself.  I  wonder  if  we  have  really 
sufficiently  educated  the  male  person,  to  have 
changed  his  view-point  ? 

Any  woman  who  dares  to  answer  this  question 
truthfully,  would  run  the  risk  of  violent  criticism, 
I  am  sure,  so  to  avoid  the  answer,  one  has  only  to 
take  a  census  of  the  plays  now  running  at  the 
theatres  in  New  York  City,  to  find  out  what  it 
is.  The  word  commercialism,  which  artists  cus- 
tomarily treat  with  scorn,  is  really  very  important 
in  the  theatre.  Actresses  who  live  extravagantly, 
or,  shall  we  say,  expensively,  have  insisted  upon 
commercial  values,  for  their  services.  There 
has  been  no  false  modesty  about  the  salary 
which  makes  life  endurable  on  the  stage.  Stars 
have  even  been  known  to  insist  upon  large 
salaries  before  they  would  consider  the  artistic 
quality  of  the  work  before  them.  Of  course, 
stars  are  artistic  values,  at  least,  they  themselves 
say  so,  and  the  managers  take  their  chances. 
This  despised  character  of  commercialism  which 
creeps  into  the  heartless  young  man's  character 
in  the  box-office,  communicates  itself  very  posi- 
tively to  the  dressing-rooms  on  the  stage.  Many 
efforts  have  been  made  to  hide  this  fact  because 
it  seems  a  rather  vulgar  intrusion  upon  the  mag- 
nificence of  one's  emotions,  but,  nevertheless,  it 
is  there,  and,  it  is  of  course,  this  commercialism, 
this  little  demon  of  false  temptation,  that  has 
been  responsible  for  the  suggestion  in  this 
article. 


IF  women,  in  real  life,  were  not  more  wicked 
than  they  are  on  the  stage,  there  would  not 
be  so  many  of  them  to  enjoy  the  wicked  lady  on 
the  stage.  I  can't  entirely  blame  the  men  for 
their  crude  tastes,  because  I  find  a  gnat  many 
women  attend  certain  performances  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure,  and  not  without  some  profit 
to  themselves,  in  certain  tips  they  get  from  the 
artistic  skill  of  the  wicked  lady  in  the  play. 
Of  course,  it  is  rather  humiliating  to  admit 
these  conclusions,  but  we  are  in  an  age  of 
frankness,  a  brave  period  when  we  can  look 
things  in  the  face,  daringly.  Whatever  artistic 
qualities  may  be  lacking  on  the  modern  stage, 
daring  is  not  one  of  them.  Not  to  be  daring  is 
to  be  dull;  not  to  be  daring,  worse  still,  is  to 
be  stupid.  This  does  not  mean  that  to  be  modest, 
is  to  be  tiresome,  but  it  does  mean  modesty 
must  be  true.  Some  cynical  people  insist  that 
modesty  is  very  rarely  true,  in  which  I  entirely 
disagree.  A  woman  can  understand  wickedness, 
she  can  brush  against  it  in  elbow-touch,  and  yet 
be  sincerely  and  beautifully  modest.  The  theatre, 
in  its  more  serious  way,  I  mean  in  plays  that 
seem  to  convey  something  more  than  amusing 
outlines,  has  done  more  to  establish  the  difference 
between  wickedness  and  virtue  than  almost  any 
other  art.  It  is  very  rare  indeed  to  find  any 
author  of  intellectual  quality,  writing  a  play  that 
does  not  have  in  it  a  theme  of  regeneration,  a 
thread  in  that  theme  that  justifies  the  entangling 
pattern  of  the  plot.  The  unwritten  stories  of 
life,  if  they  were  told  as  the  newspapers  some- 
times reveal  them,  would  be  utterly  useless  in 


[Next  month  Jane  Cowl  will  discuss  the  subject  of  "Stage  Sex"] 
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Jessie  Reed,  Dorothy  Leeds  (standing),  Dorothy  Klewer,  Martha  Mansfield 
and  Ethel  Hallor — five  Ziegfeld  girls  who  appear  both  in  the  "9  o'clock 
Revue"  and  the  "Ziegfeld  Midnight  Frolic"  atop  the  New  Amsterdam  Theatre 
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LILLYAN   TASHMAN 
One  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  beauti- 
ful girls  in  the  "Century  Midnight  Whirl" 


FRANCES   PRITCHARD 
In   her   imitation   of  the   Yama   Yama 
dance  in  the  "Century  Midnight  Whirl" 


NITA   NALDI 

Another  one  of  the  "beauties"  in  the  mid- 
night  revue    on    the    roof   of   the   Century 
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the  theatre,  because,  in  their  wickedness,  they 
frequently  lack  in  their  fatality,  the  higher  pur- 
poses of  the  play.  Among  themselves,  authors 
and  playwrights,  are  no  doubt  a  pagan  tribe,  but 
most  of  them  feel  a  certain  responsibility  to  the 
world  in  the  ultimate  influence  of  what  they 
write  for  the  public.  None  of  them  are  preach- 
ers, otherwise  they  would  be  writing  sermons 
which  do  not  belong  .on  the  stage.  None  of 
them  are  intentional  villains,  though  they  do 
write  some  bad  plays.  And  none  of  them  want 
to  impose  their  cynicism  for  the  sake  of  clever- 
ness. Men  like  Pinero,  Henry  Arthur  Jones, 
Galsworthy,  or  Ibsen,  and  many  of  the  French 
dramatists,  have  contributed  to  modern  thought 
valuable  suggestions.  They  have  all  been  dar- 
ing, that  is  to  say,  they  dared  to  challenge  the 
immoralities  of  contemporaneous  life.  But, 
there  was  always  in  their  challenge,  a  definite 
assurance  that  things  would  improve,  if  we  only 
looked  at  them  squarely.  Even  Oscar  Wilde, 
with  his  brilliant  sharp  epigrams,  only  held  up 
to  ridicule,  the  hypocrisies  of  false  morality. 
They  seemed  to  have  unanimously  agreed  that 
many  women  were  very  wicked,  and  many  men 
were  very  weak,  but  that,  on  the  whole,  there 
was  something  a  great  deal  worse  about  them 
they  might  have  said,  if  they  had  been  abso- 
lutely truthful  to  what  they  knew  of  their  lives. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to-day  to  interest  a 
sophisticated  audience  in  "Alice  in  Wonderland," 
on  the  stage,  unless  presented  with  an  elaborate 
and  attractive  chorus,  a  la  Ziegfeld.  The  Zieg- 
feld  idea  deserves  a  place  by  itself  in  the  gen- 
eral theme  which  we  are  discussing.  It  is  not  a 
new  idea,  it  is  as  original  adaptation  of  the 
Lydia  Thompson  idea.  Her  theories  were  that 
limbs  set  to  music  made  an  attractive  showing. 
The  Ziegfeld  idea  is  not  so  crude  as  this,  but 
like  champagne,  it  goes  to  the  head.  Like  the 
Lydia  Thompson  idea  it  is  dissipation.  No  one 
wants  to  count  the  grains  of  sand  running  down 
into  the  dregs  of  the  hour-glass,  so  we  have 
extended  our  waking  hours  to  count  the  bubbles 
in  the  wine  glass,  hence  the  Ziegfeld  idea  en- 
croaching on  the  midnight  hour. 

The  Ziegfeld  beauty  is  an  appeal  in  the  theatre 
thaf  is  universal.  Like  caviare,  the  show  girl  is 
a  matter  of  taste,  it  is  a  taste  that  indicates  an 
inclination  for  high  life.  It  is  envied  by  those 


who  have  it  not,  and  enjoyed  by  those  who  have. 
The  Ziegfeld  idea  is  related  to  the  studio  idea 
where  artistic  exaltation  inspires  late  hours,  and 
violins,  and  dancing  and  laughter  and  the  daring 
masquerade  of  folly.  The  show  is  one  of  beauty, 
not  of  the  beauty  of  Corot,  but  of  Bougereau. 
It  is  the  last  word  in  the  theatre  in  our  cen- 
tury, of  emotions  out  for  a  lark,  of  impulses  un- 
tainted by  feeling,  made  for  the  crowd  that  is 
tired  of  a  restraint  they  cannot  escape  else- 
where. So  it  doesn't  matter  what  the  show  is 
"about,  it  may  be  a  fairy  story,  it  may  be  a  satire, 
it  may  be  a  sentimental"  or  a  historical  theme ; 
that  is  not  the  point.  The  only  thing  that  mat- 
ters in  the  Ziegfeld  idea  is,  whether  the  divine 
spark  which  the  electrician  supplies  is  justified 
when  the  lights  are  all  on.  Of  course,  that  sort 
of  divine  spark  is  justified,  it  always  will  be  so 
long  as  there  is  a  Ziegfeld  to  direct  it. 

If  we  were  to  apply  the  question  the  editor 
has  put  to  me,  to  the  Ziegfeld  idea,  the  answer 
would  involve  another  question. 

Did  the  theatre  anticipate  the  show-girl  appeal? 

It  must  have  done  so,  probably  in  the  volup- 
tuous lady  who  impersonated  the  dangerous  ele- 
ments of  melodrama.  The  old-fashioned  "heavy" 
woman  has  been  replaced  by  the  ravishing  beauty 
of  the  show-girl  in  the  theatre,  with  less  dra- 
matic effort,  but  with  unselfish  devotion  to  pub- 
lic approval.  She  is  at  the  zenith  of  her  career; 
scenery,  lights,  silks,  velvets,  diamonds,  the 
wealth  of  the  ages  are  sought  in  which  to  adorn 
her  on  the  stage.  She  is  the  queen  of  the  thea- 
tre, democracy  arrayed  in  disarray.  She  has  her 
place  among  us  whether  she  can  act  or  not,  and 
even  if  she  could,  it  would  be  a  pity,  because 
there  are  so  many  who  can,  and  so  few  who  can 
take  her  place.  We  must  keep  the  show-girl  in 
our  theatres  because  so  long  as  the  stage  lasts, 
the  Ziegfeld  idea  will  always  be  in  perfect  form. 

But  the  flesh  and  blood  of  which  men  and 
women  are  made,  must  be  nourished  on  some- 
thing more  substantial  than  French  pastry,  or 
pie  a  la  mode.  We  are  living,  we  men  and 
women,  upon  the  vital  forces,  not  upon  the  in- 
tellectual forces,  and  it  is  no  use  trying  to  adapt 
ourselves  to  fairy  tales. 

In  the  character  of  the  girl  in  "The  Yellow 
Ticket,"  the  tragedy  of  her  soul  was  the  offence 
to  her  modesty.  She  was  the  victim  of  out- 


rageous immorality,  and  the  sympathy  th<    ... 
had  to  have  with  the  part,  was  her  savage  ba'. 
against  odds  to  preserve  the  purity  of  her  sr 
Now,  that  was  not  the  story  of  a  wicked  wo 
on  the  stage,  it  was  the  story  of  a  woman  \, 
was   the   victim    of    wickedness.      With    the    per- 
versity of  the  theatre  to  cling  to  the  sensational 
character   of   wickedness,   however,   it   was    said 
that  the  success  of  "The  Yellow  Ticket"  as  a  play 
was  due  to  its  suggestion  of  helpless  innocence. 

In  the  character  of  the  slave  girl,  in  "Chu 
Chin  Chow,"  some  people  insisted  that  she  was 
a  woman  without  morals,  that  she  was  a  wicked 
woman.  This  was  entirely  false  to  the  dramatic 
value  of  the  character.  In  the  period  in  which 
the  story  took  place,  the  world  had  not  progressed 
to  a  state  of  moral  analysis.  The  slave  girl  was 
a  part  of  the  Hesh  and  blood  of  the  Oriental 
morals  of  her  time.  She  would  be  called  prim- 
itive by  those  who  moralize,  but  she  might  also 
be  called  magnificently  pure  in  morals,  from  the 
standpoint  of  her  own  love  story.  Circumstances 
alter  cases,  and  the  morals  of  our  lives  are 
equally  altered  by  circumstances.  For  love,  all 
things  may  be  excused,  and  in  daring  plays,  all 
things  are  excused.  And,  furthermore,  the  ex- 
cuses are  very  acceptable  to  the  audiences,  those 
men  and  women  assembled  in  conventional  re- 
straint on  the  other  side  of  the  footlights,  in 
whom  the  tragedy  of  the  play  finds  an  echo  from 
their  own  experiences.  There  may  not  be  such 
a  wide  difference  between  the  woman  in  dccol- 
lette  evening  dress  in  the  stage-box,  and  the  slave 
girl  in  "Chu  Chin  Chow,"  if  they  were  to  meet 
identical  issues  in  their  emotions.  The  girl  on 
the  stage  simply  appeals  more  daringly  to  the 
imagination  than  the  lady  in  evening  gown  in  the 
stage-box,  but  their  emotions  are  in  accord,  and 
the  gentleman  in  evening  dress  who  has  escorted 
her  to  tlie  theatre,  finds  the  qualities  of  the  slave 
girl  possible  in  the  emotions  of  the  lady  in  the 
box  with  him. 

Love  levels  all  wickedness,  just  as  it  levels 
all  purity,  and  the  real  tangles  of  real  life  are 
less  certain  of  ultimate  spirituality,  than  the 
tangle  of  the  play  on  the  stage.  There  are  no 
wicked  women  on  the  stage  who  can  be  a>  wicker) 
as  the  women  off  the  stage.  It  is  not  done,  it 
is  not  allowed,  it  is  not  possible  within  the 
scope  of  artistic  expression  in  the  theatre. 


THEATRE  T] 


By  HAROLD  SETON 


Nora  Bayes  is  full  of  magnetism.  And  it  is 
not  the  "malicious  animal"  kind,  either ! 

Maude  Adams  is  so  sweet  that  she  does  not 
need  any  sugar  in  her  tea  or  coffee. 

Bert  Williams  uses  a  stick  of  licorice  instead 
of  greasepaint. 

Clare  Kummer  is  said  to  be  the  medium 
through  which  the  ghost  of  Clyde  Fitch  writes 
plays. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  Pavlowa  perform  a 
Russian  revolution. 

Charlie  Chaplin  is  always  greeted  with  two 
rounds  of  applause,  one  for  each  foot. 

John  Drew  ought  to  write  a  book  of  his 
recollections  of  Augustin  Daly,  Edwin  Booth, 
and  David  Garrick. 


Mary  Pickford  is  shy  because  she  suffers  from 
"an  embarrassment  of  riches." 

David    Belasco's    favorite   odor   is   greasepaint. 

Mrs.  Brown  Potter  started  as  an  amateur,  and 
ended  in  the  same  way. 

Theda  Bara  is  very  good  in  bad  parts. 

Answer  to  correspondent : — You  are  mistaken. 
Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  does  not  manufacture  Little 
Liver  Pills.  She  was  a  favorite  of  a  former 
generation. 

Grace  George  collars  all  the  good  actors  for 
her  stock-company. 

Wilton  Lackaye  is  an  actor  of  the  old  school. 
Booth  and  Barrett  were  the  old  schoolmasters. 

Eva  Tanguay  was  born  during  a  cyclone,  and 
was  baptized  in  a  geyser. 


As  a  young  man,  James  K.  Hackett  started 
swashbuckling  down  to  business. 

Al  Jolson  may  be  counted  upon  to  give  a 
burned-corking  performance. 

Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  stepped  into  the  shoes  of 
Fanny  Davenport,  and  now  Mary  Nash  has 
stepped  into  the  shoes  of  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter. 
But  she  has  had  them  re-soled. 

Annette  Kellermann  is  "clothed  in  a  little 
brief  authority." 

It  is  rumored  that  Effie  Shannon  is  her  own 
daughter. 

Douglas  Fairbanks  is  reported  to  be  suffering 
from  St.  Vitus'  dance. 

DeWolf  Hopper  buys  his  wedding-rings  at 
wholesale  price. 
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?tofe  Lambs  Club  has  de- 
-<1  its  spare  time  re- 
\tly  to  the  entertain- 
ment of  returned  soldiers. 
The  Lambs  provide  both 
the  food  and  the  amuse- 
ment, and  serve  the  for- 
mer themselves.  Here 
they  are  wearing  the 
club's  latest  badge  of 
honor,  the  apron  : 
(Standing,  left  to  right) 


King  Bagott,  Frank 
Case,  Morgan  Cowan, 
Will  Deming,  Arthur 
Hurley,  Edward  H. 
Robins,  Rapley  Holmes, 
Thomas  A.  Wise,  Her- 
bert Corthell,  Frank  Mc- 
Intyre;  (sitting,  left  to 
right)  John  J.  McGraw, 
DeWolf  Hopper,  Gene 
Buck,  William  Collier 
and  William  Coiirtenay 


White 


THE  LAMBS  CLUB  IN  WAR  WORK  UNIFORM 


THE  SANTLEYS 
Partners  on  the  stage 
and  in  real  life  are  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  Santley, 
who  are  playing  leads  in 
"Oh,  My  Dear!"  at  the 
Princess.  Ivy  Sawyer 
(Mrs.  Santley)  is  a 
graceful  dancer  on  the 
stage,  and  a  proud 
mother  off 


Lnvit-  Smith 


Laurette  Taylor  and  Lynn  Fontanne 
in  the  Harlequinade  costumes  in 
which  they  appeared  at  the  Victory 
Ball  at  Palmer  House,  Chicago, 
recently 


Charlotte  Fairchild 


THE   ARGONNE   PLAYERS 

The  dramatic  and  musical  entertainers  of  the  77th  Division,  A.  E.  F., 
comprising  twenty-seven  players,  many  of  whom  are  professionals,  have 
met  with  considerable  success  abroad.  Lieut.  Diefendorf  is  in  charge  of 
the  company,  and  their  latest  offering  is  "The  Amex  Revue  of  1918,"  the 
cast  including  Percy  Hilton  Michel,  Stuart  Sage,  Rollins  Grimes,  Jr., 
Jack  Waldron,  Harry  Cahill,  Morton  Pincus,  the  Camp  Upton  Four,  etc. 


W  H  A  T       T  HEY       DO       WHEN       OFF       THE       STAGE 


STAGE  DEVICES- 

Spectacular  resources  sorely  limited  in  Shakespeare '  s  day, 
but  the   Bard  availed  himse/f    of  them   to   the    utmost 

PART  II. 
By   BRANDER    MATTHEWS 

Professor    of    Dramatic    Literature    in    Columbia    University. 


COMPLAINT  is  occasionally  made,  and 
often  with  justice,  that  our  managers  have 
recently  over-decorated  their  revivals  of 
Shakepeare's  plays,  sometimes  even  obscuring  the 
dramatic  force  of  a  tragedy  in  certain  of  its 
episodes  by  the  distracting  trappings  with  which 
the  plays  were  encumbered.  Yet  if  we  study  the 
whole  series  of  Shakespeare's  comedies,  tragedies 
and  histories,  we  cannot  escape  the  conclusion 
that  he  had  no  dislike  for  decoration  and  that  he 
seized  every  opportunity  to  provide  spectacle. 
His  stage  was  bare  of  scenery;  and  it  was 
diminished  in  its  available  area  by  the  throng 
of  gallants  who  sat  along  its  sides  smoking  their 
long  pipes.  To  a  twentieth  century  producer  the 
spectacular  resources  of  Shakespeare's  playhouse 
would  seem  to  be  sorely  restricted ;  but  such  as 
they  were  Shakespeare  availed  himself  of  them 
to  the  utmost.  He  was  lavish  with  duels  and 
battles  and  sieges,  set  off  with  trumpet-calls  and 
cannon-shots ;  and  he  was  liberal  with  processions 
and  with  trials  in  court.  In  "Lear"  he  had  three 
terrific  storms  in  swift  succession ;  and  in  the 
"Tempest"  he  had  half-a-dozen  magical  trans- 
formations not  unlike  those  we  associate  with 
the  old-fashioned  fairy-play. 

In  the  Elizabethan  theatre,  the  stage  was  roofed 
and  so  were  the  galleries  which  ran  around  the 
other  three  sides; -but  the  yard  was  open  to  the 
sky,  exposing  the  groundlings  to  the  frequent 
rain  and  letting  in  all  the  light  necessary  for 
the  performance. 


HOW  was  it  then  that  the  stage-manager 
was  able  to  suggest  the  darkness  of  night, 
in  Juliet's  garden  and  in  Macbcth's  castle?  This 
question  has  been  the  cause  of  a  plentiful  waste 
of  ink  on  the  part  of  those  commentators  who 
fail  to  understand  the  simplicity  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan playhouse  and  to  appreciate  the  child-like 
willingness  of  Elizabethan  audiences  to  "make- 
believe."  We  have  even  been  told  that  the 
windows  of  the  theatre  were  darkened  whenever 
th.e  scene  was  supposed  to  take  place  at  night ; 
and  this  grotesque  suggestion  is  characteristic  of 
the  crass  absurdity  of  a  great  deal  of  Shake- 
spearean criticism.  When  the  stage  was  flooded 
with  the  effulgence  of  a  westering  sun,  curtains 
hung  before  the  windows  would  produce  no  sen- 
sible diminution  of  the  light;  and  when  the  eyes 
of  the  spectators  were  focused  on  the  stage  they 
would  not  perceive  the  obscuring  of  the  openings 
in  the  walls  behind  them.  The  valid  explanation 
is  very  simple;  the  audience  accepted  the  word 
of  the  dramatist ;  and  if  he  asserted  that  the 
stage  was  shrouded  in  midnight  blackness,  they 
never  cavilled,  just  as  they  were  satisfied  when 
"three  back-swords  eked  a  battle  out"  or  when 
a  "rolled  bullet"  served  to  suggest  the  deep 
grumbling  of  thunder. 

It  is  an  interesting  matter  for  speculation  what 
Shakespeare  would  think  if  he  could  visit  this 
changed  world  of  ours  and  see  for  himself  the 
many  alterations  in  the  methods  of  the  theatre. 
As  he  was  a  modest  man,  he  would  be  astonished 
at  the  immensity  of  his  reputation ;  and  as  he 


was  a  man  with  an  abiding  sense  of  humor  he 
would  glance  at  the  lucubrations  of  his  commen- 
tators with  a  disrespectful  smile.  But  in  the 
playhouse  itself  he  would  find  himself  at  home ; 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  would  feel 
any  impulse  to  protest  against  the  lavishness 
with  which  his  plays  have  recently  been  mounted. 
He  would  see  instantly  that  this  lavishness  in- 
creased the  attractiveness  of  his  plays  to  the 
main  body  of  the  play-going  public — and  it  was 
to  this  main  body  of  the  play-going  public  that 
he  had  always  addressed  himself. 


HE  had  a  keen  eye  to  the  main  chance ;  he 
was  a  thrifty  person  with  money  out  at 
interest;  and  he  would  understand  easily  and 
appreciate  readily  the  changed  conditions  of 
theatrical  performance.  Probably  nothing  would 
astonish  him  more  or  seem  to  him  more  inex- 
plicable, than  the  electric  light,  available  any- 
where and  everywhere ;  and  possibly  he  would 
be  frank  in  expressing  his  regret  that  he  had 
been  denied  the  privilege  of  using  it.  , 

The  electric  light  is  a  late  nineteenth  century 
improvement  in  the  playhouse ;  and  Shakespeare, 
although  he  is  for  all  time  and  therefore  on 
occasion  surprisingly  modern  in  his  utterances, 
was  not  and  could  not  be  modern  in  his  methods, 
since  his  bare  stage  had  a  host  of  resemblances 
to  the  platform  of  the  players  of  mysteries  and 
moralities  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Moliere  is  really 
the  earliest  of  the  moderns ;  and  although  Cal- 
deron  actually  survived  Moliere  the  Spanish  thea- 
tre for  which  he  composed  his  lyric  melodramas 
was  quite  as  medieval  in  its  methods  as  the 
English  theatre  in  Shakespeare's  day.  And  even 
if  Moliere  is  indisputably  a  modern  he  is  only 
the  earliest  of  the  moderns.  He  wrote  for  a 
playhouse  which  was  roofed  and  for  a  stage 
dimly  illuminated  by  a  pair  of  chandeliers  con- 
taining a  dozen  candles  each — chandeliers  that 
hung  over  the  edge  of  the  stage  and  that  had  to 
be  lowered  at  intervals  during  the  performance 
so  that  the  candles  might  be  snuffed. 

Moliere's  playhouse  might  be  roofed  and  his 
stage  might  be  lighted  more  or  less;  but  other-, 
wise  this  stage  was  almost  as  Shakespeare's  =ind 
like  Shakespeare's,  it  was  cluttered  at  the  sides 
by  seats  for  the  men  about  town,  whose  presence 
sadly  restricted  the  area  available  for  the  actors. 
All  the  acting  had  to  be  done  well  down  in  front, 
beneath  the  chandeliers  and  between  the  seated 
spectators  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  stage,  so 
there  was  no  room  for  any  furniture,  for  tables 
or  chairs  or  sofas. 


IN  all  Moliere's  plays  as  in  all  Shakespeare's 
all  the  characters  had  to  stand  all  the  time — 
that  is  to  say,  nobody  ever  sat  down  unless  the 
action  of  the  play  demanded  it.     On  these  rare 
occasions  it  is  probable  that  the  needed  furniture 
was  brought  on  just  before  it  had  to  be  used. 
The    seated   spectators   usurped   a   large   share 
of  the  stage  in  the  Theatre  Frangais  for  more 


than  a  hundred  years  after  Moliere's  death, 
whereas  the  English  stage  got  rid  of  them  a 
little  earlier.  Very  possibly  it  was  in  some 
measure  due  to-  this  disencumbering  of  the  stage 
that  English  tragedy  was  more  spectacular  than 
French  and  that  it  more  often  called  in  the  aid 
of  the  scene-painter  and  of  the  stage-carpenter. 
At  any  rate  there  seems  to  be  pretty  good  reason 
for  believing  "grooves'"  to  sustain  "wings"  and 
"flats"  were  first  used  by  Inigo  Jones ;  and  that 
their  use  spread  from  England  to  the  continent. 
There  were  from  three  to  five  sets  of  these 
grooves,  depending  on  the  depth  of  the  stage; 
they  were  all  masked  above  by  "borders" ;  and 
they  were  all  available  either  for  "wings"  or 
"flats."  When  the  "flats"  were  run  on  in  the 
grooves  nearest  to  the  footlights,  the  scene  was 
said  to  be  "set  in  one,"  and  when  it  was  said 
to  be  "set  in  five"  the  four  other  grooves  were 
used  to  support  four  pairs  of  wings.  If  the 
scene  was  outdoors  then  the  wings  were  "tree 
wings"  and  the  borders  were  "sky-borders" — 
— strips  of  cloth  painted  a  light  blue. 

Since  the  invention  of  the  "box-set"  (about 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century)  "grooves" 
survive  only  in  the  vaudeville  houses  and  in  the 
toy-theatres  which  delighted  us  in  our  childhood. 
It  was  an  advantage  of  the  earlier  system  of 
sliding  flats  now  in  "one"  and  now  in  "three" 
that  the  playwright  could  shift  his  scene  as  often 
as  he  saw  fit,  perhaps  even  half-a-dozen  times 
in  the  course  of  a  single  act;  but  it  was  a  dis- 
advantage that  an  interior,  a  library,  for  exam- 
ple, had  no  walls  or  windows  or  doors,  except 
such  as  might  be  painted  on  the  wings,  ranged 
one  behind  the  other  parallel  with  the  footlights 
and  permitting  the  characters  to  enter  at  any 
"entrance." 


TO  those  who  were  used  to  this  convention 
there    was     nothing    incongruous     in    this 
walking  in  of   the   persons  of  the  play   through 
the  walls,  or  at  least  through  where  the  walls 
ought  to  have  been. 

The  "box-set"  now  familiar  to  us  all,  enabtes 
us  to  have  a  room  with  its  walls  and  its  ceiling, 
its  doors  and  its  windows,  its  furniture,  its  pic- 
tures and  its  hangings.  It  differs  from  a  real 
room  in  a  real  house  only  in  the  absence  of  the 
wall,  which  if  present  would  prevent  the  spec- 
tators from  seeing  the  stage.  It  was  probably 
first  employed  in  France  but  it  was  so  obvious 
and  so  necessary  an  improvement  that  it  was 
speedily  transplanted  to  England.  It  may  be 
only  a  coincidence,  but  there  seems  to  be  sig- 
nificance in  the  fact  that  the  box-set  was  not 
devised  until  after  the  introduction  of  gas  made 
it  possible  to  light  the  stage  more  satisfactorily 
than  ever  before.  The  English  stage  had  had 
footlights  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  they 
were  probably  candles  with  tin  reflectors  behind 
them.  In  the  eighteenth  century  oil  lamps  had 
been  substituted  for  candles ;  and  in  many  thea- 
tres these  lamps  were  fastened  to  a  long  board 
which  was  called  the  "float"  and  which  could 
be  lowered  beneath  the  stage  during  the  inter- 
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HELEN   CLARKE 

Two-thirds  of  her  four 
years  on  the  stage  this 
graceful  young  dancer 
has  spent  at  the  Princess 
Theatre.  New  Yorkers 
first  admired  her  in 
"Nobody  Home."  Later 
her  dancing  was  a  fea- 
ture of  "Love  o'  Mike," 
and  now  in  "Oh,  My 
Dear!"  she  sings,  dances 
and  acts,  too ! 


Photos  Abbe 


MIRIAM    COLLINS 

Although  Miss  Collins  has  been  on  the 
stage  since  her  thirteenth  year,  her  r&le  as 
Pickles  in  "Oh,  My  Dear!"  marks  her  ddbut 
in  musical  comedy.  Previously  she  had 
been  William  Hodge's  leading  lady  for 
two  years 


JULIETTE  DAY 

The  original  baby  vampire  in  "Upstairs^ 
and  Down,"  and  the  creator  of  Mod- 
esty in  "Everywoman,"  is  now  showing 
her  aptitude  for  the  musical  comedy 
field  at  the  Princess  in  "Oh,  My  Dear!" 


OH,       MY       DEAR!'        WHAT       P  R  E  T  T  Y       GIRLS 


missions  so  that  the  wicks  might  be  trimmed. 
And  now  in  the  twentieth  century  there  is  a 
movement  to  do  away  with  the  footlights,  which 
necessarily  illumine  the  faces  of  the  actors  from 
below,  whereas  light  naturally  comes  from  above. 
By  the  aid  of  "spot-lights"  and  of  "baby-spots" 
it  is  possible  to  provide  an  illumination  which 
does  not  come  from  one  direction  only  but 
which  is  more  or  less  diffused,  as  the  sunlight 
is.  As  a  result  the  stage  looks  less  stagy. 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  latter-day  dram- 
atist is  far  less  devoted  to  mechanical  devices 
than  his  predecessors  were  a  half  century  ago. 


Ilis  interest  is  now  far  more  centered  in  what 
his  characters  are,  in  what  they  feel  and  in  what 
they  think,  than  in  what  they  do.  In  other 
words  the  drama  is  moving  away  from  melo- 
drama, which  it  is  abandoning  to  the  "movies," 
Sensational  scenes,  such  as  gripped  our  grand- 
fathers sixty  years  ago,  have  been  banished  from 
the  better  sort  of  theatre,  in  which  they  used 
to  be  welcome;  they  seem  to  us  too  violent,  too 
artificial  and  too  obviously  mechanical.  The 
device  of  the  rising  tower  in  "Arrah-na-Pogue," 
so  ingeniously  novel  and  the  kindred  device  of 
the  turning  tower  in  "The  Shaughrann."  also 


ingenious  in  its  novelty,  would  - 
us  to-day  more  or  less  out  of  pk 
house  and   at  home   only  in  the  moving  :   <•*•  -e 
palace.     Perhaps   if   the   inventor   of     ' 
spectacular   effects,   Dion   Boucicault,   wer»         •» 
to-day   he   might   be   composing   clever  comeii 
closely    modeled    on    the    realities    of    life      "d 
wholly    without   any     surplusage   of     mech_ 
effect,  or    (what  is  perhaps  more  probable),  VK 
might  be  making  a  fortune  as  the  director  of  a 
moving-picture   studio,  where  his  gift  of  inven- 
tion and  still  larger  faculty  of  adaptation,  would 
be  most  profitably  employed. 


WHO'S  WHO  ON  BROADWAY 


Effingham 
Pinto 


EFFINGHAM  AMORE 
DE  CORDOVA  Y  PINTO, 
whom  we  call  familiarly  Effing- 
ham  Pinto,  just  like  that,  has  the  distinction  of 
coming  back  to  where  he  started  from,  and  mak- 
ing good  all  over  again. 

Distinguished  with  the  most  imposing  name 
any  mere  New  Yorker  could  have,  he  graduated 
from  Yale  with  a  reputation  for  being  one  of  the 
best  "actresses"  New  Haven  ever  produced,  for 
like  Julian  Eltinge,  Mr.  Pinto  had  his  first  taste 
of  stage  success  as  the  leading  lady  in  his  college 
shows. 

From  Yale,  he  decided  to  turn  to  the  theatre 
in  earnest,  and  betook  himself  to  the  Academy 
of  Dramatic  Arts  in  Carnegie  Hall,  to  learn  to 
be  an  actor  after  he  knew  how  to  be  an  actress. 

His  first  part  after  he  graduated  from  the 
Academy  was  Pietro  Golfanti  the  young  Italian 
composer  in  Joe  Weber's  original  production  of 
"The  Climax"  —  by  the  way  one  of  the  first  Hoov- 
erized,  or  small-cast  plays.  Mr.  Pinto's  serious 
sincerity,  his  Latin  appearance,  and  his  quite 
remarkable  talent  at  the  piano,  made  him  an  in- 
stant success. 

Now,  after  a  dozen  years,  he  is  playing  Pietro 
on  Broadway  again,  in  a  revival  of  "The  Climax" 
with  Eleanor  Painter  as  the  star.  In  the  mean- 
time he  has  had  half  a  dozen  good  roles,  but  none 
as  telling  as  the  young  composer.  He  has  played 
with  Henry  Miller  in  Ruth  Chatterton's  first 
success,  "The  Rainbow"  and  in  a  wide  variety  of 
part-  ranging  from  "Diplomacy"  to  "Baby  Mine." 


Vera 
Gordon 


VERA  GORDON'S  name 
would  have  been  familiar 
long  ago  if  her  personal  success 
had  been  part  of  a  successful  play,  but  now  for 
the  third  time  in  a  year,  Miss  Gordon  has  given 
splendid  performances  in  productions  that  have 
failed. 

She  was  a  favorite  for  years  at  the  Yiddish 
Theatre  that  often  draws  Broadwayites  down  to 
the  Bowery,  and  her  first  part  up-town  was  as 
Florence  Nash's  Russian  mother  in  "The  Land 
of  the  Free." 

Miss  Nash  struggled  with  Russian  tongue- 
twistings  for  a  whole  summer  to  be  able  to  play 
her  leavetaking  from  Miss  Gordon  and  home  in 
Russian,  and  it  was  in  this  first  scene  that  Vera 
Gordon's  emotional  art  made  an  indelible  im- 
pression. 

Later  in  the  play  she  lapsed  into  New  York- 
ese,  but  it  was  the  prologue  in  Odessa  that  gave 
"The  Land  of  the  Free"  the  short  success  it  had. 


When  it  closed,  Vera  Gordon  disappeared  until 
the  part  of  Fanny  Brice's  mother  in  "Why 
Worry?"  gave  her  the  chance  to  create  the  por- 
trait of  a  modern  Jewish  mother,  just  the  op- 
posite of  her  part  with  Florence  Nash. 

But  "Why  Worry?"  failed  too,  and  it  was 
several  months  before  Arthur  Hopkins's  pro- 
duction of  "The  Gentile  Wife"  gave  Miss  Gor- 
don another  opportunity.  The  play,  with  Emily 
Stevens  as  the  wife,  was  hailed  hopefully  by  the 
critics,  and  Miss  Gordon's  performance  was 
pointed  out  again  as  a  work  of  art,  but  the  play 
failed  to  draw  and  within  a  month  "The  Gentile 
Wife"  was  treading  the  well-worn  path  to  Cain's 
storehouse. 


Russ  "DESIDES  John  Barrymore, 

Whytal  "Redemption"  has  such  a 

wealth  of  fine  actors  that  it's 
only  now  we  are  beginning  to  realize  the  artistry 
in  every  part.  Russ  Whytal,  who  brings  such 
fine  distinction  to  the  part  of  Prince  Sergei,  the 
gentle  old  aristocrat,  has  given  a  lifetime  of  ser- 
vice to  the  stage. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  he  came  to  New  York 
from  Boston  with  a  repertoire  of  his  own  plays, 
which  he  used  for  years  on  tour  besides,  for  it 
was  1907  before  he  came  back  to  Broadway  as 
Judge  Prentice  in  "The  Witching  Hour." 

Three  years  later  came  the  wonderful  part  of 
old  Luigi  Golfanti,  the  music  teacher,  in  "The 
Climax,"  here  and  in  London.  Back  home  again, 
Mr.  Whytal  played  in  "The  Great  Name,"  "The 
Pigeon,"  and  in  vaudeville. 

The  ripeness  that  only  comes  from  a  long 
career  shows  in  every  gesture  of  his  Prince 
Sergei.  That  is  why  an  experienced  actor  needn't 
worry  even  if  he  has  been  forgotten  and  must 
come  back  to  make  good  all  over  again.  Like 
Mr.  Whytal,  he  has  the  art  and  power  to  make 
even  a  small  part  important,  and  doesn't  have 
to  depend  on  passing  popularity. 


H.  Cooper 
Cliffe 


H. 


COOPER  CLIFFE,  most 
famous,  perhaps,  for  his 
Nobody  in  "Evcrywoman,"  is 
now  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  spook  crusade  in 
"The  Invisible  Foe,"  for  the  stage,  as  you  know, 
is  being  haunted  by  ghosts  this  year.  England 
is  absorbed  in  spirit-cults,  and  we  are  being 
drawn  into  them  ourselves. 

Mr.    Cliffe    is    part    of    the    net-work    of    the 
Kemble  family  that  has  given  so  many  talented 


players  to  the  stage.  His  uncle  was  Frank 
Kemble  Cooper,  and  his  cousin,  Violet  Kemble 
Cooper,  is  the  Lady  Caroline  of  "Dear  Brutus." 

Mr.  Cliffe's  career  would  take  a  long  column 
of  small  type.  Like  so  many  others,  he  began 
in  the  "Pinafore"  training  school  in  the  English 
provinces,  and,  what's  more,  in  the  chorus. 

Then  for  thirteen  years  he  was  a  fixture  of 
the  London  stage,  beginning  in  "Claude  Duval'' 
and  going  through  the  "Silver  King"  and  "The 
Lights  o'  London"  all  the  way  to  "Hamlet." 

After  that,  he  came  to  America  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kendal,  and  when  their  season  was  over 
played  a  few  engagements  before  going  back  to 
London,  where  he  stayed  with  Sir  Herbert  Tree 
for  three  years  in  a  repertoire  that  went  from 
"Cymbeline"  to  "Madame  Sans-Gene." 

He  was  with  Forbes-Robertson  for  a  while 
before  becoming  a  star  in  Manchester,  where  he 
played  Shylock,  Wolsey,  and  the  other  great 
parts.  Then  he  toured  the  United  States  with 
Willard,  and  went  to  London  again  to  play  with 
Nat  Goodwin. 

He  came  back  to  New  York,  and  played  in 
everything  that  came  along  from  "The  Squaw 
Man"  to  "Othello."  Then,  eight  years  ago,  he 
first  appeared  as  Nobody  in  "Everywoman," 
one  of  the  most  unusual  parts  ever  written. 

There  are  mighty  few  actors  to-day  with  a 
background  like  Mr.  Cliffe's,  instead  of  being 
known  as  Nobody  we  ought  to  think  of  him  as 
Somebody,  instead! 


Walter  A  LTHOUGH  farce  seems  the 

Jones  "^^  most  harum-scarum  and 

giddy  medium  an  actor  can  use, 
it  really  takes  a  defter  touch  and  more  facile 
technique  than  the  big-scene  dramas  or  sugar- 
plum comedies.  So  when  such  a  clever  farceur 
as  Walter  Jones  is  away  long  enough  to  be  in 
the  come-back  list,  it  seems  a  pity. 

You  surely  remember  Mr.  Jones  as  the 
harassed  Jimmy  Jinks  in  "Baby  Mine,"  for  no 
actor  of  his  type  could  have  had  a  better  part. 
Walter  Jones  holds  the  heavyweight  door- 
slamming  contest  of  the  American  stage,  because 
he  thrives  in  those  settings  with  half  a  dozen 
doors  keeping-  half  a  dozen  pretty  ladies  apart. 

Now  he  is  with  Hazel  Dawn  in  "Up  in  Mabel's 
Room."  Since  "Baby  Mine"  his  farces  have  been 
unfortunate,  and  even  he  who  ran  didn't  reach 
the  theatre  in  time  to  see  them.  But  before 
Jimmy  Jinks  he  had  a  long  line  of  misunderstood 
gentlemen  stretching  way  back  to  a  vague  vaude- 
ville beginning. 
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From  a  camera  study   by  Maurice  Goldberg 


OLIVE    THOMAS 

A  Ziegfeld  Beauty,  A  Film  Star,  and  the   Wife  of  Jack  Pick  ford 


SHAKESPEARE   MADE   SMART 

Women  of  fashion  now  reverent  pilgrims 
to  the  Plymouth   Theatre  special  matinees 

By  ADA  PATTERSON 


SHAKESPEARE  has  been  made  smart.  The 
Bard  has  become  fashionable.  It  is  the 
smart  thing  to-day  to  go  to  the  Plymouth 
Theatre  at  half-past  ten  on  Saturday  morning, 
as  it  is  to  attend  an  eleven  o'clock  musicale  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria,  or  an  Isadora  Duncan 
dance  festival  a£  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
or  a  sale  of  Thomas  Clarke's  early  American 
artists,  crowded  out  of  his  luxurious  home  by 
lack  of  house  space. 

Fashion  is  a  magic  worker.  Folk  have  been 
drawn  to  Shakespearean  productions  by  the  pow- 
er of  the  Marlowe- Sothern  names  and  the  guar- 
antee those  names  afforded  of  a  painstaking  and 
often  brilliant  performance.  They  have  enlarged 
Robert  Mantell's  audiences  because  someone  in 
the  family  had  not  yet  seen  him.  So  long  and 
faithfully  has  Mr.  Mantell  served  the  American 
stage  that  he  is  established  as  one  of  its  re- 
spected institutions.  Despite  calumnies  spoken 
and  published  about  the  American  playgoer  he 
is  not  without  reverence. 

But  make  something  fashionable  and  all  obsta- 
cles will  be  removed.  When  Mrs.  O.  H.  P. 
Belmont  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Mackay  announced 
their  conversion  to  woman  suffrage,  equal  fran- 
chise received  an  incalculable  impetus.  It  be- 
came smart  to  be  a  suffragette.  And  New  York 
gave  the  ballot  to  women.  Society  has  now  taken 
up  Shakespeare.  You  are  no  longer  smart  un- 
less you  have  checked  your  umbrella  and  rubber 
shoes  in  the  Plymouth  Theatre  before  a  per- 
formance of  "Hamlet"  or  "As  You  Like  It." 

Fashion  is  like  electricity,  unanalyzable.  And 
potent.  When  the  Shakespeare  Playhouse  came 
into  being  last  year,  its  performances  drew 
small  audiences  of  intellectuals.  Audiences  ap- 
plauded. Critics  praised.  But  neither  of  these 
make  the  fashion.  They  may  bring  about  pop- 
ularity. But  not  the  mode.  There  is  a  distinc- 
tion, fine  but  certain. 

After  two  or  three  performances  word  flew 
on  mysterious  wings  that  the  matinees  of  the 
Shakespeare  Playhouse  were  not  only  artistic, 
not  only  representative  of  the  best  of  stage  talent. 
This  was  much  but  not  enough.  •  There  the 
smart  set  was  being  seen.  College  professors, 
long-haired,  earnest-faced,  from  their  class 
rooms  and  eager  artists  from  their  studios,  might 
drop  from  a  street  car  on  the  corner  and  walk- 
to  the  theatre  that  happened  to  house  the  Shake- 
speare Playhouse.  They  had  no  great  influence 
with  the  populace.  But  when  gossip  asserted  in 
her  sprightly  fashion,  "They're  really  smart  af- 
fairs, my  dear.  You  can't  afford  not  to  be  seen 
there,"  the  auditorium  was  filled.  Treasurers, 
surprised  and  gratified,  said :  "We  are  so  sorry 
we  are  sold  out.  But  if  you  could  come  week 
after  next?"  Of  course  thev  could  and  did. 


That  is  a  reason  why  you  see  limousines  tun,- 
ing  into  Forty -fifth  Street  while  most  of  theat- 
ricaldom  is  enjoying  the  flush  of  its  first  slumber, 
on  Saturday  mornings.  It  is  the  cogent  reason 
why  ermine  cloaks  and  gouraud  feathers  block 
the  portals  on  Friday  afternoons.  Because  of 
it  the  fortnight  of  commemorative  Shakespeare 
matinees  in  April  will  be  among  the  things  "you 
really  must  not  miss." 

I  am  not  underrating  the  excellence  of  the 
achievement  of  the  Shakespeare  Playhouse  and 
its  earnest  projectors,  the  members  of  the  flex- 
ible, unofficered  Shakespeare  Society.  It  has  dis- 
covered for  us  a  Hamlet  as  welcome,  as  unex- 
pected, Walter  Hampden.  It  has  revealed  to 
us  the  classic  and  romantic  potentialities  of  other 
players,  forgotten  or  not  before  demonstrated. 
It  has  been  permitted  us  to  hear  and  see  Shake- 
speare untediously  performed. 

The  Shakespeare  movement  will  celebrate  dur- 
ing the  April  fortnight  not  only  Shakespeare's 
glory  but  its  own.  For  the  movement  has  grown 
faster  and  more  healthfully  than  its  father  ex- 
pected. Its  pioneer  paternal  parent  is  Frank 
McEntee.  He  is  one  of  a  trio  of  University  of 
Toronto  alumni  who  have  achieved  fame,  the 
others  being  Arthur  Stringer,  a  poet  novelist, 
and 'the  husband  of  Jobyna  Howland,  and  Harvey 
J.  O'Higgins,  a  novelist  and  playwright.  Frank 
McEntee  put  on  in  Toronto  a  startlingly  beauti- 
ful production  of  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 
with  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra  playing 
Mendelssohn  music.  Ben  Greet,  recognizing  beauty 
and  reverence  in  the  spirit  of  the  production, 
engaged  the  young  collegian  for  his  associate 
director  and  finally  as  his  general'  director,  lly 
playing  many  of  the  roles  with  the  Greet  play- 
ers, Mr.  McEntee  qualified  to  help  still  the  cry- 
ing need  of  the  American  stage,  the  actor-man- 
ager. Subsequently  he  joined  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Co- 
burn,  upholding  their  ideals  as  he  had  Mr.  Greet's 
and  his  own. 

Mr.  McEntee's  accomplished  plan  for  the 
Shakespeare  Playhouse  was  to  pass  along  the 
torch.  The  purpose  in  his  soul  is  to  prevent  the 
oft-feared  and  menaced  death  of  Shakespeare  on 
the  world's  stage.  He  has  defined  the  Shake- 
speare Playhouse  as  "a  permanent  institution 
which  aims  to  secure  for  the  masterpieces  of  the 
drama  the  highest  possible  interpretations  by 
the  best  artists:  a  fresh  and  original  conception 
of  the  text;  and  by  the  use  of  simplicity  and 
imaginative  artistry  in  costumes  and  settings,  to 
strip  the  production  of  all  that  is  obsolete  and 
merely  traditional  and  get  to  the  soul  of  the 
play."  He  has  said,  "The  policy  of  the  Shake- 
speare Playhouse  is  brilliant  interpretation  that 
can  only  be  secured  by  brilliant  players."  He 
has  epitomized  his  aim :  "The  Shakespeare  Play- 


..ouse  is  not  a  place  of  habitation.  It  is  a  dream 
of  the  American  stage  that  a  little  group  of 
lovers  of  Shakespeare  and  the  fine  art  of  acting 
are  trying  to  make  come  true." 

Further  he  declares  his  credo:  "It  is  Shake- 
speare that  the  actors  of  the  largest  gifts  love 
best  to  play.  Shakespeare  is  the  measure  of  the 
acting  art.  Shakespeare  worthily  interpreted  is 
essential  to  the  best  things  of  the  theatre  and  to 
the  measuring  up  of  the  whole  spirit  of  the  drama 
in  any  season  and  any  place.'' 

The  Shakespeare  Playhouse  was  inaugurated 
last  season.  John  Cort  was  its  first  host,  Ar- 
thur Hopkins  its  second,  at  their  theatres,  the 
Cort  and  the  Plymouth.  Its  productions  included 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  "As  You  Like  It," 
"Julius  Caesar,"  "Macbeth,"  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream"  and  "Hamlet.''  ''Hamlet"  was 
so  substantially  welcomed  that  its  twice-a-week 
appearances  have  been  indefinitely  extended.  "As 
You  Like  It,"  with  Estelle  Win  wood  as  Rosa- 
lind awaits  a  diminshing  of  Hamlet's  popular- 
ity. 

Among  those  players  who  gave  distinguished 
performances  in  the  productions,  and  are  ready 
to  give  those  whose  excellence  is  guaranteed  by 
experience,  were  Edith  Wynne  Matthison,  Alma 
Kruger,  Gilda  Varesi,  Helen  Ware,  Henrietta 
Crosman,  Mary  Hall,  Mabel  Moore,  Beatrice 
Terry,  Ruth  Vivian,  Cathleen  Nesbitt,  Howard 
Kyle,  Pedro  de  Cordoba,  Albert  Bruning,  Tyrone 
Power,  Cyril  Keightley,  George  Gaul,  Henry 
Herbert,  Charles  A.  Stevenson,  Leonard  Mudie, 
Charles  Webster,  J.  Harry  Irvine,  Maxwell  Ry- 
der, Percy  Vivian,  Allen  Thomas,  Ernest  Glen- 
dinning,  Conrad  Nagel  and  Henry  Stanford. 

It  is  planned  as  the  feature  of  Shakespeare's 
Day — his  birth  and  death  day,  April  23 — to  pre- 
sent "Hamlet"  in  full  for  the  first  time  in  New 
York.  Six  characters  not  used  in  the  modern 
stage  versions  will  appear.  There  will  be  more 
scenes  than  are  usually  presented.  The  production 
will  include  a  soliloquy  asserted  by  many  scholars 
to  be  superior  to  the  "To  be  or  not  to  be,"  which 
has  been  deleted  from  all  known  stage  versions 
of  the  play.  The  play  will  be  given  as  was 
"Parsifal" — in  two  parts,  with  an  intermission 
for  luncheon.  For  even  the  reverent  cult  owns 
to  the  possession  of  stomachs.  The  smart  set 
must  have  its  sweetbreads  and  souffles.  Walter' 
Hampden  will  be  the  Hamlet. 

In  what  remains  of  this  season  "Twelfth 
Night"  and  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  will  be  added 
to  the  repertoire.  "As  You  Like  It,"  "The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,"  and  "Macbeth"  will  be  re- 
vived when  it  is  deemed  expedient. 

Scholars  and  artists  are  passing  on  the  Shake- 
spearean torch.  A  by-product  that  has  surprised 
themselves  is  the  smartening  of  Shakespeare. 


BIRTHDAY  GREETINGS 


March    4 — Channing  Pollock. 

Maude  Fealey. 
March    7 — R.  D.  MacLean. 
March     9 — Eddie   Foy. 
March  12— Mrs.  Whiffen. 


March  15— Lee   Shubert. 
March  16 — Walker    Whiteside. 

Elsie  Janis. 

Percy   Mackaye. 
March  18 — Rose   Coghlan. 


March  20 — Amelia  Bingham. 
March  21— Florenz   Ziegfeld  Jr. 

Sam  B.  Hardy. 
March  23 — Thomas  A.  Wise. 
March  30— DeWolf   Hopper. 
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Photo   Mary   Dale    Clarke 


I..H  1     Davis     and     Beatrice 

Maude       in      Cale      Young 

Rice's     one-act     play,     "A 

Night  in   Avignon" 


White 


Leon  Cunningham,  George  Gaul,  McKay  Morris  and  Margaret  Mower,  in  Stuart  Walker's  pro- 
duction  of   Lord   Dunsany's   "The   Laughter   of  the   Gods,"    recently    at   the    Punch   and   Judy 


STUART    WALKER'S    PORTMANTEAU    SEASON    OPENS    WITH    PICTURESQUE    PLAYS 


LAND  THAT  MIGHT  HAVE 

Forest  scene  in  "Dear  Brutus"  the  most 
delightful  feature   of  Barriers  new  play 


ONE  of  the  most  charming  scenes  in   Bar- 
rie's   play   "Dear   Brutus"  at   the   Empire 
Theatre,  comes  in  Act  II.  when  Mr.  Lob's 
guests  enter  the  enchanted  wood,  and  taste   for 
the  moment  of  "the  life  that  might  have  been." 
Dearth,   the  childless  artist,  meets  in  the  forest 
the  daughter  he  might  have  had.     Dearth  is  at 
work  at  his  easel,  while  Margaret,  a  young  girl 
of  seventeen,  in  short  green  skirt  and  soft  green 
cap,    throws    beechnuts    about. 

DEARTH  :  I  oughtn't  to  have  brought  you  out 
so  late.  You  should  be  tucked  up  in  your  cozy 
bed  at  home. 

MARGARET  :     And  the  sheet  over  my  face. 

DEARTH  :     Where  it  oughtn't   be. 

MARGARET:  And  Daddy  tiptoeing  in  to  take 
it  off. 

DEARTH  :     Which    is   more  than   you   deserve. 

MARGARET:  And  then  saying  to  himself — 
"Yes,  yes,  she's  sound !"  and  tiptoeing  to  the 
door  again.  (Coming  in  front  of  easel.) 

DEARTH  (he  waves  her  back)  :  Thankful  to 
be  done  with  her  for  the  evening. 

MARGARET:  Then  why  does  he  stand  so  long 
at  the  door?  And  before  he's  gone  she  bursts 
out  laughing,  for  she  has  been  awake  all  the 
time. 

DEARTH  :     That's  about  it.    What  a  life  ! 

MARGARET  (sitting)  :  Daddy,  what  is  a  "might- 
have-been  ?" 

DEARTH:  A  might-have-been?  They're 
ghosts,  Margaret!  I  dare  say  I  "might-have- 
been"  a  great  swell  of  a  painter,  instead  of  this 
uncommonly  happy  nobody — or  again,  I  might 
have  been  a  worthless  idle  waster  of  a  fellow. 

MARGARET   (incredulous):.    You! 

DEARTH  :  Who  knows?  Some  little  kink  in 
me  might  have  set  me  off  on  the  wrong  road. 
And  that  poor  soul  I  might 
so  easily  have  been  might 
have  had  no  Margaret.  I'm 
sorry  for  him. 

MARGARET  :  Oh,  so  am  I ! 
The  poor  old  Daddy,  wan- 
dering about  the  world 
without  me. 

DEARTH:  And  there  are 
other  "might-have-beens" — 
lovely  ones,  but  intangible. 
Shades,  Margaret,  made  of 
sad  folks'  thoughts. 

MARGARET  (gaily)  :  I'm 
so  glad  I'm  not  a  shade. 
How  awful  it  would  be, 
Daddy,  to  wake  up  and  find 
one  wasn't  alive,  Dad !  I 
think  men  need  daughters. 

DEARTH:     They  do. 

MARGARET:  Especially 
artists. 

DEARTH  :  Especially  art- 
ists. 

MARGARET:  Especially 
artists? 

DEARTH  :  Especially  art- 
ists. 

MARGARET  :  Fame  is  not 
•everything. 

DEARTH  :  Fame  is  rot ! 
Daughters  are  the  thing! 

MARGARET  :  Daughters  are 
the  thing. 

DEARTH  :  Daughters  are 
the  thing. 

MARGARET  :  Daughters  are 
the  thing.  I  wonder  if  sons 
would  be  even  nicer? 

DEARTH  :  Not  a  patch 
on  daughters.  The  awful 

thing  about  a  son  is  that  never,  never — 
at  least,  from  the  day  he  goes  to  school — can 
you  tell  him  that  you  rather  like  him.  By  the 
time  he's  ten  you  can't  even  take  him  on  your 
knee.  Sons  are  not  worth  having,  Margaret. 
Signed.  W.  Dearth. 


MARGARET:  But  if  you  were  a  Mother,  Dad, 
1  dare  say  he  would  let  you  do  it.  And  then 
when  he  was  gigantically  big,  it  would  be  rather 
lovely  to  have  him  do  it  to  you.  Sons  are  not 
so  bad.  Signed  M.  Dearth.  But  I'm  glad  you 
prefer  daughters.  (Coining  to  him  on  her  knees.) 
At  what  age  are  we  nicest,  Daddy? 

DEARTH  (jocular  and  tender  at  the  same 
time)  :  That's  a  poser.  I  think  you  were  nicest 
when  you  were  two  and  knew  your  alphabet  up 
to  G.  but  fell  over  at  H.  No,  you  were  best 
when  you  were  half  past  three — or  just  before 
you  struck  six — or  in  the  mumps  years,  when  I 
asked  you  in  the  early  morning  how  you  were 
and  you  said  solemnly,  "I  haven't  tried  yet." 
I'm  not  sure  that  chicken-pox  doesn't  beat 
mumps.  Oh,  Lord !  I'm  all  wrong.  The  nicest 
time  in  a  father's  life  is  nmv,  the  year  before 
she  puts  up  her  hair.  (Rises.) 

MARGARET  (thoughtfully)  :  I  suppose  that  is 
a  splendid  time  for  fathers.  But  there's  a  nicer 
year  coming  to  you,  Daddy,  the  year  she  does 
put  up  her  hair. 

DEARTH:  Suddenly  puts  it  up  for  ever?  You 
know,  I'm  afraid  that  when  the  day  for  that 
comes  I  won't  be  able  to  stand  it.  It  will  be 
too  exciting.  My  poor  heart,  Margaret. 

MARGARET  :  No,  no,  it  will  be  lucky  you,  for 
it  isn't  to  be  a  bit  like  that.  I'm  to  be  a  girl 
and  woman  day  about,  for  the  first  year.  You'll 
never  know  which  I  am  till  you  look  at  my 
hair.  And  even  then  you  won't  know,  for  if 
it's  down  I'll  put  it  up,  and  if  it's  up  I'll  put 
it  down.  (Importantly.)  And  so  my  daddy 
will  gradually  get  used  to  the  idea.  (Gravely) 
Daddy,  now  you  are  thinking  about — about  my 
being  in  love  some  day.  (He  nods.)  I  won't, 
you  know,  no,  never !  Oh,  I've  quite  decided, 
So  don't  be  afraid.  (At  back  of  him — whispers) 
Will  you  hate  him  at  first,  Daddy? 

DEARTH  :     Whom  ? 


©  Charles  Frohman,  Inc. 

Grant  Stewart  as  Mr.  Coade,  Helen  Hayes  as  Margaret, 
and   William  Gillette   as   Mr.   Dearth  in   "Dear   Brutus" 


MARGARET:     Well,    if   there   was! 

DEARTH  :     If  there  was  what,   darling? 

MARGARET:  You  know  the  kind  of  thing  I 
mean,  quite  well.  Would  you  hate  him  at  first? 

DEARTH  :  I  hope  not.  I  should  want  to 
strangle  him,  but  I  wouldn't  hate  him. 


MARGARET  :  /  would.  That  is  to  say,  if  I 
liked  him. 

DEARTH  :  If  you  liked  him  how  could  you 
hate  him? 

MARGARET  :     For   daring. 
DEARTH  :     Daring  what  ? 

MARGARET  :  You  know  !  (Sighing  half  humor- 
ously.) But  of  course  /  shall  have  no  say  in 
the  matter. 

DEARTH  :     Why  ? 

MARGARET  (reproachfully)  :  You  will  do  it 
all.  You  do  everything  for  me. 

DEARTH    (with  a  groan)  :   I  can't  help  it. 
MARGARET:      You    will    even    write    my    love- 
letters,    if    I    ever   have    any   to   write — which    I 
won't. 

DEARTH  (properly  alarmed)  :  Surely  to  good- 
ness, I'll  leave  you  alone  to  do  that ! 

MARGARET:     Not  you.     You'll  try  to,  but  you 
won't  be  able.     You  think  I'm  pretty,  don't  you 
Dad,  whatever  other  people  say?   (Sits  by  him.) 
DEARTH  :     Well  enough. 
MARGARET:      I   know  I   have  nice  ears. 
DEARTH  :     They  are  all  right  now,  but   I  had 
to  work  on  them   for  months. 

MARGARET  :     You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you 
did   my   ears  ? 
DEARTH  :     Rather ! 

MARGARET  (entreating)  :  My  dimple's  my 
own,  isn't  it? 

DEARTH  :     I'm  glad  you  think  so.     I  wore  out 
the   point   of   my   little   finger   over   that   dimple. 
MARGARET:     Even   my   dimple?     Have   I   any- 
thing that's  really  mine?     A  bit  of  my  nose  or 
anything? 

DEARTH    (sighing)  :     When  you  were  a  babe, 
you  had  a  laugh  that  was  all  your  own. 
MARGARET:     Haven't  I  it  now? 
DEARTH  :      It's    gone.      (He    is    a    good    deal 
moved.     Rises,   up   stage — sadly.)      I'll   tell    you 
how  it  went.  We  were  fish- 
ing in  a  stream — that  is  to 
say,  I  was  wading  and  you 
were  sitting  on  my  should- 
ers doing  the  fishing.     We 
didn't        catch        anything. 
Somehow      or      another — I 
can't  think  how   I   did   it — 
you  irritated  me,  and  I  an- 
swered   you    sharply.      (He 
shudders.) 

MARGARET  (who  is  on  the 
ground  again)  :  I  can't 
believe  that. 

DEARTH  :  Yes  I  did.  I 
gave  you  a  shock,  and,  for 
the  moment,  the  world  no 
longer  seemed  a  safe  place 
for  you.  Your  faith  in  me 
had  always  made  it  safe 
till  then.  You  were  sud- 
denly not  even  sure  of  your 
bread  and  butter,  and  a 
frightened  tear  came  to 
your  eyes.  I  was  in  a  nice 
state,  I  can  tell  you. 

MARGARET  :  But  what  has 
that  to  do  with  my  laugh, 
Daddy  ? 

DEARTH  :  The  laugh  that 
children  are  born  with  lasts 
so  long  as  they  have  per- 
fect faith.  To  think  that 
it  was  I  who  robbed  you 
of  yours.  I  expect  I  am 
not  the  only  parent  in  that 
plight,  though  they  may  not 
remember  the  doing  of  it. 

"  MARGARET  :      Don't    dear. 

I'm    sure    the    laugh    just 
went     off     with     the     tear 

to  comfort  it,  and  they  have  been  playing  about 
that  stream  ever  since.  They  have  quite  for- 
gotten us,  so  why  should  we  remember  them? 
Cheeky  little  beasts!  Shall  I  tell  you  my 
farthest  back  recollection?  (He  nods.)  (She 
speaks  in  some  au'e.)  I  remember  the  first  time 
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CHRISTINE          NORMAN          AS 

GRACE,  JANE  COWL  AS  PEGGY, 

IN   ACT   I   OF    "THE   CROWDED 

HOUR" 

Grace  Laidlaw,  the  wife,  confronts 
Peggy  Lawrence,  the  other  woman, 
and  demands  that  she  give  up  her 
husband.  Grace  claims  that  he  is 
hers  by  right  of  marriage.  Peggy 
argues  that  she  has  lost  him  through 
lack  of  understanding  and  sympathy, 
and  he  is  now  hers  by  right  of  love 


(Below) 

JANET    BEECHER    AS    LAURA 

BRUCE,  GAIL  KANE  AS  EDNA 

CRANE,    IN    ACT    III    OF    "THE 

WOMAN   IN    ROOM    13" 

Kdna  tells  Laura  that  if  she  gives  her 

(Edna)  up  as  the  woman  in  room  13, 

she    will    denounce    Laura's    husband 

as  the  murderer 


THE      W  O  M  E  N       IN      THE      CASE      IN      T  W  O      PLAYS 


I  saw  the  stars.  (He  nods  again — gi'es  up.  >  1 
had  never  seen  night,  and  then  I  saw  it,  ami 
the  stars,  together.  Crack  in  my  eye,  Tommy ! ! 
— not  every  one  can  boast  of  such  a  lovely  recol- 
lection for  their  earliest. 

DEARTH  :  I  was  determined  your  earliest  should 
be  a  good  one. 

MARGARET:  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  planned 
it? 

DEARTH  :  Rather  !  Most  people's  earliest  recol- 
lection is  of  some  trivial  thing;  how  they  cut 
their  finger,  or  lost  a  piece  of  string.  I  was 
resolved  my  Margaret's  should  be  something 
bigger.  I  was  poor,  but  I  could  give  her  the 
stars. 

(They  get  things  ready,  he  is  whistling  gaily.) 


has    imf erect"  I    lit      ••• 

I    hadn't  thi  r< 

then- ! 

MARGARET  (agitated):  Nor  I!  Daddy,  I  feel 
sure  there  wasn't  a  house  there.  .  .  .  Let's 
get  out  of  the  wood.  (Almost  hysterical.) 
Don't  go  into  that  house,  Daddy.  I'm  afraid  of 
it.  I  don't  know  why,  but  I'm  afraid  of  that 
house. 

DEARTH  :  There's  a  kiss  for  each  moment  till 
I  come  back. 

MARGARET:     Daddy,  don't  go! 

DEARTH  :  Margaret !  (He  indicates  to  her  to 
stand  at  tree  like  a  naughty  child,  then  he  makes 
a  face  at  her  to  compel  her  to  smile.  They 


., 

.      :.  It  iV  . 

"'  tit  is  is  the  last  time.) 
(He     goes    off    gaily    him  rench 

toward  trim/nTi'  which  is  now,  however,  I 
vague,  as  the  moonlight  is  going  and  the 
of  the  forest  are  becoming  obscure.) 
MARGARET:       Daddy,     daddy,     dad;. 
daddy!     (She  runs  about  wood  in  grou    „ 
Come   back,   come   back,   Daddy!      I   don't    *>a 
to  be  a  might-have-been !     ( The  liehts  are  noi 
dim — the  house  has  disappeared.    All  is  growing 
dark.) 

(Margaret  is  stationary  in  centre  at  her  last 
cry,   arms   outstretched,   back    to   audience.) 
CURTAIN. 


PERSONALITY 

Plays  are  written  around  it;   theatres  built  to  enshrine  it 
By   MILDRED   CRAM 


PERSONALITY  is  the  quicksilver  of  the 
spirit — a  thing  both  elusive  and  definite. 
A  theatrical  personality  is  quicksilver 
captured,  held  stationary,  put  on  exhibition  for 
the  delectation  of  the  public. 

Everyone  has  personality — ugly,  simple,  fiery, 
stupid,  morose,  spiritual.  Some  of  us  are  bliss- 
fully unconscious  of  the  mask  we  wear.  Others 
of  us,  alive  to  ourselves,  wear  our  personality 
with  all  the  ostentation  of  a  jewel  set  in  plat- 
inum. Then  personality  becomes  individuality — 
the  individual  plus  intelligence,  plus  experience, 
plus  expressiveness. — and  as  individuality,  of 
enormous  value  on  the  stage.  The  individuality 
of  a  player,  far  more  than  his  technique,  is  a 
matter  for  discussion,  criticism,  and  admira- 
tion. Many  an  audience  has  been  hooked  with 
just  such  evanescent  bait. 

How  are  we  to  tell  when  an  actor  is  a  great 
actor  and  when  he  is  merely  a  human  being  of 
striking  individuality?  We  cannot  be  certain  that 
we  admire  George  Cohan  because  he  is  a  sure- 
fire comedian  or  because  he  can  achieve  a  nasal 
twang  by  speaking  out  of  a  corner  of  his  mouth. 

Viewed  en  masse,  most  humans  are  physically 
and  spiritually  as  alike  as  peas  in  a  pod.  Any 
pronounced  peculiarity  is  fascinating.  A  dwarf 
is  always  sure  of  an  audience.  A  poet,  a  fanatic, 
a  crank  or  a  genuine  half-wit  is  just  as  con- 
spicuous. Individuality — call  it  personality,  if 
you  wish — is  the  open  sesame  to  publicity.  Those 
who  possess  it  are  hated,  envied,  imitated, 
slavishly  adored,  reviled,  abused  and  applauded, 
but  they  are  never  overlooked. 

Personality  is  exploited.  There  are  act- 
ors or  actresses  who  would  take  out  pat- 
ents on  their  personalities  if  such  a  thing  were 
possible.  Everyone  who  possesses  an  ounce  of 
the  true  essence  of  individuality  puts  himself 
on  record  as  a  sort  of  spiritual  Siamese  Twin. 
Plays  are  written  around  personality.  Theatres 
are  built  to  enshrine  it.  Strange  fashions  are 
evolved  to  bedeck  it.  Books,  newspapers  and 
magazines  are  filled  with  discussions  of  it. 
Critics  sit  up  nights  striving  to  analyze  it.  And. 
thousands  of  simple  people,  who  would  be  equally 
intrigued  by  the  Bearded  Lady  or  the  Sword 
Swallower,  pay  two  dollars  (and  war  tax)  for  a 
cushioned  seat  where,  in  silence  and  darkness, 
they  may  contemplate  the  mystery. 

Personality?  Lord  save  us,  what  is  it?  In- 
telligence? Not  always.  Magnetism  and  charm 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  since  there 
have  been  great  "personalities"  who  had  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other. 

Magnetism   is   a   player's   most   valuable   asset. 


It  covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  since  it  is  magic, 
dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  critical.  It  cannot  be 
acquired.  There  have  been  great  artists  who 
lacked  it  utterly.  Melba,  for  one.  And  Irving. 
And  Tree,  who  caught  his  public  through  sheer 
intelligence.  Richard  Mansfield  was-. not,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  magnetic;  he  was,  rather,  an  in- 
dividuality, unique,  arresting  and  conspicuous. 
Magnetism  is  electrical ;  it  speaks  ^Jirough  the 
senses.  Yet  age  and  beauty  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  Franz  Liszt  was  magnetic  to  the  hour 
of  his  death.  Bernhardt  is  magnetic  to-day,  with 
youth  and  grace  far  behind  her.  Yvette  Guilbert 
is  not  beautiful,  yet  she  can  electrify  an  audience 
by  simply  standing  before  it,  motionless,  silent, 
with  a  quizzical  smile  in  her  little  black  eyes. 
Before  she  has  made  a  gesture  or  spoken  a 
word,  she  has  sent  wireless  currents  into  every 
corner  of  the  theatre,  striking  sparks,  tapping 
one  in  the  mysterious  Morse  code  of  the  emo- 
tions :  "Never  mind  what  I  say  or  how  I  sing. 
I  am  I.  You  cannot  avoid  me." 

Why  is  it  that  Elsie  Janis,  singing  a  popular 
song  in  a  cracked  basso-profundo-soprano,  sends 
her  audiences  into  wild  frenzies  of  enthusiasm? 
Why  is  it  that  Harry  Lauder  can  get  a  laugh  by 
simply  lifting  his  eyebrow?  Why  is  it  that 
David  Warfield  goes  on  and  on  as  the  Music- 
Master?  Why  do  hysterical  concertgoers  fill 
the  Hippodrome  to  the  brim  every  time  John 
McCormack  sings?  Why  does  an  animated  pho- 
tograph of  Douglas  Fairbanks's  smile  cause  the 
Rivoli  barker  to  burst  into  his  "Standing  Room 
Only"  ballad  four  times  a  day?  What  is  it  that 
makes  Kreisler's  violin  unique  among  all  violins? 

Magnetism !  The  reason  for  all  great  popular 
enthusiasms.  A  little  art,  a  little  fluency,  a 
little  emotion  are  not  enough.  There  must  be 
that  mysterious  magic  of  the  spirit,  compelling 
and  irresistible,  which  says :  "I  am  I.  No  mat- 
ter what  I  do,  you  cannot  avoid  me!" 

Charm?  That  is  something  else  again.  Maude 
Adams's  "Babbie"  was  the  personification  of 
charm — a-  creature  of  gaiety,  whimsical  tender- 
ness and  grace.  The  world  looked  and  loved, 
wept  a  little,  succumbed  utterly  and  shrieked  for 
more.  When  Miss  Adams,  in  "What  Every 
Woman  Knows,"  denied  that  she  had  charm, 
there  was  a  gasp  of  indignation.  "Charm?"  the 
public  shouted.  "You  are  it!"  And  so  a  "school" 
was  established. 

It  became  the  theatrical  fashion  to  try  to 
capture  what  Barrie  himself  calls  "the  damn 
charm  of  the  thing"  and  for  fifteen  years  pretty 
ingenues  have  been  in  training  to  catch  the 
Maude  Adams'  mantle  when — heaven  forbid  ! — it 


falls.  The  young  Frances  Starr  danced  in  the 
sunbeam  a  moment  as  "Rose  of  the  Rancho," 
then,  in  "The  Easiest  Way"  discovered  her  per- 
sonality. Now,  in -"Tiger!  Tiger!"  it  is  very 
dazzling  indeed.  Elsie  Ferguson  tried,  and 
missed.  Ruth  Chatterton,  Patricia  Collinge, 
Phoebe  Foster,  Lola  Fisher,  Jeanne  Eagels — 
none  of  them  have  pinned  the  butterfly  to  the 
wall ;  at  most  they  have  chased  it  down  stage, 
very  prettily,  but  no  one  was  deceived. 

There  have  been  actors  of  charm.  Gerald  du 
Matirier,  for  one.  He  has  a  sort  of  Adams 
quaintness,  a  wistful  humor,  an  impish  gaiety. 
Of  late  years  William  Gillette  has  come  into 
the  fold.  Forbes-Robertson,  in  "The  Passing 
of  the  Third  Floor  Back,"  the  wistful  Jack 
Barrymore  of  the  screen,  John  Ransome  in 
"Tillie" — there  is  something  of  Barrie's  essence 
here.  And  plays?  "A  Kiss  for  Cinderella," 
"Dear  Brutus,"  "The  Pipes  of  Pan,"  "Daddy 
Long  Legs,"  "The  Cinderella  Man,"  "Three  Wise 
Fools" — how  many  of  them  actually  captured  the 
damn  charm  of  the  thing?  Barrie  is  not  ex- 
plicit enough.  What  is  charm,  anyway?  A  trick 
of  tickling  the  heart  into  unexpected  laughter? 
Tenderness?  Whimsy? 

Ellen  Terry  had  the  gift.  She  was  as  gay  as 
sunshine  and  supremely  lovable.  She  could  not 
always  act,  yet  she  always  "got"  her  public; 
she  laughed,  romped,  bubbled — and  the  trick  was 
done.  That  fatal  Barrymore  charm — is  it  noth- 
ing more  than  a  lazy  voice,  a  slight  bend  inward 
at  the  waist  and  a  quizzical  smile? 

The  public  loves  its  personalities.  So  many 
of  us  are  drab ;  the  quicksilver  is  there,  but  we 
grow  weary  of  chasing  it!  So  we  go  to  the 
theatre  and  gape  at  ourselves  as  we  might  have 
been.  Take  your  choice.  Mrs.  Fiske,  brittle, 
precise,  intellectual.  Emily  Stevens,  perverse 
and  daring.  Jane  Cowl,  beautiful,  lachrimose, 
fond  of  artistic  tantrums  and  priceless  negligees. 

Walter  Hampdtn,  sombre  and  proud.  The 
breezy  Bayes.  The  sparkling  Sanderson.  Mary 
Pickford,  whimsically  curly.  The  romantic 
Tellegen  and  the  spit-fire  Farrar.  Unctious 
Nat  Goodwin  and  mellow  Frank  Bacon. 
Sugary  Collinge  and  adorable,  idealized  old  maid 
Laura  Hope  Crews.  Tempting  Mary  Garden  and 
audacious  Florence  Reed.  The  impeccable 
Drew.  The  tousled  and  tragic  Copperhead. 
Charlie.  Ethel  Barrymore — American.  Bordoni 
from  France.  Bernard-Mann,  unhyphenated,  in- 
corporated. Cohan,  the  Yank.  Sensuous  Lenore 
Ulric  and  spiritual  Edith  Wynne  Matthison. 

Personalities !  Quicksilver  set  in  platinum. 
Invaluable,  priceless  and — inexplicable! 
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ELISABETH  RISDON 

Who  makes  an  alluring  figure  of  Miss  Trout  in 
Barrie's   play,   "Dear   Brutus,"   at   the   Empire 


PHOEBE   HUNT 

A  young  Californian  who  plays  the  leading  feminine 
role  in  "A  Prince  There  Was,"  the  new  Cohan  comedy 


Campbell 


Abbe 


CAROLYN  THOMPSON 
Singing   the   title   r61e   in   the   success- 
ful musical   piece,    "Little    Simplicity" 


HAZEL  DAWN 
As   Mabel,  in   "Up  in  Mabel's   Room,"   Miss 
Dawn  is  as  charming  and  attractive  as  ever 
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ELECTIONS  OF  SIR  Cri/  .<!•. 

By  his  nephew  BRUCE    McRAE 


MY  first  recollection  of  Sir  Charles  Wynd- 
ham  was  of  a  tall,  gracious  man,  with 
slender  figure  and  face  of  cameo  fine- 
ness, leading  me  through  Lowther's  Arcade. 
Attached  to  his  other  hand  was  an  equally  eager 
lad  similarly  leashed — my  cousin  Howard,  my 
uncle's  only  son.  He  lives  in  London.  Latterly 
he  managed  his  father's  affairs. 

Next  and  most  vivid  of  my  early  recollections 
of  my  distinguished  uncle  after  the  Lowther's 
Arcade  incident  was  of  applying  to  him  for  help 
in  my  stage  ambitions.  I  called  on  him  in  most 
business-like  fashion  at  the  theatre.  I  said 
timidly  but  determinedly:  "Uncle  I  should  like 
to  go  on  the  stage.  Will  you  help  me?"  He 
leaned  forward,  smiled  and  asked :  "How  old 
are  you,  my  boy?"  I  sat  very  straight,  pulled  up 
my  collar  and  said :  "Sixteen,  next  birthday,  sir." 

Uncle  relaxed  in  his  chair,  patted  the  working 
hand  that  lay  upon  my  knee,  and  said :  "Come 
back  in  ten  years  and  we'll  see  about  it." 

I  knew  that  reply  was  as  firm  as  it  was 
gentle.  It  was  part  of  the  family  history  that 
uncle  had  essayed  the  stage,  met  incalculable 
hardships  in  it,  and  forsaken  it  for  surgery.  He 
had  served  with  distinction  as  a  surgeon  in  the 
United  States  Army  during  the  Civil  War.  There 
had  been  times  in  his  first  years  as  an  actor  that 
he  would  have  been  glad  to  have  a  small  business 
with  which  to  support  his  family.  There  were 
days  when  a  tobacconist's  shop  would  have 
represented  enviable  freedom  of  mind  and  ease 
of  circumstances  to  him.  Had  any  one  set  him 
up  in  a  little  tobacconist's  place  we  might  never 
have  seen  the  name  of  Charles  Wyndhnm  in  the 
role  of  actor  knights  of  England. 


\T7HILE  I  was  growing  up  and  learning  life 
-  as  a  surveyor  in  the  Australian  bush  and 
a  ranchman  in  Wyoming,  came  to  me  letters 
full  of  my  uncle's  fast  accumulating  honors. 
There  was,  for  instance,  his  farewell  to  the 
Criterion  management  of  twenty-three  years 
and  before  he  assumed  the  management  of 
Wyndham's  and  the  New  Theatres.  There  wa» 
a  reception  attended  by  1,500  persons,  and  a 
dinner  of  three  hundred.  Royalty  itself  honored 
him,  which  reminds  me  of  a  story  that  illus- 
trates uncle's  exceeding  tenderpess  toward 
those  whom  he  loved. 

His  father,  after  the  fashion  of  parents,  had 
strongly  opposed  his  going  upon  the  stage.  When 
he  went  to  his  father  as  I  afterwards  went  to 
him,  saying :  "I  want  to  go  upon  the  stage. 
Please  help  me,"  his  father  had  vented  his 
opinion  of  "the  rogues  and  vagabonds  who 
cavorted  about  the  stage  in  paint  to  amuse  silly 
people."  He  commanded  his  son  to  take  a 
course  in  medicine  and  surgery  that  he  might 
become  "a  useful  member  of  society."  But  when 
his  son  reached  stage  success  Grandfather  Cul- 
ver— the  family  name  was  Culver — became  in- 
terested. Afterwards  he  was  business  manager 
for  his  son's  companies. 

My  uncle  enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  afterwards  King  Edward.  The  Prince 
was  fond  of  Henry  Irving  and  Herbert  Tree. 
Often  the  four  would  sup  at  Buckingham  Palace 
after  the  play.  Of  these  little  supper  parties  the 
public  never  knew.  But  Grandfather  Culver 
knew  and  manifested  pride  in  the  secret  events. 


While  he  was  ill  he  expected  Sir  Charles 
to  make  nightly  visits  to  his  room  after 
the  play  to  tell  him  of  what  had  happened  that 
night.  Grandfather  was  growing  worse  and  we 
knew  the  end  was  very  near.  My  uncle  was 
producing  a  new  play.  I  saw  the  play  and  went 
with  him  to  my  grandfather's  bedside. 

Grandfather  opened  his  eyes,  and  asked :  "How 
did  the  play  go?" 

"Very,  well,  father.  Not  a  boo,  and  the  au- 
dience was  brilliant.'' 


GRANDFATHER  whispered:  "Was  the 
Prince  there?"  My  uncle  leaned  above  him 
and  patted  his  head.  "Yes,  dear,"  he  said, 
which  was  true,  "and  he  asked  after  you," 
which  wasn't.  Grandfather  died  next  morning 
happier  for  his  belief  in  the  royal  remembrance. 

Charles  Wyndham  had  a  high  regard  for 
women.  He  enjoyed  their  society.  His  manner 
toward  them  was  chivalry  of  the  finest  and 
suavity  of  the  subtlest.  One  of  his  favorite 
recreations  was  to  gather  four  or  five  of  them 
about  him  at  a  luncheon  table.  In  his  social 
relations  he  had  the  same  delicate  touch  of 
comedy  that  characterized  his  acting.  He  af- 
fected to  be  enormously  grateful  to  his  sister. 
Bronson  Howard  had  written  "Saratoga"  and 
came  to  London  to  localize  it  under  the  name 
"Brighton"  for  my  uncle.  My  uncle  produced 
"Brighton."  The  play  was  one  of  his  first  artistic 
successes  and  his  first  financial  one.  While  he 
was  in  England  Mr.  Howard  met,  fell  in  love 
with  and  married  my  aunt.  Afterwards  she  had 
but  one  name  in  the  private  circle,  so  far  as  my 
uncle  was  concerned.  He  invariably  addressed 
her  as  "Royalties." 

He  never  cherished  grudges.  In  his  first 
years  as  an  actor  he  was  twice  discharged 
from  companies  for  incompetency.  Mrs.  John 
Wood  was  one  of  the  managers  who  in  duty  to 
her  company  and  the  public  dismissed  him.  He 
never  held  this  against  her.  In  subsequent  years, 
she  was  a  brilliant  member  of  one  of  his  com- 
panies. While  he  was  directing  a  play  he  often 
used  to  ask  her  as  she  sat  watching  in  the  wings : 
"Dear,  how  would  you  do  this?" 


AX  estimable  actor,  with  whom  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  playing  in  "Daddies,"  was  in 
my  uncle's  companies  for  thirty  years.  They 
were  great  friends.  I  think  my  uncle  would  have 
been  deeply  offended  had  Mr.  Giddens  addressed 
him  on  any  occasion  other  than  as  "Charlie." 
Once  while  they  were  touring  this  country  a 
mischief-maker  carried  some  tale  to  him  about 
an  alleged  criticism  Mr.  Giddens  was  said  to 
have  made.  This  the  manager  resented.  Mr. 
Giddens  scolded  because  the  slander  was  believed. 
He  and  my  uncle  did  not  speak  to  each  other 
for  several  days.  Both  were  wretched  but  each 
studiously  avoided  letting  the  other  know  it. 
One  morning  they  met  on  the  platform  of  a 
small  western  station.  It  was  an  "early  jump." 
They  were  breakfastless  and  the  weather  was 
bitter.  The  tall,  thin  actor  and  the  shorter, 
more  compactly  built  one  passed  each  other  with- 
out greeting.  Their  coat  collars  turned  up, 
and  shivering,  they  conducted  their  counter- 


marches on  the  platform.  It  was  the  manager 
who  with  steaming  mouth  broke  the  ice  and  the 
silence. 

"I  want  a  drink.  Do  you  know  where  I  can 
get  one?"  Mr.  Giddens  said:  "No.  But  I  have 
a  bottle  with  me.  You  are  welcome  to  a  drink 
if  you  wish."  They  stood  beneath  the  eaves  of 
the  station  and  Mr.  Giddens  poured  the  dark 
beverage  into  a  collapsible  cup.  They  drank. 
They  shook  hands.  And  the  incident  was  for- 
gotten. 

What  Mr.  Giddens  likes  to  remember  is 
an  earlier  conversation  of  theirs.  He  had 
gone  to  my  uncle  and  said :  "Charlie,  I'm  in  a 
good  deal  of  a  hole.  I  need  twenty-five  pounds 
to  pull  me  out.  I'll  pay  it  back  in  any  way  you 
like,  out  of  my  salary  each  week  or  when  I  have 
saved  all  of  it."  Uncle  wrote  a  check  and  said : 
"As  you  like,  my  boy.  When  you  like."  In 
about  six  weeks  Mr.  Giddens  says  he  went  to 
Sir  Charles  and  said :  "Here's  the  twenty-five 
pounds.  I'm  sure  I'm  very  much  obliged  to 
you."  There  was  a  little  rumble  in  the  Wynd- 
ham throat  as  was  his  habit  when  puzzled  or 
embarrassed.  He  was  about  to  go  on  in  a 
scene.  Before  he  went  on  the  stage  he  offered 
his  hand  to  Mr.  Giddens  who  wonderingly  ac- 
cepted it.  He  found  in  his  palm  the  twenty-five 
pounds  he  had  paid  a  moment  before.  Uncle  did 
the  same  thing  to  me.  I  was  sailing,  a  raw  lad, 
to  seek  my  fortune  in  Australia.  Uncle  pressed 
my  hand,  and  whispered  confidentially,  "For 
your  wine  bill  on  the  boat,  boy."  It  was  a  five 
pound  note,  a  fortune  for  a  youngster. 


THE  members  of  his  company  loved  him.  An 
engagement  with  him  was  likely  to  be  n 
long  one.  Some  remained  with  him  for  a  gener- 
ation. It  will  always  be  a  deep  regret  of  mine 
that  circumstances  did  not  favor  my  joining  his 
company.  It  would  have  been  a  lifelong  inspira- 
tion to  watch  his  acting  and  be  under  his  direc- 
tion. But  I  made  my  debut  here  and  have  re- 
mained in  the  country  that  has  been  so  kind  to 
me.  Frank  Worthing  told  me  that  the  proudest 
and  happiest  recollection  of  his  life  was  being 
photographed,  while  a  member  of  his  o  .mpany, 
with  Charles  Wyndham.  He  was  not  only  as  an 
actor,  but  in  respect  to  his  dress  and  manner 
and  appearance,  a  model  to'  young  men. 

His  standards  were  high,  but  his  discipline  was 
never  harsh.  It  was  his  habit  to  so  convey  a 
criticism  that  it  seemed  a  compliment.  Or  he 
included  himself  in  it.  For  instance,  he  once 
tried  to  correct  a  mannerism  of  mine  by  saying: 
"Don't  shake  your  head  when  you  talk,  boy. 
I  did  when  I  was  your  age." 

My  uncle  was  virile  and  every  inch  a  man 
of  the  world.  He  was  a  sort  of  intellectual 
swashbuckler  but  he  had  an  extremely  sensitive 
and  delicate  quality  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  all  women,  and  which  lie  wore  like 
a  flower,  as  if  especially  in  their  honor.  He 
was  a  prince  of  gallantry.  And  they  all  Imeil 
him.  Even  when  he  was  seventy,  young  girls 
forgot  their  sweethearts  in  his  presence.  Of 
one  rouged  woman  it  was  said  she  had  one  foot 
in  the  grave,  the  other  in  the  Criterion.  Young 
men  felt  like  old  fogies  when  they  came  within 
the  radius  of  his  exuberant  charm  and  the 
spirit  of  his  eternal  youth. 
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DONALD  MACDONALD 

After  ten  months'  service  with  the  U.  S. 
Marines,  this  young  actor  has  been  engaged 
by  Comstock  and  Elliott  for  a  new  production 


mite 


GEORGE    ARLISS 

As  Mr.  Don  in  Barrie's  "A  Well-Remembered  Voice." 

This    popular    star   is    now   on    tour    and "  will    be   seen 

shortly  in   New   York   in   "The    Mollusc"    and    in    the 

Barrie  playlet,  in  which  he  is  pictured  above 


JOHNNY  DOOLEY 

The  clever  comedian  who  has  scored  a  hit  as 
William  Penn,  Jr.,  in  the  musical  entertain- 
ment, "Listen,  Lester,"  in  a  characteristic  pose 
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MEN    OF    THE    HOUR    IN    THE    THEATRE 


MARIONETTE  WOFlLiJ.r     ..4JIERE 

Tony  Sarg  presents  Thackeray's  pantomin^     Ath  puppet  players 
By  W.   B.  SEABROOK 


Countess   Gruffanuff,  who 
becomes   suddenly   beau- 
tiful   when    she    touches 
the  magic  ring 


The   love  scene  in  the  garden    between    the    Prince    and    Princess   in 

"The  Rose  and  the   Ring,"  written  by  Thackeray   and   produced   as   a 

marionette  play  by  Tony  Sarg 


The  butler  whose  head 
turns  into  a  door- 
knocker when  he  is  en- 
chanted by  the  Fairy 


AXD  now  we  are  to  have  a  world  premiere 
in  a  Greenwich  Village  studio. 

Author,  William  Makepeace  Thackeray; 
impresario,  Tony  Sarg;  actors,  Marionettes. 

The  play,  as  you  may  have  guessed,  is  "The 
Rose  and  the  Ring,  or  the  History  of  Prince 
Giglio  and  Prince  Bulbo." 

There  is  an  interesting  explanation  of  why 
this  diverting  pantomime  has  lain  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  on  the  library  shelves  with- 
out a  single  attempt  at  production.  Back  in  the 
days  of  crinolines,  when  it  was  still  the  custom 
to  sit  at  home  of  an  evening,  Mr.  Thackeray 
drew  a  set  of  curious  cardboard  dolls  for  the 
amusement  of  the  children  gathered  round  his 
fireside.  So  quaint  were  the  sketches  that  he  was 
persuaded  to  compose  a  story  about  them.  But 
he  let  his  imagination  run  riot,  and  made  his 
characters  do  such  outlandish  things  that  it  has 
been  hitherto  impossible  to  assemble  a  group  of 
players,  either  puppets  or  humans,  capable 
of  enacting  the  astounding  roles. 

Take  the  case  of  the  king,  for  instance, 
Valoroso  the  Great,  who  falls  on  the  tip 
of  his  nose  and  bends  it  into  the  shape 
of  a  fish  hook.  Royalty  has  had  ample 
experience  in  falling,  but  not  on  its  royal 
proboscis.  Even  so  histrionically  versatile 
a  monarch  as  Leo  Ditrichstein  would  have 
to  give  up  after  the  first  week  and  enter  a 
hospital  for  remodeling  wounded  soldiers. 
And  the  role  of  the  butler  is  worse. 
Wooden-headed  butlers  are  plentiful,  both 
on  and  off  the  stage,  but  where  is  a  butler 
to  be  .found-  capable  of  suddenly  changing 
his  wooden  head  into 
a  door  knocker?  Or 
who  among  our  Zieg- 
feld  beauties,  whose 
progressive  expertness 
in  disrobing  has  finally 
included  even  ear-rings 
and  stockings,  would 
be  able,  without  blush- 
ing, to  take  off  her  face 
in  full  view  of  the  . 
audience,  as  one  of 
the  ladies  does  in 
Mr.  Thackeray's  pan- 
tomime? 

Is  it  any  wonder  that 
play      producers      and 
puppeteers    alike    have 
never      before      dared 
The  Parson 


to     tackle     such     an     ambitious      undertaking? 

But  Tony  Sarg  has  achieved,  or  is  about  to 
achieve,  the  impossible.  Encouraged  by  the 
success  of  his  puppets  last  year  in  "A  Stolen 
Beauty  and  the  Great  Jewel,"  and  other  play- 
lets at  the  Punch  and  Judy  Theatre,  he  has  com- 
pleted another  set  of  even  more  complicated 
marionettes,  modelled  after  Thackeray's  orig- 
inal drawings,  and  is  planning  to  present  "The 
Rose  and  the  Ring"  for  a  premiere  performance 
in  his  huge  atelier  in  the  Frick  studios  early  in 
March,  after  which  it  will  be  moved  to  a  suit- 
able theatre  uptown. 

The  play  is  full  of  mysteries  and  marvels. 
Nothing  has  been  left  out  by  Hettie  Louise  Mick, 
author  of  the  adaptation.  Fairy  Blackstick  be- 
witches the  whole  court.  Great,  fierce,  red- 
maned,  black-throated,  long-tailed,  roaring,  bel- 
lowing, rushing  lions  are  loosed  to  eat  Rosalba, 
but  instead  of  devouring  her,  they  nuzzle  their 


A    scene   behind   the    puppet   stage,   with    Mr.   Sarg 

standing  on  the  operating  board.    His  assistants  are 

Lillian  Owen   and  Charles   Searle 


noses  in  her  lap  and  moo.  In  the  dreadful  com- 
bat between  two  armored  knights,  Mr.  Sarg  has 
resource  to  shadowgraph  figures,  operated  with 
sticks  from  below,  in  Javanese  fashion.  The 
scaffold  scene  and  eleventh  hour  rescue  are  re- 
plete with  thrills  which  Mr.  Griffith  never 
dreamed  of. 

If  Tony  Sarg  had  lived  in  the  days  of  black 
magic,  he  would  have  been  burned  as  a  sorcerer, 
or  wizard,  or  whatever  it  is  in  trousers  that 
corresponds  to  a  witch.  In  this  more  enlightened 
age,  he  is  invited  to  tea  by  ladies  who  are  inter- 
ested in  Art — a  form  of  torture  which  may  be 
equally  cruel,  but  which  has  the  advantage  of 
allowing  him  to  go  on  afterward  with  his  work. 
His  puppets  are  so  life-like  that  they  really  smell 
of  sorcery.  By  making  twenty-four  strings 
sprout  from  their  fingers  and  joints  and  the  in- 
sides  of  their  little  heads,  where  only  five  strings 
grew  before,  and  by  means  of  improved  sockets 
at  elbows,  hips,  knees  and  ankles,  he  has 
taught  them  not  only  to  make  practically 
all  the  movements  of  a  living  person,  in- 
cluding facial  expression,  but  also  to  per- 
form tricks  and  gyrations  of  which  no 
human  is  capable.  For  a  performance  like 
"The  Rose  and  the  Ring"  eight  highly 
trained  puppets  are  required,  and  in  addi- 
tion there  must  be  a  corps  of  readers  and 
vocalists  to  supply  the  voices  and  accom- 
paniments to  the  drama  and  complete  the 
illusion  that  the  little  figures  are  endowed 
with  life.  The  stage,  of  course,  with  all 
its  scenery,  furniture  and  props,  is  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  dolls. 
Now  try  to  forget  for 
a  moment  these  back 
stage  secrets,  and  take 
your  seat  in  the  audi- 
ence. At  first  you 
merely  see  a  minature 
drama  enacted  by  re- 
markable dolls,  manip- 
ulated by  strings  from 
above.  But  presently 
your  imagination  is  'se- 
duced  by  the  perfect 
proportion  of  it  all,  and 
you  begin  to  see  the 
dolls  as  life-sized  fig- 
ures, still  marionettes, 
but  magically  grown  to 
the  stature  of  human 

Captain   Headsoff 
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Margaret  Dale  and  George  Hassell  in 
"Good  Morning,  Judge,"  an  amusing 
musical  version  of  Pinero's  farce,  "The 
Magistrate,"  and  now  being  presented 
at  the  Shubert 


Ernest   Truex   and    Edith   Taliaferro   as 

the  couple  who    get    into    most    of    the 

difficulties   in    "Please   Get   Married,"   a 

new  farce  at  the  Little  Theatre 


(Upper  Center) 

Ruth  Donnelly  and 
Ralph  Sipperly  in 
George  M.  Cohan's 
newest  comedy,  "A 
Prince  There  Was" 


Tom  Wise  and  Will- 
iam Courtenay,  who 
are  co-stars  in  "Gap- 
py Ricks," at  the  Mo- 
rosco  Theatre 
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MOST  STRIKING  EPlioDE  IN  MY  LT 

Well-known  stage  people  relate  what  they  consider  their  most  exciting  experiences 


HOW    I    PLAYED   CAPULET 
By   Frank   Bacon 

'  I  'HE  most  terrifying 
•••  and  exciting  episode  of 
my  life  happened  unexpec- 
tedly one  night  at  the 
Alcazar  Theatre,  San  Fran- 
cisco, long,  long  ago.  The 
bill  that  week  was  "Romeo 
and  Juliet,"  and  I,  being  the 
comedian  of  the  company, 
was  cast  for  Peter.  Flor- 
ence Roberts  was  Juliet  and 
George  Webster  was  Capu- 
let.  Late  Monday  afternoon 
George  heard  his  mother 
Bangs  was  dead.  He  left  a  note 

FRANK  BACON  and  departed  from  the  city. 

When  I  reached  the  theatre  after  7 :30  the 
manager  was  waiting  with  the  news  that  I  was 
to  go  on  for  Capulet. 

Now,  Capulet's  first  speech  is  a  whole  page 
of  fine  print.  There  wasn't  time  for  me  even  to 
read  through  the  part,  let  alone  learn  it. 

I  sat  as  one  paralyzed,  reading  over  that  first 
speech,  while  other  actors  painted  lines  on  my 
face  and  put  the  Capulet  robes  on  my  trembling 
form.  I  went  on,  when  the  time  came,  more 
dead  than  alive  and  said  what  I  was  able  to 
remember.  Running  off,  I  picked  up  the  book 
and  found  what  my  next  speeches  were.  Each 
time  I  went  on  I  wasted  no  time  wondering 
where  I  was  supposed  to  be  on  the  stage,  but 
never  moved  one  foot  away  from  the  exit. 

I  played  a  Capulet  such  as  no  one  had  ever 
seen  before.  I  don't  know  what  it  was.  I  only 
know  it  was  nothing  like  Shakespeare.  It  was 
a  purely  Baconian  version.  But  I  did  not  care. 
I  only  knew  I  was  suffering.  I  suffered  more 
that  night  than  at  any  other  performance  in  all 
my  years  of  acting  on  the  stage. 


FOOTING    THE    RAILROAD   TIES 
By    Edwin    Nicander 

1~^  HE  most  unusual  thing 
-*-  that  ever  happened  to 
me  was  some  years  ago, 
when  I  was  a  barnstorm- 
ing actor.  I  played  with 
a  company,  the  last  stop  of 
which  was  Falmouth,  Ken- 
tucky. Business  had  been 
pretty  bad  all  through  the 
South,  but  when  we  reached 
Falmouth  we  played  to  a 
gross  of  $5.69.  After  the 
performance  that  night,  I 
went  to  bed,  and  was 
Gardner  awakened  later  by  someone 

EDWIN  NICANDEH  touching  me  on  the  shoul- 
der. I  looked  up.  It  was  the  manager  of  the 
company. 

"Get  your  bags  and  follow  me,''  he  said. 
I  asked  no  questions,  but  got  up.  dressed,  and 
followed  him    to    the    station,    where    the    other 
members  of  the  company  were  gathered. 

The  manager  had  a  "gold"  watch— of  the 
large,  turnip  variety — the  last  one  of  a  half- 
dozen  which  had  served  similar  purposes,  and  he 


asked  the  station  agent  to  give  him  tickets  to 
Cincinnati,  and  he  would  leave  the  timepiece  as 
security.  Luckily,  the  watch  was  running.  After 
a  parley  the  station  agent  placed  tickets  in  the 
manager's  hands.  We  got  on  the  train  ana 
rode  all  day  and  into  the  night.  Early  in  the 
morning  I  felt  a  touch  on  my  shoulder,  which 
awakened  me  out  of  a  fitful  sleep  in  an  uncom- 
fortable day  coach  seat.  I  looked  up.  It  was 
the  manager. 

"We  quit  here,"  he  informed  me. 

"Here?  Where?"  I  questioned,  snapping  up 
the  shade  to  find  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a 
snow-drifted  field.  "Where  are  we?"  I  asked. 

"We're  here,  son,  and  we  quit  here.  Good 
luck  to  you."  And  he  was  off. 

"We  were  put  off  at  the  next  station,  miles 
from  our  destination ;  but  I  finally  found  my 
way  to  Cincinnati.  I  learned  afterward  that  the 
station  agent  had  found  out  we  had  buncoed  him 
with  the  watch,  and  wired  on  to  have  us  put  off 
the  train. 


UP  A  TREE 
By   Roy  Atwell 


MY  GREATEST  TRAGEDY 
By  Frances  Starr 


B1 


FRANCES   STARR 


ECAUSE  I  have  a 
sense  of  humor  I  can 
laugh  over  my  "greatest 
tragedy."  It  occurred  this 
season,  shortly  after  Will- 
iam Winter's  "Life  of 
David  Belasco"  came  off 
the  press.  I  was  just  con- 
sidering the  expenditure  of 
eleven  dollars  for  the  two 
beautiful  volumes,  when 
Mr.  B  el  a  s  c  o  '  s  secretary 
brought  them  to  me  as  a 
gift  from  the  producer.  I 
was  doubly  proud  of  them 
because  he  had  affection- 
ately inscribed  them.  After  the  play  that  night, 
I  took  them  home  with  me  in  happy  anticipa- 
tion of  reading  them  far  into  the  night.  For 
this  purpose  I  made  myself  comfortable  in  a 
negligee,  curled  up  in  bed,  with  my  light 
arranged  just  right,  and,  woman-like  (or  shall  I 
say  artist-like?),  I  turned  to  the  chapters  which 
gave  an  account  of  my  commencement  in  the 
theatre  under  Mr.  Belasco's  management,  with 
the  subsequent  history  of  my  stellar  career. 

Imagine  my  consternation  to  find  that  Mr. 
Winter  had  set  the  day  of  my  birth  six  years 
before  it  actually  happened — and  three  years 
before  my  father  and  mother  had  even  met. 
Of  all  the  bug-a-boos  to  a  player,  the  most 
feared  is  the  loss  of  youth.  Like  a  grim  spectre, 
.Age  stands  in  the  recesses  of  every  artist's 
thought  waiting  to  approach  a  terrorized  victim. 
For  producers  to  get  the  impression  that  an 
actress  is  "growing  old"  is  her  death  knell  in 
the  theatre.  With  this  in  view,  could  there  be 
anything  more  tragic  than  for  such  a  revered 
chronicler  as  Mr.  Winter  to  make  a  mistake  in 
the  date  of  my  birth? 

1  was  disconsolate  over  the  matter  until  I 
found  that  he  had  given  the  correct  date  in  the 
index  of  his  biography  of  Mr.  Belasco — not 
really  disconsolate,  you  know — for  there  was  my 
sense  of  humor ! 


I 


White 

ROY   ATWZLL 


DON'T  know  whether 
it  should  come  under 
the  heading  of  the  most 
"striking"  episode  in  my 
life,  but  it  certainly  was 
the  most  strenuous.  And  it 
didn't  happen  on  the  stage, 
either.  The  incident  oc- 
curred while  I  was  literally 
"up  a  tree"  at  Camp  Alger, 
near  Washington,  during 
the  Spanish-American  war. 
I  was  a  volunteer,  and  as 
part  of  my  training  I  had 
been  assigned  to  a  post  as 
lookout,  high  up  in  the 
branches  of  a  big  tree. 

I  should  explain  that  I  am  abnormally  afraid 
of  lightning.  So  was  my  mother  before  me. 
When  I  was  a  youngster  and  living  with  my 
brothers  and  sisters  at  the  Thousand  Islands, 
mother  always  herded  us  children  into  the 
house  during  a  thunder  storm.  To  get  under  a 
tree,  she  explained,  was  to  court  disaster.  Well, 
while  I  was  up  the  tree  there  came  a  heavy  elec- 
tric storm.  Not  only  was  I  in  a  tree,  but  I  had 
a  gun  over  my  shoulder  like  a  lightning  rod. 
No,  I  didn't  desert  my  post,  and  I  wasn't  court- 
marshaled.  It  wasn't  the  most  "striking"  episode 
in  my  life,  perhaps,  as  the  lightning  missed  me, 
but  it  certainly  was  the  most  strenuous. 


PLAYING    WITH    SALVINI 
By   Marie    Wainwright 


M 


Sarony 
MASIE  WAINWRIGHT 


Y  most  thrilling  ex- 
perience? Well,  I've, 
had  a  lot  of  thrilling  ex-, 
periences,  but  I  think  the 
thrillingest  of  all  was  the. 
time  the  elder  Salvini  al- 
most suffocated  me.  Yes,, 
he  really  did.  I  played 
Desdemona  with  him,  you 
know.  And  it  was  always 
quite  thrilling  enough  just 
to  play  with  Salvini,  but  on 
this  particular  occasion  he 
quite  forgot  himself  and 
went  about  his  job  of 
smothering  poor  Desde- 
mona— me — as  if  he  actually  meant  it.  He  very 
nearly  did  it  too.  \Vith  glaring  eyes  the  trage- 
dian advanced  towards  me  muttering  fiercely. 
Then  he  seized  me  in  his  powerful  grasp  and 
almost  choked  the  life  out  of  me.  At  the  end 
of  the  scene  I  was  unconscious  and  Salvini,  when 
he  realized  what  he  had  done  almost  smoth- 
ered me  again  trying  to  revive  me. 

That  was  my  unpleasantest  thrill,  certainly. 
The  pleasantest  thrills  I  have  ever  had  come  to 
me  regularly  now  at  every  performance  of 
"Dear  Brutus,"  when  my  old  husband  in  the 
play,  Grant  Stewart,  makes  love  to  me  and  pro- 
poses to  me  again  while  he  is  still  under  the 
influence  of  the  magical  Wood  of  Second 
Chance.  That  is  the  most  beautiful  scene  I  have 
ever  played.  I  often  wonder  if  it  thrills  the 
audience  as  it  does  me. 
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When  the  Plays  &  Players  Club  of  Philadelphia  decide  to  do  a  play,  the  results  are  always  gratifying,  as 
evidenced  by  the  clever  Boat  Scene  from  their  recent  presentation  of  the  ''Willow  Pattern  Plait'*  with 
L-orraine  G.  Graham,  Katharine  McCarron,  and  Henry  B.  Schaffer,  Jr.,  the  central  figures  in  the  picture 


AMATEUK      THEATRICALS 

WHAT   IS   BEING   DONE    BY  AMATEURS   EVERYWHERE 


ON  May  16th,  1910  there  was  produced  in 
Philadelphia  at  the  South  Broad  Street 
Theatre  a  play  founded  on  Irish  folk 
lore.  It  was  called  "The  Changeling"  and  its 
author  was  Emily  R.  Perkins.  The  performance 
was  most  successful  and  the  play  so  interested 
Otis  Skinner  that  he  secured  control  of  it. 

The  cast  of  "The  Changeling"  was  composed 
jjf  a  number  of  men  and  women  who  had  played 
from  time  to  time  in  the  usual  run  of  amateur 
performances  but  who  felt  that  there  was  need 
for  a  real  dramatic  organization  devoted  to  the 
serious  study  and  production  of  dramatic  works 
of  literary  or  artistic  value  and  as  a  consequence 
Miss  Perkins  called  together  the  members  of 
her  cast  and  others  interested  in  the  histrionic 
art  and  formed  Plays  and  Players  with  Mrs. 
Otis  Skinner  as  President,  the  organization  re- 
ceiving its  charter  May  29th,  1911. 

\\ithin  a  few  months  approximately  500  mem- 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

r\R.  THOMAS  WOOD  STEVENS, 
recently  returned  from  overseas,  has 
given  us  permission  to  publish  the  charm- 
ing little  Prologue — "Pierrot  Returns 
From  the  Wars,"  which  he  wrote  for  the 
re-opening  of  the  Carnegie  Tech  Theatre. 
The  little  flay  is  timely,  easily  adapted 
to  amateur  production,  and  amateurs  wiU 
be  interested  to  learn  that  Dr.  Stevens  is 
writing  for  us,  a  special  article,  concent- 
ing  its  recent  presentation  at  Carnegie 
Tech.  with  illustrations.  Both  the  play 
and  his  article  will  be  published  in  the 
April  issue. 

The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  consider  articles  and 

photographs  of  recent  amateur  performances  for 

publication   in  .''Atpateur    Theatricals/' 


bers  were  enrolled,  about  100  players  and  the 
rest  associate  or  subscribing  members,  a  small 
auditorium  was  secured,  fitted  with  a  small  but 
practical  stage  and  the  organization  went  to 
work. 

Performances  have  been  given  each  month 
during  the  season  to  members  and  their  guests, 
sometimes  in  the  Playroom  and  frequently  at 
the  larger  theatres.  | 

pOR  several  years  prior  to  the  World  War 
which  took  into  the  .service  twenty-eight  of 
its  younger  members,  Plays  and  Players  produced 
a  series  of  ten  performances  each  season  for  The 
University  Extension  Society  in  Philadelphia. 
Many  special  performances  have  also  been  given 
for  The  Drama  League,  for  charities  and  for  the 
men  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia. 
One  performance,  "Dolly  Reforming  Herself," 
by  Henry  Arthur  Jones  (Concluded  on  page  178) 


The  Ensemble  in  the  ''Willow  Pattern  Plate,"  with  the  cast   reading  from  left  to   right,  front  row,    William  Purdy,  Mrs. 

G.  y.  Edwards,  Margaret  H.  Cooper,  M.  F.  Maury,  Lorrmne    G.   Graham,   Frederick  Poole,   Katharine   McCarron,   Joseph 

C.   Fox,   George    Y.    Edward,   Jr.,   and   Frank   Shfllenberger 


THE  VARSITY 

By  Virgil  A 


'       ....     T 


F     E     A     T     P  . 


FOR     twenty-three     years     the 
University    of    Utah    boasted 
only   of   the  commonplace   in 
the    study    of    the    Drama.      To    be 
sure,  the  annual  pageants,  the  class 
productions   and   the   amateur   plays 
marked  the  year's  work  and  it  must 
be    admitted    that    these    endeavors 
gained   no   little  local   praise. 

Then    one    day    a    little   less    than 
two     years     ago,      President     John 
Wid^toe     and     Maud      May     Bab- 
cock,    head    of    the    University    De- 
partment   of    Public    Speaking,    wit- 
nessed a  magnificent  production  of  "Midsummer 
Night's  Dream"  on  the  college  campus  and  se- 
cretly   planned    for    "something   bigger" — a   new 
stride  in   college   drama   that   would   arouse   na- 
tional interest  and  do  justice  to  Utah's  enviable 
record   for   the   cultivation   of   the   Drama   since 
the  days  of  the  pioneers. 

A  ND  so  to-day  in  a  little  oblong,  quaint 
theatre,  built  back  in  the  '52's  by  Brigham 
Young,  that  "something  bigger"  has  become  a 
reality  and  the  Varsity  Players,  headed  by 
Maurice  Browne  and  Ellen  Van  Volkenburg,  two 
of  America's  foremost  actor-producers,  are  lay- 
ing the  foundation  for  a  new  stride  in  the  history 
of  college  dramatics. 

The  Varsity  Players  is  an  organization  com- 
posed of  perhaps  eight  or  ten  professionals,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  recruited  from  the  alumni 
of  Utah's  Dramatic  classes.  The  players  with 
the  exception  of  the  leads  lend  their  services 
gratis  to  the  new  movement.  Each  of  the  cast 
is  a  member  of  faculty  of  the  university  and  aid 
through  personal  contact  and  instruction  in  the 
development  of  student  material. 

'Jp  HE  entire  machinery  of  the  Varsity  Art  Thea- 
tre, attended  by  its  problems  of  scenery,  cos- 
tumes, etc.,  is  handled  by  the  University  De- 
partment of  Public  Speaking.  In  fact  as  far  as 
can  be  learned,  the  University  of  Utah  is  the 
first  college  in  the  United  States  which  is  finan- 
cing and  operating  a  professional  house.  All 
the  scenery  is  made  at  the  little  playhouse  under 
direction  of  Mr.  Browne  while  the  costumes  are 
turned  out  by  Thilda  Olson  under  direction 
of  Miss  Babcock. 
The  aim  of  the  new  movement  is  two-fold. 


HOW  THE  VARSITY  PLAYERS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  UTAH 


REALIZED  THEIRv  LONG  CHERISHED  AMBITION  FOP,  A  LITTLE 


THEATRE,    IN  A  QUAINT  HALL  BUILT  BY   BRIGHAM   YOUNG 


In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  forerunner  of  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  college  drama  which  event- 
ually will  open  a  new  channel  of  excellent  ma- 
terial and  talent  for  the  professional  stage. 

J  T  can  be  plainly  seen,"  said  Mr.  Browne,  "that 
should  a  large  number  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  follow  Utah's  example  and  adopt 
this  new  plan — and  I  feel  assured  they  will — the 
education  of  the  average  college  dramatic  stu- 
dent will  be  complete  in  a  new  sense.  He  or  sTie 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  study  at  first  hand 
the  school  of  the  professional,  and,  offering  the 
smaller  parts  at  first,  we  can  gradually  'draft,' 
as  it  were,  the  more  adept  students  into  the  Var- 
sity Players  and  in  this  manner  launch  them 
on  professional  careers.  When  we  closed  the 
Little  Theatre  on  account  of  war  conditions, 
Miss  Van  Volkenburg  was  invited  to  go  to  New 
York  but  accepted  the  University  of  Utah's  offer 
because  she  realized  the  great  future  in  store  for 
the  Chicago  Art  Theatre  movement." 

gECONDLY,  the  aim  of  the  Varsity  Players  is 

of  a  high  type  and  follows  in  line  with  the  hope 

with  which  the  Art  Theatre  Movement  was  first 

begun  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 


Left  and  Right:  Maurice  Browne  and  Ellen 
Van  Volkenburg,  two  actor-producers  whose 
work  has  contributed  so  largely  to  the  success 
of  the  Varsity  Art  Theatre,  and  who  are  laying 
the  foundation  for  a  new  stride  in  the  history 
of  college  dramatics 


Center:  Maude  May  Babcock  head  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Speaking,  University 
of  Utah,  whose  plan  for  "something  bigger"  in 
college  dramatics,  has  been  realized  in  the 
Varsity  Theatre 


in  Paris — to  ''' 
spirit     of  ....cicia 

choking     the     stage     world     OA 
day;    to    eliminate,    if    possi! 
tendency    on    the   part    of    the    pro- 
ducers    to    startle    the   public    with 
scenic      effects      while      the      story 
and  action  of   the  play  is  neglected 
and  finally  to  strike  a  greater  degree 
of    harmony    between    the    producer 
and  the  playwright. 

Recently  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  study  the  inside  working  of  the 
new  plan  on  a  personally  conducted 

tour  by  Miss  Babcock  and   Mr.   Browne. 

The    home   of   the    movement   in   the    quaint 

theatre,    hedged   in    between   the   great    modern 

buildings,  is  rich  in  historic  value. 

DUILT  in  1852-53,  by  Brigham  Young  in 
response  to  an  ever-increasing  demand  for 
more  dramatic  productions,  it  is  probably  the 
oldest  playhouse  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
The  first  real  production  occurred  in  1853  when 
"Don  Cassar  de  Bazan"  with  James  Ferguson  in 
the  leading  role  was  produced. 

At  length  after  66  years,  the  little  old  hall  has 
been  completely  remodeled  and  put  into  its  old- 
time  shape  when  the  west  saluted  its  historical 
opening.  Only  in  place  of  the  candles  of  the  olden 
days,  two  electric  chandeliers  have  been  hung. 

The  stage  is  small  but  thanks  to  the  designs 
and  plans  of  Mr.  Browne  in  reversible  semt- 
permanent  scenery,  the  difficulty  and  the  lack  of 
the  "flies"  is  greatly  overcome.  For  example,  the 
wall-joints  are  constructed  in  panels  in  which 
the  various  inserts  needed  are  bolted  in.  He 
has  employed  the  "House  that  Jack  Built"  style 
of  furniture  and  can  by  adding  several  box 
frames,  invert  a  table  into  a  princely  throne. 

T  T  was  illustrated  in  the  first  production  of 
the  Varsity  Players  in  which  the  regulation 
scenery  was  used,  that  20  minute  intermissions 
were  required.  However  a  complete  change  is 
now  possible  with  the  use  of  the  new  scenery 
in  six  minutes. 

Two    highly    modern    dressing   rooms    are   lo- 
cated   below    the   stage    in    which    the    old-fash- 
ioned,   overloaded    "make-up"    tables    must    give 
way  to  the  newer  style  of   "make-up1'   drawers. 
(.Concluded  on  page  172) 
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ig    summer   afternoon,   some   ten 
r  persons  gathered  on  the 
V    olfWP   Planters'    Hotel   in     St. 
is. 

^  hese  four  persons  were  Alice  Martin,  now 
the  protagonist  of  the  Juvenile  Theatre,  Zoe 
Akins,  now  a  poet  of  international  fame,  and  a 
playwright  of  note,  Orrick  Johns,  poet  and 
feuilletonist,  and  Harry  Turner,  then  an  auto- 
mobile person  but  now  editor  of  a  fortnightly 
magazine  whimsically  named  "Much 
Ado." 

At  the  time  of  which  I  write, 
Alice  Martin  was  a  dancing  teacher 
—successful,  but  unhappy,  for  the 
Bunny  Hug,  and  so  forth,  while 
profitable  to  teach,  did  not  satisfy 
her. 

T  IKE  the  gentlemen  now  gather- 
ing at  Versailles,  there  was  but 
one  thing  certain  in  this  little  group 
and  that  was  that  something  must 
be  done.  About  that  they  were  in 
agreement,  but  about  nothing  else. 

Who  offered  the  suggestion,  we 
do  not  know.  It  seemed  rather  to 
come  as  an  inspiration  spontaneous- 
ly to  them  all.  At  any  rate  when 
the  little  party  divided  to  go  to 
their  respective  homes  a  Dramatic 
club  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
plays  was  formed. 

Each  of  these  four  had  a  little 
money — perhaps  some 
of  it  borrowed — but 
there  was  in  the  eyes 
of  each  of  them  some- 
thing burning.  The  ne- 
cessity for  creating,  for 
expressing  was  a  force 
in  itself,  which  once 
liberated  and  given  its 
head,  nothing  could 
stop,  as  time  has 
proven. 

A  month  or  so  later 
the  Players'  Club,  for 
that  was  the  name  de- 
cided upon  produced 
its  premiere  in  an  im- 
provised theatre  in  an 
institution  known  as 
the  Artists'  Guild  on 
Union  Boulevard. 

The  three  plays  pre- 
sented were  "The 
Farewell  Supper"  by 
Arthur  Schnitzler, 
"Margot"  by  Suder- 
man,  "The  Shadow  of 
the  Glen"  by  J.  M. 
Synge. 

The    third    play    was 

well     and    thoroughly    clone,     the    second 
failed  and  the  first  one  was  a  hit. 


ing    spirit    actuating   the   group    of    enthusiastic 
amateurs,   decided   to   not  rest   on  her  laurels — 


A    group   of  youthfiet   amateurs   in    a   scene  from    "The  Dancing  Princesses/'  at 

adaptation  from  one  of  Grinvm's  Fairy   Tales,  with  the  Misses   Verna   Casscrly, 

Lila  Tellman,  Charlotte  Tellman,  Grace  Randal  and  Adria  Sykes 


play 


GINCE  then  the  Players'  Club  has  grown  in 
influence  and  understanding,  and  nowadays 
produces  at  the  Little  Theatre  (one  of  the  best, 
if  not  the  best  in  the  country,  built  adjoining 
the  Artists'  Guild)  plays  with  all  the  finish  and 
stage-craft  of  a  Broadway  production. 

The   club   has   produced    faultlessly   the   whim- 
sical  little   dramas  of   Alfred   Kreymbourg,   that 


thrilling  and  stirring  one-act  tragic-comedy  by  The  vehicle  chosen  was  an  adaptation  of  one 
Zoe  Akins,  known  as  "The  Magical  City"  and  of  Grimm's  fairy  tales,  known  as  "The  Dancing 
many  other  worth-while  dramas,  adapted  from  Princesses" — an  adaptation  by  Mr.  Solari,  into 
the  French  and  German,  and  sometimes  plays  a  three-act  drama  running  about  one  and  one- 
imported  from  Washington  Square.  quarter  hours. 

And    so    the    Players'    Club    having    "arrived" 
as     they    say,    the     indomitable    Alice     Martin, 

whom  we  have  always  suspected  was  the  mov-      '"THE    production    revealed    no    one    suggestion 

throughout  its  entire  concept  of  anything 
amateurish.  It  was  a  finished  and  respect- 
compelling  performance.  The  earn- 
estness and  insouciance  of  the 
children,  their  entire  lack  of  self- 
consciousness,  their  perfect  savoir 
faire,  revealed  a  new  world  of  pos- 
sibilities for  the  coming  genera- 
tion. No  prompting  was  heard  by 
the  audience;  the  actors  and  ac- 
tresses, dancers  and  singers  per- 
formed at  this  premiere  in  a  man- 
ner suggestive  of  the  days  when 
London  was  the  home  of  the 
artistically  conceived  and  finished 
drama. 


'J'HE    stage    setting   and    lighting 
effects  were  most  satisfying,  but 
the  feature  of  this  unique  perform- 
ance that  left  a  lasting  impression, 
was  the  entire  unconsciousness  ap- 
parently on  the  part  of  this  cast  of 
miniature  actors   and   actresses   of 
the  presence  of  such  a  thing  as  a-.i 
audience. 

The  play  was  re- 
peated on  the  Saturday 
afternoon  following  to 
a  full  and  appreciative 
house. 

It  is  the  plan  of  the 
producers  to  adapt  the 
best  of  the  fairy  plays 
and  the  whimsical 
child  dramas  of  the 
old  world  to  the  little 
theatre  stage,  and  at 
stated  intervals  pro- 
duce them,  perhaps 
also  in  other  cities  tlian 
St.  Louis. 

Financially  the  ven- 
ture proved  mildly 
profitable,  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will  in  future 
be  remunerative  enough 
to  justify  the  immense 
amount  of  work  and 
talent  expended  on  it, 
for  as  soon  as  the 
parents  and  friends  of 
the  juveniles  in  histri- 
onics realized  that 

something  new  under  the  sun  had  been  accom- 
plished, their  enthusiasm  was  contagious,  and 
many  requests  to  give  further  performances 
have  been  received  by  the  producers. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  renaissance  of  an 
,-incient  and  one-time  honorable  art  is  to  come 
through  the  children  and  through  the  Little 
Theatre. 

•V.B. — The  Editor  ic'i//  be  pleased  l<>  receive 
articles  and  pliotoynifhs  of  recent  juvenile 
flays. 


The  five  Princes  -who  contributed  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  success  of  "The  Dancing  Prin- 
cesses." The  Misses  Helen  Norpoth,  Janice  Milli- 
gan,  Margaret  Steele,  Virginia  Halk  and  Ruth  Harte 


They   might   have  stepped  from   out  the  pages  of 

"Grimm's" — this     regal     King,      (Master     Firnan 

Sykes     and     the     Prince     and     Princess,     (Master 

Kenneth   Holtgrewe,   and  Miss  Lucille  Areti) 


but    like    an    Alexander    looked    about    for    new 
worlds  to   conquer. 

And  so  the  Junior  Players'  Club  has  come 
into  existence,  and  on  January  3d  had  its 
premiere  at  the  Artists'  Guild  Little  Theatre. 


A  LICE  MARTIN— the  originator  of  the  idea 
of  producing  children's  dramas — has  as- 
sociated with  her,  Joseph  Solari,  an  entrepreneur 
of  peculiar  talent  and  Miss  Marguerite  Breen, 
who  possesses  a  rare  gift  as  a  costume  designer. 
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MISS  GERTRUDE  VANDERBILT 
'YOUNG  AMERICA" 

By  ANNE  ARCHBALD 


AN  old  American  name,  and  a  young 
American  person  !  American  breeziness, 
vivacity — American  "pep"  in  other 
words.  Health,  vitality,  a  body  small  and 
slender,  yet  with  strong,  finely-tempered  muscles 
that  can  portray  to  perfection  the  spirit  of 
American  dancing.  Beauty,  laughter,  the  joy 
of  living,  expressed  by  a  merry,  white  smile  that 
comes  on  and  doesn't  go  off,  high  color  con- 
trasted with  brown  hair  and  blue  eyes — all  these 
make  Miss  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  an  ideal  candi- 
date for  the  type  of  "Young  America."  Miss 
Vanderbilt  is  at  present  dancing  and  singing  and 
laughing  her  way  through  "Listen,  Lester,"  that 
tuneful  and  amusing  musical  comedy  now  play- 
ing at  the  Knickerbocker  Theatre.  Of  these 
three  frocks  and  hats  only  one  set  is  worn  in 
"Listen,  Lester."  The  other  frocks  and  hats  we 
were  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  photograph 
from  Miss  Vanderbilt's  own  personal  wardrobe. 


<itd     that     all     Miss     Vanderbilt's     pictures 

'n      with      that      white      smile      of      hers, 

could   hardly   be   helped,  since   her  smile 

seer*,.  -    of   those   that  never  come   off.     Such   a 

smile  is  a  great  addition   to  any  hat,   even  if  it  were 

not  as  lovely  as  this  of  black  silk   net   trimmed  with 

old    blue    rfbbon    and    ribbon    flowers   in    soft    Frencl' 

colorings.     An    interesting    feature    of    the    hat   is    the 

croivn,  which   is  sheer  gauze,  u*ith   nothing  between  it 

and   the   hair 


The  frock  below  is  one  Miss  Vanderbilt  wears 
in  ''Listen,  '  Lester."  A  skirt  of  gray  charmeuse, 
lined  with  American  Beauty  colored  satin  that  turns 
over  in  a  band  at  the  top  and  that  has  been  enter- 
tainingly described  as  "all  wrapped  round  like  a 
broken  arm,"  has  a  jacket  of  American  Beauty 
satin,  with  a  black  velvet  collar,  and  a  girdle  of  black 
and  gold.  When  Miss  Vanderbilt  breaks  out  into 
dancing  the  skirt  unwraps  and  reveals  a  dear  little 
frock  of  gray  chiffon 
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Tins  frock  was  especially  designed 
for  Miss  Vanderbilt  and  named  "Young 
America."  It  is  an  unusual  blend  of 
colorings,  of  changeable  soft  blue  and 
lavender  taffeta,  with  ruffles  of  Valenci- 
ennes lace  and  bead  insertion  made  of 
tiny  red,  white  and  blue  beads.  The 
ceckade  in  front  of  the  bodice,  which  we 
particularly  call  to  your  attention — as  well 
as  the  feature  of  the  1860  shoulder  line 
which  the  new  bodices  are  taking — glistens 
Ti'ridiy  with  th&se  colors  of  red.  white  and 
blue 


A  personal  frock  all  ready  for  Mist 
Va^derbilt's  spring  wear!  Of  blue  gabar- 
dine, with  pockets,  black  Patent  leather 
belt,  and  hand-made  batiste  and  ralen- 
ciennes  fichu*,  all  complete.  The  little 
ribbon  streamers  dcwn  the  front  are  of 
bright  green  ribbon  embroidered  in  black; 
the  blue  straw  hat,  with  its  lace  veil,  has 
green  edges  to  its  cockade,  and  there  are 
green  and  red  and  blue  beads  in  the  bor- 
der to  the  blue  reticule  bag 
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By 

ANGELINA 


DO  you  know. ..  .never  have  the  women  in  New  York  Ic  '•"'  prettier 
to  me,  or  more  prettily  dressed,  than  just  now.  And  never  has  the 
prospect  for  clothes  looked  so  enchanting. 

I  hear  that  Paris  is  breaking  out  into  certain  after-the-war  'extrava- 
gances, the  most  noticeable  being  the  inordinately  short  skirt,  which  started 
being  short,  as  you  know,  during  the  war,  but  has  now  gone  to  all  lengths. 
I  mean  to  no  lengths.  It  is  now  measured  not  by  how  many  inches  from 
the  floor  up,  by  by  how  many  inches  from  the  knee  down.  Added  to  that 
the  Parisian  is  indulging  in  a  craze  of  chestnut-colored  silk  stockings  for 
any  and  every  costume,  the  silk  extremely  sheer,  worn  with  slippers  bear- 
ing elaborate  buckles,  so  that  the  most  prominent  thing  about  their  wearers 


The  three  photographs  on  this  page  were 
chosen  to  show  the  broadmindedness  and 
catholicity  of  present  day  fashion.  You 
can  see  the  contrast  between  Miss  Lila 
Lee's  not-too-short-skirted,  piquant,  bouffant 
affair  and  Miss  Margaret  Mayo's  long, 
clinging,  trailing  lines.  Miss  Lee's  frock 
is  of  peach-colored  'Indestructible  Voile 
shading  off  into  a  bodice  of  flesh-colored 
Indestructible  Voile,  the  skirt  trimmed 
with  ruchings  of  pink  and  blue  Lady  FaiV 
ribbon  and  ruchings  of  white  lace  put  on 
turned  back  in  the  new  fashion 


Photos  Feder 


never  get  very  far  away,  praise  be, 
from  that  perennially  charming  style  of 
tucks  on  skirts.  You  know  by  Miss  Jose- 
phine Victor's  expression  what  she  thinks 
of  them.  Or  is  she  looking  so  pleased  be- 
cause her  frock,  with  its  white  organdie 
bib  collar  and  white  organdie  sash,  is  of 
that  lovely  pink  and  white  Mandarin 
Crepe  Plaid.  Miss  Victor  is  shortly  to 
appear  in  a  new  play  under  the  John  Cort 
management 


— and  Miss  Mayo's  frock  by  Blackburn — Miss  Mayo  is  playing  the 
part  of  the  mother  in  "East  is  West"  at  the  Astor  Theatre — it  of 
grey  Indestructible  Voile  embroidered  in  silrcr  and  touched  with 
lines  of  silver  ribbon,  the  belt  in  soft  French  shades  of  satin  ribbon 


seems  to  be  their  legs.  Some  of  the  best-dresesed  French  women  are 
letting  themselves  feature  these  short  skirts  it  is  reported,  but  what 
remains  of  that  phase  of  ours  has  been  handed  over  to  the  Broadway 
rlapper.  And  even  she  is  rapidly  weeding  it  out. 

This  little  preface  about  Paris  is  by  way  of  being  a  small  puff  for 
America.  For  the  reason  for  the  present  charm  in  our  clothes  lies  in  the 
very  lack  of  extravagant  features.  We  had  our  moment  of  wildness  a 
month  or  two  back  in  the  ridiculous  hobble  skirt,  and  having  got  bravely 
over  that  have  settled  down  for  the  time  being  to  simplicity  and  moder- 
ation. 

At  Giddings,  recently,  I  had  a  lovely  long  session  behind  the  scenes 
with  the  latest  models,  some  of  them  French  and  some  designed  in  their 
own  workrooms.  Of  course  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  French  models  are 
all  of  extravagant  nature.  Certainly  not  the  tines  that  were  being  shown 
there,  anyway.  Never  have  I  seen  garments  so  pretty,  so  simple,  yet  so 
chic,  so  adapted  to  the  uses  for  which  they  were  planned.  For  the  warm 
weather  there  are  the  organdies,  the  quaint  printed  calicos,  and  voiles, 
the  flowered  chintzes,  the  last  three  materials  forming  the  most  delight- 
ful of  frocks.  They  are  made  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  a  skirt  with 
perhaps  a  few  broad  tucks,  or  a  quilling,  or  a  puffing  round  the  hem  ('all 
Victorian  effects  are  to  be  very  much  the  rule  of  the  hour)  possibly  a 
pocket  or  two  piped  in  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  material ;  a  bebe  bodice 
with  a  white  pleated  frill  about  the  neck,  and  short  above-the-elbow 
white-frilled  sleeves.  A\id — a  sash!  Whatever  else  you  do  without  it 
must  not  be  a  sash.  There  must  be  one  of  some  sort,  with  ends,  on  every- 
thing. Sashes  are  of  the  material,  in  the  case  of  the  chintzes  or  calicos, 
flat,  narrow,  lapping  over  once ;  on  silks  or  organdies,  or  voiles,  of  ribbon 
in  contrasting  color,  or  of  organdie  itself.  (Concluded  on  page  174. ) 
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"The  beauty  of  a  lovely 
woman  is  like  music "  — 
captivating,  alluring. 

Yet  how  easily  personal  beauty 
and  charm  are  enhanced  by 
the  clothes  she  wears. 

Like  rich,  tuneful  melodies  are 
the  new 

MALLINSON 
SILK  CREATIONS 

Garments  take  on  added  grace 
and  distinction  when  fashioned 
in  these  new  silks — 

Pussy  Willow  Dew-Kist 

Indestructible  Voile 

Kumsi-Kumsa  Khaki- Kool 

Roshanara  Crepe 

Ruff-a-Nuff 


All  Iradr  mark  names 


Shutt'u  at  till  I/if 


H.R.  MALLINSON  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

"'The  Neiv  Silks  First" 
MAIHSON  AVK.     3 1  si  ST.  NEW  YORK 


•  -j 


donna  wearing  gown  of 

Mallinson  's 
I'ussy  Willow  Satin 

and 
Indestructible  Voile 


VAN  RAALTE 


SILK  UNDERWEAR 


~ 


•See.,  Mommie,  I  tried  it  on.' 

F  COURSE  she's  too  young  to 
wear  silk  undergarments  but  the 
eternal  feminine  at  any  age  delights  in 
the  soft  perfection  and  wonderful  wear- 
ing qualities  of  Van  Raalte  "Niagara 
Maid"  Glove-Silk  Underwear. 

Its  pretty  pink  color  and  dainty  trim- 
mings are  joys  that  last  through  any 
number  of  launderings.  It's  well  worth 
while  to  buy  the  best.  For  sale  at  all 
good  shops. 

NIAGARA  SILK  MILLS,  5th  Ave.  at  i6th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Makers  of  Van  Raalte  Veils,  Silk  Qloves  and  Silk  Hosiery 


Oberon  and  Titania  in  an 
outdoor  presentation  of  "A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 
at  the  University  of  ,  Utah 


THE   VARSITY   ART   THEATRE 

(.Continued   from   page    166) 


Little  introduction  is  needed  to 
present  Maurice  Browne  and  Ellen 
Van  Volkenburg  of  the  "Trojan 
Women"  which  toured  the  country 
''n  1915. 

To  Miss  Maud  Babcock  belongs  a 
generous  degree  of  the  success  of 
the  new  movement.  She  has  enjoyed 
a  long  experience  in  teaching,  acting 
and  directing.  To  describe  her  inti- 
mately, she  is  a  human  dynamo  of 
energy  and  the  most  remarkable  part 
of  it  is,  she  does  things — big  things 
which  make  Utah  stand  for  excel- 
lence in  the  mention  of  college 
dramatics. 

The  repertoire  of  the  Varsity 
Players  includes  both  the  legitimate 
and  puppet  productions.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  new  company 
was  able  to  present  but  one  play 
after  its  opening  on  September  30 
due  to  the  strict  Spanish  Influenza 
quarantine  which  has  gripped  Salt 
Lake  City  for  the  last  eight  weeks. 

Barrie's  "The  Professor's  Love 
Story"  constituted  the  first  bill.  It 
was  staged  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Babcock  and  featured  Ellen 
Van  Volkenburg  and  Mr.  Browne. 
The  remainder  of  the  cast  follows: 
Effie,  Irma  Smoot;  Lucy  -White, 
Helen  Willi;  Dr.  Cozens,  C.  L. 
Menser;  Prof.  Goodwillie,  Mr. 
Browne;  Lady  Gilding,  Louise  Hill; 
Sir  George  Gilding,  Adolph  Axel- 
rad ;  Dowager  Lady  Gilding,  Kath- 
erine  Kiser;  Pete,  Byron  Foulger; 
Renders,  Franklin  Rasmussen;  Dr. 
Yellowlees,  Oluf  Allen;  Miss  Good- 
willie, Miss  Van  Volkenburg. 

The  bill  next  in  readiness  will 
be  four  .one-act  playlets  comprising 
"Womenkind,"  by  W.  W.  Gibson; 
"The  Farewell  Supper,"  by  Arthur 
Schnitzler,  paraphrased  by  Granville 
Barker;  "Lithuania,"  the  only  play 
of  Rupert  Brooke,  and  "Joint  Own- 
ers in  Spain,"  by  Alice  Brown.  This 
bill  will  be  directed  by  Mr.  Browne. 

TTHE  idea  of  the  new  College  Art 
Theatre  is  not  radical  in  any 
sense.  To  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
natural  step  in  the  development  of 
the  college  drama  and  it  cannot  fail 


for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place 
Maude  Adams,  the  great  Utah  ac- 
tress has  the  success  of  the  idea 
at  heart  and  in  an  interview  with 
Miss  Babcock  last  year,  she  expressed 
a  willingness  to  co-operate,  and 
secondly,  the  movement  will  succeed 
because  there  is  no  such  word  as 
"failure"  in  Maud  May  Babcock's 
vocabulary. 

As  I  write  this  article  and  it 
awaits  its  turn  to  be  ushered  into 
print,  the  authorities  have  lifted  the 
ban  on  Salt  Lake  City.  To  make  up 
for  the  many  weeks  of  enforced 
darkness,  the  productions  have  been 
presented  every  week  with  a  great 
degree  of  success. 

Bernard  Shaw's  "Candida"  fol- 
lowed immediately  upon  the  lifting 
of  the  ban  with  Mr.  Browne  and 
Miss  Van  Volkenburg  carrying  the 
leads  in  their  superb  style.  A  cer- 
tain Byron  Foulger,  a  student  in 
the  University  scored  a  decisive 
hit  in  "Candida"  as  Eugene. 

Following  "Candida"  came  Shaw's 
"Androceles  and  the  Lion,"  fault- 
lessly executed  and  highly  compli- 
mented. Rudolph  Besier's  "Don" 
was  presented  next  in  order  with 
the  following  cast: 

Stephen  Bonington        Maurice  Browne 
Mrs.   Bonington  Mrs.   Browne 

Canon  Bonington  Byron  Foulger 

Thompsett  Moroni  Olsen 

Elizabeth    Thompsett  Louise    Hill 

Ann   Sinclair 

Pauline  Brandon,  Claire  Bradford 
General  Sinclair  Franklin  Rasmussen 
Mrs.  Sinclair  Mari  Bollman 

Maid  Aha  Strickley 

One  of  the  most  recent  offerings 
of  the  Varsity  Players  was  Ibsen's 
"Doll  House"  and  in  spite  of  the 
small  stage,  the  play  was  "put 
across"  in  a  manner  strictly  profes- 
sional. Miss  Van  Volkenburg's 
portrayal  of  Nora  was  the  talk  of 
the  city  for  several  weeks.  The 
cast  for  the  "Doll's  House"  is  given 
below  1 

Torvald  Helmar  Moroni  Olsen 

Nora,  his  wife,   Ellen  Van  Volkenburg 
Doctor    Rank  Maurice    Browne 

Mrs.  Linden 

Emily   Brinton  and   Marie  Hill 
Nils  Krogstad  Franklin  Rasmussen 

The  Helmar's  two  children 

Eudora  Widtsoe,  Margaret  Hall 
Anna,  Marie  Hall  and  Emily  Brinton 
A  Maid  Servant  Alta  Strickley 
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How  joyously  guests  are  welcomed, 
when  beauty  fills  the  home! 

The  superb  records  of  Columbia 
artists  place  at  your  instant 
command  the  unrivaled  charm 
of  good  music.  The  graceful 
loveliness  expressed  in  the 
Grafonola  Period  Designs  gives 
the  added  delight  of  artistic 
excellence  in  form  and  color. 


The  exquisite  Period  Model 
illustrated  above  is  Chinese 
Chippendale.  There  are  26 
other  distinctive  Columbia  de' 
signs,  expressing  the  individual 
beauty  of  every  artistic  period. 
A  handsome  illustrated  catalog 
of  Period  Grafonolas  sent  upon 
request. 


Columbia  Grafonola!  in  'Period  'Deiigni  from  $250  to  f  2100.     Standard  ^Models  up  to  $)oo. 
COLUMBIA  GRAPHOPHONE  COMPANY,  New  York 

London  Office:    102  Clerkenwell  Road,  E.  C. 
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AMATEUR  THEATRICALS 

A  DEPARTMENT  DEVOTED  TO 
THE  WORK  OF  AMATEURS  AND 
AMATEUR  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  object  of  the  Amateur  Theatricals  Department  is  to  foster  dramatic  art  and  the  production  of 
better  plays  in  the  Universities,  Colleges  and  Schools  throughout  the  country,  and  to  aid  them  in  the 
achievement  of  more  finished  performances  by  comparison  with  the  work  that  other  amateurs  are  doing. 

If  you  want  to  know  how  and  where  to  secure  plays,  where  to  rent  costumes,  and  scenery,  if  you  are 
in  need  of  any  sort  of  information  pertaining  to  amateur  productions,  the  Amateur  Theatricals  Depart- 
ment will  be  glad  to  answer  your  questions. 

Send  us  articles  concerning  recent  amateur  performances,  scenes  from  the  plays,  pictures  of  the 
players,  they  will  be  given  careful  consideration,  and  if  worthy  of  publication,  a  place  in  the 
Theatre  Magazine. 

ADDRESS  ALL  COMMUNICATIONS  TO  THE 
EDITOR.  AMATEUR  THEATRICALS,  THEATRE 
MAGAZINE,  6  EAST  39th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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A  Delightful  Party 
An  Interesting  Play 
An  Enjoyable  Evening 


With  the  Play  Diary  these  pleasures  do  not  end  with  the  evening. 

The  Play  Diary  is  a  handsome  book,  10x14,  beautifully  bound 
in  siik  cloth.  Japanese  vellum  used  throughout  and  gold  lettering 
on  the  covers.  It  contains  80  pages  with  title  page  and  index. 

Four  pages  are  reserved  for  each  play — with  printed  headings  for 
the  date,  name  of  theatre,  the  play,  a  place  for  the  Programme,  names 
for  the  members  of  the  party,  two  pages  for  illustrations,  a  page  for 
personal  criticisms  and  reviews,  and  space  for  the  seat  coupons. 

It  makes  an  attractive  addition  to  your  library  table  and  is  a  source 
of  much  interest  and  pleasure  not  only  to  yourself,  but  to  your  friends. 

Price  $4.00 — sent  prepaid 

THEATRE    MAGAZINE 

6  East  39th  Street  New  York 
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Atlantic  City's 

Newest 
Fireproof  Hotel 

Ocean  front 


American    and 
European  plans 


Unusually    attractive 

during   Winter    and 

Spring  seasons 


Luxurious  lobbies, 
spacious  verandas 
and  Sun  Parlors 
overlooking  ocean 
and  steam -heated 


Charming  afternoon 

musicales  and  evening 

concerts 


A  palatial  residence 
for  those  seeking 
rest  and  recreation 


Garage 


Phone : 
Atlantic  City  1350 


OUR  UNCOMERCIAL  MANAGERS 


(Continued  from  page  134) 


required  suddenly  to  go  to  press  with 
comments  on  eleven  new  productions 
in  a  single  week? 

The  professional  reporters  of  the 
current  theatre  may  reasonably  be 
ignored  as  negative  agents,  but  they 
cannot  reasonably  be  ignored  as 
positive  collaborators.  No  real  crit- 
ic of  the  drama  ever  tries  to  kill 
a  play,  because  he  knows  enough  to 
know  that  a  bad  play  will  die  a  nat- 
ural death  if  left  to  its  own  fate; 
but  every  real  critic  is  always  ready 
and  eager  to  do  his  utmost  to  help 
a  good  play  to  succeed,  because  he 
knows  that  his  proper  business  is  to 
learn  and  to  propagate  the  best  that 
has  been  thought  and  said  in  the 
current  theatre.  Our  professional 
reviewers  are  always  watching  and 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  cele- 
brate the  discovery  of  something 
new  and  true  behind  the  footlights; 
but  this  inviting  adventure  is  im- 
peded when  the  critic  is  expected, 
in  such  a  week  as  that  which  con- 
tains a  homely  holiday  like  Christ- 
mas, to  look  in  at  no  le<=s  than 
eleven  new  performances.  No 
journalist  could  possibly  be  elo- 
quent eleven  times  a  week;  and, 
upon  the  other  hand,  he  is  likely  to 
grow  restive  if  he  is  impeded  from 
"taking  his  pen  in  hand"  for  an 
entire  fortnight. 

'yHE  troubles  of  the  critics,  in 
themselves,  are  of  no  concern  to 
the  theatre-going  public ;  but  the 
merely  "commercial"  fact  should  be 
recorded  that,  whenever  the  profes- 
sional reviewers  are  perturbed,  their 
perturbation,  as  matters  naturally 
fall,  is  passed  on,  by  word  of  print, 
to  the  prospective  patrons  of  the 
box-office.  No  "bad  notice"  can  ever 
kill  a  play,  if  the  piece  be  genuinely 
worthy  of  attention ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  flock  of  "good  notices" 
may  bolster  up  the  business  of  a  cur- 
rent play  at  the  outset  of  its  run. 
If  this  fact  be  admitted,  it  is  utter- 


ly unbusinesslike  for  the  managers 
to  expect  eleven  eager  notices  from 
overworked  reviewers  in  a  single 
week,  or  to  expect  an  expression  of 
enthusiasm,  one  week  later,  when  the 
reviewers  are  offered  nothing  what- 
soever to  write  about.  The  critic, 
like  any  other  artist,  is  dependent 
on  his  subject-matter.  When  he  is 
confronted  with  too  many  things  to 
talk  about  at  once,  he  is  afflicted  with 
the  sort  of  confusion  that  overcame 
the  mythic  builders  of  the  Tower 
of  Babel;  and  when  he  is  confronted 
with  the  journalistic  task  of  filling 
his  allotted  space  with  much  ado 
about  nothing,  he  is  also  defeated  in 
advance. 

M"  EARLY  all  the  first-class  thea- 
tres in  New  York  are  controlled 
by  two  syndicates,  headed  by  the 
Messrs.  Shubert  and  the  Messrs. 
Klaw  and  Erlanger.  There  exists  a 
general  association  of  theatre  man- 
agers for  mutual  protection  against 
any  unreasonable  insurrection  that 
might  be  instituted  by  any  group  of 
actors  or  of  authors.  In  view  of  this 
accepted  fact,  why  might  it  not  be 
possible  for  the  same  managers  to 
"get  together"  for  the  purpose  of  ar- 
ranging a  common  and  equitable 
schedule  of  new  productions,  so  cal- 
endared that  the  critics  and  the  pub- 
lic might  be  permitted  to  attend  them 
without  suffering  the  inconvenience 
of  a  clash  in  dates.  Any  child  can  fig- 
ure out  that  New  York  has  room 
upon  its  calendar  for  no  less  than 
four  productions  every  week.  Might 
not  a  representative  committee  of 
our  managers  arrange  a  schedule  of 
non-conflicting  dates  selected,  in 
advance,  to  satisfy  this  logical  re- 
quirement of  non-confliction ;  and 
would  not  this  hypothetic  schedule 
be  more  "commercial"  in  intention 
and  more  remunerative  in  result 
than  the  present  haphazard  and 
slipshod  arrangement  of  the  cal- 
endar of  theatre-going? 


PROMINENT   ARTISTES   DEAD 


NAT  C.  GOODWIN. 

NAT  GOODWIN,  the  popular 
comedian,  died  in  New  York 
on  January  31  last  of  an  apoplectic 
stroke,  the  result  of  a  general  break- 
down following  an  operation  per- 
formed last  December  on  his  right 
eye. 

Nathaniel  C.  Goodwin  was  born  in 
Boston  in  1857,  and  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance on  any  stage  at  the  Howard 
Athenaeum,  that  city,  March  5,  1874, 
as  a  newsboy  in  "Law  in  New 
York."  The  following  year  he  was 
seen  for  the  first  time  in  New  York 
at  Tony  Pastor's  as  Ned  Stryker  in 
a  vaudeville  sketch.  His  first  appear- 
ance on  the  regular  stage  took  place 
at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  New  York, 
March  13,  1876,  in  "Off  the  Stage," 
in  which  he  gave  imitations  of  popu- 
lar actors. 

He  next  was  engaged  by  Ed.  E. 
Rice  for  "Evangeline."  in  which  as 
Le  Blanc  he  scored  an  enormous 
success.  While  under  Rice's  man- 
agement he  married  Eliza  Weth- 
ersby,  with  whom  he  starred  in 
"Cruets,"  "Hobbies"  and  other 
pieces.  The  season  of  1882-3  Mr. 
Goodwin  was  under  his  own  man- 
agement, appearing  in  such  plays  as 
"Cinderella  in  School,"  "The  Mas- 
cot," "Olivette,"  "Bottom's  Dream." 

In  1887  the  actor  went  to  London, 
where  he  made  a  great  hit  as  an 
English  cockney  in  "The  Book- 
maker." More  success  in  "A  Gilded 
Fool"  and  "In  Mizzoura"  follow* ! 
and  another  hit  was  scored  as  Sir 
Lucius  O'Trigger  in  "The  Rivals." 
In  1S99  he  appeared  as  Nathan  Hale, 


also  with  success,  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  "The  Cowboy  and  the 
Lady,"  "An  American  Citizen"  and 
"When  We  Were  Twenty-One." 
More  recent  appearances  were  as 
Bottom  in  "A  Midsummer  'Night's 
Dream"  (1903);  "My  Wife's  Hus- 
bands" (1904)  ;  "The  Beauty  and 
the  Barge"  (1905)  ;  "The  Genius" 
(1906);  "The  Easterner"  (1908); 
"The  Master  Hand"  (1910),  and 
Fagin  in  "Oliver  Twist"  (1912).  In 
1898  he  married  Maxine  Elliott,  his 
third  wife.  They  separated  in  1908, 
and  he  married  Edna  Goodrich,  who 
divorced  him  in  1910,  Miss  Margaret 
Moreland  becoming  the  fifth  Mrs. 
Goodwin  in  1913. 

XAVIER  LEROVX. 

A  CABLEGRAM  received  in  this 
JT\.  city  on  February  3  from  Paris 
announces  the  death  in  that  city 
February  2  of  Xavier  Leroux,  the 
well-known  French  composer,  whose 
opera,  "La  Reine  Fiammette,"  has 
just  been  produced  at  the  Metro- 
politan. 

Xavier  Henry  Napoleon  Leroux 
was  born  at  Rome  in  1863.  He  won 
the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1885,  and  in 
1896  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Harmony  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
toire. His  opera,  "Evangeline,''  was 
first  heard  at  the  Theatre  de  la 
Monnaie,  Brussels,  in  18(55.  His 
"Astarte"  was  given  at  the  Paris 
Opera  House  in  1901.  He  also  wrote 
the  music  for  several  productions, 
"Les  Perses,"  "Cleopatre"  and  "La 
Montagne  Enchantee,"  with  Andre 
Messager. 


Beauty 

YOUTH 
&  FOLLY 


"EVERYWOMAN,"  in  the 
Morality  Play  of  that  name, 
had  Beauty  and  Youth  as  bsr 
constant  companions.  But 
"Everywoman"  permitted  Folly 
to  send  sensitive  Beauty  away 
before  the  years  had  gone. 

Apply  the  moral  in  your  own 
case !  The  Folly  of  a  past  day 
will  be  forgotten  and  Beauty 
will  return  in  a  more  radiant 
state,  if  you  will  show  her  a 
little  attention. 

Let  Madame  Helena  Rubin- 
stein be  your  mediator.  She 
will  show  you  how  to  win 
Beauty  so  that  she  will  never 
depart,  or,,  having  departed, 
how  to  win  her  back. 

No  woman  need  feel  her  day 
of  beauty  is  done.  It  is  never 
too  late. 

Where  the  skin  r^as  become 
flabby  and  relaxed  Madame 
Rubinstein  will  give  you  some 
easy  treatments  to  follow  at 

home. 

Among  Mme.  RUBINSTEIN'S 
remarkable  preparations  are: 

VALAZE  CLEANSING  AND 
MASSAGE  CREAM,  the  most  effi- 
cient Skin  Cleanser  known.  Price, 
$1.00,  $1.75. 

VALAZE  BEAUTIFYING  SKIN- 
FOOD  for  restoring,  stimulating 
and  preserving  the  skin,  warding 
off  wrinkles,  freckles.  Price,  *1.25, 
$2.25  and  $6.50  a  pot. 

VALAZE  SKIN-TONING  AND 
ANTI-WRINKLE  LOTION,  the 

companion  preparation  to  be  used 
with  Valaze  Beautifying  Skinfood. 
Price  $1.25,  $2.50,  $5.50. 

VALAZE  ROMAN  JELLY,  does 
away  with  baggy  throats  and  smooths 
out  wrinkles  around  the  eyes  and 
temples.  Price,  $1.50,  $3.00. 

VALAZE  BEAUTY  FOUND  A- 
TION  CREAM,  the  latest  Parisian 
novelty.  It  instantly  whitens  the 
•kin  on  face,  neck  and  arms,  mak- 
ing a  wonderful  foundation  for 
powder.  Price  $1.00,  $2.00,  $3.00. 

VALAZE  BALM  ROSE,  a  mar- 
velous weapon  against  the  effect  of 
sun,  wind  and  cold,  preventing 
reddening  and  roughening,  soothing 
the  most  sensitive  skin.  Price, 
$1.65,  $3.30,  $5.50. 

VALAZE      CRUSHED      ROSE 

LEAVES,  a  new  and  unusual  form 
of  rouge,  blending  so  softly  and 
naturally  with  the  skin,  as  not  to 
betray  the  slightest  trace  of  artifi- 
cially. Price,  $1.00,  $3.50. 

VALAZE      EYELASH      CREAM. 

that  stays  the  falling  of  eyelashes 
and  eyebrows,  and  promotes  their 
growth — at  the  same  time  darken- 
ing them.  It  is  absolutely  non- 
injurious.  Price,  $1.00  and  $1.50 
a  jar. 

VALAZE   BEAUTY   GRAINS,     one 

of  Madame  Rubinstein's  specialties, 
to  be  used  for  WASHING  the  face 
and  hands.  It  cleanses  the  skin  in 
a  marvelous  way,  giving  it  at  the 
same  time  a  clear,  alabaster-like 
transparency.  Price,  $1.10,  $8.20 
and  up. 

MME.  HELENA  RUBINSTEIN 

46  West  57th  St.,  N.  Y. 

Paris,  225  Rue  St.  Honore. 

London,  24   Grafton   Street. 

Chicago:   Mile.  Lola  Beekman,  30 
North   Michigan   Avenue. 

San    Francisco:    Miss   Ida   Martin, 
177  Post  Street  and  Grant  Avenue. 
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Supreme  in 
Tone  ! 

EXAMINE  the 

Sonora  critic- 
ally. Study  the 
long-running  motor, 
the  tone  control  at  the 
sound  source,  the  con- 
venient envelope  riling 
system,  the  universal 
tube  for  playing  all 
makes  of  disc  records 
perfectly  without  extra 
attachments,  the  im- 
proved sound  box,  the 
matchlesss  curved  de- 
sign lines  of  the  cabinet, 
etc.,  and  you'll  see 
why  Sonora  is  un- 
equalled. 

Above  all,  Sonora' s 
tone  quality  is  what  has 
made  it  famous,  and 
for  this  it  received  the 
highest  score  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Expo- 
sition. 

A  superb  line  of 
standard  upright  and 
period  styles  is  available. 

Catalog  T  sent  on  request 

$50  to  $1000 

gwumt  yiunuiurayh 
5>alrs  QJompang,  Jlttr. 

GEORGE  E.  BRIGHTSON. 
President 

NEW  YORK— 
Demonstration  Salons : 

Fifth  Ave.  at  53rd  Street 
279  Broadway 

50  Broadway 
(Standard  Arcade) 

TORONTO: 
Ryrie  Building 

Dealers  Everywhere 


'lass  Jal* 
JWacfiine  in  t/ieTforld- 


Ci 


It  is  rather  amusing  that  these  frocks  of  bei 
and  pleated  white  frills  are  intended  not  only  for 
the   very  slender  of  figure,  but  for  others  not  qtiitt 
so  slender.     They — the   frocks — have  been   so   cunning; 
sizes   forty  and  even   forty-two,  appear  like  perfect  tu.. 

If  you  insist,  however,   in  the   face  of  all  these  lures  anu 
remaining  obdurate   and   refusing   to   be   appealed   to   by   the   qu^.ntness 
and  picturesqueness  of  the  new  mode,  there  are  other  models  for  you. 
Fashion    is    really     frightfully    obliging    nowadays.       I     am     continually 


Miss  Grace  Valentine  dashed  into  town  late  one 
Saturday  night  and  back  again  to  Boston  Monday 
morning,  inhere  sl'e  is  playing  in" Lombardi, Ltd.," 
her  role  of  "Daisy,  the  mannikin"  made  famous 
on  Broadway.  We  liked  so  much  her  traveling 
costume  of  blue  gaberdine  with  its  white  Satin 
Francaise  vest  that  we  asked  for  a  photograph 


astonished  as  to  how  obliging  and  broad-minded  she  is.  We've  been 
pinned  down  by  her  into  grooves  for  so  many,  many,  years,  that  we've 
still  the  habit  of  mind  of  thinking  of  her  as  a  tyrant.  We  dont'  realize, 
as  yet,  that  the  lady  has  progressed  and  grown  along  with  other 
things,  that  she  is  no  longer  a  tyrant.  At  worst  a  benevolent  monarch. 
The  "other  models"  referred  to  are  especially  represented  in  the 
tricolettes,  which  are  increasingly  popular.  These  naturally  must  be 
made  on  long,  slim,  straight,  lines.  Their  plain  surfaces  are  made 
beautiful  by  embroidery  of  wool,  heavy  silk,  or  chenille,  one  of  the 
latest  notes  in  the  pattern  of  this  embroidery  being  long  tree-like,  flower 
stalks  waving  gracefully  up  from  the  hem.  The  all  white  tricolettes, 
embroidered  in  the  white  wool  or  chenille,  are  particularly  charming. 
Tucks  are  also  used  on  the  tricolettes  as  on  the  organdies  and  voiles, 
but  in  a  series  of  narrow  inch-wide  ones,  rather  than  in  wide. 


There  are  some  delightful  sport  suits  in  the  heaviest  and  crinkliest 
•of  fibre  silks:  the  skirt  of  some  large,  colorful,  Scotch  plaid — with  a 
fringed  sash  of  the  material — and  the  belted  jacket  of  plain  color.  A 
green  and  white  plaid  skirt,  and  plain  green  jacket,  for  instance,  the 
cheeriest-o  of  white  and  black  and  red  plaid  skirts — with  a  sash — 
accompanying  a  black  fibre  silk  jacket. 


The  Perfect 
Hair  Remover 


DEMIRACLE,  the  original 
sanitary  liquid,  is  equally 
efficacious  for  removing 
superfluous   hair    from    face, 
neck,    arms,    under-arms    or 
limbs. 

This  common-sense  method  is  both 
logical  and  practical.  It  acts  quickly 
and  with  absolute  certainty. 

DeMiracle  requires  no  mixing.  It  is 
ready  for  instant  use.  Therefore, 
cleanly  and  most  convenient  to 
apply. 

Samples  —  We  do  not  supply  them, 
but  you  can  try  DeMiracle  at  our  ex- 
pense. Buy  a  bottle,  use  it  just  once, 
and  if  you  are  not  convinced  that  it 
is  the  perfect  hair  remover  return  it 
to  us  with  the  DeMiracle  guarantee 
and  we  will  refund  your  money. 

Three  sizes:  60c.Tll.00,  $2.00. 

At  all  toilet  counters,  or  direct  from 
us,  m  plain  •wrapper,  on  receipt  of 
price. 


Dept.  20 
Park  Ave.  and  129th  St.,  New  York 


Kill  The  Hair  Root 


My  method  is  the  only  way  to  prevent 
the  hair  from  growing  again.  Easy, 
painless,  harmless.  No  scars.  Booklet 
free.  Write  today  enclosing  3  stamps. 
We  teach  Beauty  Culture. 

D.  J.  MAHLER 
273-A  Mahler  P»rk  Providence,  R.  I. 


Write  a  Song- 

Love,  Mother,  home,  childhood, 
patriotic  or  any  subject.  1  compose 
music  and  guarantee  publication. 

Send  words  today.     THOMAS  MERLIN, 
285  REAPER  BLOCK,  CHICAGO 


Amateur 

Producers  and 

Players 

The  Editor  of  the  Amateur 
Theatricals  Department  will  be 
glad  to  receive  for  possible  pub- 
lication in  the  Amateur  Depart- 
ment of  the  THEATRE  MAGAZINE, 
photographs  and  articles  concern- 
ing plays  and  pageants  given  by 
high  schools,  clubs  or  dramatic 
societies  throughout  the  country. 

Address 

EDITOR,   AMATEUR   THEATRICALS 
DEPARTMENT 

THEATRE  MAGAZINE 
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lOU  will  not  find  "that  well- 
dressed  look"  by  casual  shop- 
ping— nor  by  insisting  on  getting 
your  coat  or  suit  too  cheaply. 

The  thing  to  look  for  is  sim- 
plicity; graceful  line;  thorough- 
bred collar,  shoulders,  sleeves; 
Metropolitan  touch;  exquisite 
tailoring  and  fine  fabrics  which 
alone  can  give  enduring  style; 
priced  neither  too  high  nor  too 
low. 

You  will  find  much  to  interest 
you  in  the  "WOOLTEX"  Tailor- 
Made  Suits  for  Spring  illus- 
trated here. 

A  leading  fashion  merchant 
of  your  community  has  them  on 
display — examples  of  beautiful 
and  enduring  styles  at  moderate 
prices. 

Each  signed  with  the  "Woot- 
TEX"  Label — the  unfailing  mark 
of  "that  well-dressed  look." 

Your  "ffooltex"  Merchant  will 
also  hand  you  a  copy  oj  "THE 
TAILORED  WOMAN,"  thai  helpful, 
little  style  magazine. 

If  you  have  any  difficulty  finding 
him,  do  not  hesitate  to  write  us 
telling  us  the  name  oj  your  faiorite 
store. 

He  uill  s?e  that  your  needs  in 
these  charming  Tailor-Mades  are 
taken  care  a],  and  wi'l  send  you 
"THE  TAILORED  WOMAN"  direct. 

THE  H.  BLACK  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


CLEVELAND 
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/T  TAN  serge  Suit  it  con- 
Q*/JL  sislently  finished  with 
tone  buttons.  The  pockets  are 
oddly  cut  and  are  finished  with 
iilk  arrow  heads.  Its  clean 
cut,  exquisitely  tailored  lines 
make  it  appropriate  for  any 
daytime  occasion.  .  .  $45. 

TAILOR-MADE    5265 


<yDF  LOOPS  and  buttons  the 
J-J  skirt  of  this  blue  serge  Suit 
acquires  desired  closeness  at  the 
ankles  and  yet  allows  plenty  of 
room  for  comfortable  walking. 
The  model  is  the  youthful  new 
box  style;  white  waistcoat.  $55. 


TAILOR-MADE  5615 


TT/-HEN  roll  tucks  decide 
rr  to  become  trimming,  they 
can  be  very  effective,  indeed,  as 
evidenced  by  this  Hue  serge 
Suit.  Ball  buttons  of  nickel 
are  plentifully  used.  The  skirt 
has  a  wide  button-trimmed 
girdle $65. 

TAILOR-MADE    S1  Si 
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VANRAA 


tipped  SILK  GLOVES 


Fashion  9s  Own 

"Women  are  very  critical,  you 
know,  when  it  comes  to  gloves. 
We  want  our  hands  to  look  slen- 
der, to  strike,  at  first  glance,  the 
keynote  of  correct  fashion- 
that' s  why  we  choose  gloves 
with  the  Van  Raalte  name  in 
the  hem. 

"Their  pure  glove-silk  fabric  is 
exceptionally  lovely — far  more, 
it's  decidedly  durable.  Also, 
they're  double  tipped  for  double 
wear  with  a  guarantee  in  every 
pair. "  For  sale  at  all  good  sto  res. 

NIAGARA  SILK  MILLS 

5th  Ave.  at  16th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Makers  of  Van  Raalte  Veils  ^  Silk  Underwear 
and  Silk  Hosiery 


In  "The  Little  Journey,"  at  the 
Little  Theatre,  Miss  Estelle 
Winwood  departs  on  the  trip 
carrying  this  chic  "pocky  hanky" 
in  ol3  blue,  with  a  tiny  border 
in  white  and  a  white  initial — 


— and  Miss  Jobyna  Rowland, 
occupying  an  opposite  section, 
on  the  car  of  this  same  little 
journey  carries  one  similar  to  it. 
also  in  old  blue,  but  bordered  in 
black  with  a  black  initial 


The  very  latest  and  most  ex- 
clusive thing  in  purses,  seen 
reposing  on  Miss  Sophie 
Tucker's  table  in  the  "Sophie 
Tucker  Room"  at  Reisin 
weber's, — a  purse  of  heavy 
silk  mesh  in  blue  and  red  and 
grey,  studded  and  tassel  e<l 
with  tiny  steel  beads 


Miss  Fannie  Brice, 
when  she  sings  her 
"vamp"  song  in  the 
Nine  o'Clock>Ziegfeld 
Follies,  wears  a  strik- 
ing black  satin  prin- 
cess gown  that  has 
these  graceful  black 
lace  sleeves,  weighted 
with  jet  tassels:  they 
are  the  frock's  only 
adornment  outside,  of 
course,  of  Miss  Brice's 
own  fair  self 


It's  remarkable  how  just  one 
small  tassel  can  "point  up1' 
a  costume!  This  one,  for  in- 
stance, at  the  left  end  of 
Miss  Violet  Kemble  Cooper's 
motor  scarf,  an  enchantin  g 
scarf  of  canary-colored  chif- 
fon worn  with  a  canary  vest 
in  the  enchanted  wood  of 
Barrie's  enchanting  play, 
"Dear  Brutus,"  at  the  Empire 
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PARIS  COLLECTIONS 


GIDDING  CREATIONS- 


n- 


5THAVE.AT46!H.ST 
PARIS      V        NEW  YORK 

"THE  PARIS  SHOP  OF  AMERICA" 


WASHINGTON  NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI 

PHILADELPHIA  PARIS  DULUTH 

PALM  BEACH  SALONS  -  ROYAL   POlNCIANA    GROUNDS 


Between  35th  &  36th  Sts. 

New  York 


s  of  20%  to  33V3  % 
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TROUSSEAU 

Pvosebud  and  polka  dot  lingerie 
ribbon. 

SANKANAC 

Popularly  priced  satin  and  taffeta 
ribbon. 

DEMOCRACY 

A    grosgrain    ribbon    ' '  For    ihe 
people." 


All  registered  trade  iruirk  names 


LADY  FAIR 

A  new  double-faced  satin  rib- 
bon.  There  is  only  one  genu- 
ine Lady  Fair  Ribbon— "J.  C" 
LADY  FAIR.  Be  sure  the  name 
appears  on  every  bolt  you  buy. 

SATIN  DE  LUXE 

Best  satin  and  taffeta  ribbon. 
VIOLET 

Ideal  lingerie  ribbon  in  pink, 
blue  and  white. 


Qyite  an  important  feature  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt's  dancing  in 
"Listen  Lester"  is  the  variety  of  her  captivating  gowns.  The 
illustrated  one  owes  its  unusual  charm  and  individuality  to  the 
ribbon  trimming — "J.  C."  Lady  Fair  and  J.  C."  Metallic  Ribbons. 

"J.  C."— AMERICA'S  BEST  RIBBONS— afford  unlimited 
opportunities  for  real  dress  distinction. 

Buy  them  by  name. 

JOHNSON,  COWDIN  &  COMPANY 

FORTY    EAST    THIRTIETH    STREET,     NEW    YORK 


AdvanceFashions 
Fine  Footwear 


ELL  Shod  Women 
are  wearing  shoes 
that  harmonize  with  their 
gowns  and  gloves.    Gray 
and  Field  Mouse  are  the 

shades  in  favor  for  early  spring.  Shoes  of  "F.  B.  &  C."  Gray 
Kid,  No.  24,  or  of  "F.  B.  &  C."  Field  Mouse  No.  88,  are  the 
style  modes  decreed  by  the  Style  Committee,  and  the  choice  of 
well-dressed  women. 


NOTE 

"F.  B.  &  C."  Kid  is  made 
only  from  imported  kid  skins. 
As  shipping  facilities  are  siill 
impeded,  and  shoes  of  these  fine 
leathers  in  greater  demand  than 
ever  a  scarcity  is  bound  to 
result.  Early  buying  is  strong' 
ly  advised. 


Summer  styles  have  been  fore- 
cast at  the  Southern  resorts 
where  smart  shoes  of  "F.  B. 
&C."WhiteWashable  Glazed 
Kid,  "No.  81."  are  the  acknowl- 
edged leaders  of  fashion.  This 
is  the  only  leather  which  "Fits  on 
Ihe  Fool  like  a  Glove  on  the  Hand," 
and  requires  no  mussy  dressing. 


Look  for  these  "F.  B.  &  C."  Trade 
marks  stamped  on  the  inside  of  shoes. 
They  assure  "The  Best  There  Is" 
in  Fashion  and  Leather. 


FB.&CKid 


Fashion  Publicity  Company 

of   New    York 
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Scene  from  "The  Song  of  Lady  Lotus  Eyes,"  recently  produced  by 

the  Plays  &  Playeri,  of  Philadelphia,  with  Robert  A.  Taylor,  Mrs. 

H.  K.  Cotter,  Jr.,  and  Nathalie  E.   Browne 

THE   PLAYS   &   PLAYERS   CLUB 


(Continued 

was  given  for  the  Flushing  Lyceum, 
Flushing,  X.  Y.,  February,  1916. 

Plays  and  Players  has  produced 
an  average  of  twenty  plays  each  sea- 
son giving  upwards  of  fifty  per- 
formances per  annum  '  and  the  in- 
creasing demands  upon  the  club's 
crowded  quarters  furthered  the  or- 
ganization's desire  to  have  a  Little 
Theatre  of  its  own.  A  plot  central- 
ly located  was  purchased  and  plans 
made  for  converting  the  property 
into  a  building  suitable  for  the  club's 
purposes.  The  entry  of  the  United 
States  into  the  war  put  a  stop  to 
this  enterprise  but  now  that  peace 
is  here,  the  organization  expects  to 
proceed  with  its  building  in  the  very 
near  future.  The  plans  call  for  a 
stage  sixty-four  feet  wide  by  twenty- 
five  feet  deep  with  an  opening  of 
thirty  feet,  and  the  auditorium, 
seating  approximately  five  hundred, 
by  a  simple  process  may  be  trans- 
formed into  a  level  floor.  SeveraJ 
rehearsal  rooms,  library,  kitchen  and 
office  are  provided  for  and  the  gen- 
eral scheme  of  the  architecture  is  of 
the  Elizabethan  period. 

Plays  and  Players  has  never  pro- 
duced commercially,  being  supported 
entirely  by  the  dues  of  its  members, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  with  the  com- 
pletion of  its  Play  House  the  usual 
performances  will  be  given  for  its 
members  each  month  followed  by 
one  week  to  the  public  at  a  nominal 
charge;  and  the  balance  of  the 
month  to  be  open  to  the  booking  of 
special  attractions. 

TTHREE  Oriental  plays  were  pre- 
sented at  the  Little  Theatre  in 
Philadelphia,  the  week  of  December 
16,  1918,  "The  Song  of  Lady  Lotus 
Eyes,"  a  Japanese  idyl,  by  Benjamin 
Allen  Purrington ;  "A  Dear  Little 
Wife,"  a  Japanese  comedy  by  Gerald 
Dunn  and  "The  Willow  Pattern 
Plate,"  a  Chinese  legend  in  six  epi- 
sodes presented  in  the  ClTinese 
manner.  The  scenery  was  specially 
built  and  the  costumes  were  from 
the  private  collection  of  Frederick 
Poole.  This  presentation  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  artistic,  Plays 
and  Players  has  ever  accomplished 


from  page   165) 

and  if  one  seeks  for  reasons  why 
it  was  so  well  received  the  explana- 
tion must  be  that  during  its  eight 
years  of  effort,  serious  study  and 
painstaking  adherence  to  detail  has 
been  the  slogan  of  the  organization. 

TN  addressing  his  poem  "The  Act- 
or," to  his  friend  Bonnel  Thorn- 
ton, Robert  Lloyd  touches  on  the 
difficulty  of  teaching  the  art  of  act- 
ing, and  while  admitting  that  certain 
general  principles  may  be  laid  down, 
he  considers  that  the  best  method  of 
applying  these  must  be  discovered 
by  the  theatrical  aspirant  himself. 
He  says: 

"Acting,      dear     Thornton,    its     perfecttom 

draws 

From   no   observance  of  mechanic  laws; 
No  settled  maxims  of  a  favorite  stage, 
No  rules  delivered  down  from  age  to  age, 
Let  players  nicely  rt-ark  them  as  they  will, 
Can  e'er  entail   hereditary  skill. 

Perfection's  top  with  weary  toil  and  pain, 
"Tis  genius  only  that  can  hope  to  gain 
The     play'r's    profession     (though     I     hat* 

the  phrase; 

'Tis  so  mechanic  in  these  modern  days); 
Lies  not  in  trick,  or  attitude,  or  start; 
Nature's  true  knowledge  is  the  only  art. 
The  strong-felt  passion  bolts  into  his  face; 
The     mind     untouched,     what     is     it     but 

grimace?    • 
To     this     one     standard     make     your     just 

appeal. 
Here    lies    the    golden    secret:      Learn    to 

feel. 

Or  fool  or  monarch,  happy  or  distrest, 
No    actor    pleases    that    is    not   possessed." 

Feeling  is  not  everything  as  Lloyd 
acknowledges  further  on  when  he 
says: 

"The   player's  promise   they  but   vainly  try 
Who      want       these       powers — Deportment, 
Voice  and   Eye." 

'J'HOSE  who  are  responsible  for 
the  accomplishments  of  Plays  and 
Players  believe  that  not  only  must 
the  actor  "Learn  to  feel"  but  so 
must  the  director.  The  make-up, 
costuming,  setting  and  lighting  must 
all  be  harmonious  and  in  accord. 
The  proper  atmosphere  must  be 
created. 

Plays  and  Players  have  produced 
many  plays  during  the  past  eight 
years  by  such  representative  authors 
as:  Lady  Gregory,  Suderman,  Yeats, 
Schnitzler,  J.  M.  Barrie,  Middleton, 
Strindberg,  Beulah  Marie  Dix,  De- 
bussy, Houghton,  Noyes,  Vrehlicky, 
Brieux,  Dunsany,  Mapes,  Sutro, 
Grundy,  J.  Palmer,  Elizabeth  Baker, 
and  Tchekoff. 
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"Nothing   Else 

My  Linens  So  White! 


)) 
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T'S  \;i  ^Borax   in    20    Mule  Team 
'  j>oap  Chips  that  makes  them 
—  and  better. 


^Borax  softens  the  water  so  that 
the  dirt  loosens  and  rinses  out  with 
scarcely  any  rubbing. 

"My  linens  come  off  the  line  snowy  white. 
Blankets,  sweaters  and  other  woolens 
wash  without  shrinking;  and  I  never  use 
anything  but  20  Mule  Team  Borax  Soap 
Chips  to  cleanse  waists  and  sheer  fabrics. 

"The  best  way  to  yse  them  is  to  make  a  Soap  Jelly 
by  boiling  3  tablespoon  fuls  of  the  "Chips"  in  a  quart 
of  water.  Add  enough  of  this  solution  to  washwater 
to  make  a  good  suds.  Then  launder  as  usual." 

It's  the  Borax  with  the  Soap  that  Does  the  Work 
At  all  Dealers 

PACIFIC  COAST  BORAX  Go. 

New  York  Chicago  Oakland,  Cal. 


2O  Mule  Team 

BORAX 
SOAP 
CHIPS 


BORAX 
CHIPS 


ENLIGHTENED  people  always  have  recognized  the 
health-value  of  clean  teeth.    Today  they  are  more 
necessary  than  ever — for  social  and  business  suc- 
cess— for  personal   health   and   efficiency — for   full   en- 
joyment  of   The   Pleasures  of   Life. 

For  more  than  68  years — since  1850— people  have 
learned,  through  using  Dr.  Sheffield's  Creme  Dentifrice, 
that  a  tooth  paste  may  be  efficient,  exquisite  and  rea- 
sonable in  price. 

Dr.  Sheffield's  Creme  Dentifrice  costs  but  25c  for  a 
large  tube.  If  its  price  doubled  or  tripled  we  couldn't 
use  purer  or  better  ingredients.  Nor  can  we,  even  with 
the  knowledge  and  experience  which  are  ours  as  the 
oldest  tooth  paste  manufacturers  in  America,  improve 
the  present  formula.  In  Dr.  Sheffield's  are  embodied 
the  latest  accepted  theories  of  dental  science. 

Ask  your  druggist  for  Dr.  Sheffield's  Creme  Dentifrice. 
Note  how  thoroughly  and  pleasantly  it  cleanses  the 
teeth — what  an  agreeable  aftertaste  it  leaves. 

DR-SHEFFIELDV 

JNTIFRICE 


1850 
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or 

sheen 
and 
softness 


Shampooing  regularly 
with  PACKER'S  TAR  SOAP 
protects  the  health  of 
the  scalp  and  brings  out 
the  beauty  of  the  hair. 


PACKER'S  TAR  SOAP 

Cake   and  Liquid 


B 
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AMATEUR  THEATRICALS 


The  only  Department  of  its  kind  in  any  magazine 
to  amateurs  and  their  work. 

Every  month  in  the  Theatre  Magazine 


-devoted  solely 
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The  Tooth 


Has  Been  Conq 


Statements  Approved  by  High   Dental  Authorities 


We  Know  How  to  End  Film 


This  is  not  written  to  ask  you 
to  buy  something.  It  is  to  ask 
you  to  test  something  which 
dentists  have  thoroughly  tested. 
And  to  see  what  it  does  for  your 
teeth,  at  our  cost. 

You  are  not  keeping  teeth  clean 
by  old  methods.  Doubtless  you 
know  that.  You  find  that  teeth 
discolor,  find  that  tartar  forms. 
A  dental  cleaning  must  occasion- 
ally remove  it.  And  millions 
who  brush  teeth  twice  daily  do 
not  prevent  decay  or  pyorrhea. 

Dental  authorities  know  that 
the  reason  lies  in  a  slimy  film. 
It  is  ever  present,  ever  forming. 
It  clings  to  the  teeth;  it  gets  into 
crevices,  hardens  and  stays,  and 
resists  the  tooth  brush. 


That  film  causes  most  tooth 
troubles.  It  absorbs  stains,  and 
the  teeth  look  discolored.  It 
hardens  into  tartar.  It  holds 
food  substance  which  ferments 
and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the 
acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth  tc 
cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it. 
Dentists  call  the  film  "bacterial 
plaque."  Those  germs,  with 
tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of 
pyorrhea,  and  of  many  other 
troubles. 

Your  present  methods  do  not 
end  that  film.  A  new  method  does 
combat  it  in  a  most  efficient  way. 
It  is  now  embodied  in  a  dainty 
dentifrice  called  Pepsodent,  and 
we  ask  you  to  prove  it  out. 


Prove  This  At  Our  Cost 


Dental  authorities  have  put  Pep- 
sodent to  many  sorts  of  clinical 
tests.  Its  efficiency  is  now  beyond 
question.  The  results  are  so  clear, 
so  conspicuous,  that  anyone  will 
realize  them  at  once.  We  urge  you 
to  watch  them  on  your  own  teeth 
for  ten  days,  then  draw  your  own 
conclusions. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin, 
the  digestant  of  albumin.  The  film 
is  albuminous  matter.  The  object 
of  pepsin  is  to  dissolve  it,  then  to 
constantly  combat  it. 

Heretofore  this  method  seemed 
impossible.  Pepsin  must  be  acti- 
vated, and  the  usual  method  is  an 
acid,  harmful  to  the  teeth.  But 
science  has  lately  found  a  harm- 
less activating  method.  Five  gov- 
ernments have  already  granted 
patents.  That  method,  used  in 
Pepsodent,  has  revolutionized 
teeth  cleaning.  It  has  conquered 
our  greatest  tooth  enemy.  , 

Judge    this    for   yourself.      Send 


this  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube. 
Use  it  like  any  tooth  paste.  Note 
how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after 
using.  Mark  the.  absence  of  the 
slimy  film.  See  how  the  teeth 
whiten  —  how  they  glisten  —  as  the 
fixed  film  disappears. 

This  test  costs  you  nothing.  It 
will  be  a  revelation.  And  it  may 
save  vast  discomfort,  both  to  you 
and  yours. 

Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


10-Day  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  CO., 
Dept.  425, 1104  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  j 
Chicago,   111.  | 
Mail      10-Day      Tube     of  I 

•     "D*»r»cr*flA«4-    +rt  1 


Pepsodent  to 


I  Name    

I  I 

I   Address     | 

L  J 


Return  your  empty  tooth  paste  tubes  to  the  nearest  Red  Cross  Station 


REG,  0,5. 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 
A  Scientific  Product — Sold  by  Druggists  Everywhere 


MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS 

(.Continv    'from  page  188) 
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whose   debut    in    "II 
was     good 


performance 
•   •    -ing    ai- 


Carlo   Ha 
Barbiere 

enough     to     stop^ 
after    his   first    fk 

But — enough  01 
the  concerts.  \ 
Josef  Hofmann,  it. 
both  in  the  pianist  ,. 
he  disclosed  in  his  wi 
play  an  all-American  prl  _ 
was  a  good  one,  too.  A  trifle  m  -re 
musical  solidity  and  he  could  have 
palmed  it  off — with  Schumann, 
Chopin  and  other  names  inserted 
for  those  who  actually  wrote  the 
compositions — for  an  array  of  pre- 
viously undiscovered  "seconds"  of 
the  yesteryear  masters.  One  work, 
a  sonata  by  a  Milwaukeean  named 
Alexander  McFadyen,  was  a  truly 
splendid  work. 

Jascha  Heifetz  has  been  back  with 
us  again,  with  his  fiddle  and  his 
masterly  art;  and  that  other  boy 
wizard  of  the  bow — Toscha  Seidel. 
Toscha  gave  us  the  Mendelssohn 
concerto  with  just  enough  restraint 
to  his  impetuosity  to  make  his  in- 
terpretation great.  Jacques  Thibaud 
did  a  few  things  worthy  of  notice 
in  his  joint  appearance  with  Harold 
Bauer,  and  the  scholastic  pianist 
was  pedagogically  his  true  self.  We 
bowed  also,  though  less  enthusias- 
tically, to  Mischa  Elman's  playing  at 
a  Metropolitan  Opera  House  Sunday 
evening  concert.  Mischa  has  great 
talent,  but  alas  too  irrepressible  a 
desire  to  play  to  the  gallery.  We 
were  keenly  disappointed  in  Efrem 
Zimbalist's  Carnegie  Hall  recital ; 
he  was  far  from  his  best  form,  for 
here  is  a  distinguished  violinist 
when  his  capacities  are  unimpaired. 
Young  Raoul  Vidas  has  been  play- 
ing with  symphony  orchestras,  in  a 
straightforward  style  one  admires. 
Another  excellent,  though  scarcely 
as  yet  great,  fiddler  commands  re- 
spect— Samuel  Gardner. 

T  N  pianistic  pastures  there  has 
been  much  grazing.  Leopold  Go- 
dowsky  descended  upon  us  for  the 
first  time  in  months  to  play  one  of 
his  intellectually  stimulating  recitals. 
We  were  warmed,  and  moved,  by 
Yolando  Mero's  performance  which 
had  fire  and  vigor  and  poise.  Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch  always  interests.  His 
finesse  and  musicianship  were 
salient  excellences  in\  his  appear- 
ance ;  but  it  took  Guimar  Novaes's 
playing  of  the  C  minor  Saint-Saens 


concerto,  with  the  Philharmonic,  to 
really  move  us.  Ethel  Leginska 
proved  her  muscular  preeminence 
•  -,ong  manipulators  of  the  key- 
board^ and  '"was  not  infrequently 
f.  So*wtfs  Percy  Grainger, 
doffed  his  soldier  apparel 

Wvr  a  single  appearance  at  a  Phil- 
harmonic program.  Rudolph  Ganz 

jj^^eo^for  us— carefully,  with  polish. 
And  Arthur  Shattirck  demonstrated 
again  that  one  of  America's 

substantial  -.     Arthur  Loesser 

played  'in   that    •     issuming    i" 
sensible  folk  HK>  )'•        ,,un- 

aroff   in   her  appeatW^u  e  f\i- 

ciety  of  Friends  of  Musll  c<_~  .'.ert  in 
the  Ritz.  Fifteen-year-old  I\i<.  teine 
Brard,  who  won  a  Paris  Consema- 
toire  first  prize,  madq  an  interestii>  * 
debut  and  disclosed  a  fine  talent 
We  had  with  us,  as-  well,  Sarah  So- 
kolsky-Fried  and  Hyman  Rovinsky, 
both  well  intentioned  and  sincere. 
John  Powell  played  a  heavy  program 
in  his  authoritative  way  and  Philip 
Gordon  asked  our  consideration  of 
his  uncommon  abilities. 

A  MONG  the  singers  were  Anna 
Case,  eye-appealing  and  smooth 
of  voice;  and  Alma  Gluck,  with  her 
talented  husband  Efrem  Zimbalist 
playing  the  accompaniments  in  mas- 
terful style.  But  Mme.  Gluck  was 
not  in  voice  and  was  consequently 
unequal  to  her  usually  most  agree- 
able self.  Hulda  Lashanska  once 
more  convinced  us  that  she  has  a 
lovely  voice  and  charming  person- 
ality; and  Emma  Roberts's  fine 
mezzo-soprano  and  restrained  ways 
put  another  spoke  in  the  wheel  for 
American  singers.  Vahrah  Han- 
bury  disclosed  a  sympathetic  lyric 
soprano  and  possibilities  for  the  fu- 
ture— which  may  come  likewise  to 
Genia  Fornariova,  rightly  coached  as 
to  technique  and  art.  John  McCor- 
mack  sang  'straight  into  the  hearts 
of  his  multitudinous  hearers  in  the 
Hippodrome  but  Adelaide  Fischer 
chose  the  smaller  Salon  Chalif  for 
her  intimate  soprano  interpretations. 
We  liked  John  Quine,  a  most  prom- 
ising baritone;  and  we  were  really 
enthused  over  the  Mozart  singing  of 
Lambert  Murphy.  A  negro  tenor 
with  a  sympathetic  though  throaty 
voice  is  Roland  W.  Hayes ;  but  he 
has  genuine  musical  feeling. 

There  was  an  All-American  gala 
concert  at  the  Hippodrome  at  which 
our  native  singers  were  represented 
in  force. 


NEW  VICTOR  RECORDS 


AT  a  time  like  this,  when  the 
"^  thoughts  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans are  turned  upon  the  inevitable 
separations,  and  memories  crowd  in 
upon  us  of  days  of  early  childhood, 
the  number  "Songs  My  Mother 
Taught  Me"  is  highly  appropriate. 
Who  does  not  know  and  love 
Dvorak's  song  from  the  "Gypsy 
Songs,"  "Songs  My  'Mother  Taught 
Me"?  And  who,  knowing  it,  will  not 
be  glad  to  hear  Fritz  Kreisler  play 
it?  As  a  song  it  is  beautiful,  but 
played  with  the  exquisite  tone  which 
Kreisler  produces  from  his  violin, 
the  melody  alone  without  the  words 
seems  better. 

The  increased  number  of  dance 
records  issued  this  month  is  the  nat- 
ural Victor  response  to  a  real  need. 
The  reaction  from  the  war  has  set 
in,  and  people  feel  free  to  dance  as 
never  before.  A  novel  feature  is 
introduced  into  "Head  Over  Heels" 


in  the  shape  of  two  pianos,  played 
by  Hugo  Frey  and  Frank  Banta. 
The  medley  includes  "The  Biy 
Show"  and  "Head  Over  Heels,"  two 
•of  Jerome  Kern's  most  sparkling 
melodies.  Carroll's  "I'm  Always- 
Chasing  Rainbows"  introduces  "Typ- 
ical Topical  Tunes"  and  the  title 
piece,  making  a  corking  good  fox 
trot.  "Till  We  Meet  Again,"  by 
Richard  A.  Whiting,  is  the  first- 
offering  of  an  orchestra  new  to 
Victor  dancers — Nicholas  Orlando's, 
orchestra.  It  is  a  full-blooded1 
string  orchestra  possessing  excep- 
tional brilliance  of  tone.  ''In  the 
Land  of  Beginning  Again"  (Where- 
Broken  Dreams  Come  True)  is  a 
tender  but  optimistic  song  that 
should  bring  balm  to  many  a  weary 
heart.  The  chimes  in  the  accom- 
paniment are  an  added  delight  to 
the  record. 

— Adv. 
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bsis,  EGTPTIAN 


DEITIES 


Utmost  in  Cigarettes" 

TlainEndor&rkTib 


of  culture  and 
refinement  invariably 

PREFEFL  Deities 
to  anu   other  ciarette. 


I    Makers  of  the  Highest  Grade  Turkish 
I   and  Egyptian  Cigarettes  in  the  V/orld 


elgrara 


The  Fabric   lor  Every   Occasion 

J  J 

l^plOW  that  gaiety  rules  again, 
\  you  will  need  a  smart  after- 
noon  frock  or  evening  gown 
in   one  of   the   delightful    shades    of 
this  lustrous,  long-wearing  Satin 

Write  for  our  interest- 
ing booklet  of  suggested 
styles  giving  name  of 
largest  store  near  you 

Pclgram  &  ,311cycr 

395    Fourth    Avenue,    New   York 


Graceful  and  Charming? 


Yes,  ht<  aaovira. 
feet   grooming    L     .    .er    ^ 
freedom  from  self-consciousness.     She  is  not  embarrassed  by  disfiguring    '. 
hair  on  her  arms.    Modesty  demands  that  every  woman  remove  super-    r 
fluous  hair,  and  X-Bazin  provides  the  clean,  comfortable,  dainty  way. 

The  Famous  French  Depilatory  Powder 


It  dissolves  the  hair  in  five  minutes.    When  it   is 
washed    off,  the  slcin    is  smcoth    and    white. 
Repeated    applications    reduce    the  vitality  of 
the  after-growth    rather    than     stimulate     it. 
50c  and  $1.00  at  drug  and  department 
stores — or  iviU  wail  direct  on  receipt 
of  price*    ?.5c  and $1.50in  Canada. 
HALURUCKU,  IK.  221  Washington  SL.  H.V. 
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AMERICAN  ACADEMY 
OF  DRAMATIC  ARTS 

Franklin  H.  Sargent,  President 

YThe  standard  institution  of  dramatic  T 
{[education  for  thirty 'three  yearsJJ 

Detailed  catalog  from  the  Secretary 

ROOM  172,  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 

Connected  with  Charles  Frohman's  Empire  Theatre  and  Companies 
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THE  LAST  ONE 
WE  GAVE  YOU 

"SMILES" 

WAS  SOME  WINNER 

"TILL  WE 

MEET 
AGAIN" 

IS  ANOTHER 
Everything  Ready  for  You 

Professional  Copies 
Vocal  Orchestrations 
Dance  Orchestrations 
Band,  etc. 

Call  at  one  of  our  offices  if  you  can  — 
if  not,  write  : 

NEW  YORK  DETROIT 

219    W.    46th    St.         1ST  Fort   St. 

.BROOKLYN  CINCINNATI 

666    Fulton    St.       The  Falr  Mublc  D 
PROVIDENCE 


BOTON 

288  Tremont   St. 

PHILADELPHIA 

81    South    9th    St. 

BALTIMORE 

Music    Dept. 

Stewart  Dry  Goods  Co. 

WASHINGTON 

"PITTSB'URGH  ' 

80S    Schmidt    Bldg. 
CLEVELAND 

Hippodrome     Bldg. 

TORONTO 
127   Yonge    St. 


CHICAGO 

MaJ«=s»c  Th«"«  BldK, 
MINNEAPOLIS 

Music    Dept. 
Powers  Theatre  Co. 

PORTLAND       ME 

™^  ^hiS'.ou  s, 

SA8N8  ™;Ntcl|po 

.     ! 

LOS    ANGELES 

6-2  s»uth  Broadway 

ATLANTA,     GA. 
801    Flatiron    Bldg. 


JEROME  H.  REMICK  &  CO. 


ALEXANDER  LIGHT 

will  present  a 

Victory  Ball  and 


Grand  Ball  Room 

Waldorf-Astoria 

Tunes.,  Mar.  4A,  11919,  8:30  P.M. 


Louise  Chase  as  "Ophelia" 

A  Unique  Entertainment 

FeatariiBg  a  Number  of 


Dancing  from  10:30  until  I  A.M. 

For  reservations  address 

ALEXANDER  LIGHT 

Room  1010,  Hotel  Commodore 
Box  seats  $5.00,  $3.00.    Admission  $2.00 


,T-       QUERIES  ANSWERED 

The  editor  will  endeavor  to  answer  all  reasonable  questions.  As 
our  space  is  limited,  no  correspondent  may  ask  more  than  three 
luestions.  Absolutely  no  address  furnished.  These  and  other  queries 
conne:  *ed  with  players'  purely  personal  affairs  will  be<  ignored. 


F.  F.    V.,    Atlanta,    Ga.— Q.— Can 
you    suggest    some    school    where    I 
may    receive    competent    instruction 
in  classical  dancing? 

A. — Florence  Fleming  Noyes,  220 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

G.  B.   M.,   Brooklyn,   N.   Y—  Q  — 
Do    you    know    of    any    Marionette 
theatres  in  New  York  City? 

A. — We  believe  there  are  several 
marionette  shows  down  in  little 
Italy.  You  can  get  full  informa- 
tion about  Tony  Sarg's  Marionettes 
from  Mr.  Sarg  himself,  Flatiron 
Building. 

S.  A.  A.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.— Q.— 
I  am  very  desirous  of  obtaining  the 
addresses  of  a  few  reliable  theatrical 
agencies  in  New  York  City.  Could 
you  furnish  me  with  these? 

A. — Bijou  Fernandez,  214  West 
42d  Street;  Chamberlain  Brown, 
Inc.,  1482  Broadway,  and  Packard 
Theatrical  Exchange,  Broadway  and 
39th  Street. 

Miss  O.  P.  A.,  St.  Louis,  Mo  — 
Q. — Are  there  any  numbers  of  your 
magazine  which  contain  scenes  from 
"A  Kiss  for  Cinderella"  with  Maude 
Adams?  2.  Where  could  I  procure 
a  good  photograph  of  her? 

A. — Four  scenes  in  "A  Kiss  for 
Cinderella"  appeared  in  our  Febru- 
ary, 1917  issue  (price  40c).  2.  An 
excellent  full-page  personal  picture 
of  Maude  Adams  was  in  the  Septem- 
ber, 1917  issue  (40c).  If  you  wish 
an  original  photograph  of  Miss 
Adams,  you  can  purchase  it  from 
Sarony,  Inc.,  Fifth  Avenue  and  35th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

J.  W.  J.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— Q.— 
Kindly  inform  me  when  Ethel 
Barrymore  appeared  in  "The  Lady 
of  the  Camellias."  2.  What  is  the 
name  of  the  playwright  or  play- 
wrights who  wrote  the  drama? 

A — Ethel  Barrymore  opened  at 
the  •  Empire  Theatre  on  December 
24,  1917,  in  "The  Lady  of  the  Camel- 
lias." 2.  It  is  a  version  by  Edward 
Sheldon  of  Alexander  Dumas'  (fils) 
play.  A  review  of  it  appeared  in  our 
February,  1918,  issue. 

C.  B.  H.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. — 
Q. — Please  inform  me  as  to  bound 
volumes  of  the  THEATRE  MAGAZINE. 
Are  they  sold  only  in  sets?  Quote 
price  each  and  per  set. 

A. — Bound  volumes  of  the  THEA- 
TRE MAGAZINE  may  be  obtained,  a 
year  at  a  time — or  in  the  full  set — 
from  the  first  number  to  date.  The 
price  per  year  varies  according  to 
the  year— 1901  is  $30,  while  1917  is 
$8.50.  Prior  to  1909  the  THEATRE 
MAGAZINE  was  bound  one  volume 
to  the  year,  but  beginning  with  1909 
it  has  been  bound  two  volumes  to 
the  year. 


H.  R.  H.,  Hotel  Savoy.— Q.— Can 
you  tell  me  who  the  leading  actress 
was  in  "Within  the  Law"?  Did  Mar- 
garet Illington  ever  play  in  it,  either 
here  or  on  the  road?  Or  was  it 
Miss  Nash  or  Jane  Cowl? 

A. — Margaret  Illington  played  the 
lead  in  "Within  the  Law"  in  the 
West.  Jane  Cowl  originated  the  role 
in  New  York,  but  there  were  ten 
road  companies  playing  the  piece 
after  its  New  York  run.  Clara  Joel 
headed  one  of  the  casts  on  tour. 

A.  S.  H.,  Haydenville,  Mass.— Q.— 
Can  you  inform  me  where  I  would 
be  likely  to  find  a  list  of  present 
prominent  players? 

A.— "Who's  Who  in  the  Theatre," 
published  by  Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 

G.  K.  B.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.— Q.— 
Has  Browning's  "Pippa  Passes"  ever 
been  dramatized  or  played  in  New 
York?  If  so,  in  what  number  of 
your  magazine  was  it  reviewed? 

A A  short  review  of  "Pippa 

Passes,"  as  presented  Nov.  12,  1906, 
at  the  Majestic  Theatre,  New  York, 
appeared  in  our  December,  1906, 
issue  (price,  $1.00). 

J.  M.  T.,  Oneida,  N.  Y.— Q.— Will 
you  please  give  me  the  address  of 
White,  the  photographer? 

A.— White  Studio,  1546  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 

E.  B.,  Northampton,  Mass— Q.— 
In  which  issues  are  there  pictures 
of  Ethel  Barrymore  as  she  appears 
to-day?  2.  Can  I  obtain  these 
numbers? 

A. — There  is  a  full  page  picture 
of  Miss  Barrymore  as  America  in 
the  December,  1918  issue.  In  the 
July,  1917  number  there  is  a  full 
page  picture  of  her  with  her  two 
children ;  in  February,  1916  an  arti- 
cle about  her  with  a  personal  sketch, 
and  in  December,  1915  there  are  sev- 
eral small  pictures  of  her  in  "Our 
Mrs.  McChesney."  The  price  of 
the  1918  issue  is  35c  and  the  1917 
number  is  40c.  2.  We  shall  be 
pleased  to  send  them  to  you  on  re- 
ceipt of  your  remittance. 

D.  E.  K.,  Dover,  O.—Q.— Kindly 
give  a  sketch  of  the  career  of  Marie 
Callahan? 

A. — Marie  Callahan  played  an  en- 
tire season  in  New  York  without 
being  seen.  She  was  one  of  the 
dancing  bears  in  "Chin  Chin"  when 
Montgomery  and  Stone  played  that 
piece.  When  "Chin  Chin"  was  sent 
on  the  road,  Miss  Callahan  was 
given  the  part  of  Fan  Tan  and  with 
Harland  Dixon  as  a  partner  per- 
formed an  acrobatic  dance.  Now, 
again  as  Mr.  Dixon's  partner,  she 
does  a  dancing  specialty  in  "The 
Canary." 


NEW  COLUMBIA  RECORDS 


T  OVERS  of  symphony  music  have 
enshrined  forever  Leo  Delibes, 
French  master  of  ballet  melody, 
who  in  1876  composed  the  famous 
"Sylvia"  music.  What  therefore 
could  be  more  fitting  than  that  the 
French  Symphony  Orchestra — the 
famous  century-old  organization  of 
the  Paris  Conservatory — should  play 
a  magnificent  double  record  of  the 
immortal  "Sylvia  Ballet."  Only 
French  musicians  could  interpret 
this  music  as  it  can  be  heard  ren- 
dered on  this  new  record — it  is  indeed 
an  achievement  by  the  Columbia 
Company  to  have  secured  so  happy 
a  combination. 

Toscha     Seidel — artist    without    a 
peer — plays     "Traumerei"     for     this 


month's  group  of  Columbia  records. 
And  to  hear  it  played  by  Toscha 
Seidel  is  to  hear  violin  music  such 
as  you  have  never  dreamed  could 
exist. 

Two  ever  new,  ever  loved  old  fa- 
vorites are  grouped  together  on 
one  of  the  new  Columbia  records 
which  Miss  Barbara  Maurel  has 
made  with  the  able  assistance  of  the 
Columbia  Stellar  Quartette.  "Old 
Black  Joe"  and  "Carry  Me  Back  to 
Old  Virginny"  are  indeed  well 
known.  The  exquisite  voice  of  Miss 
Maurel  renders  full  justice  to  the 
melody,  while  the  famous  Columbia 
Stellar  Quartette  comes  in  with 
the  harmony  in  true  Dixie  fashion. 

— Adv. 
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THEMSELVES  AS  OTHERS  SEE  THEM 


THE  private  projection  room  in  the  Candler 
Building  was  hardly  large  enough  to  hold 
the  eager  and  enthusiastic  players,  most 
of  whom  were  going  to  see  themselves  on  the 
screen  for  the  first  time.  The  snowing  of  the 
first  four  pictures  of  a  series  of  twelve,  pro- 
duced under  the  auspices  of  the  Stage  Women's 
War  Relief,  was  the  occasion  for  the  select 
gathering  of  which  Mrs.  Louise  Closser  Hale, 
Vice-President  of  the  organization  acted  as 
hostess.  Before  the  actual  showing  of  the  pic- 
tures commenced  the  atmosphere  was  that  of  a 
sparkling  pink  tea.  Actors  and  actresses  who 
had  held  undisturbed  sway  on  the  stage  for 
years,  were  accused  by  colleagues  of  having 
stage  fright  and  actually  ad- 
mitted the  truth  of  the  asser- 
tion. David  Bispham  blithely 
informed  a  group  of  friends 
that  he  was  "going  to  see 
himself  sing." 

Bruce  McRae  proved  himself 
a  helpful  guest  for  he  made 
himself  generally  useful  by 
procuring  seats  for  the  late 
arrivals. 

The   person    who    said    pro- 
fessional   people    were    usually 
jealous   of   each    other    should 
have   been  present.     Everyone 
showed  as  much  and  more  in- 
terest   in    the    work    of    their 
fellow  players  as  in  their  own. 
The  first  picture  to  be  shown 
was  "Winning   His   Wife,"   in 
which  Cyril  Maude  and  Violet 
Heming  had  the  leading  parts. 
Mrs.  Sam  Harris  was  also  in- 
cluded in  the  cast  and  proved 
herself     of    the    stuff     screen 
stars  are  made.     When  the  sub-title  comprising 
the  wife's  plea  that  her  husband  accompany  her 
to   hear   David    Bispham   sing,   was   flashed,   the 
little  group   around   the    famous   singer   laughed 
at   his   discomfort   which   grew   even   more   pro- 
nounced   when    he    saw    himself    on    the    screen. 


'T'HE  great  David  Belasco  himself  was  a 
feature  of  the  second  picture,  "A  Star  Over 
Night,"  written  by  Ann  Irish  who  was  seeing 
her  story  for  the  first  time  at  the  showing.  It 
was  interesting  to  see  the  master  of  the  stage 
actually  directing  his  players  in  a  stage  produc- 
tion, before  the  eyes  of  the  camera.  There  were 
many  present  who  had  been  under  his  direction 
scores  of  times  and  they  gasped  at  the  reality 
of  his  performance. 

"Why,"  explained  one,  "I  feel  as  if  I  were 
attending  a  rehearsal  in  the  Belasco  Theatre." 
Bruce  McRae  portrayed  the  part  of  a  young 
playwright,  and  as  he  was  introduced  on  the 
screen,  the  film  snapped  unexpectedly.  "Oh, 


Tharmara    Swirskay-a,    famous    Russian   dancer;    Alfred 
Hickman  and   Nance    O'Neil    in    "The    Mad    Woman" 

Bruce!"  came  a  stage  whisper  from  somewhere 
in   the    dark : 

"I  never  thought  that  you'd  actually  break 
the  camera,"  and  the  actor  in  question  joined  in 
the  general  laugh  that  echoed  throughout  the 
darkened  room. 


>^  EXT  came  "The  Mad  Woman,"  featuring 
Nance  O'Neil.  The  story  dealt  with  the 
Russia  of  before  the  war,  and  the  famous  ac- 
tress was  magnificent  in  her  portrayal  of  the 
peasant  girl.  Tharmara  Swirskaya,  the  famous 
Russian  dancer,  danced  in  the  banquet  scene  in 
the  production. 

The  last  picture,  "The  Honorable  Cad,"  drew 
a  sigh  from  all  present  as  the  popular  young 
actor,  Shelley  Hull,  whose  recent  death  was  a 
severe  shock  to  the  theatrical  world,  appeared 
in  the  title  role.  In  the  cast  were  Edmund 
Breese  and  Phoebe  Foster,  who  was  Mr.  Hull's 
leading  lady  in  one  of  the  most  popular  play* 
ever  produced,  "The  Cinderella  Man." 

AN  invited  but  not  un- 
welcome guest  was  Mrs. 
E.  H.  Harriman  who  had 
come  to  view  another  picture 
in  the  building.  When  the 
showing  was  over  she  in- 
quired "And  when  are  you 
going  to  show  the  other  pic- 
ture?" 

When  she  realized  she 
had  made  a  mistake  she 
declared  she  wouldn't  have 
foregone  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing any  of  the  four  pictures 
just  shown  for  all  the  other 
films  in  the  world. 

The  pictures  are  each  two 
reels  in  length  and  prints  for 
general  release  are  now  being 
prepared  in  the  Universal 
laboratories.  Universal  was 
selected  as  the  distributing 
'  medium  by  the  Stage  Women's 

War  Relief,  but  all  the  pro- 
ceeds derived  from  the  pictures  will  be  used  for 
the  war  relief  work  done  by  the  organization^ 
The  plots  of  the  plays  were  unusual  and  inter- 
esting and  the  pictures  were  accorded  a  splendid 
ovation  by  tht-  stage  people  whose  long  experi- 
ence should  prove  them  good  critics. 


Among  those  present  were:  Mme.  Mathilde 
Cottrelly,  Rachel  Crothers,  Ann  Irish,  Mrs. 
Oscar  Eagle,  Mrs.  Otis  Skinner,  Bruce  McRae, 
David  Bispham,  Gladys  Morris,  Elisabeth  Ris- 
don,  Louise  Closser  Hale,  Cathleen  Nesbitt, 
Hilda  Spong,  Mrs.  Nate  Rothschild,  Mrs.  Sam 
Harris,  Paul  Gilmore,  Phoebe  Foster,  Major 
and  Mrs.  Rupert  Hughes,  Daisy  Humphreys, 
Tharmara  Swirskaya  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Spitz. 


Cyril   Maude   and   Violet   Heming 
in   "Winning  His   Wife" 


Phoebe  Foster  and  the  late  Shel- 
ley Hull  in  "An  Honorable  Cad"* 
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THE  CECIL  B.  DEM, 


OLLECTION 


Described  b. 

Doctor  of  Science,  Director  of   le  Sou    .west 


IT  is  not  open  to  the  public.  Probably  not 
more  than  two  dozen  people  have  ever  seen 
it.  It  is  in  a  place  where  no  one  would 
dream  of  finding  a  collection  of  the  sort.  Yet 
it  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  valuable  col- 
lections of  curios,  historical  objects  and  art 
products  in  this  country.  It  is  owned  by  Cecil 
B.  deMille,  a  man  who  has  been  instrumental 
in  raising  photoplay  production  to  the  'dignity 
of  an  art,  and  whose  creations  for  the  screen 
are  distinguished  by  the  touch  of  the  master. 
The  collection  is  housed  in  his  private  office  at 
the  Lasky  studio  at  Hollywood,  Cal. 

The  contents  of  his  office  are  no  more  sur- 
prising than  the  office  itself.  In  a  little  low 
wooden  building  at  the  exterior  border  of  the 
studio  the  visitor  comes  upon  a  doorway  that 
strikes  the  eye  instantly  because  of  its  dissim- 
ilarity to  the  rest  of  the  structure.  Two  antique 
lanterns  hang  over  this  doorway,  which  is  of 
Gothic  design,  flanked  by  two  Gothic  windows 
of  leaded  panes.  A  quaint  old  English  inn  is  the 
association  that  springs  to  the  mind. 

One  who  has  a  preconceived  idea  of  what  an 
office  is  or  should  be  is  still  more  taken  aback 
by  the  interior.  The  room  is  probably  forty  feet 
long.  The  ceiling  is  arched  and  raftered,  and 
the  entire  interior  .  is  in  dark  oak,  all  in  the 
Norman-Gothic  period.  '  Arched  windows,  with 
frosted  leaded  panes,  dimly  light  the  interior. 
When  the  door  is  closed,  one  is  three  hundred 
years  away  from  the  studio,  from  the  modern 
world.  A  place  of  isolation  and  quiet,  a  place 
for  thinking  and  creating. 

* |AHE  imagination  is  tempted  to  use  this  office 
•••  as  a  fanciful  setting  for  great  things  of  the 
past.  The  atmosphere  is  pregnant  with  the 
melancholy  of  masterpieces.  In  this  calm  place 
of  perpetual  twilight  Shakespeare  might  have 
dreamed  of  Hamlet,  Goethe  might  have  con- 
ceived Faust,  Ibsen  might  have  designed  the 
solemn  structure  of  Brand. . . . 

About  the  walls,  on  the  floor  and  half  hidden 
in  the  dim  corners  are  ranged  the  objects  that 
Mr.  deMille  has  collected.  The  producer  has 
two  motives  in  gathering  the  curios  which  sur- 
round him  as  he  plans  his  pictures.  The  first 
is  the  inborn  desire  of  the  lover  of  the  curious 
and  the  beautiful,  and  the  second  is  his  artistic 
sense,  which  demands  realism,  whenever  it  can 
be  secured,  in  the  "properties"  used  in  the  spe- 
cial productions  he  makes. 

Many  of  the  almost  priceless  articles  in  the 
collection  were  purchased  solely  for  use  in  stag- 
ing his  productions.  Others  were  bought  for 
their  own  sake,  and  for  many  of  them  a  prac- 
tical use  was  later  found. 

Because  the  collection  does  not  exist  for  ex- 
hibition or  for  show,  it  has  never  been  cata- 
logued. The  things  are  there  because  Mr.  de- 
Mille uses  them  or  likes  them;  they  are  not  for 
public  inspection. 

"R\R.  Hector  Alliot,  Director  of  the  Southwest 
•*-'  Museum  of  Los  Angeles,  and  an  archaeolo- 
gist of  wide  reputation,  knew  from  hearsay  of 
the  collection,  and  recently  made  a  visit  to  the 
studio  in  order  to  see  it.  At  this  time  Dr.  Alliot 
described  to  the  present  writer  many  of  the 


more  unusual  objects,  and  this  paper  is  based  on 
his  discussions.  A  tour  of  the  office  and  a  com- 
plete examination  of  the  articles  housed  there 
would  take  several  days,  and  a  description  of 
them  would  make  a  fair  sized  book.  Conse- 
quently only  a  few  are  spoken  of  here. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  office,  opposite  the  outer 
door,  is  the  fireplace.  This  is  an  exact  model 
of  the  fireplace  of  the  palace  of  Charles  VII., 
at  Chinon,  where  Joan  of  Arc  came  to  the  king 
with  the  story  of  her  visions.  While  not  an 
original,  it  is  historically  valuable  as  an  exact 
replica.  While  staging  "Joan  the  Woman,"  Mr. 
deMille  used  a  setting  in  which  an  imitation 
of  the  Chinon  fireplace  was  used.  He  was  so 
taken  with  the  beauty  of  its  lines  that  he  had 
one  constructed  in  stone,  and  this  is  the  one  that 
now  occupies  the  end  of  the  office.  It  is  a  prac- 
tical structure,  and  on  the  rare  cold  afternoons 
it  is  filled  with  merrily  blazing  logs. 

The  andirons  are  of  Spanish  make,  early  six- 
teenth century.  Each  of  them  has  two  branches 
at  the  top,  a  small  and  a  large.  The  large  ones 
hold  pots,  and  the  smaller  ones  are  intended  for 
torches. 

Over  at  the  other  side  of  the  room  is  an  old 
Spanish  treasure  chest,  date  about  1510.  The 
locks  of  this  are  very  nearly  as  complicated  as 
those  of  a  modern  safe,  and  show  a  high  degree 
of  mechanical  ingenuity.  This  chest  was  used, 
incidentally,  in  one  of  Mr.  deMille's  recent  Art- 
craft  pictures,  "Don't  Cnange  Your  Husband." 

ON  the  wall  are  swords  of  various  periods 
and  nationalities,  every  one  of  which  has 
historical  interest.  They  cannot  be  described 
for  lack  of  space.  At  the  wall  to  the  right  are 
three  guns,  all  sixteenth  century,  but  coming 
from  different  parts  of  the  world.  There  is  a 
French  hunting  gun,  and  an  Arabian  musket, 
as  well  as  a  Chinese  gun.  All  are  constructed 
on  the  match-lock  principle. 

Hanging  from  the  rafters  at  either  side  of 
the  chest  are  two  weapons  of  peculiar  interest, 
for  although  they  come  from  opposite  ends  of 
the  earth,  they  are  almost  exactly  similar  in 
construction  and  use.  One  is  the  Bola, 
used  by  natives  of  Patagonia  for  catching 
ostriches  and  small  cattle.  It  consists  of  three 
balls  attached  to  long  cords,  joined  at  the  upper 
end.  The  weapon  is  hurled  around  until  it  ac- 
quires a  centrifugal  momentum,  and  it  is  then 
released.  The  balls  wind  the  cords  around  the 
feet  of  the  animal,  rendering  it  helpless. 

The  other  is  on  similar  design.  This  is  the 
Eskimo  device  for  catching  penguins,  eider 
ducks  and  similar  fowl.  It  is  made  from  walrus 
hide,  and  the  balls  at  the  ends  are  carved  from 
walrus  tusks. 

Mr.  deMille  has  a  great  many  curios  of  the 
American  Indian.  One  of  these  is  a  Navajo 
belt  carved  from  silver.  A  companion  piece  to 
this  is  a  silver  arching  armlet.  This  is  worn 
on  the  left  wrist,  and  prevents  the  flesh  being 
injured  by  the  passing  arrow.  These  two  arti- 
cles are  carved  in  designs  which  are  modifica- 
tions of  the  diamond,  which,  says  Dr.  Alliot,  is 
a  favorite  Navajo  design.  He  also  detects 
Spanish  influence  in  the  decoration  of  these  arti- 
cles. 


Ai,^i"H  ...,  "valuable  Indian  curio   is   a 

Chimaya  blanket.     It  ii  interesting  to  note 
that   the   dyes   ir  ,_     ;kevs   are    absolutely 

permanent — not    e.en   muriatic    ar'd    will     r   ie 
them.     The    method    of  manu'i;.      «•    has 

been   puzzling   to   scientists    fjr  ,    Or. 

Alliot   reports   that  he  woi^.        .wel\.         on 

the  problem,  finally   discovering   that  tn.  re 

made    with   the  juice   of    the    saponca,   01      ^v- 
weed. 

Weapons  of  various  nations  form  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  collection.  Besides  those  described, 
there  are  bows  and  arrows  of  Eskimo  origin,  a 
Samurai  bow  and  quiver  of  eighteenth  century 
make,  an  interesting  Eskimo  harpoon  for  catch- 
ing fish,  a  club  made  of  a  walrus  tusk  and  two 
Japanese  police  wands. 

Above  the  door  are  two  carved  walrus  tusks, 
of  Eskimo  origin.  They  are  engraved  in  picture- 
writing,  and  narrate  important  events  of  the 
carver's  life.  These  tusks  are  first  etched,  Dr. 
Alliot  explained,  and  burnt  bone  is  then  rubbed 
into  the  cuts,  blackening  them.  On  the  walls 
are  seen  swords  and  pistols.  The  pistols  are 
of  early  American  origin,  all  flint-locks.  Below 
them  is  visible  a  sword,  of  Roman  make,  dating 
from  the  third  century. 

MR.  deMILLE  has  also  an  interesting  col- 
lection of  ivories,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful pieces  of  which  is  a  delicately  carved  repre- 
sentation of  Maya,  the  mother  of  the  gods  in  the 
Hindu  cosmology.  It  stands  about  eight  inches 
high,  and  is  elaborately  decorated  with  the  vari- 
ous symbols  of  the  Buddhist  religion. 

Other  interesting  possessions  are  the  double 
sword  used  by  Takagawa,  commander  of  the 
emperor's  palace  in  the  early  sixteenth  century, 
and  the  palanquin  belonging  to  the  same  gentle- 
man. 

The  latter  article  has  been  loaned  to  the 
Southwest  Museum,  where  the  whole  collection 
may  be  housed  some  day  when  Mr.  deMille  can 
be  persuaded  to  part  with  it.  These  articles  Mr. 
deMille  secured  from  Japan. 

Space  forbids  the  description  of  other  inter- 
esting articles  in  the  collection.  An  enumera- 
tion of  some  of  them,  however,  will  give  an  idea 
of  their  variety. 

Among  them  are  a  mastodon  tooth,  a  fork 
used  on  missionaries  by  cannibals  in  the 
South  Sea,  a  Siberian  inlaid  silver  pipe, 
a  pair  of  Mexican  cock-fighting  spurs,  a  Bornean 
carpenter's  instrument,  a  Hindu  Buddhist  shrine, 
and  scores  of  guns,  pistols  and  swords. 

The  collection  is  heterogeneous,  to  be  sure, 
yet  its  arrangement  is  so  artistically  composed 
that  there  are  perceptibly  no  jarring  notes  of 
incongruity,  no  evidence  of  poor  taste.  Mr.  de- 
Mille is  an  artist,  with  a  sense  of  form  and  po- 
sition, and  his  office,  if  we  must  call  it  an  office, 
is  an  artistic  creation. 

De  Maupassant  has  said  that  if  we  would 
know  the  very  kernel  of  a  man's  soul  we  must 
study  not  what  he  writes  or  says,  but  the  sur- 
roundings he  has  built  for  his  habitation.  And 
as  an  artist  Mr.  deMille  need  fear  no  unflatter- 
ing discoveries. 

For  his  office,  as  we  have  said,  is  a  place  built 
for  the  creation  of  masterpieces. 
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t       "'   • 


fAL  MAKE-UP'1 


i   l«ut«.e   i>  g  • 

I    i!wa\s 

id  i-Miceti'rau-  i  n  my  part.  1  don't 
'••  thi. 

I   trv 


Annabel  Leigh,  pampei  4  child  of  wealth, 
tr-  ling  witf-  *"  •  'ather  among  his  Western 
s:>  ,£^s  jherself  actually  in  danger  of 
'e  •"•  '  ..hands  of  the  furious  miners 


scene, 
fit 
a  won 


But  hark!    Here  comes  the  hero,  w  -^^op^ 
guised  as  a  cave-man,  to  carry  her  off  to 
be   married.     Fortunately    the   minister   re- 
ceived his   fee  before  Annabel's  father  reap- 
peared and  spirited  her  away  to  the  East 


.md   then   I   act 


.    think 
That's 


One  day,  just  as  things  reached  a  climax,  a  hero, 
John  Rawson,  appears,  and  pays  her  lunch  check  and 
buvs  her  orchids  and  otherwise  makes  himself  useful 


Notwithstanding,  however,  she   "hires  out"  one  day, 

as  cook  to  a  broker  she  thinks  out  of  town — taking 

with  her  some   friends  to  masquerade,  too 


And  here  we  have  the  Wimbledon  broker 
himself,  who,  it  transpires,  is  urgently  in 
need  of  two  shares  of  stock — Annabel  had 
them  for  a  wedding  present  from  her  nearly- 
forgotten  cave-man  husband — but  she  has 
sold  them  since 


And  it  turns  out  that  her  Cave-man  and 
Rawson  are  one  and  the  same.  She  finds 
him  there  at  the  Cave,  where  she  goes  to 
return  his  stock — and  all's  well  that  ends 
well,  and  she  doesn't  have  to  go  back 
to  Reno 


And  so  Annabel,  whose  conscience  has 
awakened  at  last,  is  able  to  get  them 
from  him — meaning  to  return  them  to 
her  husband.  She  does  not  know  that 
Rawson  is  watching 

GOOD   GRACIOUS,    ANNABEL! 


BILLIE   BURKE'S   NEWEST   PARAMOUNT   PICTURE,  TAKEN   FROM   CLARE 
RUMMER'S  PLAY  AND  ADAPTED  FOR  SCREEN  USE  BY  ADRIAN  GIL-SPEAR 


LVI 


THE  CEC1C 


Doc, 


11   is   nr>t  open  to   the  public.     Probably   not      a 
more  than  two  dozen  people  have  ever  seen      I 
it.     It   is    in   a   place   where   no   one   would 
dream  of  finding  a  collection  of  the  sort.     Yet 
it  is  one  of  the  mo=i  complete  and  valuable  col- 
lections    ot    curios,     historical    objects    and     art 
products  in   this  country.     It  is  owned  by  Cecil 
B.   deMille,   a   man    who   has   been   instrumental 
in    raising    photoplay    uradiicfww  4ss   **•-! 


Paramount 

and  Artcraft  Stars' 

Latest  Productions 

Here  are  their  latest  fmJucliuns  listed 

a'phuhelical/y,      released      up     to 

January  31st.     Saix  Ihe  list! 

And     KC     the     pictures! 

Paramount 

John  Barrymore    in 

"HERE  COMES  THE  BRIDE" 
*Enid  Bennett  in 

"Fuss  AND  FEATHERS" 
Billie  Burke  in 

"THE  MAKE-BELIEVE  WIFE" 
Ltna  Cavalieri  in 

"A  WOMAN  OF  IMPULSE" 
Marguerite  Clark  in 

"LITTLE  Miss  HOOVER" 
Ethel  Clayton  HI 

"THE  MYSTERY  GiRl.'1 
Dorothy  Dalton  in          "QUICKSAND" 
Pauline  Frederick  in 

"OUT  OF  THE  SHADOW" 
Dorothy  Gishin 

"THE  HOPE  CHEST" 
LilaLee/n  THESECRETGARDEN" 

Vivian  Martin  in 

"JANE  GOES  A-WooiNG" 
John  Emerson- Anita  Loos  Production 
Shirley  Mason  and  Ernest  True*  in 

"GOOD  BYE  BILL" 

*C.harles  Ray  in  Si  RING  BEANS" 

Wallace  Reid  in  "THE  DUB" 

Bryant  Washburn  in 

"VENUS  IN  THE  EAST'* 

Paramount- Artcraft 
Special 

"The  Hun  Within" 

with  a  Special  Star  Cast 
Private  Peat"  will, 

PRIVATE  HAROLD  PEAT 
Sporting  Life" 

Maurice  Tourneur's  Production 
"Little  Women"  (from  Louisa  M.  Alcotfs 
famous  book)  a  Wm.  A.  Brady  Production 
"The  False  Faces" 

A  Thomes  H.  Ince  Production 


Artcraft 


Enrico  Caruso  in  **Mv  COUSIN" 

George  M.  Cohan  in 

"HiT  THE  TRAIL  HOLIDAY" 
Cecil  B.  DcMille's  Production 

"DONT  CHANGE  YOUR  HUSBAND" 
Douglas  Fairbanks  in  "ARIZONA" 

Elsie  Ferguson  in 

"His  PARISIAN  WIFE" 
D.  W.  Griffith's  Production 

"A  ROMANCE  OF  HAPPY  VALLEY" 
*  William  S.  Hart  in 

»  "BRANDING  BROADWAY" 
Mary  Pickford /«  "JOHANNA  ENLISTS" 
Fred  Stone  in  "UNDER  THE  TOP" 

^Supervision  of  Thos.  H.  Ince 

Comedies 

Paramount- Arbuckle  Comedy 

"Camping  Out" 

Paramount-Mack-Sennet  Comedies 
"Cupid's  Day  Off"  "Never  Too  Old" 

Paramount -Flagg  Comedy 

"Impropagartda" 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Drew  in 

Paramount-Drew  Comedies 
Paramount- Bray  Piclograph 

One  each  week 
Paramount- Burton  Holmes 

Travel  Pictures  One  each  week 


wouldn't  know 
the  Old  Town  now! 


IME  cannot  blur  some  recollections.  If  you've  ever  lived 
around  a  small  town,  your  memory  needs  no  photograph  of 
what  it  looked  like  then.  Seen  the  Old  Town  lately! 

Or  any  other  of  ten  thousand  and  more  like  it  throughout 
America — any  day  or  night  in  the  week? 


No,  the  "P.  O."  is  no  more  the  hub 
of  all  rural  life.  The  7:20  mail  is  no 
longer  the  big  excitement  out  where 
they  still  breathe  fresh  air  and  own 
broad  acres.  Much  more  going  on 
than  the  "Annual  County  Fair"  or 
the  good  old  Church  Social. 

In  these  times,  whenever  "Jones, 
the  Farmer"  hankers  after  a  couple 
of  hours'  laughs  and  thrills,  he  goes 
just  where  "Brown,  the  City  Banker" 
goes.  And  he  sees  just  as  fine  motion 
pictures  as  Mr.  Manhattan  can  see  at 
Broadway's  toniest  theatre. 


Just  as  fine,  because  just  the  same 
pictures ! 

The  famous  productions  distrib- 
uted by  the  famous  Players-Lasky 
Corporation. 

The  pictures  identified  everywhere 
by  the  two  names:  Paramount  and 
Artcraft. 

And  those  better  motion  pictures 
just  naturally  brought  with  them: 

— Handsome  Modern  Theatres  All 
Over  the  Country. 

— Bigger  Business  ,  for  Local  Mer- 
chants. 

— Broader,  Happier  Life  to  Every 
Man,  Woman  and  Child. 


-^  Grtcra/t 

" 


^Motion  (pictures 


These  two  trade-marks  are  the  sure  way  of  identifying  Paramount 
and    Artcra/t    Pictures  — and    the     theatres     that     show    them 


«**!**"• 


*  FAMOUS  PLAWERS-LASKY  CORPORATION 

*,  ADOLPH  ZUKORPrvir  JESSE  L.LASKY  Vice Pres.  CECIL  B.DEMILLE£/mftr&/iera/ 
-  *~NEW  YORIO  •  J 


ROBERT  ANDERSEN 


•  Theatre  MogoMine,  M arch,  ifip 

irmTAL  MAKE-UP" 


ROBERT     ANDERSEN     first     came     into 
prominence     through     his     depictio 
Monsieur     Cuckoo     in     "Hearts 
World." 

Mr.  Andersen  has  the  faculty  of- making  one 
remember  his  work  long  after  the  picture  has 
been  seen.  In  *H-~  ff  the  World,"  for  in- 
stance, his  part  was^m  .  lead,  and  yet  it  is 
remembered,  when  »b»  stof^  o  that  picture  is 
entire!}'  forgotte- 

T^^fetfo-flliiMfc  is  about  tne  same  thing  as 
the  ^resro^^me"  is  to  literature.  When  you 
see  the  picture  you  may  think  that  this  or  that 
person  is  an  excellent  actor ;  how  will  you  feel 
about  it  in  two  weeks?  With  Andersen  you 
are  more  conscious  of  it  when  it  has  become 
stored  in  the  memory  than  at  the  moment  of 
perception. 

A  ND  the  secret  of  his  success,  as  the 
bromidiacs  would  say,  is  what  he  calls 
"Mental  Make-Up."  At  least  he  says  it  is  the 
secret,  and  it  is  presumed  that  he  knows  his 
own  methods.  Here  is  his  theory : 

"I  am  told  to  play  a  Frenchman.  Very  well. 
Shall  I  put  on  a  goatee  and  some  grease  paint, 
achieve  a  thorough  resemblance  to  the  character 
I  am  to  present  as  far  as  exterior  things  go? 
Or  .shall  I  also  try  to  feel  like  a  Frenchman? 
The  latter,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  logical  pro- 
cedure. 

"What  distinguishes  a  Frenchman  from  an 
American?  It  isn't  only  physical  appearance, 
for  if  you  analyze  a  French  crowd  and  an  Eng- 
lish crowd  you  will  discover  that  in  features, 
dress,  etc.,  they  look  very  much  alike.  Yet 
there  is  always  a  difference,  perceptible  even  to 
the  most  unobservant. 

"That  difference  is  not  in  the  dress,  in  the 
shape  of  the  face,  in  the  style  of  the  whiskers, 
but  in  the  mental  attitude — the  temperament,  if 
you  like.  It  is  that  thing  that  enables  you  to 
recognize  a  Russian,  an  Irishman,  or  a  Swede, 
though  they  may  be  all  dressed  alike. 


.  ^fy  well,  then.     When  an  actor  intends  to 
portray  a   character   should   he  not  try   to   cap- 
e  the  essential,   rather  than   the   inessentials? 

U  ERE'S  a  practical  application  of  the  theory. 
When  I  am  playing  a  Frenchman,  and 
there  are  lines  for  me  to  speak  in  the  scene,  1 
always  speak  them  in  French.  And  if  I  am 
playing  a  Swede,  I  talk  Swedish.  Not  a  word 


ROBERT    ANDERSEN 

of  English  did  I  speak  during  the  filming  of 
'Hearts  of  the  World.'  I  talked  French;  that 
made  me  feel  like  a  Frenchman,  and  conse- 
quently I  acted  like  a  Frenchman.  That's  all 
there  was  to  my  interpretation  of  Monsieur 
Cuckoo. 

"When  I  first  did  it  in  the  studio  everyone 
laughed  at  me.  But  Mr.  Griffith  said :  'That's 
great.  Keep  it  up.'  And  the  popular  reception 


given  to  the  character  proved  that  he  was  right. 

''Before  I  leave  my  dressing-room  to  go  on 
the  stage  I  always  sit  down  for  half  an  hour 
or  so  and  concentrate  on  my  part.  I  don't  bother 
to  think  of  little  details,  such  as  the  use  of  the 
hands,  the  carriage  of  the  body.  I  try  to  feel 
like  the  character  I  am  playing.  If  I  can  suc- 
ceed in  feeling  like  him,  the  motions  will  come 
all  the  more  naturally.  I  don't  have  to  think 
of  what  to  do.  I  think  of  being  a  farm-hand, 
say,  and  then  I  act  like  a  farm-hand.  That's 
all  there  is  to  it." 

In  the  Salvation  Army  picture  Mr.  Andersen 
has  the  role  of  Luke,  a  farm-hand  on  a  little 
New  England  farm.  He  is  stupid,  slow,  but 
extremely  good-hearted. 

'T'HE  facts  of  Mr.  Andersen's  career  posses? 
a  certain  interest  for  those  who  are  curious 
as  to  how  people  get  a  chance  to  get  into  pic- 
tures. He  was  born  in  Denmark,  in  a  little  city 
named  Odense  near  Copenhagen.  He  tried  to 
get  on  the  stage  in  Europe,  but  he  was  totally 
unsuccessful.  He  tells  me  that  in  order  to  suc- 
ceed as  an  actor  one  has  to  be  recommended  by 
a  famous  actor  or  by  the  King.  As  Mr.  Ander- 
sen had  only  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  the 
King  of  Denmark,  and  knew  actors  only  from 
beyond  the  footlights,  he  gave  up  his  ambitions 
and  came  to  America. 

He  had  a  period  of  tremendous  hard  luck  in 
New  York,  very  nearly  starved,  did  odd  jobs 
and  finally  went  to  Los  Angeles. 

"Where  have  you  worked  before?"  he  was 
asked  when  he  applied  for  a  job.  He  was  forced 
to  confess  that  he  had  never  worked  before. 
"That  doesn't  make  any  difference,"  said  the 
producer.  "Would  you  like  to  sign  up  with  me 
for  a  year?"  That  was  all  there  was  to  it. 

Mr.  Andersen  played  a  small  role  at  first. 
He  also  appeared  with  Fairbanks  in  "The 
Lamb"  and  "Double  Trouble,"  and  with  Sir 
Herbert  Tree  in  "Macbeth"  and  the  all-star 
production  of  "Old  Folks  at  Home." 


HUGO  RIESENFELD 


THE  story-  of  Hugo  Riesenfeld  and  his 
successes  in  music  and  the  arts  of  the 
theatre  is  really  the  story  of  a  little  fin- 
ger, a  very  short,  stubby  little  finger. 

It  was  almost  twenty-eight  years  before  Mr. 
Riesenfeld  became  the  managing  director  of  the 
Rialto  and  Rivoli  theatres  in  Broadway  that  the 
finger,  that  very  ambitious  fifth  finger  on  his 
right  hand  came  into  his  career. 

Young  Master  Riesenfeld  in  black  velvet 
jacket  and  wide  white  collar,  at  the  ripe  age  of 
ten  years,  presented  himself  to  Professor  Gruen 
for  admission  to  the  Academy  of  Music  in 
Vienna.  Young  Riesenfeld  declared  himself  for 
a  mastery  of  the  violin  and  he  had  sought  the 
great  teacher  of  Franz  Kneisel  as  evidence  of 
his  serious  intent. 

Professor  Gruen  was  very  intent  and  serious. 
He  listened,  then  examined  the  boy's  hands. 

Gruen  shook  his  head.  "No  it  is  impossible 
that  you  should  ever  be  a  violinist,  the  fingers — 
see— they  are  too  short — you  must  be  able  to 
reach — thus."  He  illustrated,  fingering  the  boy's 
violin. 


Photo  Arnold  Genthe 
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But  it  is  said  that  folks  with  stubby  fingers 
have  lines  of  determination  in  their  character. 
Anyway  Hugo  Riesenfeld  seven  years  later  was 
graduated  from  the  Academy  of  Music  in 
Vienna,  a  recognized  master  of  the  violin.  And 
about  that  short  fifth  finger — marvel  of  marvels 
— constant  and  persistent  effort  and  practice  had 
made  it  grow  a  good  half  inch  longer  than  its 
brother  on  the  other  hand  and  the  impossible 
had  been  accomplished. 

Life  in  the  art  and  musical  colony  of  Vienna 
was  a  wonderful  thing  then.  It  seems  that 
Mr.  Riesenfeld  had  thoughtfully  arranged  his. 
coming  into  the  world  at  just  the  right  time. 
There  was  a  little  coterie  of  musical  chums, 
all  young  and  abundantly  and  carelessly  ambi- 
tious, all  destined  to  a  share  in  fame.  There 
was  Bodansky,  now  conductor  at  the  Metro- 
politan, just  a  few  squares  down  the  street 
from  Riesenfeld's  beloved  Rialto.  There  was 
Schoernberg — just  Schoernberg  then,  but  now 
known  to  a  whole  world  of  music  as  the  most . 
modern  of  all  modern  composers,  the  inventor 
of  cacaphony  and  Heaven  knows  what  else  abi 


strusely    musical.      There    was    the    gr 
limsky,  not  so  great  then,  but  to-day  kno 
fame    as    the    director    of    the    opera    house 
Prague. 

Bodansky,  Schoernberg,  Zemlinsky,  Riesenfeld, 
•what  a  quartette  of  destiny!  Together  they 
worked  at  their  play  and  played  at  their  work. 
They  performed  compositions  together,  before  the 
ink  was  yet  dry  that  have  to-day  become  estab- 
lished masterpieces  and  subjects  of  a  world-wide 
adoration.  They  were  just  bits  of  casual  composi- 
tion for  them.  They  did  not  perhaps  realize 
just  how  modern  that  Schoernberg  person  was, 

then. 

*  *        * 

."It  was  just  the  other  day,"  observed  Mr. 
Riesenfeld,  ''that  I  heard  the  Flonzaley  quartette 
playing  a  thing  just  introduced  as  a  remarkable 
novelty,  which  Bodansky  and  I  played  together 
the  very  night  that  it  was  put  on  paper  in  our 
studio  in  Vienna." 

Plainly  if  one  is  to  be  a  musician,  there  is 
nothing  like  being  born  at  about  the  right  time 
in  the  vicinity  of  Vienna. 

Great  days  for  that  fiddling  flock  of  talented 
youngsters.  Any  considerable  amount  of  detailed 
information  is  not  available  now,  but  once  in 
awhile  when  Riesenfeld  gets  very  tired  and  lets 
go  for  a  few  moments  in  his  fawn-colored  office 
with  the  dimmed  lights,  he  recalls  with  sketchy 
phrases  some  of  those  rambles  in  the  Austrian 
Alps  in  summer.  There  is  a  touch  of  musician's 
wistfulness  in  the  mention  and  his  evasive  words 
conjure  up  pictures  of  black-haired,  black-eyed 
girls  in  kirtle  and  bodice  pouring  big  mugs  of 
•cold  milk  for  thirsty  and  perhaps  romantic-look- 
ing young  wayfarers  of  tuneful  demeanor. 

All  of  which  has  led  us  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  matter  of  Hugo  Riesenfeld's  ultimate 
•destiny. 

*  *        * 

Dame  Fortune  was  persistently  after  him.  It 
was  at  a  concert  in  Vienna  that  this  young  man 
with  the  ambitious  fifth  finger  played  so  skil- 
fully that  Gustav  Mahler,  then  director  of  the 


Vienna  Opera *Qt_.  .with  engaged  him 

as  first  violin  and  condu  -,f  the  ballet.  It 

s  during  this  engagement  that  Mr.  RiesenMd 
d  and  presented,  his  ballet  entit\«a 
Dances." 

A4Piall  the  while  Riesenfeld  was  growing  in 
the  experiences  of  life  and  art,  "coloring  his 
meerschaum"  as  it  were,  with  the  joyous  adven- 
tures of  colorful  Vienna.  The  able  young  violin- 
ist was  a  part  of  that  color,  a  part  of  that  life. 
Think,  will  you,  of  the  richness  and  fullness  of 
having  Johann  Strauss,  the  Strauss  of  "Blue 
Danube"  fame,  the  Strauss  of  all  those  celebrated 
Viennese  waltzes  for  a  friend  and  neighbor ! 

One  might  have  expected  that  Hugo  Riesenfeld 
would  have  stayed  in  his  native  Vienna  for  all 
the  rest  of  his  ardent  life.  But  no — two  magnif- 
icently typical  Americans  kidnapped  him,  just 
by  the  magnetism  of  their  fame.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  P.  T.  Barnum  brought  Hugo  Rie- 
senfeld to  New  York. 

It  has  been  previously  understood  that  Mr. 
Riesenfeld  was  brought  to  New  York  for  an 
engagement  with  the  Metropolitan.  But  that 
is  only  for  persons  who  seek  superficial  facts. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  P.  T.  Barnum  and  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  Broadway  would  never  have 
seen  Hugo  Riesenfeld,  with  his  velour  hat  and 
velour  manners. 


"Those  men  spelled  America  to  me,"  admits 
Mr.  Riesenfeld.  "Barnum  was  held  up  to  us 
as  the  most  wonderful  thing  in  all  the  world, 
a  stupendous  personality  of — what  do  you  call 
it  'a  bunk."  And  then  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
we  young  men  there  in  Vienna  came  to 
idolize  him  as  the  greatest  American,  the  great 
man  in  the  world.  His  dash  and  determination, 
and  his  fearless  utterances  appealed  to  our  imag- 
inations. As  we  say  on  Broadway,  he  'sold'  me 
America.  We  bought  his  speeches  in  book- 
lets sold  on  the  news-stands  and  devoured  them 
with  all  of  the  zeal  that  you  can  expect  of  those 
who  are  musicians  and  young  and  in  Vienna.  That 


is  why  I  heard  when  the  call  to  America  came." 
When  Mr.  Riesenfeld  arrived  in  New  York 
he  was  captured,  immediately  and  promptly  in 
tlie  Hammerstein  manner  by  Oscar  Hamm?'-- 
stein  and  remained  with  him  until  the  close  of 
the  operatic  ventures  of  that  organization. 
There  were  various  connections  and  musical  af- 
fairs of  interest  after  that,  including  the  pro- 
duction of  a  comic  opera  for  Klaw  &  Erlanger, 
the  reorganization  of  the  Century  opera  orches- 
tra in  which  Mr.  Riesenfeld  achieved  a  thor- 
oughly recognized  success,  a  connection  with 
the  Victor  Maurel  opera  school  and  a  season  a; 
concert  master  with  Titto  Ruffo  under  Sera- 
phine,  conductor,  at  the  Teatro  National*  in 
Habana,  Cuba. 

Early  in  his  New  YorV  career  Mr.  Rieserf*M 
went  calling  in  Brookiyj,  one  :yening.     He 
on  visiting  in  Brooklyn  until  presently  he     .me 
back  with  the  lady  now  known  as   Mrs.     '  .^«- 
Dunning  Riesenfeld. 

*        *        * 

Quite  a  musical  career  that  this  Riesenfeld 
has  brought  to  the  motion  pictures.  His  picture 
career  began  when  the  Triangle  was  launching 
its  meteoric  career  with  de  luxe  presentation* 
at  the  Knickerbocker  Theatre.  Then  came  the 
opening  of  the  Rialto  Theatre  at  Forty-second 
and  Broadway,  when  Mr.  Riesenfeld  was  called 
to  the  post  of  musical  director  by  Samuel  L. 
Rothapfel.  When  the  Rivoli  Theatre  wa§ 
opened  by  the  same  interests  about  a  year  ago, 
Mr.  Riesenfeld  extended  his  musical  organiza- 
tion and  responsibilities  to  include  that  theatre. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Hugo  Riesenfeld  succeeded 
to  the  position  of  managing  director  of  both  the 
Rialto  and  Rivoli  Theatres,  this  in  addition  to 
his  musical  work.  The  responsibilities,  theatrical 
and  commercial  are  considerable,  involving  as 
they  do  the  annual  expenditure  of  nearly  a  mil- 
lion and  a  quarter  of  dollars  for  entertainment — 
all  of  which  must  be  understood  as  a  tribute  to 
that  other  little  finger  that  stayed  stubby  while 
its  brother  was  learning  the  violin. 


TS  it  a  location  they  are  looking  for? 
Hardly  that — unless  it  would  be  one 
among  the  tree  tops.  We  could  conduct 
an  exciting  contest  and  keep  you  all  guess- 
ing for  wee.ks — maybe  for  months — but  we 
won't.  We  will  tell  you  a  professional 
secret  instead — it  is  the  sun  they  are  look- 
ing at.  The  art  of  motion  picture  photog- 
raphy is  a  marvelous  one,  but  even  so  it  is 
•also  dependent  on  the  elements  and  espe- 
cially the  sun,  as  far  as  exterior  scenes  are 
concerned.  And  so  the  camera  man  con- 
sults the  sun  and  his  camera  at  the  same 
•time;  Director  Allan  Holubar  squints  anx- 
iously at  the  heavens  trying  to  determine 
if  they  will  be  able  to  "shoot"  just  one 
more  scene,  and  Dorothy  Phillips,  make- 
up box  in  close  attendance  waits  their  de- 
cision as  she  does  some  figuring  of  her 
own.  Great  work  is  expected  of  this  trio 
in  coming  releases  since  the  super-success 
•that  became  theirs  after  "The  Heart  of 
Humanity." 
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RUBY  DE  REMER 


RUBY  DE  REMER  was  sitting  on  the  camera  platform  on 
the  big  exterior  lot  of  the  studio  munching  a  doughn-t. 
Edward  Jose,  who  is  directing  the  picture  :     which  she 
is  appearing,  was  clear   down   at  the  end  of  a  little  street  in 
France,  explaining  the  situation  to  three  hundred  soldiers. 

I  had  been  trying  to  find  Miss  de  Remer  taking  a  rest  for 
two   whole  weeks.     But  every  time  I   saw  her  she  was  busily 
engaged   in  acting  in   some  scene  or  other,  and   I   didn't  even' 
get  a   chance  to   speak  to  her. 
This  time  I  walked  up  and  introduced  myself. 
"Have   a   doughnut,"    said   she.     So   I    had   one,   and   then    I 
seated  myself  on  the  camera  stand  and  we  watched  the  -scene  in 
-rogress.     The  big  basket  of  fresh  doughnuts  was  at  our  feet, 
and  it  wis  finished  rwiih,  as  far  as  the  director  was  concerned. 
<S«  we  helped  ourselves  continually. 


JF   we   looked   straight   ahead   a   perfect   illusion   was   created. 

The  street  down  which  we  faced  was  like  hundreds  in 
France.  Even  the  rough  cobblestones  had  been  solidly  put  in. 
In  the  doorways  of  shops  and  homes  lingered  old  peasants  in 
their  picturesquely-colored  costumes.  A  few  poilus  sat  on 
stoops  or  hung  around  the  Salvation  Army  food  wagon,  chat- 
ting with  the  American  soldiers  or  with  the  khaki-costumed 
girls.  Clear  down  at  the  end  of  the  crooked  little  street  a  little 
French  girl  and  her  soldier  lover  were  flirting  at  a  little  street 
fountain,  which  looked  as  though  it  had  quenched  the  thirst  of 
a  dozen  generations. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  commotion  clear  down  at  the  turn  of 
the  road,  and  all  the  idlers  began  to  display  interest.  Then, 
amid  cheers  and  the  waving  of  hats,  a  company  of  American 
soldiers  appeared  and  marched  down  the  little  street.  They 
were  covered  with  mud,  and  looked  very  tired  and  worn.  The 


Photo  Campbell 


Pearl  Shepard,  starring  in  Julius 
Steger's  late  picture,  "Break  the  News 
to  Mother,"  now  under  production 


Photo  Campbell 

Ruby  de  Remer,  talented  screen  beauty,  who  does  the 
best  work  of  her  career  as  leading  woman  in  Screen 
Classics,  Inc.,'s  super-feature,  "The  Great  Romance" 

front  of  the  column  halted  near  us,  the  captain  gave  orders  to 
stack  bayonets  and  stand  at  rest.  Then  Director  Jose  called : 
"Cut!  That  was  fine." 


T)ON'T  you  like  this  set?  asked  Miss  de  Remer.  "I  think 
it's  one  of  the  most  realistic  I've  ever  seen.  You  know 
they've  been  working  on  it  for  about  a  month.  When  the 
soldiers  first  came  this  morning — they're  from  Fort  McArthur 
— they  all  shouted  with  glee;  they'd  all  been  in  France,  and 
they  knew  the  real  thing  when  they  saw  it.  So  oar  little 
street  has  had  expert  approval.  You  know  this  is  the  first  work 
I  have  done  with  this  company,  and  I've  been  continually  im- 
pressed with  the  thorough  manner  in  which  everything  is  done 
— every  detail  perfect,  even  if  the  scene  is  going  to  be  nothing 
but  a  flash.  I've  had  wonderful  sport  ever  since  I've  been  out 
here.  It's  all  so  new  to  me — I've  done  so  little  picture  work. 
I'm  only  a  new-comer  to  the  footlights  and  the  screen,  you  see. 
"And  I've  been  especially  fond  of  working  with  Eugene 
O'Brien.  He's  from  my  home  town — Denver — and  we  used  to 
know  each  other  there.  When  we  started  work  on  this  pic- 
ture it  was  the  first  time  I'd  seen  him  for  years. 


T  T'S  odd  how  one  meets  people  from  the  old  home  town. 
At  every  stop  on  the  way  out  from  New  York  I  ran  into 
someone  that  I  knew.  All  morning  long  I've  been  intending 
to  wander  down  this  street — half  the  time  I  forget  it's  only  an 
imitation — to  see  if  some  of  the  tourists  aren't  from  Denver. 
You  can't  walk  half  a  block  on  Broadway  without  seeing  a 
dozen  people  from  the  home  town." 

"Tell  me  something  about  yourself,"  I  interrupted.  "Let's 
have  all  the  facts  about  your  career." 

"Oh,  nonsense,"  she  replied.  "I'm  a  secretive  being.  And1 
besides,  there  isn't  much  to  tell.  Everything  about  my  career 
has  been  written  already.  I  came  from  Denver  to  New  York 
two  years  ago,  started  in  musical  comedy,  and  now  I'm  doing 
pictures.  I  like  the  work,  I  intend  to  keep  at  it,  and  that's  all 
there  is  to  it."  The  director  approached.  "You're  needed  in 
this  next  scene,  Miss  de  Remer,"  he  said.  So  she  departed. 
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VIRGINIA  PEARSON 


MISS  VIRGINIA  PEARSON,  whose  beauty  and  rare  personal  charm  have  won  the  admirattdrv' 
and  plaudits  of  thousands  of  people  is  now  appearing  at  the  head  of  her  own  company. 

The  first  picture  will  be  "THE  BISHOP'S  EMERALDS"  founded  on  Captain  Houghton 
Townley's  famous  novel.  A  cast  of  prominent  players  headed  by  MR.  SHELDON 
LEWIS,  will  support  Miss  Pearson — and  the  entire  production  will  be  directed  by 
MR.  JOHN  B.  O'BKIEN. 

The  marvelous  gowns  and  headgear  that  MISS  PEARSON  wears — as  well  as  her  wonderful 
jewels  have  always  delighted  her  womenfolk  audiences,  for  she  is  a  recognized  authority 
on  dress.  But  the  elaborate  and  gorgeous  wardrobe  she  displays  in  her  newest  picture 
surpasses  anything  that  has  ever  been  shown  on  the  screen ! 

It  will  be  the  purpose  of  the  VIRGINIA  PEARSON  PHOTOPLAYS,  INC.  to  produce  only 
the  finest  type  of  pictures;  photoplays  founded  on  fascinating  and  absorbing  stories — that 
the  public  will  look  forward  to,  and  having  witnessed — come  away  with  a  feeling  of  time 
well  spent,  with  golden  memories  for  tomorrow. 


No  expense  will    be  spared 
superb  in  every  detail. 


to    make  these  productions  photographically  perfect — and 


ASK  THE  MANAGEK  OF  YOUR  FAVORITE  THEATKE  WHEN 
"THE   BISHOP'S   EMEKALDS"   WILL  BE  SHOWN 


VIRGINIA  PEARSON  PHOTOPLAYS,  Inc. 


112  WEST  FORTY-SECOND  STREET.  NEW  YORJC 
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emphatically   ask   how    Will  ox 

'"-  -'-   inflict  a  piciuVv   two       "  •?  old 

i:»-nce  much  lesv    «e-ihat 


who   might   have 


or    manager. 
•  1-easi.r.' 


Wallace  Reid,  the  well-known   Paramount  star 


MIRILO   GOES  TO  TOE  MOVIES 


I    don1' 

:ng  so  poor  and 
a   he   informed   me 
..her   features  avail- 
'.     This  I  refuse  to 
jo  credit  Mr.  Fox  with 
tty  to  buy  the  oldest  and  cheap- 
film  and  get  the  most  for  them. 
Just'-.why  any  audience  will  continue 
&P&  patronize   a   theatre   run   on   this 
.Ijrfsis  is  more  than  I  can  understand. 

*  *         * 

STRAND.  "HERE  COMES  THE 
BRIDE,"  with  John  Barrymore.  A 
well-known  motion  picture  director 
has  put  himself  on  record  declaring 
John  Barrymore  to  be  America's 
greatest  actor.  I  fully  agree  with 
him.  Comedy  and  pathos,  laughter 
and  tears,  they  are  all  alike  to 
Barrymore.  There's  a  laugh  in 
every  other  foot  of  film  in  his  latest 
picture  "Here  Comes  the  Bride." 
Faire  Binney,  Alfred  Hickman  and 
Frank  Losee  are  in  the  supporting 
cast.  The  director,  John  S.  Robert- 
son will  bear  watching;  he  has  little 
to  learn.  Altogether  "Here  Comes 
the  Bride,"  is  an  excellent  exponent 
of  our  idea  of  entertainment. 

*  *        * 

NEW  YORK  ROOF.  "ONCE  TO 
EVERY  MAN,"  with  Jack  Sherrill  and 


STRAND.  "A  ROMANCE  OF 
HAPPY  VALLEY,"  with  Robert  Har- 
ron  and  Lillian  Gish.  D.  W.  Grif- 
fiths' latest  Artcraft  picture  is-  a 
refreshing  interlude  of  peace  entitled 
"A  Romance  of  Happy  Valley."  The 
story  has  to  do  with  one  John  L. 
Logan,  Jr.,  who  takes  himself  to 
the  big  city  much  to  the  dismay  of 
the  Happy  Valley  folks,  such  as  dad, 
mother,  and  sweetheart.  There  he 
spends  the  years,  lives  a  pure  and 
unadulterated  life  and  comes  back 
with  enough  coin  of  the  realm  to 
save  the  old  home,  and  his  sweet- 
heart, one  from  the  auction  block 
and  the  other  from  spinsterhood. 
The  boy  is  played  by  Robert  Har- 
ron,  Lillian  Gish  is  the  girl,  and 
Kate  Bruce  and  George  Fawcett  are 
respectively  father  and  mother.  "A 
Romance  of  Happy  Valley"  will  not 
add  particularly  to  D.  W.  Griffith's 
laurels. 

*        *        * 

RIVOLI.  "CHEATING  CHEATERS," 
with  Clara  Kimball  Young.  "Cheat- 
ing Cheaters"  is  by  far  the  best  of 
Clara  Kimball  Young's  recent  pic- 
tures. Max  Marcin's  Broadway  suc- 
cess is  duplicated  on  the  screen 
thanks  to  a  variety  of  reasons  chief 
among  which  is  the  able  direction  of 
Allan  Dawn.  The  story  is  too  well 
known  to  bear  repetition ;  suffice  it 


to  say  that  a  splendid  cast  including 
Tully  Marshall,  Mayme  Kelso,  and 
Frank  Campeau  all  add  to  the  fun 
of  the  play.  Miss  Young  is  unus- 
ually likable  in  this  picture  and  will 
undoubtedly  reap  her  reward  in  in- 
creased popularity. 

*  *        * 

RIALTO.       "Go     WEST,      YOUNG 

• 

MAN,"  with  Tom  Moore.  "Go  West, 
Young  Man,"  is  a  Goldwyn  produc- 
tion written  by  Willard  Mack  and 
directed  by  Harry  Beaumont.  Tom 
Moore  the  boy  hero  of  the  story 
lives  up  to  the  title  of  the  picture, 
becomes  sheriff  of  a  western  town 
and  proceeds  to  clean  house  in  a 
thoroughly  capable  manner  even  go- 
ing so  far  as  to  arrest  his  dad  for 
playing  poker.  That's  all;  there 
isn't  any  more,  so  use  your  own 
judgment. 

*  *         * 

JAPANESE  ROOF  GARDEN. 
"THE  LIAR,"  with  Jane  Gail.  This 
review  will  deal  mostly  with  Will- 
iam Fox  who  operates  the  Japanese 
Roof  Garden.  To  review  "The  Liar" 
would  be  a  waste  of  time  and  space ; 
suffice  it  to  say  the  picture  is  at  least 
two  years  old  with  the  cast,  star, 
and  direction  on  a  par  with  its  age. 
But  while  I  have  nothing  further  to 
say  regarding  this  feature  I  most 


Mabel  Withee.  The  Frohman 
Amusement  Co.  produced  the  film, 
Larry  Evans  wrote  the  story,  T. 
Hayes  Hunter  was  the  director,  and 
Jack  Sherrill  and  Mabel  Withee  are 
the  stars.  A  corking  good  story, 
well  directed,  well  produced,  com- 
bining love,  youth,  thrills  and  all 
the  twists  to  the  story  that  so  de- 
light the  hearts  of  movie  fans. 
"Once  to  Every  Man"  will  be  liked 
wherever  shown. 

*  *        * 
ADELPHI.    "As  THE  SUN  WENT 

DOWN,"  with  Edith  Storey.  "As  The 
Sun  Went  Down"  is  supposed  to  be 
a  rugged  and  gripping  play  of  min- 
ing life.  It  turns  out  to  be  a  Key- 
stone comedy  of  rare  humor.  Edith 
Storey  is  indeed  to  be  pitied.  For 
an  exceptionally  clever  actress, 
she  has  usually  been  cast  in  the 
poorest  kind  of  material  and  "As 
The  Sun  Went  Down"  is  no  excep- 
tion. George  D.  Baker  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  story,  such  as  it  is. 

*  *        * 

SYMPHONY.  "THE  HIDDEN- 
TRUTH,"  with  Anna  Case.  Anna 
Case  should  stick  to  concert  work, 
for  as  a  motion  picture  actress  she 
makes  an  excellent  singer.  "The 
Hidden  Truth"  is  directed  by  Julius 
Steger.  There  are  some  camouflaged 
western  scenes  that  are  very  funny 
indeed,  althpugh  they  are  maant  to 
be  most  serious.  Charles  Richman 
plays  the  hero  although  no  mentiov 
of  his  name  is  made.  Anna  Case's 
pantomimic  ability  is  limited. 


Phnto.    ('..    Smith    Gardner 

Eugene  O'Brien,  one  of  the  featured  players  in  "Fires  of  Faith" 
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TALE   OF    P  ATI  IE 


CHARLES  PATHE,  chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  being  a  man  of  wide 
vision  and  daring  inspiration,  is  the  hero 
of  a  wonder  story  of  fact  which  has  all  of  the 
charm  of  enchantment  and  performance  of 
prodigy  of  any  such  tale  told  since  the  Arabian 
Nights  Entertainment.  For  he  was  one  of  the 
first  of  men  to  realize  the  marvelous  gift  in  the 
birth  of  the  cinema.  The  Government  of  France 
has  fittingly  honored  him  and  the  world  at 
large  has  been  benefited  by  his  genius.  This 
fact  strikingly  is  stressed  now  that  it  has  been 
shown  what  a  tremendous  medium  of  propa- 
ganda the  screen  has  been  in  educating  the 
world  as  to  the  great  truths  of  the  war. 

Charles  Pathe  was  the  first  to  film  a  photo- 
play and  to  enlist  the  aid  of  such  artists  as 
Bernhardt,  Coquelin,  Mounet-Sully,  Rejane  and 
others,  and  to  call  upon  the  talent  of  such  a  man 
as  Henri  Lavedan,  of  the  Academy,  in  making 
for  perfect  production. 

He  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  camera  as  a 
news  medium,  and  leader  in  the  big  educational 
process,  the  Pathe  News,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, sees  all  that  is  transpiring  in  the  world 
and  shows  it  to  all  nations. 

He  was  the  pioneer  to  establish  the  first  pic- 
ture exchange,  and  to-day  branches  bearing  his 
name  are  in  every  land. 

The  House  of  Pathe  was  -founded  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  by  four  brothers,  each  of 
whom  contributed  less  than  $500.  After  only 
three  weeks  two  of  them  withdrew,  taking  their 
money  with  them.  Charles  and  Emilie  held 
true  to  the  big  inspiration.  Charles  started  with 
two  Kinetoscopes,  in  which  one  was  privileged, 
by  depositing  a  coin,  to  see  a  succession  of  tiny 
photos  tumbling  over  one  another,  and  giving 
the  effect  of  life  action.  The  original  idea  was 
Edison's,  and  Charles  Pathe  was  the  one  man 
in  Europe  to  recognize  that  there  was  the  germ 
of  wonderful  things.  He  saw,  also,  that  to 
make  his  patrons  come  back  again  and  again  it 
was  necessary  to  provide  new  pictures.  Then 
and  there  was  born  'the  modern  film  exchange 
idea.  He  purchased  twenty  machines,  placed 
them  in  twenty  different  towns,  and  switched 
the  pictures  in  weekly  rotation. 

From  his  profits  he  secured  Lumiere's  motion 
picture  camera,  then  just  completed,  and  began 
to  take  his  own  pictures  ten  or  fifteen  feet  at 
a  time.  A  woman  feeding  chickens,  a'  railroad 


train  entering  a  station,  a  man  running,  sheep 
grazing;  these  were  his  early  subjects.  The 
idea  of  projecting  these  strips  of  film  into  the 
screen  helped  the  infant  industry  tremendously. 
Mr.  Pathe  took  his  fragmentary  films  in  his 
pockets  to  London,  Berlin,  Rome,  traveling 
third-class  because  of  his  limited  means,  and 
sold  them  there.  Gradually  his  films  length- 
ened and  his  marketsi  increased,  but  for  some 
time  he  was  his  own  cameraman,  shipping  clerk, 
manufacturer,  salesman  and  demonstrator. 


CHARLES   PATHE 

One  day  the  idea  came  to  him  that  a  story 
could  be  worked  out  upon  the  screen — that  such 
film  stories  would  possess  a  wider  appeal  than 
the  bare  facts  of  everyday  life  which  he  had 
been  filming.  He  hired  Max  Linder,  then  an 
actor  limp  of  purse  at  $4.00  a  day  to  work  in 
comedies.  Here  was  born  the  photo-play  of 
to-day. 

The  House  of  Pathe  has  consistently  kept  at 
the  head  of  the  procession.  The  one-room 
factory  of  twenty  years  ago  to-day  is  repre- 
sented by  a  $2,800,000  factory  in  Joinville, 
France,  with  sisters  in  Montren  and  other 
places ;  by  others  in  England  and  the  United 
States.  The  open-air  platform,  where  the  first 
plays  were  staged,  was  the  ancestqr  of  huge 
modern  studios  in  France,  the  United  States, 


England  and  India.  The  selling  force  of  one 
man  who  carried  his  tiny  films  in  his  pocket  is 
to-day  represented  by  scores  of  offices  and  ex- 
changes in  all  parts  of  the  world,  there  being 
nearly  forty  in  the  United  States  alone;  the 
news  film  which,  even  to-day  in  the  face  of 
wide  competition  is  associated  in  the  minds  of 
most  people  with  the  "Pathe  Weekly,"  the  first 
to 'be  made,  has  a  lusty  family  in  the  "Pathe 
News"  in  the  United  States,  the  "Pathe 
Gazette"  in  Great  Britain,  the  "Pathe  Journal" 
in  France,  the  "Pathe  Giornale"  in  Italy,  and 
another  in  Russia. 

"The  coming  of  the  news-cinema  is  an  event 
that,  in  point  of  importance  to  civilization, 
should  take  place  with  the  rest  of  the  world's 
epochal  inventions  and  innovations,"  says  a 
French  commentator. 

"Now,  indeed,  are  we  in  an  age  of  marvels 
when  the  enchanted  crystal  of  the  ancients  is 
supplanted  by  a  metal  thing,  from  the  white  ra- 
diance of  whose  heart  flow  the  realities  of  the 
life  about  us  and  those  of  far  and  strange 
lands.  Now,  indeed,  is  the  magic  carpet  of  the 
Arabian'  Nights  come  more  than  true,  for  are 
we  not  transported,  in  a  flash,  to  whichever 
land  our  fancy  may  select ;  and  may  we  not,  at 
will,  watch  the  great  procession  of  the  world's 
history — watch  it  in  a  world  of  shadows  and 
know,  nevertheless,  that  we  behold  the  absolute 
reality? 

"Charles  Pathe  has  taken  a  plaything  and 
made  it  one  of  the  great  forces  of  the  world 
and  especially  of  enlightment.  And  I  firmly 
advance  the  prophecy  that,  in  years  to  come — 
and  soon— the  news-cinema  will  be  a  world 
medium,  speaking  in  a  universal  tongue  and  aph 
pealing  to  and  instructing  hundreds  of  millions 
of  men. 

"This  news-cinema,  mark  me,  will  be  even  a 
greater  force  toward  brotherhood  of  nations 
than  the  most  eloquent  written  or  spoken  word, 
and  the  vista  that  it  opens  up  would  have  cap- 
tured our  Jules  Verne,  most  profoundly,  in- 
terested the  kindred  soul  in  England,  H.  G. 
\Yells ;  and  the  spiritual  and  psychological  side 
of  it  must  impress  every  thinker  who  gives  it 
even  casual  attention. 

"Charles  Pathe,  with  the  news-cinema,  leads 
us  into  a  new  and  wonderful  era  of  truth  and 
light.  Is  he  not  one  of  the  world's  great  inno- 
vators and  benefactors  ?  I  think  so." 


Kannie  Ward,  soon  to  appear 
"Sinister    Shadows" 


Frank   Keenan,   Path6   star,   now 
making  pictures  himself 


Ruth   Roland,  famous   for  her 
daring  stunts 
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ONYX" 

HOSIERY 
ON  THE  LIPS 
OF  EVERY  WOMAN 


1  'ONYX'  Hosiery  on  the  lips  of  every  Woman  in  AMERICA"— true  as  this  statement 
was  ten  years  ago  when  this  advertisement  made  its  first  appearance,  it  could  now  read- 

"ONYX"  ON  THE  LIPS  OF  EVERY  WOMAN  IN  THE  WORLD 
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ONYX"  Hosiery  is  worn  in  the  Four  Corners  of  the  Globe— its  Quality  penetrates 
everywhere. 

Emery  &  Beers  Company  Inc. 


Sole  Owners  of     Onyx"  Hosiery 

Broadway  at  24th  Street 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 
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on  Every  Pair 
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What  Do  You  Want  From  Your  Tires  ? 


7s  it  economy — long,  contin- 
uous service?  Then 'Royal  Cords' 
will  delight  you.  They  are  built  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  tough,  sinewy 
cords  laid  in  many  compact  plies. 
Each  cord  and  each  layer  adds  its 
individual  strength  to  the  tremen- 
dous sum-total  of  the  tire.  This 
construction  results  in  a  stoutness 
and  a  super-strength  that  means 
uninterrupted  service  far  beyond  the 
life  of  ordinary  tires. 

7s  it  riding  ease  ?  You  will  find 
it  when  you  ride  on  'Royal  Cords'. 
The  cords  of  which  these  tires  are 
built  are  unrestricted  by  cross- 
weave.  They  are  free  to  move  in  any 
direction— to  conform  with  lightning 
speed  to  irregularities  of  the  road. 
In  addition,  each  cord  is  embedded  in 


live,  springy  rubber.  The  conse- 
quent aliveness  and  flexibility  of 
'Royal  Cords'  smooths  the  way. 

7s  it  assurance  of  safety? 
'Royal  Cords'  will  give  you  that. 
A  glance  at  the  tire  itself  and  you 
will  readily  understand  why  it  is  so 
successful  as  an  anti-skid.  Two 
grooves  around  the  circumference 
forestall  side  slips  while  deep  notches 
on  the  outside  ridges  make  remote 
the  possibility  of  skidding. 

7s  it  handsome  appearance — 
speed — fuel  thrift — easy  steer- 
ing? Experienced  motorists  will 
tell  you  that  they  find  all  these— and 
more — in  'Royal  Cords'.  It  is  their 
all-round  perfection  that  has  given 
'Royal  Cords'  their  enviable  repu- 
tation as  the  finest  tires  built. 


'Royal  Cord' 
ne  of  the  Five 


United  States  Tires 

are  Good  Tires 
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Frocks  of  Individuality 

i_/ 

for  .Misses  and  the 


Dunger 
Set 


/— 

A.  —  Figured  Georgette,  in  rose-and-white  or  Nile-and-white. 

The  waist  is  finished  at  the  neck  with  a  yoke  of  net  com- 
bined with  lace  insertion.    Price,  $65.00 

B.  —  Navy  blue  taffeta;  with  under-blouse  and  sleeves  of  navy 

blue   Georgette  lined   with   self-tone   or   red   Georgette. 
Price,  $42.00. 

C.  —  Georgette,  in  navy  blue  or  flesh-tone.     Fagoting,  tucks 

;md  small  buttons  provide  the  only  decoration.     Price, 
$35.00. 

D.  —  Navy   blue    taffeta,    effectively   combined    with    figured 

Georgette  in  navy-and-mahogany.     Price,  $68.00. 

E.  —  Figured  satin  foulard,  in  navy-and-white  or  black-and-white.     The  collar  is  of 

organdy,  ornamented  with  lace  and  drawn-work.     Price,  $55.00. 
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EVERYBODY  loves 
a  matinee  idol. 

To  the  matinee  girl 
he  is  the  ideal  man. 

The  first  matinee  idol 
in  this  country  was 
Lewis  Hallam,  Jr.  He 
came  here  in  1752  and 
held  the  stage  for  near- 
ly half  a  century.  Since 
then  our  boards  have 
never  been  without  a 
matinee  idol. 

But  is  matinee  wor- 
ship as  keen  today  as  it 


IN  rthe    spring    a    young    man's    fancy 
lightly    turns    to    thoughts    of    love." 
That's   just    how    it    happened    with 
Cyril.     He  had  fallen  desperately  in  love 
with  the  beauteous  Gwendolyn. 

But  the  fair  damsel  would  have  none 
of  him.  She  had  given 
her  heart  and  soul  to  the 
theatre!  When  not  re- 
hearsing or  appearing  in 
amateur  theatricals,  she 
was  at  a  Broadway 
playhouse  seeing  the 
latest  "show."  For  Gwen 
had  aspirations  to  be- 
come a  "regular"  ac- 
tress>! 

Poor  Cyril !  He  was 
desperate.  He  had  prac- 
tically bought  out  Mail- 
lard's  but  to  no  avail. 
Gwen  never  had  time 
for  him. 

And  then  one  day 
when  the  lad  thought  he 
would  surely  die  of  a 
broken  heart  he  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  THEA- 
TRE MAGAZINE  on  a 
newsstand.  And  he  pur- 
chased it.  He  would 
see  for  himself  all  about 
his  arch  enemy,  the 
theatre. 

Miracle  of  miracles ! 
Cyril  became  fascinated 
with  theatricals  himself. 
He  rushed  to  see  Gwen, 
asked  her  forgiveness, 
begged  to  be  allowed  to 
join  her  amateur  club, 
and  spent  the  rest  of  the 
evening  perusing  the 
THEATRE  MAGAZINE  with 
her. 

All  of  which  ulti- 
mately led  to  their  be- 
ing betrothed  and  living 
happily  ever  after! 


was  fifteen  years  ago?  You  remember 
them — Henry  Miller,  William  Faversham, 
E.  H.  Sothern,  Harry  Woodruff,  Herbert 
Kelcey,  James  K.  Hackett,  and  that  prince 
among  them  all — Kyrle  Bellew. 

But  the  modern  matinee  idol  has  troubles 


of  his  own.  So  says  Charles  Cherry  in 
an  article  in  the  May  number  entitled 
"When  There  Were  Matinee  Idols."  He 
claims  that  the  theatre  has  lost  one  of  its 
most  romantic  figures. 

Read   his   article   and    see   if   you   agree 
with   him? 
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=  IMPORT  ANT  NOTICE; 
TO  SUBSCRIBERS 


If  you  change  your  address,  we  must  ask  that  you  notify  us  not  later  than 
the  tenth  of  the  month,  otherwise  the  next  issue  will  go  to  your  old 
address  and  we  cannot  replace  it 

THE  PUBLISHERS. 


THE  chorus  —  the 
graveyard  of  the 
profession,  they  call  it. 

Louis  Hirsh  in  the 
next  issue  of  THEATRE 
MAGAZINE,  makes  a  plea 
for  it.  We  have  to  ac- 
cept it  as  a  "national  in- 
stitution" he  says,  so 
why  not  make  it  a  tol- 
erable institution? 

Instead  of  encouraging 
individuality  among  the 
chorus,  producers  ma- 
nipulate the  chorus  girl 
as  if  she  were  a  piece 
of  scenery.  Each  girl 
sways,  wriggles,  kicks 
and  squirms  in  the  self- 
same way. 

What  can  we  do  for 
these  monotonous 
"Ladies  of  the  Chorus"? 
The  next  number  will 
tell  you!  Don't  fail  to 
read  it! 


u 


LLO! 


us  next  month.  You've 
seen  the  Old  Walrus  in 
"The  Better  'Ole," 
haven't  you?  You've 
laughed  with  him  and  at 
him,  too. 

Then  you'll  want  to 
know  something  of  the 
actor  who  created  the 
role,  and  of  his  wife 
who  plays  a  character- 
istic bit  in  the  piece. 

The  Coburns  are  not 
strangers  to  the  public 
by  any  means.  But  in 
"The  Better  'Ole"  they 
have  come  into  their 
own.  It  is  one  of  the 
biggest  successes  of  the 
season. 

How  the  Coburns 
came  to  put  on  the  play 
is  delightfully  related 
by  Mr.  Coburn  himself 
in  the  next  issue. 


ffood  Silverware 


lo  appreciate  good 
Silverware  you  must 
consider  its  weight 
in  silver,  its  worth 
in  workmanship,  its 
value  as  a  decoration, 
its  immunity  from 
breakage,  its  resis- 
tance to  wear;  and 
its  everlasting 
serviceability 
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Arnold  Genthe 


JACQUES  COPEAU 
in  "Washington,  the  Man  Who 
Made  Us,"  Percy  MacKaye's  bal- 
lad-drama, which  was  presented 
at  the  French  Theatre  du  Vieux 
Colombier  during  the  week  of 

Washington's   Birthday 


Q  Strauss  Peyton 


CHARLES  (Chic)  SALE 
Whose  old  Rube  characterization 
is  always  a  source  of  delight  to 
vaudeville  patrons.  Now  he  is  en- 
tertaining Winter  Garden  audi- 
ences by  his  appearance  in  "Monte 
Cristo,  Jr." 


Abbe 


MARGARET  MOWER, 
Who     plays     the     nerve-disturbed 
queen  in  Stuart  Walker's  produc- 
tion of  Dunsany's  "The  Laughter 
of    the   Gods"     with   fine     feeling 


GEORGE   GAUL 

As  Agmar,  the  beggar,  whose  wit 
and  ingenuity  make  people  think 
him  a  god,  and  who  consequently 
becomes  the  object  of  the  gods' 
revenge  in  Dunsany's  "The  Gods 
of  the  Mountain"  recently  pre- 
sented at  the  Punch  and  Judy 
Theatre 


Afnry  Dale  Clarke 


AN   APRIL   SHOWER   OF   STAGE    FAVORITES 


wright's  impulse  for  writing  it  at  all.  In  a  gen- 
eral way,  these  facts  are  sufficient  to  bring  us 
to  the  critical  point  of  this  discussion,  the  proof 
that  melodrama  is  not  written  because  it  pays, 
but  because  the  events  that  accumulate  the  big 
moments  of  our  lives,  make  playwrights  thought- 
ful enough  for  any  intellectual  expert.  Un- 
fortunately, to  be  at  all  impressive  today,  one 
must  be  personal,  therefore  I  take  my  own  ex- 
periences to  deny  the  fallacy  that  melodrama  is 
an  inferior  art.  Briefly,  we  can  trace  the  birth 
of  the  three  plays  I  have  signed  this  season, 
"Friendly  Enemies,"  "East  is  West,"  "The 
Woman  in  Room  13."  They  are  typical  of  what 
the  public  wants,  it  seems,  since  they  are  play- 
ing to  capacity. 

As  to  theme,  they  are  modern. 

"Friendly  Enemies"  is  the  outcome  in  author- 
ship of  the  alien  enemy  problem,  which  is  its 
enduring  purpose,  its  writing  impulse. 

"East  is  West"  is  an  effort  to  portray  the  su- 
preme forces  of  race  instinct  and  influence  in- 
spired by  the  President's  suggestion  of  self- 
determination,  that  will  evolve  into  the  League 
of  Nations. 

"The  Woman  in  Room  13"  is  an  argument  in 
favor  of  mating.  It  is  a  play  to  prove  that 
Nature  corrects  the  errors  of  improper  marriages 


with  desperate  eventuality,  but  with  an  ultimate 
purpose  that  prevails. 

The  latter  is  a  play  that  began  its  fulminations 
seven  years  ago.  It  is  essentially  a  problem  sus- 
ceptible of  intellectual  form,  of  literary  mood.  It 
was  written  at  first  with  much  devotion  to  its 
literary  opportunity.  The  first  manuscript  of 
"The  Woman  in  Room  13"  is  intact,  and  I  shall 
publish  it  for  those  who  care  to  read  it.  It  is 
different  from  the  play  now  presented,  but  it 
may  please  those  few  who  have  intellectual  hab- 
its of  thought,  but  it  is  not  a  play  that  the 
great  mass  of  humanity  would  enjoy  in  the  thea- 
tre. The  play,  as  it  is  read  on  the  stage,  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  crowd.  The  play  that  I  am  going 
to  publish  is  for  the  few.  for  those  of  us  who 
prefer  the  aristocratic  literary  flavor  to  the  great 
democratic  strength  of  revealing  action,  in  a  few 
words.  There  was  no  thought  of  commercialism 
in  its  character,  as  it  reached  the  manager.  It 
was  submitted  to  him  with  intolerant  demands 
that  it  be  produced  as  written.  The  manager, 
A.  H.  Woods,  happened  to  be  among  those  men 
in  the  theatre  who  are  the  unknown  dramatists. 
They  never  write  plays,  but  they  have  an  in- 
stinct for  the  true  elements  of  drama,  which 
means  that  they  have  a  breadth  of  human  sym- 
pathy and  understanding  for  life  that  the  pro- 


fessional dramatist  should  have,  but  often  has 
not.  They  have  the  shrewdness  of  an  expert 
detective  who  eliminates  all  elaborate  testimony 
so  as  to  simplify  the  motives  in  action.  His 
sympathies  are  with  all  degrees  of  human  frailty 
and  folly,  but  his  judgment  of  human  beings 
themselves,  is  reduced  to  what  they  do  with  their 
lives,  and  how  they  do  it.  He  is  impatient  with 
literature  in  a  play,  because  he  knows  that  life 
is  a  whirl  of  unutterable  passions  and  surprises 
that  are  beyond  the  literary  focus.  So,  he  asked 
me  to  eliminate  literature,  to  crystalize  action,  to 
reduce  the  indefinite  form  of  intellectuality  for 
the  definite  common-place  life  lines. 

I  declined,  I  resented  the  proposal  to  strip  my 
theme  of  its  artistic  meaning,  simply  to  make, 
what  seemed  to  me,  an  ordinary  drama.  I  was 
told  that  in  its  literary  form,  it  would  be  a  sen- 
sation for  'the  few,  whereas  it  was  a  theme  that 
should  appeal  to  everyone  if  it  were  reduced  to 
simpler  terms  and  fused  into  action  without  fine 
phrases.  Woods  had  his  way,  the  play  was  given 
the  violet-ray  treatment  of  melodrama,  and  the 
theme  emerged,  strengthened  by  the  requirements 
of  the  theatre.  As  I  have  said,  critics  must  un- 
derstand the  character  of  the  theatre,  whether 
they  find  it  sympathetic  or  not,  to  do  it  justice. 
My  experience  with  (Concluded  on  page  242) 


MAETERLINCK'S  NEW  WAR  PLAY 

"A  Burgomaster  of  Belgium,"  the  latest  example 
of  the   Belgian    Shakespeare   to    reach    America 


A 


Photos  Abbe 

E.   LYALL   SWETE 


BURGO- 
MASTER 
OF  BEL- 
GIUM" is  the  la- 
test example  of 
M  a  e  t  e  r  linck  to 
reach  A  m  e  r  i  c  a. 
The  play  is  pre- 
sented in  this 
country  by  W.  R. 
Macdonald,  staged 
by  Captain  Max 
Monte  sole,  and 
acted  an  an  Eng- 
lish company  that 
includes  L  y  a  1  1 
Swete,  Eda  Farm- 
er, Henry  Herbert,  Leonard  Willey,  Alan  Willey, 
Charles  Cheltenham,  Frank  Royde,  and  Claude 
Cooper.  It  opened  in  Springfield,  March  3  at  the 
Court  Square  Theatre,  played  in  Parson's  Thea- 
tre, Hartford,  for  three  days,  in  the  Belasco, 
Washington,  the  week  of  March  10,  after  which 
it  came  to  New  York  too  late  for  critical  review 
in  this  issue. 

The  play  shows  Maeterlinck  in  a  new  guise, 
that  of  a  realist.  No  longer  content  to  draw 
characters  that  in  the  words  of  William  Butler 
Yeats  are  "naked  and  pathetic  shadows  already 
half  vapor,  and  sighing  to  one  another  upon  the 
last  abyss,"  no  longer  the  poet  of  mysticism,  the 
step-son  of  the  shadowy  William  Blake,  no  longer 
the  dreamer  and  philosopher  who  would  portray 
a  reality  that  lies  too  deep  for  mortal  eyes  and 
mortal  ears  Maeterlinck  has  in  this  new  work- 
become  the  painter  of  reality.  The  three  acts  of 
"A  Burgomaster  of  Belgium"  unfold  with  the 
realism  of  slices  of  human  life.  The  place  is 
Belgium,  August,  1914;  the  characters  a  Burgo- 


master and  his  household  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  representatives  of  German  militarism  on  the 
other. 

By  the  poet's  own  confession  he  was  driven  to 
write  the  play  by  the  reading  of  an  incident  con- 
tained in  the  many  pages  of  the  Belgian  White 
Book,  one  of  those  many  tales  of  cruelty  and 
oppression  with  which  teems  that  amazing  in- 
dictment of  the  German  machine.  So  deeply 
and  with  such  driving  power  did  the  incident 
affect  him  that  he  wrote  the  entire  play  within 
a  week's  time.  And  then,  Maeterlinck-like,  he 
laid  it  aside.  Could  anything  of  such  rapid 
creation  be  of  merit?  Did  it  not  require  the 
searching  analysis  into  the  deeper  truths  that 
came  to  light  in  other  and  earlier  dramas  for 
the  stage? 

Eventually,  however,  he  was  persuaded  to  give 
the  play  to  the  world  in  the  original  form.  As 
such  it  was  translated  into  English  by  Alexander 


ALAN   WILLEY 


EDA  FARMER 


Texeira  de  Mattos 
and  produced  in 
England  under  its 
first  title  "The 
B  u  r  go  master  in 
Stilemonde,"  but 
when  negotiations 
were  begun  be- 
tween the  author 
and  Mr.  Macdon- 
ald, at  that  time  in 
France  on  govern- 
ment business,  it 
was  agreed  to 
change  the  name 
to  the  more  gen- 
eral title  of  ''A  Burgomaster  of  Belgium." 

Undoubtedly  the  war  and  its  untold  sufferings 
are  responsible  for  Maeterlinck's  remarkable 
metamorphosis  from  a  mystic  to  a  realist.  In- 
deed it  is  the  first  concrete  example  we  have  had 
of  that  effect  which  self-styled  prophets  have 
indicated  must  come  as  a  result  of  the  war  upon 
all  branches  of  art. 

Of  the  company  E.  Lyall  Swete  is  known  in 
America  primarily  as  the  director  of  "Chu  Chin 
Chow,"  although  he  appeared  here  as  an  actor 
first  with  Ethel  Barrymore  in  "The  Off-Chance," 
and  later  as  the  Father  in  Barrie's  "The  New 
Word,"  with  Estelle  Winwood  in  "Helen  With 
the  High  Hand"— the  Arnold  Bennett  play  that 
ran  for  a  short  time  on  the  road  this  past  autumn 
— and  in  the  spectacle  "Freedom." 

Eda  Farmer  is  a  young  English  actress  chosen 
by  Captain  Montesole  to  create  the  American 
version  of  the  Burgomaster's  Daughter  prima- 
rily because  of  the  excellent  work  she  did  as  a 
member  of  Miss  Horniman's  repertory  theatre 
in  Manchester.  This  is  her  debut  in  America. 
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Frederick  Santley,  Fran- 
ces Demarest  and  Rob- 
inson Newbold  in  the 
Cohanized  opera  comique 
"The  Royal  Vagabond" 
at  the  Cohan  and  Harris 
Theatre.  The  piece  tells 
the  story  of  the  love  of  a 
Prince  for  a  peasant 
maid,  and  incidentally 
gives  opportunity  for 
much  funmaking,  clever 
dancing  and  catchy  songs 


(Below) 

"Monte  Cristo,  Jr."  has 
the  usual  amount  of 
pretty  girls,  fantastic 
costumes,  and  elaborate 
scenery  that  we  have 
come  to  expect  In  Winter 
Garden  shows.  Here  are 
four  of  the  "beauties"  Jn 
the  Empire  Days  scene 
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GIRL        AND        MUSIC        OFFERINGS 


;LTIES  AT  BOTH  OPERA  HOUSES 

New  works  heard  at  the  Metropolitan  and  Lex- 
ington.    Interesting  recitals  in  the  concert  field 

By  PIERRE  V.    R.  KEY 


FEBRUARY  was  a  short  month,  but  ... 
la !  la !  not  in  the  least  tortoise-like  in  the 
matter  of  music.  We  were  about  to  say 
"opera  and  music,"  which  would  not  alone  be  in- 
considerate of  Messrs.  Gatti-Casazza  and  Cam- 
panini,  but  also  a  plagiarism  of  the  phrase  used 
for  so  many  years  by  a  distinguished  music 
critic,  when  he  wanted  a  unique  caption  for  his 
Sunday-page  photographic  layout.  So  music  it 
is  ...  including  opera  under  that  cloak. 

During  those  twenty-eight  days  Mr.  Campa- 
nini  had  no  mercy;  he  would  wait  until  he  per- 
ceived the  press  chroniclers  gasping  for  a  brief 
respite,  then  from  his  reserve  stock  produce  an- 
other unfamiliar  opera.  Whether  or  not  he  had 
a  working  agreement  with  Mr.  Gatti  we  do  not 
know;  we  can  only  surmise.  But,  the  facts  are 
not  to  be  evaded — every  time  Mr.  Campanini  took 
a  rest  Mr.  Gatti  rushed  into  the  breach  .  .  . 
with  another  novelty.  Almost,  one  might  say, 
an  operatic  brother-act  by  the  Metropolitan  and 
Chicago  company  generalijsimi. 

During  the  latest  weeks  of  the  New  York 
engagement  the  western  organization,  which  Mr. 
Campanini  is  guiding  with  such  placid  mien, 
there  were  these  novelties :  "Cleopatre,"  "Lor- 
eley,"  "Fedora"  and  "Le  Vieil  Aigle."  Mean- 
while, at  the  Metropolitan,  one  heard  "Mireille" 
and  the  ballet-pantomime  "Petruschka"  and  had 
reintroduced  the  more  than  welcome  "Le  Coq 
d'Or,"  which  we  hope  some  day  to  have  in  its 
original  operatic  form. 


AS  if  peeved  at  the  public  attention  given  the 
two  opera  companies,  the  concert  musicians 
accelerated  their  efforts.  So  there  was  little  loit- 
ering along  the  musical  wayside.  We  shall  look 
back  upon  the  twenty-eight  days  thus  passed  as 
flitting  twenty-four  hour  periods,  surcharged 
with  singers  and  instrumentalists  of  every  sort. 

Let  us  not  consider  too  seriously  Massenet's 
"Cleopatre."  The  French  composer  must  have 
been  in  a  hurry;  either  that  or  his  creative  mind 
was  occupied,  also,  in  yet  another  way.  It  is  an 
insipid  score.  Not  one  theme  of  distinction,  and 
no  treatment  that  put  color  into  the  instrumenta- 
tion or  lifted  the  measures  of  that  four-act  work- 
above  a  sophomeric  level. 

The  libretto  wandered  off,  too,  from  the 
Shakespearean  trend.  Those  who  attended  the 
premiere,  and  the  subsequent  repetition,  will  re- 
call chiefly  the  dancing  in  the  Alexandrian  tavern 
of  Ahmnes  the  distasteful  bodily  manoeuvres  of 
Alexander  Pavley — and  Mary  Garden's  Cleo- 
patre. Her  admirers  acclaimed  her,  in  another 
triumph ;  but  her  sincere  well-wishers  .  .  .  well, 
they  wished  she  hadn't,  that's  all.  Alfred 
Maguenat  was  an  impressive  Marc  Antoine  who 
made  us  wish  he  exerted  a  finer  command  of 
his  voice.  And  Anna  Fitziu  made  an  innocuous 
Octavie,  singing  a  pretty  tone  or  two. 

We  were  not  at  all  lured  by  Alfred  Catalani's 
"Loreley."  Giorgio  Polacco's  vociferous  con- 
ducting, and  the  inability  of  Miss  Fitziu,  Ales- 
sandro  Dole!  or  Giacomo  Rimini  to  make  their 
voices  satisfactorily  heard  over  the  mass  of  or- 
chestral sound,  were  some  of  the  causes.  But 


chiefly  it  was  Catalani's  music,  which  is  skilfully 
enough  contrived  .  .  .  from  Wagner  and  a  few 
other  distinguished  composers.  One  must,  how- 
ever, congratulate  Catalan!  upon  his  discrimina- 
tion ;  he  was  never  commonplace,  and  always 
facile  in  the  wielding  of  his  pen. 

With  "Fedora,"  which  New  York  had  not  heard 
since  the  Metropolitan  presented  it  twelve  years 
ago,  there  came  some  pleasurable  sensations,  a 
surprise  in  the  unexpected  accomplishment  of 
Dorothy  Jardon,  and  some  impressive  singing  by 
the  tenor  Dolci.  It  was  a  tumultuous  evening: 
amongst  the  auditors  as  well  as  on  the  stage — 
for  it  seemed  as  though  all  of  Miss  Jardon's 
friends  were  there,  loyally  insistent  that  she  be 
applauded  for  the  things  she  was  about  to  do, 
even  before  starting  upon  any  particular  task. 


)  Mishkin 

SIGNOR   CARUSO 

Who  has  just  celebrated  his  25th  anni- 
versary   as   opera    singer_  by   a    special 
performance   at   the   Metropolitan 

Miss  Jardon  was  nervous;  who  wouldn't  be, 
passing  from  the  less  tense  atmosphere  of  the 
Winter  Garden  to  the  loftier  artistic  realm  of 
the  Chicago  operaites  in  the  Lexington.  She 
sang  as  many  nervous  debutantes  will — with  a 
tremolo  and  altogether  more  force  than  was 
well.  But  hers  is  a  splendid  voice,  and  sym- 
pathetic, and  when  she  has  become  accustomed  to 
her  new  surroundings  she  may  achieve  a  credit- 
able mark.  Dolci's  singing,  that  evening,  was 
exceptional.  Caruso  sat  in  a  box,  and  was  repaid 
for  his  pains  by  the  sonorous  and  splendidly 
controlled  voice  of  his  compatriot  .  .  .  who 
learned  his  role  in  six  days.  If  this  artist  were 
only  consistent  in  the  technical  use  of  his  tones, 
and  if  his  tendency  hovered  more  in  distinction's 
way  he  might  succeed  to  a  great  artist's  mantle. 
Stracciari  did  some  singing  that  night,  in  n 
fashion  we  shall  not  forget. 

"Le  Vieil  Aigle,"  was  an   interesting  operatic 
bit.     Raoul  Gunsbourg  wrote  the  music  for  this 


brief  tragic  story,  which  is  based  upon  the  life 
of  a  famous  Russian  monarch.  The  single  per- 
formance of  this  lyric  drama  enlisted  a  surpris- 
ing unanimity  of  favorable  opinion.  Interesting, 
if  not  a  great,  score  and  scenes  that  gripped  the 
spectator.  The  climax  came  when  the  Khan 
Asvez  thrust  his  favorite  slave  into  the  sea  in 
order  to  retain  for  himself  his  son's  love.  When 
that  act  failed  of  its  purpose,  the  Khan  followed 
his  faithful  slave.  Baklanoff  scored  a  triumph 
in  the  leading  role,  as  he  deserved,  for  his  artis- 
tic stature  has  enhanced  amazingly  in  the  brief 
space  of  a  year. 

Gounod  rewrote  himself,  any  number  of  times, 
in  his  operetta,  "Mireille."  Tuneful,  light, 
graceful ;  and  produced,  no  doubt,  to  give  Maria 
Barrientos  another  new  role.  But  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  Spanisli  coloratura  soprano  has  pro- 
vided no  improvement  in  her  previous  seasons' 
singing.  She  has  a  few  tricks  that  elicit  ap- 
plause, but  no  respect  for  the  melodic  line,  and 
no  seeming  desire  to  sing  an  air  in  time.  She 
holds  notes  far  beyond  their  proper  values,  and 
drags,  continually,  the  tempi.  Carlo  Hackett — 
now  known  as  Charles,  since  he  is  back  again 
in  his  native  land — was  Mireille's  tenor  suitor. 
A  splendid  looking  young  chap  who  may  yet  elect 
to  sing  with  a  less  "white"  tone.  He  has,  how- 
ever, the  sense  of  discreet  taste.  Clarence  White- 
hill  sang  and  acted  with  distinction  and  Leon 
Rothier  also  appealed  to  our  appreciation  of  the 
fitness  of  things. 


AFTER  the  Diaghileff  Russian  Ballet's  "Pe- 
truschka" we  did  not  take  kindly  to  the 
Metropolitan's.  For  one  thing  this  organization 
lacks  the  mimes  to  do  justice  to  the  leading 
roles.  Had  Adolph  Bolm  retained  the  part  of 
The  Moor,  which  he  did  so  admirably  wth  the 
Russians,  matters  would  have  gone  better,  for 
Bonfiglio  missed  completely  the  humor  of  that 
character.  And  to  make  matters  worse  Bolm  was 
not  the  equal  either  of  Massin  or  Nijinski,  a* 
Petruschka,  Rosina  Galli,  alone,  satisfied  as  the 
Ballerina.  Still,  there  was  Stravinsky's  masterly 
music ;  it  is  superb. 

Several  interesting  events  have  taken  place, 
during  February,  at  both  the  Metropolitan  and 
amid  the  Chicago  company's  ranks,  in  the  Lex- 
ington. Frieda  Hempel  and  Frances  Alda  have 
sung  their  season  farewells,  successfully ;  Mabel 
Garrison  has  proved  that  she  is  a  first-rate 
coloratura  soprano;  Reinald  Werrenrath  made 
a  satisfactory,  if  not  impressive  operatic  debut 
as  Silvio  in  "Pagliacci" ;  Florence  Easton  sev- 
eral times  demonstrated  that  she  is  the  Metro- 
politan's foremost  lyric  soprano — and  Caruso, 
Muzio,  Farrar,  Martinelli,  Ponselle,  De  Luca, 
Chalmers,  Mardones  and  other  of  Mr.  Gatti's 
principals  have  enlisted  our  admiration.  Also, 
Margarete  Matzenauer,  that  splendid  mezzo- 
soprano,  is  back  again  in  the  casts. 

At  the  Lexington  Galli-Curci  sang  two  supreme 
performances — "Traviata"  and  "Lucia" — thereby 
reestablishing  herself  as  a  singing  artist  of  the 
first  rank.  And  Mary  Garden  fascinated  us  with 
her  incomparable  (Concluded  on  page  242) 
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Sh !  The  Royal  Vagabond  is  giving  away  a 
throne.  But,  if  you  go  to  see  him,  beware  lest 
you  lose  your  heart  to  an  engaging  young  per- 
son whose  dancing  combines  the  grace  of  sway- 
ing flowers  with  the  lightness  of  thistledown. 
Of  course  you  do  not  have  to  look  at  your  pro- 
gramme. You  just  know  it  is  Dorothy  Dickson 


BROADWAY'S     LATEST    QUEEN      OF    THE     DANCE 


IN   THE   SPOTLIGHT 


EXCELLENTLY  schooled  is 
McKay  Morris,  of  the 
Stuart  Walker  players.  David 
Belasco  gave  the  twig  a  strong 
bend  dramaticward  in  '  The 
Governor's  Lady."  He  con- 
tinued his  foot  light  education 
in  the  role  of  Blueblood  in 
"Experience."  Broadway  had 
a  taste  of  his  quality  when  he 
played  "Under  Fire."  Mme. 
Yorska  contributed  to  his  stage 
training.  He  has  played  with 
Air.  Walker's  Portmanteau 
Company  the  widely  different 
roles  of  the  Gaki  in  "The  Lady 
of  the  Weeping  Willow  Tree," 


Mary  Dale  Clarke 


Campbell 


ELISE    BARTLETT 

in  "Please  Get  Married" 


TfLISE  BARTLETT,  who  plays 
•"  the  inquisitive  chatterbox  in 
"Please  Get  Married,"  declared 
with  a  laugh  that  every  manager 
in  New  York  has  "fired"  her. 
Since  Miss  Bartlett  is  but  twenty- 
one  years  old,  it  would  seem  that 
she  has  kept  the  managers  busy. 
Compel  the  vivacious  beauty  to 
detail  and  you  learn  that  her  serv- 
ices were  foregone  by  one  com- 
pany because  she  was  unable  to 
conquer  her  stage  fright  in  the 
leading  role  of  the  farce  produced 
by  it.  Born  in  a  Tennessee  vil- 
lage, she  was  educated  in  Paris. 
She  has  played  with  the  Poli  stock 
company  of  Bridgeport  and  with 
a  stock  company  in  Washington 
and  elsewhere.  She  says  she  played 
a  si'lent  part  in  "The  Silent  Wit- 
ness" in  this  city.  She  played  the 
girl  gossip  in  the  honeymoon  farce 
at  the  Fulton  at  two  hours'  notice 


McKAY  MORRIS 
"The   Golden    Doom" 


(Below) 
GEORGES   RENAVENT 

rpHE  author  of  "Mis'  Nelly  of 
•^  X 'Orleans,"  happening  to  see 
a  young  French  actor  deport  him- 
self creditably  in  the  trying  cir- 
cumstances of  having  to  read  a 
part  in  a  stage  performance  and 
before  a  crowded  house,  labeled 
that  young  actor  "Extremely  capa- 
ble" and  pigeon-holed  him  in  one 
of  his  memory  compartments.  Two 
years  later,  while  he  was  assisting 
in  making  up  the  cast  of  Mrs. 
Fiske's  latest  vehicle,  Laurence 
Eyre  again  saw  the  young  actor 
and  strongly  recommended  him. 
This  is  the  story  of  how  Georges 
Renavent  was  engaged  for  the 
role  of  Felix  Durand  in  the  de- 
licious comedy  at  Henry  Miller's 
Theatre.  Mr.  Renavent  is  a  Paris- 
ian. He  was  literally  tossed  out 
of  a  window  upon  the  stage.  It 
happened  in  Dumas's  play  "Le 
Bossu."  Master  Georges  was 
passed  to  the  leading  man,  instead 
of  the  "prop"  doll  previously  used. 
A  few  years  later  he  began  to  play 
children's  parts.  At  sixteen  he  was 
an  established  juvenile  on  the  Brus- 
sel's  stage.  Later  he  joined  the 
Theatre  Vieux  Colombier  in  New 
York,  and  learned  the  English 
language 


Hodge  in  "Gammer  Gurton's 
Needle,"  the  Dreadful  Heads- 
man in  "Six  Who  Pass  While 
the  Lentils  Boil"  and  the  burg- 
lar in  "Nevertheless."  This 
season  he  has  brought  to  New 
York  audiences  the  orchid- 
loving  king  in  Lord  Dun- 
sany's  "The  Daughter  of  the 
Gods,"  "Argimenes," — the  king 
who  renounces  his  crown  in 
"The  Golden  Doom,"  and  the 
desert  and  desert  maiden  loving 
king  in  "The  Tents  of  the 
Arabs."  It  is  a  royal  season 
for  McKay  Morris 


White 


GEORGE    MARION 
in  "Toby's  Bow" 

PERIODICALLY  the  American 
L  stage  demands  George  Marion 
as  an  actor  instead  of  in  his 
chosen  branch  of  the  art,  stage 
direction.  His  role  of  the  old 
negro  servant,  Uncle  Toby,  is  an 
example  of  this  demand.  Mr. 
Marion  is  of  the  mind  that  to 
be  a  successful  stage  director  you 
must  be  able  to  perform  the  parts 
you  are  aiding  others  to  create. 
''You  cannot  get  satisfactory  re- 
sults when  directing  a  play  if 
you  are  unable  to  act."  Once  Mr. 
Marion  was  a  pantomimist  of  local 
note  in  San  Francisco.  He  ac- 
quired dramatic  training  from  act- 
ors stranded  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
He  became  famous  for  Italian 
dialect  monologues.  For  two  years 
he  was  the  stage  director  of 
the  Boston  Museum.  He  was 
with  "A  Brass  Monkey"  company 


White 
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MR.  HORNBLOW  GOES  TO  THE  PLAY 


COMEDY.  "TOBY'S  Bow."  Come- 
dy in  three  acts  by  John  Taintor 
Foote.  Produced  on  February  10 
with  this  cast: 

James  Bointon  Blake,  Norman  Trevor 
Yama  T.  Tamamoto 

William  Bainbridge  Eric  Snowdon 
Valerie  Vincent  Christabel  Hunter 
Edward  Dubois  Charles  Esdale 

Mona    Tonella  Merle    Maddern 

John  Paige  Charles  A.  Stevenson 
Uncle  Toby  George  Marion 

Eugenie  Vardeman  Doris  Rankin 

Mrs.  Vardeman,  Alice  Augarde  Butler 
Thomas  Bagby  Frederick  Howard 

Colonel    Botts  Wright    Kramer 

UNCLE  Toby  has  been  with  the 
Vardefman  family  at  Fairlawn, 
Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  since  the 
days  of  slavery,  and  for  members  of 
the  family,  either  born  or  acquired, 
he  has  a  special  five-star  bow.  There 
is  a  famous  novelist  whom  associa- 
tion with  Greenwich  Village  has 
naturally  deadened  and  demoralized 
He  goes  to  Fairlawn  to  recuperate 
and  let  the  fumes  of  Webster  Hall 
die  out  of  his  brain. 

In  the  fine  old  Southern  home  the 
novelist,  who  is  incognito,  is  much 
thrown  with  the  daughter  of  the 
Vardeman's,  a  young  woman  who 
has  renounced  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  all  male  admirers  in  the  hope 
of  herself  becoming  a  writer  of  best 
sellers.  But  her  MSS.  are  regularly 
rejected,  and  when  the  old  home  is 
about  to  be  taken  for  debt,  the 
boarder  "collaborates"  with  the  girl 
on  a  story  which  presently  brings  the 
great  New  York  publisher  himself 
to  congratulate  her  and  start  writing 
checks. 

The  young  lady  is  very  angry 
when  the  identity  of  the  stranger  is 
revealed,  but  her  irritation  springs 
rather  from  the  belief  that  he  does 
not  love  her  than  from  hurt  pride 
because  of  the  deception  he  has  prac- 
ticed. Of  course,  he  does  love  her 
and  tells  her  so,  and  then  finally — 
he  becomes  the  recipient  of  Toby's 
much-coveted  bow. 

As  you  can  readily  see,  it  is  a 
sweetly  sentimental  little  story.  Yet 
it  has  been  so  deftly  presented  by 
the  playwright  and  it  is  so  skilfully 
acted  throughout  that  it  makes  a  true 
comedy  of  pleasing  interest  and 
charm.  There  is  obvious  artificial- 
ity, but  somehow  or  other  it  is  quite 
lost  in  the  often  episodic  unfolding 
of  the  plot. 

George  Marion  is  Uncle  Toby.  He 


is  the  most  convincing  and  amusing 
stage  negro  I  have  seen  in  many  a 
moon.  His  antagonism  for  the 
novelist's  Japanese  valet,  whom  he 
insists  is  only  a  "yallah  niggah," 
rises  to  the  heights  of  character 
comedy;  and  his  scenes  with  "Ole 
Mis'"  over  the  disappearance  of  the 
wine  he  pretends  to  have  consumed, 
whereas  he  has  really  sold  it  to  keep 
the  household  going,  are  consum- 
mately mingled  of  humor  and  pathos. 
Norman  Trevor  lends  his  ingratia- 
ting personality  to  the  regenerated 
novelist.  Doris  Rankin  makes  the 
Southern  girl  a  creature  of  loveli- 
ness despite  the  somewhat  austere 
pride  with  which  the  playwright  has 
endowed  her.  And  the  rest  of  the 
cast — particularly  Alice  Augarde 
Butler  as  the  aristocratic  grand- 
mother— is  quite  satisfactory. 


REPUBLIC.  "Tnt  FORTUNE 
TEU.ER.'"  Play  in  three  acts  by 
Leighton  Graves  Osmun.  Produced 
on  February  27  with  this  cast : 


Madame    Renee 

Lottie 

Jim     Sorensen 

Tony 

Sergius    Brenner 


Marjorie    Rambeau 

Grace    Goodall 

Robert     Vaughan 

E.  L.  Fernandez 
Hugh  Dillman 


Eleanor  Weeks,  Winifred  Wellington 
Mrs.  Weexs  Edna  Archer  Crawford 
Laura  Vernon  Eleanor  Montell 

Mrs.    Harris  Irene   Shirley 

THE  repentent  mother,  who 
strives  by  inventive  plot  and 
physical  disguise  to  once  more  be 
near  her  loved  ones  or  who  endeav- 
ors to  regenerate  herself  and  so  win 
back  her  position  in  society  is  a  stock 
figure  that  never  entirely  loses  its 
hold.  See  the  eternal  "East  Lynne" 
or  its  variant,  "Miss  Multon."  A 
new  fillip  to  this  theme  has  been 
given  by  Leighton  Graves  Osmun  in 
"The  Fortune  Teller,"  in  the  title 
role  of  which  Marjorie  Rambeau  is 
figuring  as  a  star  at  the  Republic. 

In  the  first  act,  she  is  seen  as  the 
teller  of  fortunes  in  a  circus  side 
show,  mistress  of  a  worthless  par- 
amour, a  whiskey  and  dope  fiend,  a 
human  derelict,  inward  and  outward. 
To  her  comes  her  son.  She  has  not 
seen  him  since  her  desertion  twenty- 
one  years  ago,  but  the  facts  deduced 
identify  him  to  her.  She  spurs  up 
the  drooping  faith  in  the  discouraged 
boy  and  resolves  to  quit  the  life  of 
the  sawdust  tent  and  become  worthy 
of  him. 


Two  years  later,  her  come-back  is 
quite  wonderful,  her  identity  un- 
known to  him,  she  sees  him  advance 
politically  and  about  to  marry  well. 
But  the  old-time  lover  appears  on 
the  scene,  threatens  blackmail  and 
apparently  has  the  upper  hand  when 
he  is  conveniently  killed  off.  Her 
object  attained  and  known  only  to 
her  son's  fiancee  she  resolves  never 
to  let  the  true  relationship  be  re- 
vealed. If  purely  conventional  this 
theme  might  have  been  worked  into 
something  practical  and  cumulative 
as  to  interest.  Mr.  Osmun's  hand- 
ling is  so  amateurish  that  there  is 
no  suspense  while  the  damnably 
iterative  character  of  the  dialogue 
makes  for  fearsome  tedium. 

In  the  opening  act,  Miss  Rambeau 
gave  a  very  sustained  sketch  of  the 
feminine  derelict.  Later,  she  was 
only  called  upon  to  repeat  what  she 
had  previously  accomplished  under 
much  more  picturesque  surroundings. 
The  son  was  admirably  personated 
by  Hugh  Dillman.  His  repose  and 
sincerity  were  finely  appealing.  A 
snake  charmer,  who  followed  Mme. 
Renee  into  the  polite  life,  was  most 
amusingly  sketched  by  Grace  Good- 
all.  The  whole  cast  was  excellently 
chosen. 


GREENWICH  VILLAGE.  "Ho- 
BOHEMIA."  Comedy  in  three  acts  by 
Sinclair  Lewis.  Produced  on  Feb- 
ruary 8  with  this  cast : 

Jamesina    Jasselby  Helen    Westley 

Oliver   Jesselby  Noel    Tearle 

Ann    Saffron  Grace    Morse 

Ysetta    Jones  Mona    Bruns 

Jandorf    Fish  Theodore    Doucet 

Nona    Barnes  Beatrice    Prentice 

Giro    Malavici  Geoffrey    C.    Stein 

Dennis   Brown  Frank    M.    Thomas 

Bill    Hupp  Ralph    Bunker 

Miss    Smith  Ruby    Craven 

Ole'  Clothes  Man  Phil   White 

Miss    Pewslip  Lois    Frances    Clark 

Inga  Hilda   Englund 

HOBOHE.MIA,"  the  latest  play 
which  the  merry  Greenwich 
Villagers  have  put  on  at  their  little 
theatre  in  Sheridan  Square,  purports 
to  be  a  burlesque  on  New  York's 
widely  advertised — if  not  justly 
famed — Quartier  Latin.  Its  utterly 
childish  ineptitude  is  entirely  in 
keeping  with  its  source  of  inspira- 
tion. 

The  best  I  can  say  for  Greenwich 
Village  itself  is  that  it  is  a  com- 
paratively dull  American  travesty  of 
the  once  joyous  and  often  sincere 


region  adjacent  to  the  dear  old 
Boule'  Miche'  in  Paris.  It  is  an  en- 
tirely pinchbeck  Bohemia  which  our 
New  York  "art  colony"  has  labori- 
ously worked  up  for  itself.  Such 
satirical  efforts  as  "Hobohemia," 
therefore  can  be  little  more  than 
burlesques  upon  a  burlesque  and  to 
a  large  extent  works  of  supereroga- 
tion. 

''Hobohemia"  comes  from  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  and  sounds 
like  it.  A  young  Lochinvar  from 
Minnesota  comes  to  New  York  and 
opens  a  poetry  factory  to  show  that 
efficient  methods  will  triumph  in  the 
realm  of  letters  exactly  as  they  do 
in  real  estate.  He  invents  an  ultra 
Russian  novelist  (for  whom  an  old 
clothes  man  poses)  and  eventually 
demonstrates  to  his  Minneapolitan 
sweetheart  that  he  is  preferable  to 
the  most  alluring  Bohemian  that 
ever  lived  south  of  Tenth  Street. 

The  principal  other  characters  are 
a  free  versifier,  who  hasn't  the  faint- 
est notion  as  to  what  his  "poetry" 
means;  a  couple  from  Nutley,  N.  J., 
who,  though  actually  married,  take 
joy  from  pretending  to  defy  conven- 
tion by  living  together ;  a  smock  de- 
signer who  dances  a  la  Fanny  Brice ; 
a  futurist  painter  with  amorous  de- 
signs upon  the  little  Western  girl ; 
a  press  agent,  and  a  Swede  servant 
girl. 

All  these  roles  are  acted  with  ex- 
treme amteurishness,  even  Helen 
Westley  not  showing  any  gain  from 
her  experience  in  Broadway  thea- 
tres. Indeed,  the  only  genuine  actor 
in  the  cast  is  Phil  White,  who  makes 
the  clothing  merchant  an  amusing 
and  credible  figure  in  spite  of  the 
much  too  narrow  limitations  of  his 
opportunity. 

"Hobohemia"  is  a  dull  and  badly 
written  travesty  on  a  subject  which 
has  been  done  to  death  these  many 
vears. 


48th  STREET.  "THE  NET."  Play 
in  three  acts  by  Maravene  Thomp- 
son. Produced  on  February  10  with 
this  .cast : 

John    Royce  Francis    Byrne 

Lily    Lenox  Claire   Whitney 

Albert  Page  Alfred   Shirley 

Bruce    Norman  Byron    Beasley 

The   Man  Charles   Millward 
Allayne                      Kathlene    MacDonell 

Billy    Norman  Graham    Lucas 

Nurse  Lucy    Sheldon 

Inspector   Blake  \Yalter   Horton 

Thomas  Arthur    Eldred 

Lizzie  Cicely    Barcham 

Dr.   Morris  Charles    Dalton 

Sir    Henry    Drake  Ben    Johnson 

Martin  Elbert    Johns 

NEW  YORK  is  receptive  toward 
any  play,  production  or  author- 
ship  in    which   there   is   the   profes- 


sional touch  and  firmness  of  hand- 
ling, and  that  regardless  of  more  or 
less  minor  differences  of  opinion  of 
the  subject-matter.  It  wants,  of 
course,  a  preponderance  of  the  best. 
With  the  inefficient  and  the  amateur- 
ish it  has  no  patience,  and  gives  it 
short  shrift. 

"The  Net,"  by  Maravene  Thomp- 
son, at  the  Forty-eighth  Street,  met 
this  test  of  favor.  A  comparatively 
new  manager,  Lee  Kugel,  it  was  plain 
to  see,  knew  the  conditions  of  suc- 
cess in  New  York,  and  provided  his 
share  of  the  means  of  it.  It  was  man- 
ifest that  a  new  author  had  entered 
the  lists.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  cap- 
tious among  the  critical  should  resent 
it  that  one  of  the  principal  characters 
wanders  into  the  first  act  in  a  state 
of  amnesia. 

The  play  itself  does  not  suffer  from 
amnesia.  It  is  too  human  in  its  in- 
cidents to  be  held  too  strictly  ac- 
countable for  the  unpleasant  nature 
of  the  effects  of  a  blow  on  one's  head. 
Easily  might  the  scheme  of  the  play 
be  altered  a  bit  so  as  to  restore 
peace  among  the  dissentients.  The 
drama  of  it  all  is  too  strong  not  to 
hold  its  own  on  the  stage  for  an 
effective  play.  A  wife,  with  a  child, 
a  son,  is  living  in  London,  separated 
from  her  spendthrift,  drunken  hus- 
band, who  now  comes  with  a  demand 
for  money  or  the  child.  At  the 
studio  of  a  friend  of  hers,  in  a 
quarrel,  he  kills  that  friend,  and 
flees,  contriving  it  so  that  the  police 
arrest  the  unknown  stranger  who 
had  wandered  in  in  his  condition  of 
amnesia.  The  District  Attorney, 
under  the  advice  of  the  Doctor,  has 
the  man  removed  to  the  woman's 
house,  suspecting  a  concealment  of 
the  facts.  The  woman,  wife  and 
mother,  is  driven  by  mother  love  to 
keep  the  child's  life  untouched  by 
the  crime  of  the  wretched  father. 
That  surely  is  a  strong  combination 
of  dramatic  circumstances.  The 
stranger  is  sure  to  recover  his  mind. 
How  now  to  save  the  discovery  of 
the  real  murderer  and  not  to  injure 
this  stranger,  who  wins  the  love  of 
both  the  boy  and  the  mother?  There 
is  where  the  drama  of  it  is,  and  the 
right  solution  will  be  found  if  it  is 
not  at  present  wholly  satisfactory, 
and  we  shall  have  one  of  the  strong- 
est plays  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Kugel  has  supplied  such  an 
extraordinary  cast  that  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  performance  is  not  re- 
quired in  proof  of  its  worthiness. 
Byron  Beasley,  Charles  Millward, 
Kathlene  MacDonell,  Charles  Dalton, 
Ben  Johnson,  Walter  Horton,  Claire 
Whitney — and  others  all  excellent, 
including  Francis  Bvrne.  Arthur  El- 


dred and  a  remarkable  child,  Graham 
Lucas. 

FRENCH  THEATRE  Du  Vieux 
Colombier. 

AS  a  slight  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  The  Father  of  His  Country, 
M.  Jacques  Copeau,  for  the  week 
which  took  in  the  celebration  of 
Washington's  Birthday,  in  addition 
to  a  very  spirited  and  amusing  rendi- 
tion of  "La  Coupe  Enchantee,"  by 
La  Fontaine,  with  a  prologue  that 
brought  in  a  contemporaneous  refer- 
ence to  Chateau-Thierry,  at  which 
place  the  noted  Fabulist  was  born, 
produced  for  the  first  time  on  any 
stage  an  extract  from  Percy  Mac- 
Kaye's  "Washington." 

The  scene  presented  was  the  Val- 
ley Forge  incident  and  was  trans- 
lated into  French  by  M.  Copeau  him- 
self, who  donned  the  regimentals  of 
the  great  commander  of  the  Con- 
tinental troops.  The  scene,  which 
is  one  of  something  like  a  dozen  and 
half  incidents  in  the  life  of  the 
First  President,  is  described  by  its 
author  as  a  ballad  play  designed  for 
community  usage.  It  is  to  give  in  a 
single  evening  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  career  of  the  Great  American, 
and  to  present  him  as  a  human  fig- 
ure, devoid  of  the  romantic  glamor 
that  history  insists  upon  veiling  him 
with  to  the  exclusion  of  his  very 
human  traits. 

The  sufferings  at  Valley  Forge 
were  depicted  with  nice  fidelity  and 
sincerity,  but  the  fact  was  never  hid- 
den that  as  Mr.  MacKaye  draws 
him,  Washington  is  still  a  sheer  fig- 
ure of  the  theatre. 

During  the  week  of  February  24, 
the  company  revived  its  really  de- 
licious presentation  of  Shake- 
speare's "Twelfth  Night."  I  waxed 
enthusiastic  over  this  production  last 
season  and  I  am  again  equally  em- 
phatic in  declaring  it  a  gem  of 
dramatic  accomplishment.  It  is 
purely  Illyrian  in  spirit.  There  is 
nothing  Anglo-Saxon  about  the  Sir 
Toby  and  Sir  Andrew  to  which  we 
are  accustomed ;  but  their  exponents 
MM.  Bouquet  and  Jouvet  are  at 
their  best  in  provoking  constant  and 
legitimate  fun. 


BIJOU.  "A  SLEEPLESS  NIGHT." 
Farce  comedy  in  three  acts  by  Jack 
Larric  and  Gustav  Blum.  Produced 
on  February  18  with  this  cast : 

Rena   Mansfield  Peggy    Hopkins 

Wellington    West,  Ernest    Glendinning 

lima     Harper  Carlotta     Monterey 
Rev.  Henry  Townsend      Fred  W.  Peters 

Leonard  Fred     Kicholli 

Davis  Daniel     Smith 

Ella  Adrienne    Bonnell 

Talbot    Chandler  William    Morris 

Ernest  Donald    Gallaher 

Frances  Lucile   Watson 
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MR.  and  Mrs.  Artist,  of  Green- 
wich Village,  live  separate 
lives  and  Mrs.  Artist  retains  her 
maiden  name.  They  happen  in  to- 
gether at  the  Long  Island  home  of  a 
millionaire  from  whom  each  hopes 
to  get  a  valued  commission. 

The  millionaire's  ward,  Rena,  and 
his  son,  Ernest,  fall  in  love  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Artist  respectively. 
Rena  is  a  would-be  radical,  and  when 
she  is  dared  to  do  something  really 
unconventional,  she  invades  Mr. 
Artist's  bedroom  at  night.  Presently 
Ernest  arrives  to  discuss  his  love 
affair,  and  Rena  hides  in  the  bed, 
under  which  is  concealed  Mrs. 
Artist,  who  naturally  does  not  wish 
to  be  compromised  by  being  found 
with  her  husband.  Next  comes  the 
millionaire.  Ultimately,  in  spite  of 
Mr.  Artist's  frantic  efforts  to  pre- 
vent, the  wealthy  host  discovers  the 
two  women. 

The  following  morning  is  devoted 
to  deferred  explanations.  Mr. 
Artist,  to  whom  Rena  has  pretended 
to  be  married,  is  finally  forced  to 
confess  his  matrimonial  relations  with 
Mrs.  Artist.  And  the  millionaire, 
believing  that  one  who  can  lie  so 
glibly  must  be  truly  artistic,  gives 
him  the  commissions  after  all. 

Such  is  the  idea  which  the  authors 
of  "A  Sleepless  Night"  have  fash- 
ioned into  a  farce  comedy.  The 
piece  amply  demonstrated  its  worth 
as  a  laugh-getter,  in  spite  of  its  lack 
of  variety  and  the  occasional  inepti- 
tude of  its  dialogue.  It  suffered, 
too,  somewhat  from  the  fact  that 
Act  I  was  comedy,  whereas  the  rest 
of  the  piece  was  altogether  farcical. 

Ernest  Glendinning,  as  the  mural 
painter,  bore  the  chief  burden  with 
considerable  skill,  and  Peggy  Hop- 
kins labored  valiantly  as  the  Ward. 
It  was  their  misfortune,  under  the 
circumstances  that  they  were  not 
John  Cumberland  and  Francine 
Larrimore.  Carlotta  Monterey  was 
the  artist's  wife,  and  Donald  Galla- 
her  was  the  youth  who  unsuspecting- 
ly fell  in  love  with  her.  William 
Morris  gave  the  most  convincing 
performance  of  the  lot  as  the  mil- 
lionaire. Lucile  Watson  was  his 
absent-minded  sister,  who  did  not 
have  nearly  enough  to  do  in  the  play. 


PLYMOUTH.      "As     You     LIKE 
IT." 

THE  ideal  Rosalind  recently 
stepped  the  boards  of  the  Ply- 
mouth, where  the  Shakespeare  Play- 
house gave  a  revival  of  "As  You 
Like  It."  Ideal  physically  that  is. 
Ah,  if  the  gray  matter  and  technical 
experience  had  only  been  in  keeping 
with  the  outward  appearance  that 


Elsie  Mackay  presented  as  the 
Ganymede  of  Arden  a  new  page 
would  have  been  written  into  dra- 
matic history.  But  Miss  Mackay  is 
young  and  there  is  hope  yet  that  she 
may  grasp  the  significance  of  that 
joyous  figure  and  present  it  as  it 
should  be — the  epitome  of  radiant 
charm,  youthful  enthusiasm,  gracious 
romance  and  sparkling  wit. 

The  standard  which  Mr.  McEn- 
tee's  company  presented  may  have 
been  a  high  one,  but  it  was  not 
realized.  It  was  a  stodgy,  dull  and 
heavy  rendering  they  gave  of  the 
sylvan  idyll.  A  more  uninspired 
rendering  of  a  joyous  comedy  could 
hardly  be  imagined.  But  there  were 
encouraging  spots;  a  gentle  human 
Banished  Duke,  Allen  Thomas ;  a 
Corin  that  gave  a  real  suggestion  of 
the  soil,  J.  Harry  Irvine ;  he  deftly 
doubled  as  the  exquisite  I.e  Beau 
and  a  Touchstone,  Henry  Herbert, 
which  was  executed  with  deft  skill 
and  appreciation. 

COHAN  AND  HARRIS.  "THE 
ROYAL  VAGABOND."  Opera  comique 
in  three  acts.  Book  and  lyrics  by- 
Stephen  Ivor-Szinney  and  William 
Gary  Duncan.  Music  by  Anselm 
Goetzel.  Additional  numbers  by 
George  M.  Cohan.  Produced  on 
February  17  with  this  cast : 

Marcel  Roger    Gray 

Chefcheck  Charles    Wayne 

Janku  Louis    Simon 

Anitza    Chefcheck  Tessa    Kosta 

Col.    Ivan    Petroff,    John    Goldsworthy 
Sixtus  Julian     Winters 

Prince    Stephan  Frederick    Santley 

Prof.     Montague     Hopkins, 

Robinson    Newbold 

Princess     Violetta,     Frances     Demarest 
Princess    Helena  Grace    Fisher 

Queen   of   Bargravia,   Winifred   Harris 
Carlotta  Dorothy    Dickson 

Captain    Dantzig  Carl   Hyson 

Wanda  Gladys   Zell 

Josette  Edna    Pierre 

Drodondo  Walter    Palm 

Carlo 
A    Page 


gel 


Helen   Pierre 


THE  Royal  Vagabond"  is  compre- 
hensively and  accurately  de- 
scribed on  the  bill  as  a  Cohanized 
Opera  Comique.  The  ingenious  ar- 
chitect of  plays  is  characteristically 
American  in  hating  shams,  and  is 
disposed  to  buffet  about  the  stage  the 
pretensiously  false  with  a  slapstick, 
but  he  does  not  waste  time  in  satir- 
izing the  obvious.  What  satire  there 
may  be  on  royalty  or  the  still  more 
effete  opera  Comique  of  the  past  is 
smothered  in  odd  conceits  and  epi- 
sodes, with  a  bit  of  splendor  in  the 
way  of  costumes  and  a  throne  room, 
for  it  has  everything  that  the  eye 
likes  and  the  vagabondish  heart  of 
the  public  desires.  They  dance  for- 
ward and  sideways,  en  echelon  and 


backwards,  and  in  one  instance  with 
their  heads  down  and  their  feet  up 
in  the  air  vertically,  as  when  two 
girls  slip  backward  over  a  wall  and 
invite  applause  with  their  feet  above 
the  wall. 

The  fun  is  too  fast  for  satire,  un- 
less it  be  the  pleasant  episode  of  the 
men  who  come  on  captive  to  the 
girls,  each  with  a  crown  on  his  head, 
which  presently  is  taken  off  and  de- 
posited in  a  waste-basket.  There  is 
not  much  that  is  consistent  but  the 
inconsistency.  Nobody  comes  on  in 
a  walk,  unless  it  is  a  very  remark- 
able walk;  and  as  to  the  others,  it 
is  only  a  question  if  they  come  on 
in  greater  haste  or  go  out  with  more 
rapidity.  If  any  of  the  characters 
are  odd  they  are  very  odd,  if  stately 
they  are  very  stately,  satirically  so, 
amiably  so,  and  capable  of  limb  or 
voice.  It  is  a  state  of  war,  but  no- 
body really  wants  to  cut  anybody's 
throat ;  and  a  monarchy  is  overturned 
and  a  republic  established  without 
bloodshed,  the  liberal-minded  Prince, 
the  Vagabond,  being  made  the  first 
President.  A  happy  coincidence  is 
that  the  best  dancer  of  the  evening 
is  made  his  consort.  The  Cohaniza- 
tion  consists  mainly  in  its  being  a 
full  evening's  entertainment.  A  sin- 
gle reference  by  one  of  the  charac- 
ters to  Hoboken  was  the  only  satire 
of  the  old  (American)  Opera 
Comique  that  was  discernible. 

The  characters  are  well  enough, 
but  there  is  charm  in  more  than  one 
of  the  individual  performers,  Dor- 
othy Dickson,  particular,  arousing 
that  warmth  of  applause  for  the 
shapely  and  animated  and  graceful 
and  sensuous  that  only  Broadway  is 
capable  of.  Carl  Hyson  is  very  clever 
in  his  parodies.  A  dozen  little  chil- 
dren had  a  little  episodic  play  all  to 
themselves.  The  individual  merits 
of  their  elders  are  too  various  and 
great  to  recount.  It  is  a  Cohan  show, 
prodigal  and  vivacious. 


PUNCH  AND  JUDY.  "THE 
TENTS  OF  THE  ARABS."  Play  in  two 
acts  by  Lord  Dunsany.  Produced  on 
March  3  with  this  cast: 


Bel-Narb 

Aoob 

The    King 

The  Chamberlain 

Zebra 

The    Singer 

Eznarza 


Walter   Geer 

Aldrich  Bowker 

McKay   Morris 

George  Somnes 

Richard    Farrell 

Ellen    Lamed 

Beatrice    Maude 


I  WISH,  in  every  way,  to  encour- 
age the  high  artistic  purpose  rep- 
resented in  the  Stuart  Walker  idea 
at  the  Punch  and  Judy,  where 
through  his  Portmanteau  Theatre  he 
is  presenting  a  series  of  unusual  and 
altogether  well-worth-while  plays. 
And  yet  if  I  say  too  much  about  the 
poetical  value  of  these  productions  I 
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fear  me  that  I'll  defeat  my  purpose. 
Once  give  voice  to  the  fact  that 
something  is  artistic  and  poetic  and 
a  large  section  of  theatregoers  will 
at  once  dub  it  high-brow  and  stay 
away.  If  they  do  they  will  deprive 
themselves  of  some  splendid  enter- 
tainment. 

"The  Tents  of  the  Arabs,"  by  Lord 
Dunsany  is  sheer  poetry.  There  is 
nothing  odd,  bizarre  or  exotic  about 
it.  A  king  longs  for  the  desert  and 
freedom  from  the  cares  of  state.  For 
a  year  he  determines  to  enjoy  such 
a  life.  There  he  meets  one  of  its 
daughters.  The  relation  deepens  into 
perfect  love.  But  duty  calls  him 
back.  This  mate-Queen  feels  she 
could  never  endure  the  confines  of 
the  city  and  they  are  about  to  part 
forever,  when  an  imposter  who  re- 
sembles his  Majesty  declares  he  has 
returned  to  reascend  his  throne.  The 
real  king,  glad  of  the  opportunity, 
fails  to  disclose  his  identity  and  so 
returns  forever  to  the  desert  with 
Eznarza  as  his  companion.  A  charm- 
ing love  story  expressed  with  grace- 
ful moving  sentiment  and  acted  in 
the  spirit  of  true  romance,  particu- 
larly by  McKay  Morris  as  the  king 
and  Beatrice  Maude,  who  as  Eznai- 
za,  the  daughter  of  Araby  imparts 
an  Oriental  fervor  and  picturesque- 
ness  quite  out  of  the  ordinary.  Miss 
Maude  will  certainly  bear  watch- 
ing. 


"THE  BOOK  OF  JOB."     Revived  on 

March  3  with  this   cast : 


Narrators 

Job 

Eliphaz 
Bildad 
Zophar 
Elihu 


Margaret   Mower 
Elizabeth    Patterson 
George   Gaul 
George    Somnes 
Edgar   Stehli 
Aldrich   Bowker 
McKay    Morris 


The    Voice    in    the    Whirlwind 

Os-ke-non-ton 

"The  Book  of  Job"  was  long  since 
recognized,  by  established  critics,  as 
one  of  the  world's  three  greatest 
poems.  As  read  and  acted  by  Mr. 
Walker's  players,  the  wonderful  im- 
pression produced  when  it  was  first 
given  a  year  ago  is  firmly  renewed 
and  fixed.  Its  gorgeous  language  is 
projected  with  marvelous  fluency,  in- 
telligence and  variety ;  its  philosophy 
subtly  set  forth  its  dramatic  content 
noted  with  vivid  and  picturesque 
effect.  George  Gaul  as  the  long- 
suffering  Job  skirts  its  difficulties 
with  consummate  skill  and  makes  of 
the  landed  proprietor  of  Uz  an  im- 
personation of  brilliant  authority, 
distinguished  eloquence  and  sympa- 
thetic address. 


LITTLE.  "PLEASE  GET  MARRIED." 
Farce  in  three  acts  by  James  Cullen 
and  Lewis  Allen  Browne.  Produced 


on  February  10  with  this  cast : 

Soapy  Higgins  Perce   Benton 

Parson    Smith  Edward    See 

Mrs.   Ashley  Ida   Darling 
John  Harper  Ashley       William  Sampson 

Muriel    Ashley  Edith   Taliaferro 

Betty    Bright  Elise    Bartlett 

Ferdinand  Walton  Ernest  True* 

Robert  Walton  Martin  Alsop 

Constable  Elmer    Brown 

Nannette  Margaret    Johnston 

Hotel    Clerk  Francis    Pierlot 

Frank    Hastings  Thomas   E.    Jackson 

Rev.    Jenkins  J.    D.    Walsh 

THE  other  evening  when  I  was 
improving  my  mind,  of  course 
it  goes  without  saying,  that  was  the 
night  I  didn't  go  to  the  theatre,  I 
ran  across  in  a  book  devoted  to 
Moliere  and  his  times  reference  to 
a  comedy  entitled  "La  \oce  Inter- 
rompue."  I  wonder  if  by  any  chance 
James  Cullen  and  Lewis  Allen 
Browne,  authors  of  "Please  Get 
Married,"  the  farce  which  originally 
produced  at  the  Little  Theatre  has 
since  been  transferred  to  the  boards 
of  the  Fulton,  ever  read  it?  Any- 
way they  have  dramatized  the  title 
for  such  is  the  basis  of  their  latest 
contribution  to  the  ever-swelling  list 
of  bed-room  farce. 

Two  children,  at  least  they  for- 
tunately seem  so,  are  married.  They 
start  on  their  honeymoon.  In  the 
meantime  the  clergyman  who  tied  the 
knot  is  arrested  for  burglary.  His 
clerical  garb  is  described  as  camou- 
flage. Arriving  at  a  hotel  the  bridal 
suite  is  set  apart  for  them.  Then 
their  troubles  begin.  The  proprietor 
is  notified  by  telegram  that  the  cer- 
emony was  a  fake  and  is  told  to  in- 
tercept them.  He  is  temporarily  ap- 
peased by  the  explanation  that  a 
practical  joker  is  at  work — but  in- 
terruption after  interruption  super- 
vene and  finally  the  hotel  is  found 
to  be  on  fire.  They  motor  back  to 
her  family's  bungalow  where  the 
billing  and  cooing  is  undisturbed ; 
(if  the  authors  are  not  euphemistic 
in  their  speech,  we  editors,  at  least, 
must  be)  but  the  moral  situation  is 
saved  because  the  minister  was  a 
real  clergyman  after  all,  who  suffer- 
ing from  amnesia  had  wandered  off 
on  a  predatory  excursion. 

Thus  the  interrupted  wedding  be- 
comes un  fait  accompli.  It  is  mildly 
diverting  of  its  kind.  The  treatment 
however,  is  raw  and  entirely  lacking 
in  either  technical  skill  or  literary 
finish.  The  young  couple  are  acted 
with  agreeable  humor  by  Ernest 
Truex  and  Edith  Taliaferro.  The 
"amnesiac"  is  very  adroitly  and 
amusingly  impersonated  by  Edward 
See,  while  William  Sampson  as  a 
hen-pecked  husband  is  quietly  and 
artistically  diverting.  Elise  Bartlett 
is  quite  happy  as  an  intrusive  young 
woman  with  an  excessive  loquacity. 


WINTER  GARDEN.  "MONTE 
CRISTO,  JR."  Extravaganza  in  two 
acts  and  eighteen  scenes.  Dialogue 
and  lyrics  by  Harold  Atteridge; 
music  by  Sigmund  Romberg  and 
Jean  Schwartz.  Produced  on  Febru- 
ary 12  with  this  cast: 

Maizdes  Wafson    gisters 
t  onstantmopfa  ' 

Haydee  Flore    Revalles 
The  Toy   Dance  Adelaide  and   Hughes 

Vampa  Tom   Lewis 

Magistrate  Timothy    Daley 

Gendarme  Mart    Fuller-Golden 

Gendarme  Anthony   Jochim, 

A    Keeper  Arthur   Cardinal 

Annette  Fawn    Conway 

Grace  Grace   Keeshon 

Julian  Sam  Ash 

Matilda  Muriel   Tindal 

Mercedes  Audrey   Maple 

Edward    Francois  John    Kearns 

Gaston  Roger   Little 

The   Governor  Anthony   Hughes 

Rev.   Fluffy  Ruff  Ralph   Herz 

Monte  Charles    Purcell 

Florence  Katherine    Van    Pelt 

Mme.    Caderouse  Muriel    Tindal 

Fernand  Sydney    Jarvis 

The    Minister  Jack    Manning 

Zeke  Clem    Bevins 

Jefferson   Sap,  Jr.  Chas.   (Chic)    Sale 

Wilbur  Gordon    Dooley 

Clarence  William    Dooley 

Shirley  Shirley    Sherman 

Virginia  Virginia    Fissinger 

Gladys  Gladys   Buckridge 

A  Roman  Rose   Rolanda 

Sahara  Esther    Walker 

TF  you  patronize  the  Winter  Gar- 
•'•  den  for  the  reason  that  you  are 
partial  to  just  such  shows  as  are 
dished  up  (there,  you  won't  be  disap- 
pointed in  the  new  spectacle  "Monte 
Cristo,  Jr."  True,  you  will  hardly 
be  able  to  distinguish  it  from  its 
predecessors,  except  in  the  title.  It 
is  the  same  vaudeville  entertainment 
with  possibly  a  little  more  plot  than 
is  usual  in  Winter  Garden  extrava- 
ganzas, backed  up  by  the  exhibition 
of  more  or  less  undraped  feminine 
anatomy. 

The  girls  being  decidedly  good- 
looking,  one  is  the  less  inclined  to 
cavil .  at  the  talent,  of  which  there 
is  no  lack.  The  big  laugh  in  the 
performance  goes  to  the  Dooleys — 
William  and  Gorden — for  their 
amusing  "Apache  Dance."  The  Wat- 
son Sisters'  "Sweetie  Hanging 
Around"  number  scored  a  deserved 
hit.  Charles  Purcell  who  plays  the 
title  role,  sang  with  his  customary 
skill,  and  the  toy  dance  of  Adelaide 
and  Hughes  was  a  charming  fea- 
ture. But  probably  the  hit  of  the 
performance  was  scored  by  Esther 
Walker,  a  newcomer  to  the  Winter 
Garden  ranks,  who  did  a  specialty 
"snake"  number  that  won  much' 
applause. 

The  famous  runway  was  not  much 
in  evidence,  only  two  songs  being 
done  on  it — "Sugar  Baby"  and 
"Broadway  Butterfly,"  the  latter  very 
capably  led  by  Charles  Purcell. 

The  new  Winter  Garden  show  can 
be  summed  up  in  the  words — just 
girls. 
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(Standing)  Grace  Morse,  Geoffrey  Stein,  Beatrice    Prentice,    Theodore    Doucet;    (seated)    Noel 
Tearle  and  Helen  Westley,  in  Act  I  of  "Hobohemia,"  a  farce-comedy  of  Greenwich  Village  life 


'• 


Byron   Beasley,   Francis   Byrne   and   Kathlene 

MacDonell,     in     "The    Net,"    a    play    with    a 

"punch,"  by  Maravene  Thompson 


William  Morris,  Peggy  Hopkins,  Donald  Gallaher, 

Ernest    Glendinning    and    Carlotta    Monterey,  in 

"A  Sleepless  Night,"  a  new  bedroom  farce 


FROM    FARCE   TO    MELODRAMA  —  ON    BROADWAY 


SEX  ON  THE  STAGE 

A  popular  theme  generally  false  and  inex- 
cusably tiresome  to  people  <with  fine  ideals 

By  JANE  COWL 


IF  the  Peace  Conference  would  only  take  up 
this  matter  of  sex  and  settle  it  for  the 
whole  world,  a  great  favor  would  be  con- 
ferred upon  all  women.  It  is  a  woman's  prob- 
lem in  real  life,  as  it  is  in  plays,  but  most  women 
are  not  perplexed  by  it,  they  are  simply  bored 
with  it.  The  fatigue  of  being  noble,  the  ex- 
haustion of  eternally  weighing  why  the  heroine's 
normal  virtues  are  persecuted  with  abnormal 
suspicions,  the  dilemma  of  whether  sentimental- 
ism  is  right,  and  passion  is  wrong,  in  plays, 
are  tiresome  factors  in  one's  professional  work 
on  the  stage. 

Some  day  perhaps,  women  will  bring  their 
boys  up  differently,  and  the  conundrum  of  sex 
will  be  simplified.  To-day,  it  is  rampant  in 
the  theatres,  and  of  course,  what  everyone 
wants,  everyone  will  have. 

In  the  respect  of  stage  sex  in  plays1  the 
theatre  is  confronted  with  a  condition,  it  can- 
not talk  to  the  public  in  parables.  My  own 
impressions  of  what  is  right  and  wrong  in  the  sex 
problem  drama  have  been  limited  mostly  to  plays 
in  which  I  was  not  actually  appearing.  With 
the  exception  of  "Common  Clay,"  I  have  never 
appeared  in  a  play  that  had  the  remotest  rela- 
tion to  a  sex  problem.  There  were  misgivings 
when  I  produced  that  play,  and  I  softened  lines 
and  situations  as  best  I  could,  through  my  in- 
herent dislike  for  stage  sex.  I  have  seen  many 
such  plays,  however,  read  many  of  them,  but 
the  sex  theme  on  the  stage  is  usually  distorted, 
generally  false,  and  inexcusably  tiresome  to 
people  with  fine  ideals. 


IN  the  course  of --her  career,  an  actress  is 
confronted  with  her  artistic  issue,  she  in- 
herits a  family  of  many  parts,  and  if  she  is 
conscious  of  her  responsibility,  her  issue  will 
resemble  the  tradition  of  her  own  character. 
Few  women  are  as  weak  as  the  sex  plays  would 
make  them,  and  no  woman  fails  so  utterly  in 
spiritual  insight  as  a  man.  These  are  not  the 
elements  of  stage  sex,  as  the  theatres  are  pre- 
senting it.  They  are  the  elements  as  some 
actors  and  actresses  and  all  sorts  of  other  men 
and  women  would  like  to  have  them  presented. 

The  story  of  Faust  is  perhaps  the  keynote 
of  all  theatrical  sex  problems.  Old  Dr.  Faust 
foolishly  wants  to  be  young  again,  not  that 
he  can  pursue  his  scientific  studies,  but  that  he 
can  win  the  adolescent  Marguerite,  to  his  own 
undoing.  Of  course,  the  latent  trutli  of  the 
Faust-parable,  is  that  through  love  women  find 
their  reward  of  sex,  which  no  man  understands. 
To  men,  Faust  is  the  symbol  of  men's  desires ; 
to  women,  Marguerite  is  the  triumph  of 
women's  desires.  It  is  this  eternal  difference 
of  vision  that  entangles  them.  Most  plays  that 
pretend  to  reveal  these  entanglements  do  so 
without  a  clear  perception  of  the  spiritual  con- 
sequence. And  that  is  all  that  matters  in  the 
book,  the  picture  or  the  play.  That  also  is 
all  that  matters  in  the  transition  of  emotion  in 
real  life. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  fear  which  many  have  to 
take  themselves  seriously  that  drives  them  to 
the  other  extreme.  That  perhaps  is  why  audi- 


cr.ccs  will  crowd  the  theatre  to  see  a  sex  play 
that  is  utterly  wrong,  because  in  the  end  it 
makes  them  realize  what  nonsense  stage  sex 
really  is.  They  come  out  of  the  theatre  with 
a  keener  enjoyment  of  the  fresh  air,  the  steady 
calm  of  the  stars  overhead,  and  a  gradual  relief 
from  such  stifling  fiction.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  think  there  are  some  plays  that  so  fill  your 
spirit  with  the  glow  of  reserve,  that  you  want 
to  go  straight  home  and  enjoy  them  again  in 
silent  reverie.  A  few,  one  or  two  plays  of  this 
kind,  make  the  smouldering  fires  of  right  blaze 
up  cheerfully,  scattering  the  shadows  of  the 
heart.  It  depends  perhaps,  upon  how  old  you 
are,  how  green  the  logwood  of  your  emotions 
or  how  seasoned. 


LIKE  all  degrees  of  artistic  effort,  such 
plays  can  have  in  them,  and  do  have,  the 
miracle  of  sex;  sex  adapted  to  the  stage,  in 
its  true  relation  to  spirituality,  in  its  inspiring 
climaxes,  in  its  superb  final  curtain  that  leaves 
you  with  the  secret  prospect  of  a  great  adven- 
ture. These  are  the  plays  that  present  sex  in 
its  true  proportion  to  the  elemental  destiny 
of  all  human  beings.  They  are  so  rare,  and 
so  distinguished.  It  is  difficult  offhand,  to  re- 
member them,  to  tell  about  them,  respectfully. 
It  is,  however,  safe  to  assume  that  J.  M.  Barrie 
has  achieved  some  such  inspiring  impulse  in  his 
recent  play,  "Dear  Brutus."  In  it  he  has  merged 
the  miracle  of  sex,  wrapping  it  in  its  natural 
soft  blanket  of  tenderness,  like  a  baby.  In- 
stances of  this  sort  in  the  theatre  justify  the 
probability  that  stage  sex  is  not  a  red  glare 
but  a  subdued  intimate  light  that' gradually  re- 
veals hidden  mysteries  for  us.  Sex  has  been 
abused  chiefly  in  art:  in  life  it  is  more  often 
the  great  secret  of  happiness. 

But,  what  of  these  people,  who,  after  yielding 
to  the  spell  of  some  masterpiece  such  as  I  have 
indicated,  flock  to  the  cabarets,  after  the  thea- 
tre, where  stage  sex  is  again  thrust  upon  them 
in  glaring  falsehood  of  appeal?  No  one  can 
deny  that  the  cabaret  idea  rs  stage  sex,  although 
of  course,  this  is  not  admitted. 

If  it  were  not  for  that  Mephistopheles  of 
American  audiences,  the  T.  B.  M.  (The 
Tired  Business  Man)  the  cabaret  would  devolve 
itself  into  a  musical  programme  without  silk 
stockings  and  short  skirts.  It  is  he  who  escorts 
the  woman  to  the  cabaret  with  the  blind  notion 
that  she  enjoys  it.  She  doesn't!  She  is  only 
mildly  interested.  Endurance,  patience,  ami- 
ability are  the  three  Graces  that  attend  women 
who  go  to  shows  in  which  this  sort  of  stage 
sex  predominates.  There  is  very  little  surprise 
in  the  sex  problem  play  to  a  woman. 


SHE  knows  perfectly  well  that  the  outward 
romance  of  sex  is  almost  as  common  as 
the  simplest  rules  in  arithmetic,  and  she  knows 
the  rules.  There  is  no  mystery  in  stage  sex 
to  the  woman,  there  is  only  the  boredom  of  its 
everlasting  clap-trap  and  the  seriousness.  In 
the  wisdom  of  sex  she  dominates  the  average 


man.      Though    she    appears    to    lean    upon    his 
strength,   he   is   really  being  mothered   by  her. 

Fatigue  of  hopes  deferred  sends  people  to  the 
theatre  to  have  their  senses  stimulated ;  they 
find  on  the  stage  the  kind  of  'dream  they  want. 
But  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  helpful 
stimulus  in  an  appeal  to  the  sensuous,  to  the 
romance  that  is  worn  out,  to  the  philosophy  of 
the  man  who  is  out  at  elbows  and  the  man  who 
is  on  the  edge  of  crime. 


OFTEN  the  imagination  is  drawn  behind  the 
heavy  portiere  of  the  sex  idea  in  some 
plays,  too  obviously.  Plays  of  that  sort  are 
stage  sex  gone  wrong,  for  the  senile  touch  of 
an  old  hand  at  playmaking  is  the  worst  influ- 
ence in  art  because  the  discords  of  emotion  are 
harmonized  with  the  cunning  of  a  master  stroke. 

Then  there  are  innumerable  exhibitions  in  the 
theatres  that  could  be  marked  purpose  plays, 
chiefly  with  a  purpose  to  answer  the  call  of 
the  wild.  The  challenge  of  a  moose  in  the 
silent  forest  to  its  rival  is  a  text  of  passion 
we  may  all  allow,  but  the  challenge  which  these 
plays  make  to  the  dignity  and  force  of  sex 
is  the  challenge  of  one  neurasthenic  to  another. 
It  may  be  due  to  the  faults  of  our  bad  habits 
of  living  in  crowded  cities,  it  may  be  due  to 
the  careless  liberty  of  our  ideas  of  individual 
freedom  of  character,  it  may  be  a  matter  of 
sociality  that  is  quite  beyond  my  poor  gifts 
of  analysis,  but  there  is  at  times,  a  tendency 
in  the  theatre  to  exploit  sex  ideas  that  are 
in  reality  the  ideas  of  sex  anarchy.  Such  plays 
are  the  Bolsheviki  propaganda  of  passion. 

Then  there  are  the  more  harmless  attempts 
at  sex  compromise  in  the  theatre  in  plays  of  a 
sentimental,  sweet  peppermint  quality,  that  seem 
to  make  a  special  appeal  to  the  immature,  to 
the  inexperienced  theatregoer.  Yes,  there  is 
such  a  thing. 

The  shallow  plays  with  sex  attractions  are 
designed  for  the  timid  people  whose  thrills  are 
in  their  ankles.  That  deep  they  will  wade,  but 
no  deeper.  The  inexperienced  theatregoer  de- 
serves the  penalty  of  his  experience,  but  the 
theatre  is  a  rostrum  of  enormous  scope  and 
can  be  faithfully,  respectfully  sustained  in 
endeavors  to  lift  us  up  from  the  streets  of  a 
great  city  to  the  environment  of  something 
better  in  thought  and  idea. 

A  play  that  does  not  justify  an  ideal  in  the 
heart  and  the  mind  retards  the  dignity  of  our 
profession.  When  it  does  that  it  attacks  the 
future  of  the  American  stage,  because  it 
eliminates  the  work  of  the  most  distinguished 
actors  and  actresses  in  their  professional 
celebrity.  We  have  only  to  recall  the  names 
of  celebrated  men  and  women  of  the  theatre 
to  realize  that  they  have  always  been  associated 
with  inspiring  effort.  Their  plays  were  works 
of  art,  not  essays  on  sex.  None  of  them  could 
afford  to  place  themselves  in  expression  of  the 
trivial  appeal  of  a  sex  problem. 

These  convictions  are  only  those  of  an  actress 
of  course,  not  those  of  a  critic,  and  therefore 
they  are  perhaps  nearer  the  illusions  of  the 
theatre. 


[In  the  next  Issue  Hazel  Dawn  will  write  on  "Naughty  Parts  in  Naughty  Plays."] 
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.  being    bn  years    old. 

Her  last  birthday  and  her  ddbut  with 
the  Chicago  Opera  Company  occurred 
on  the  same  date 


Campbell 
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DOROTHY  AND  BETTY  ALLAN 

In  the  "Century  Midnight  Whirl"  on 
the  roof  of  the  Century  Theatre, 
these  dainty  misses  do  a  dance  in  im- 
itation of  the  Dolly  Sisters  that  is  as 
pretty  and  graceful  as  they  are 
themselves 


MILDRED  LA  CUE 


Full  of  fire,  vivacity  and  grace 

is    this    young    dancer    in    the 

musical  piece  "Sometime" 


Campbell 


CONSTANCE  BINNEY 


From  a  movie  favorite  to  an  impor- 
tant .place  in  the  "Ziegfeld  Nine 
o'clock  Revue"  is  an  unusual  step. 
Miss  Binney  played  one  of  the  leads 
in  the  film  play,  "Woman,"  and  now 
she  is  pirouetting  at  the  Danse  de 
Follies 


MATILDA  BOSS 


Apeda 


Among  vaudeville's  favorites  is 
this  classic  dancer  who  is  ap- 
pearing in  a  new  dancing  act 


BRIGHT   SPOTS   I  N   T  H  E   DANCE   WORLD 


ELECTRICITY-T 


3E  STY 


THIRTY  years  ago,  the  use  of  electricity 
on  the  stage  was  unknown  either  for 
lights  or  for  special  effects.  Today  the 
modern  theatre  is  equipped  with  all  of  the  latest 
contrivances  that  make  for  expediency,  and 
electricity  is  now,  not  only  the  chief  illuminant 
and  producer  of  mysterious  effects,  but  it  aspires 
to  be  the  modern  stage  artist. 

Perhaps  in  a  darkened  theatre  one  may  be 
watching  a  duel.  There  is  a  thrust  and  a  parry 
as  the  duel  starts  and  sparks  fly  from  the 
swords.  This  is  just  one  of  the  many  tricks  that 
electricity  does  on  the  stage.  These  vivid  sparks 
may  not  be  so  mysterious  after  all,  if  one  un- 
derstands that  the  two  actors  may  be  standing 
on  a  metal  plate  to  which  they  make  contact 
through  metal  heel  plates.  The  swords  may  be 
connected  by  a  concealed  flexible  cord  with  the 
metal  heel  plates,  and  the  source  of  current,  the 
house  lighting  circuit  connected  to  the  metal 
plates,  through  an  inductive  resistance  allowing 
about  10  amperes  to  flow  through  the  circuit 
when  the  swords  touch. 

A  storm  scene,  however,  gives  electricity  a 
real  opportunity  for  special  effects.  Here  midst 
the  howl  of  wind,  the  patter  of  raindrops,  comes 
a  blinding  flash  of  lightning.  For  example  in 
"King  Lear"  there  is  a  wonderful  storm  scene. 
A  bolt  of  lightning  darts  from  the  sky  and 
strikes  a  tree  at  the  left  of  the  stage.  There 
is  a  crash  and  where  the  tree  stood  previously, 
there  are  only  fragments. 

An  interested  audience  seldom  analyzes  such 
an  effect.  They  feel  the  thrill  and  the  excite- 
ment and  perhaps  would  declare  that  they  saw  a 
bolt  of  lightning.  The  bolt  may  consist  of  two 
concentric  cables,  not  insulated  and  carrying  cur- 
rent. The  cable  may  stretch  from  a  fly  gallery 
to  the  tree  and  on  a  dark  stage  it  would  be  in- 
visible. On  the  cable  rises  a  projecting  arm 
pulley  that  carries  carbon  contacts  to  scrape 
along  the  cable  thus  making  a  series  of  vivid 
flashes. 
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Several  years  ago,  some  of  the  more  pro- 
gressive American  producers,  stars  and  scenic 
artists  became  interested  in  the  improvement  of 
stage-lighting.  One  of  the  first  problems  under- 
taken was  that  of  overhead  illumination.  The 
European  device  of  a  sky  dome,  which  cannot 
be  transferred  from  one  structure  to  another, 
was  duplicated  by  a  clever  use  of  nitrogen  gas 
filled  lamps.  Newer  methods  discard  the  arc- 
light  and  the  several  types  of  the  nitrogen  lamp 
are  now  substituted. 

These  interesting  nitrogen  lamps  include  the 
standard  spot-light  fitted  with  1,000-watt  con- 
centrated filament  lamp ;  the  nitrogen  sciopticon 
for  producing  special  stage  effects  such  as  moving 
clouds ;  the  latest  type  of  open  box  light  with 
1,000-watt  lamp;  the  glass-lined  reflector  with 
1,000-watt  lamp  for  brilliant  flood  light  and  the 
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may  be  expected.  Bassett'i.  jnes,  tlylir  tonmating 
engineer  has  already  put  some  of  his  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  mobile  color  into  practice. 

In  the  year  1915,  and  in  co-operation  with 
Howard  Greenley,  the  result  of  some  years 
of  study  and  experience  was  incorporated  in 
the  setting  for  a  classic  pantomime,  "The  Dis- 
pute of  the  Muses,"  in  which  mobile  color  was 
used  as  background  for  dances.  This  result 
proved  that  "mobile  color"  is  not  only  a  possi- 
bility, it  is  a  practical  achievement.  By  the 
proper  co-ordination  of  suitable  lighting,  de- 
vices, with  scenery  material,  pigments  and  dyes, 
the  most  elaborate  color  play  can  be  produced 
and  with  no  very  great  difficulties.  Thus  light 
as  a  mobile  element  offers  an  artistic  medium 
for  the  realization  of  new  notes  of  beauty  in  the 
production  of  stage  effects. 


IMAGINARY  NOVELTIES  FOR  NEXT  SEASON 

By  HAROLD  SETON 


LEO    DITRICHSTEIN    is    to   appear    in    a 
play   entitled   "The   Great    Hater,"   as    he 
has    exhausted    the   possibilities    of    "The 
Great  Lover."     In  the  new   piece  there  will  be 
no  women  in  the  cast,  the  star  playing  the  part 
of   a   misogynist,   a   hermit   of   the   back-woods, 
teaching   the   art   of    woman-hating   to   the    few 
men  in  the  vicinity. 

Nora  Bayes  will  be  in  a  production  surrounded 
by  a  lot  of  people,  each  of  whom  will 
have  opportunities  to  prove  their  worth,  pre- 
venting the  star  from  being  the  whole  show.  This 
unusual  departure  will  be  watched  with  interest, 
and,  if  the  experiment  is  successful,  may  suggest 
a  permanent  policy  for  Miss  Bayes. 

Hartley  Manners  has  written  six  new  plays 
for  his  wife,  Laurette  Taylor.  These  will  be 


tried  out,  one  at  a  time,  until  a  hit  is  scored, 
then  the  remaining  productions  will  be  held  in 
reserve  for  future  use,  along  with  nine  other 
plays  by  Mr.  Manners  still  awaiting  a  presenta- 
tion. 

Marguerite  Clark  will  abandon  the  movies, 
and  will  return  to  the  speakies,  appearing  in  a 
repertoire  of  emotional  parts,  including  the  title- 
roles  in  "The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray,"  "The 
Notorious  Mrs.  Ebbsmith,"  and  "Camille."  Her 
leading  man  will  be  Jack  Pickford  whose  Ar- 
mand  ought  to  attract  attention. 

Tom  Wise  and  William  Courtenay  will  con- 
tinue their  partnership,  co-starring  in  "The 
Comedy  of  Errors."  As  the  two  Dromios  they 
ought  to  offer  original  characterizations  quite 
different  from  those  of  W.  H.  Crane  and  the 


late  Stuart  Robson.     This  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  season's  real  novelties. 

Julian  Eltinge  also  plans  to  appear  in  Shake- 
spearian productions,  essaying  the  roles  of  Juliet, 
Rosalind,  and  Katherine.  If  the  venture  proves 
successful,  he  will  also  appear  as  Ophelia,  Desde- 
mona,  and  Lady  Macbeth.  The  masculine  leads 
will  be  taken  by  Vesta  Tilley.  The  plays  will  be 
produced  under  the  direction  of  Houdini. 

Bertha  Kalich  has  been  engaged  by  Florenz 
Ziegfeld  Jr.  to  be  featured  in  a  new  "Follies" 
production.  Madame  Kalich  will  sing  and  dance. 
She  is  now  being  taught  singing  by  Mrs.  Castle 
and  dancing  by  Caruso.  Mr.  Ziegfeld  is  nego- 
tiating with  Robert  B.  Mantell  to  play  opposite 
Madame  Kalich  in  a  low  comedy  role  with  a 
pie-throwing  episode  suggested  by  the  movies. 
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All  that  is  necessary  to  complete  this  happy  family  group  is 
"Daddy"  P.  L.  Smith.  Perhaps  it  is  he  that  Marguerite  Sylva  and 
her  two  adorable  kiddies,  Daphne  and  Marguerite,  are  looking  for 


Campbell 

When  Belle  Story  is  not  singing  the 

prima  donna  rdle  in  "Everything"  at 

the   Hippodrome,  you  are  certain  to 

find  her  with  Baby  Arline 


Campbell 

"Bill"  is  the  reason  for  Mabel  Talia- 
ferro's  absence  from  the  stage.  But 
now  that  he  has  attained  the  mag- 
nificent age  of  nine  months,  his 
mother  will  be  seen  shortly  in  a  new 
play.  In  real  life,  Miss  Taliaferro  is 
Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Carrigan 


Fairchild 

Valli  Valli  and  her  husband,  Louis 
Dreyfus,     have     respectfully     ac- 
corded center  stage  to  little  Valli 
Victoria 


ACTRESSES 
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THE  HOSPITAL  THEAT! 

Soldiers'  wounds  made  less  painful 
by    magic    oj    stage    entertainment 

By  LOUISE  CLOSSER  HALE 


WHAT  would  most  perplex  an  early 
Cssar  in  these  days  were  he  granted 
a  return  down — or  up — to  eartli  ? 

The  clash  of  arms?  Not  an  early  Qesar.  The 
marching  of  countless  cohorts?  So  in  propor- 
tion did  they  march  in  his  brief  hour.  The 
wealth  of  young  spilled  blood?  No,  he  was 
acquainted  with  this  liberal  expenditure  of  life. 
Pageantry  he  knew  and  the  triumphant  music 
of  victory. 

So  I  think  what  would  really  have  set  him 
rumpling  the  wreath  upon  his  brow  would  be 
the  vast  care  that  is  given  a  fighting  army  when 
it  can  no  longer  fight. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  one-legged  Roman 
soldier  in  a  toga,  but  if  the  ravages  of  war  did 
leave  the  lad  one-legged,  he  was  probably  sell- 
ing the  equivalent  for  matches  near  the  forum, 
or  watching  humbly  outside  the  Coliseum  as  a 
litter  brought  his  emperor  to  the  royal  games 
within.  That  is,  of  course,  if  those  of  Caesar's 
legions  recovered  from  the  rotting  of  their 
mangled  limbs,  and  they  left  the  battlefield. 

Today  a  man's  usefulness  to  himself  is  not 
allowed  to  lessen  from  the  moment  of  his  first 
wound.  He  is  brought  back  to  life  by  all  that 
keen  science  and  tender  nursing  can  do  for  an 
ailing  body  and  during  the  period  his  mind  is 
not  allowed  to  brood  from  lack  of  recreation 
upon  the  Things  That  Might  Have  Been,  which 
— indeed— Might  Have  Been  no  improvement  on 
the  Things  That  Are  and  Are  To  Be. 


IT  is  the  soldiers  today 
who  go  into  the  Coli- 
seum to  see  the  games.  It 
is  the  Caesars  and  their 
counsellors  who  sit  in 
offices  and  devise  plans  for 
the  welfare  of  the  men. 

To  be  sure,  we  are  not 
all  Caesars,  we  do  not  all 
sit  in  high  places,  but  it 
seems  to  me  as  an  observ- 
er that  the  continual  pro- 
viding of  wise  diversion 
for  those  restless  in  mind, 
while  weak  in  body,  is  no 
mean  task. 

The  emotional  reward  is 
for  the  other  fellow. 

I  recently  heard  a  woman 
who  was  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the 
Stage  Women's  War  Re- 
lief, deploring  that  she  had 
not  talked  with  a  dozen 
soldiers,  or  seen  a  camp  or 
hospital,  for  the  reason 

that  her  best  job  seemed  to  be  confined  to  a 
small,  squared  space  in  a  city  loft — a  telephone 
at  her  desk — a  stenographer  by  her  side — and 
a  heart  full  of  pity  for  further  equipment. 

Yet  through  her  organization's  co-operation 
with  the  Red  Cross,  hundreds  of  entertainments 
had  been  sent  to  camps  and  hospitals,  thousands 
of  songs  had  been  sung  which  she  had  never 
heard — myriads  of  stories  told  which  never 
reached  her  ears.  She  got  no  further  in  the 
joy  a  soldier  found  by  this  offering  from  the 


theatre  than  the  telephone  which  sought  out  the 
artists  for  such  programmes. 

'We  need  go  back  no  further  than  old  Geor- 
gian ghost  or  a  pinched  Cromwellian,  or  one  of 
our  own  Puritans,  to  imagine  their  sensations 
could  they  see  this  great  mother  of  all  charities 
(working  under  the  sacred  emblem  of  the  Red 
Cross)  co-operating  in  sympathy  with  those  who 
were  once  looked  upon  as  strolling  vagabond?. 
When  we  hear  that  human  nature  is  not  improv- 
ing— that  the  brow  is  not  broadening  or  belief 
widening — let  us  think  of  this  anomaly. 

1  here  is  something  of  pathos  in  the  emblem 
which  these  women  of  the  stage  chose  for  their 
work  in  war  relief.  It  is  a  Crusader's  Cross — 
and,  truly,  when  they  slipped  from  their  stage 
finery  into  their  white  working  garb,  they  were 
faring  forth  upon  something  of  the  great  adven- 
turing of  the  early  seekers  after  a  hidden  hal- 
lowed Thing.  What  the  stage  found  was  a  use- 
fulness that  lay  not  fat  from  home,  and  one 
of  their  most  important  contributions  to  our 
army  has  been  the  amassing  of  talent  and  the 
continued  sending  out  of  programmes  to  the 
hospitals. 

The  process  is  simple — the  Red  Cross  worker 
in  charge  of  the  recreation  of  the  great  debarka- 
tion hospitals  asks  for  a  show  ( The  Red  Cross 
have  grown  theatrical  in  their  expressions)  the 
time,  the  place — the  audience  are  furnished  by 
them  and  the  Staee  Women's  War  Relief  puts 
together  the  programme  and  the  show  goes  on  ns 


Woman's  War  Relief,  in  order  to  get  past  the 
giant  at  the  door.  I  could  not  explain  that  I 
merely  sat  at  a  desk  all  day — it  would  not  seem 
to  him  a  legitimate  part  of  the  performance. 
The  hall  is  long  and  low,  but  we  are  hoping  to 
luhd  a  better  one — and  those  of  the  wounded 
who  cannot  see  far  back  stand  -along  the  pas- 
sage. This,  as  it  leads  to  the  stage,  has  some- 
thing of  the  magic  of  the  stage  entrance  with  a 
new  and  pleasing  variety  of  Stage  Door  John- 
nies, blocking  the  way.  It  is  on  such  occasions 
that  a  lady  with  gray  hair  wishes  vehemently 
that  she  were  young  again  not  for  herself  (not 
entire)  but  that  the  boys  may  have  a  must  sat- 
isfactory evening. 

However,  any  kind  of  a  boy  likes  any  kind 
of  a  woman — in  a  hospital.  One  notices  that 
soldiers  never  speak  first,  but  speak  a  great  deal 
when  encouraged. 

"Can  you  see  all  right '"."  I  asked  one  with  a 
foot  wound,  longing  to  bring  him  a  chair,  but 
wanting  him  to  realize  that  he  was  as  much  a 
cavalier  as  ever. 

"Can  see  fine.  Won't  you  rest  yoah  coat, 
lady?" 

"Ah,  from  the  south  ?" 

"Carolina,  yes  ma'am." 

One  could  not  ask  him  which  Carolina.  There 
was  only  one  to  him. 

"This  heah's  the  first  troupe  I've  seen  in  seven 
months.  They  do  shine  !" 

Two     little     girls     twinkled     on     the     stage. 


mini  n»i  mi 
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Brown  Bi 


"The  great  performers  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  footlights" 

smoothly  as  though  run  on  the  wheels  of  the 
great  vaudeville  houses.  Indeed,  much  of  the 
talent  comes  through  the  generosity  of  vaude- 
ville managers.  If  there  are  dressing  rooms, 
the  girls  put  on  evening  frocks,  for  that  pleases 
the  boys — and  we  always  have  as  much  girl 
talent  as  we  can  secure.  They  like  "skirts," 
and,  incidentally,  patriotic  songs  bore  them. 

I  came  into  the  Grand  Palace,  or  Debarka- 
tion Hospital  No.  5,  the  other  night  dishonestly 
professing  to  be  an  entertainer  for  the  Stage 


HEY  had  hurried  over 
from  the  Winter  Gar- 
den before  their  perform- 
ance, and  the  men  were  of- 
fering every  inducement  by 
their  applause  for  two  luck- 
less singers  to  lose  their 
Winter  Garden  jobs. 

I  wondered  if  the  bigr 
audience  waiting  over  on 
Broadway  would  be  ap- 
peased if  a  stage  manager 
stepped  before  the  curtain 
and  offered  an  explanation 
of  the  delay— 

"We  know  they're  late, 
but  they  are  singing  to  the 
soldiers." 

QL'IEN   SABE? 
The  lad  on  the  other  side 
of  me  shifted   in  pain. 

"When  did  you  get  it?'" 
I  inquired.  They  all  know 
what  "When  did  you  get 
it"  means. 

An  expression  of  disgust 
crossed  his  face.  ''Two  days. 

after  the  armistice  was  signed,"  he  snorted.  "A 
fool  friend  of  mine  was  cleanin'  his  gun." 
We  laughed  and  he  hitched  along.  The  soldier 
next  to  me  whispered,  "He's  lyin' — he  got  that 
wound  in  the  Wood." 

The  captain  of  the  entertainment  for  the 
night,  a  pretty  woman  with  gleaming  clothes 
upon  her,  which  "They"  like,  came  toward  me. 
"The  actors  are  all  here,  but  the  trained  dogs 
and  the  midget."  "Boys,  you  keep  an  eye  out 
for  the  coming  of  the  midget." 
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RUTH        ST.        DENIS 

Wearing  the  throne  costume  in  the  "Dance  of  Theodora,  Empress 
of  Byzantium."  Miss  St.  Denis  was  seen  recently  at  the  Palace 
Theatre  in  a  series  of  picturesque  and  colorful  dances  in 
which  her  terpsichorean  art  was  given  splendid  opportunities 


The  Stage  Door  Johnnies  felt  the  importance 
of  the  command— men  who  had  fought  for  us 
at  Chateau-Thierry,  were  anxiously  assuming  a 
more  enormous  task — looking  for  the  trained 
dogs  AND  the  midget. 

A  whispered  "Could  the  dogs  a"  et  him?"  An 
answer :  "Naw.  Didn't  she  say  they  wuz 
trained?" 

A  great  headliner  with  her  Jazz  Band  sent  the 
audience  to  hurrahing  with  joy,  and  calling  for. 
their  favorite  songs.  Before  the  war  a  lot  of  us 
had  supped  together  on  one  of  those  lonesome 
nights  in  a  Middle  West  town.  We  were  admit- 
ting our  ambitions  then — they  seem  slight  now. 
The  great  headliner's  decision  was  swift  and 
positive.  "I  am  going  to  marry  and  I  am  going 
to  quit  the  business,  and  have  a  lot  of  boys." 
Well,  she  hadn't  married  and  she  hadn't  quit 
the  business,  but  I  looked  around  me — she  had 
''a  lot  of  boys." 

A  boy  of  about  twenty-three  sat  on  my  right, 
he  was  an  American  through  and  through.  Be- 
fore he  became  a  soldier,  he  worked  in  a  steel 
factory  in  New  Jersey  and  lived  in  a  boarding 
house.  His  associates  were  mostly  boys  and  his 
idea  of  women  was  unconsciously  formed  from 
the  landlady  who  was  too  busy  to  be  kind,  too 
busy  to  be  really  clean  and  too  busy  keeping  the 
house  in  order  to  always  keep  her  temper  in 
order. 

Then  the  boy  went  to  war,  he  fought  and 
fought  valiantly  in  the  battle  of  Chateau-Thierry. 
He  was  taken  unconscious  to  Base  Hospital  No. 
3,  and  later  when  his  wounds  healed  sufficiently 
he  was  brought  back  to  his  country  and  put  in 
the  hospital. 

When  I  saw  him  there  he  told  me  in  simple 
words  his  story.  He  said :  "I  was  lying  there 
in  the  cot  when  the  Germans  started  to  bomb 
that  hospital,  my  leg  was  hurt  and  I  couldn't 


walk;  that  wonderful  lady,  the  Red  Cross  nurse, 
was  coming-  over  to  help  me  get  out  of  the  hos- 
pital, when  a  piece  of  shrapnel  about  seven 
inches  long  hit  her  on  the  side  of  the  head  and 
she  died  right  there. 

"When  I  saw  what  had  happened  I  wanted  tu 
die  too.  She  was  such  a  lovely  lady,  she  never 
was  cross  and  no  matter  what  had  to  be  done, 
she  was  always  glad  to  do  it,  and  was  always 
cheerful,  and  we  all  loved  her  so  much.  She 
was  like  a  sister  and  she  did  more  work  and 
\vas  kinder  about  it  than  anyone  I  have  ever 
known  before.  It  would  have  been  so  much  bet- 
ter if  the  shrapnel  had  hit  me,  instead  of  that 
Red  Cross  lady  doing  so  much  good  for  all  of 
us. 

"But,"  continued  the  soldier  boy,  "I  shall  al- 
ways remember  that  lady,  no  matter  whatever 
happens  to  me." 

The  simple  and  sincere  admiration  of  this  boy 
for  the  Red  Cross  nurse  who  had  been  so  ruth- 
lessly killed  at  her  post  was  a  great  tribute  to 
womankind  as  a  whole.  She  was  a  revelation  to 
him,  and  from  the  time  of  this  experience  a  new 
feeling  towards  American  womanhood  was  born 
in  this  boy. 

The  programme  swung  along.  The  Red  Cross 
authorities  came  for  the  men  who  had  to  go 
early  to  bed,  and  showed  a  disinclination  to  note 
the  time.  "Scotty"  put  up  an  argument,  but  he 
went.  (Oh,  the  discipline  of  war!)  A  fine  fel- 
low with  his  leg  gone  crouched  down  behind  a 
pillar  hoping  to  put  off  the  evil  hour.  He  smiled 
up  at  me  "Haven't  discovered  me  yet — I'm  not 
all  here."  The  crowd  was  blocking  his  vision. 
He  could  not  stand  and  I  was  sick  with  pity, 
but  dared  not  show  it.  (Oh,  the  discipline  of 
war !) 

"I'm  afraid  you  cannot  see  the  show,"  I  ven- 
tured. He  did  not  answer  at  first — His  eyes 


seemed  to  embrace  a  far  picture.  It  was  not  in 
our  little  theatre.  Unconsciously  he  touched  his 
stump.  "I've  seen  a  show — a  big  one,"  was  his 
reply. 

A  tremor  ran  along  the  line  of  the  stage  door 
Johnnies — the  dogs  had  come !  And  there  was 
a  slight  distraction  from  the  famous  star  on  the 
stage.  All  of  us  were  relieved,  and  we  passed 
along  the  dog  boxes  respectfully.  A  village  wit 
from  Indiana  put  on  his  glasses  and  inspected  the 
floor  solemnly  in  his  effort  to  find  the  midget. 
As  for  myself,  I  was  impatient  of  the  airs  of 
Lilliputians — keeping  an  army  in  gray  pajamas 
waiting.  Yet,  when  he  came  he  gave  me  a 
thought  that  I  trust  occurs  to  many  of  those 
entertainers  who  have  ceaselessly  assisted  us 
with  their  gift. 

Through  the  thunderous  acclamation  accorded 
the  trained  dog  act  his  little  voice  piped  in  my 
ear.  He  had  climbed  a  chair  as  he  waited  for 
his  turn,  and  the  two  of  us  were  looking  out 
upon  that  strange  audience  of  dressing  gowns. 

"It  appears  to  me,"  said  he  most  didactically, 
"that  these  boys  are  giving  the  show  to  us." 

"So,  how?" 

"It  appears  to  me  that  the  great  performers 
are  on  the  other  side  of  the  footlights." 

And  from  a  Midget ! 

We  went  out  in  the  brisk  cold  of  the  night. 
A  long  line  of  ambulances  were  unloading  their 
patients  in  the  court  at  the  rear.  The  red  em- 
blem of  mercy  flamed  upon  the  khaki-colored 
surfaces  of  the  cars. 

The  actresses  of  the  evening  waited  as  they 
passed,  and  as  I  stood  with  them,  it  came  to  me: 

What  would  be  the  greatest  mystery  of  all  to 
an  early  Caesar — a  very  early  Caesar,  if  he  were 
revisiting  the  earth? 

It  would  be  the  sacred  significance  of  the 
Cross  itself. 


WITH  THE  ARGONNE  PLAYERS 

Howard  Greer  writes  interesting  account  of 
the  most  popular  soldier-actors   in   France 


IF  the  world  war  can  be  said  to  have  anything 
to  its  credit,  it  is  that  it  brought  into  close 
contact  and  comradeship  not  only  the  people 
of  all  races,  but  also  men  of  all  classes,  crafts 
and  trades.  Howard  Greer,  the  well-known  de- 
signer, whose  clever  sketches  of  feminine  cos- 
tumes in  the  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  will  be  re- 
membered, went  to  France  with  the  A.  E.  F. 
as  a  member  of  a  machine  gun  corps.  When  not 
engaged  in  strafing  the  Boche,  Private  Greer 
helped  organize  the  Argonne  Players,  one  of  the 
best  known  and  most  popular  of  the  theatrical 
troupes  formed  to  make  the  doughboy  forget  his 
troubles.  The  following  letter  from  Private 
Greer.  describing  the  work  of  the  players  at  the 
front,  will  be  read  with  interest  as  coming  from 
a  contributor  to  the  magazine  to  its  readers : 

"We  are  all  indeed  glad  that  the  war  is  over, 
but  the  end  came  so  suddenly — it  was  like  a  blow- 
in  the  face,  and  we  all  staggered  about  No- 
Man's  Land  in  a  sort  of  stupor  for  several  days 
after  hostilities  ceased. 

"Then  the  sun  began  to  shine  in  earnest.  Our 
little  theatrical  unit  was  reorganized  and  we 
toured  the  large  A.  E.  F.  centers,  including 
Chaumont,  Tours,  Bourges,  Bordeaux,  St. 
Nazaire  and  Nantes. 

"Then  came  Paris !  Our  'representation'  had 
been  whipped  into  excellent  shape  and  we  were 


quite  triumphant  in  the  French  capital.  Even 
the  Boulevard  papers  lauded  us.  Now  we  are 
the  most  popular  soldier  organization  here. 

"When  President  Wilson  came  to  Paris,  our 
lieutenant  began  immediately  upon  a  plan  that 
seemed  too  stupendous  for  us  to  even  hope  that 
it  might  be  realized.  But  it  was  achieved — and 
last  Thursday  night,  at  the  Theatre  des  Champs 
Elysees,  we  gave  a  special  performance  to  Pres- 
ident and  Mrs.  Wilson,  President  and  Mme. 
Poincare,  the  three  Field  Marshals  of  France, 
Premier  Clemenceau,  Lloyd  George  and  Bonar 
Law,  Sir  Henry  White,  Generals  Pershing  and 
Tasker  Bliss,  and  practically  all  the  members  of 
the  Peace  Conference  and  the  press  delegation. 
I  sent  Elinor  Glyn  a  box,  and  she  came  with 
two  lords,  some  ladies,  a  marquis,  an  English 
general  and  a  couple  of  duchesses ! 

"My  duties  have  been  to  see  that  the  'leading 
lady'  is  properly  dressed,  and  also,  to  do  posters 
for  advertising.  I  took  my  sketches  to  the  Paris 
house  of  Lucile.  The  results  are  much  nicer 
from  the  front  than  one  might  expect.  With  two 
evening  gowns,  two  tea  gowns,  a  luxuriant  set  of 
lingerie  and  two  gorgeous  evening  cloaks,  he 
might  easily  be  envied  by  many  a  prima  donna. 

"The  Argonne  Players  are  planning  to  give  a 
series  of  performances  when  we  get  back  to  New 
York.  Percy  Helton  is  with  us — the  chap  who 


did  'Young  America,'  The  Miracle  Man' — and 
'Peter  Grimm'  with  Mr.  Warfield.  Stuart  Sage 
is  also  along— the  juvenile  of  'Old  Lady  31." 
And  then  there's  Rollin  Grimes,  who  may  be  re- 
membered in  'Love  o'  Mike,'  '90  in  the  Shade'  and 
'The  Girl  Who  Smiles.' 

"We  also  have  a  merelous  tenor,  Mario  Ro- 
dolfi — who  is  surely  going  to  become  very  well 
known  soon  after  we  return  to  America.  Our 
twenty-piece  orchestra  has  representatives  from 
the  Damrosch  Orchestra,  the  Russian  Symphony, 
Sousa's  Band  and  The  Rialto  Orchestra. 

"All  in  all,  we  form  a  most  interesting  troupe. 
The  female  impersonator  could  fill  a  big  place 
on  the  American  stage.  He  is  very  slight,  with 
the  combined  grace  of  Mrs.  Castle  and  Dorothy 
Dickson,  and  he  carries  clothes  like  a  Dolores. 
His  name  is  Harry  Cahill — and  he  never  at- 
tempted female  impersonations  until  he  joined 
the  L'nited  States  Army. 

"What  strange  places  one  finds  one's  metier 
in,  riest  ce  pas? 

"I  saw  nearly  every  production  in  Paris — even 
to  the  funny  little  revue  at  the  'Abri' — and  I 
spent  much  time  at  tea — in  the  Ritz  and  Meurice, 
watching  the  smart  women  dawdling  with  ropes 
of  pearls,  ivory  cigaret-holders  and  platinum- 
and-diamond  sugar  boxes. 

"Paris  is  a  lovely  place !" 
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Photos  ll'liite         Hamilton  Revelle,  Irene  Haisman  and  Georges  Renavent 
Georges  Durand  refuses  his  consent  to  the  young 
lovers'  marriage  and  both  are  defiant 


Mrs.  Fiske,  Frederic  Burt  and  Hamilton  Revelle 
Pere   Andr6  tries   to  patch  up   the  quarrel   between 
Mis'    Nelly    and    her    fianc6    of    twenty    years    ago 


Irene  Haisman  GeorgeB  Renavent  Frederic  Burt  Mrs.  Fiske  Zola  Talma 

Georges  brings  in  the  woman  to  whom  he  claims  his  son  is  married.     In    tlus    way    he    hopes    to 
separate  his  son  and  Mis'  Nelly's  niece,  in  "Mis'  Nelly  of  N'Orleans,"  at  Henry  Miller's  Theatre 


Hamilton  Revelle 


Mrs.  Fiske 

Pere   Andr£   drinks   a   toast    to   Mis' 
Nelly,  the  fairest  woman  in  N'Orleans 


are 


Mrs.  Fiske 

The   quarrels    mended,   both   couples    are 
again    affianced     and     all    ends    happily 


MRS.    FISKE    IN    A    DELIGHTFUL    COMEDY    OF    SOUTHERN    MANNERS 


THE  GREATEST  IMAGIST  OF  THE  THEATRE 

Discouraged  in  London,    Gordon  Craig 
finally    compel    recognition   in    Florence 

By  GERTRUDE   LINNELL 


PICTURE  to  yourself  a  little  summer  resort 
in  Italy,  the  name  Forte  del  .Marmi,  some 
fifteen  years  ago,  before  the  world  grew 
used  to  mad  folk  with  long  hair  who  did  odd 
things.  Picture  to  yourself  a  pavilion,  built  out 
over  the  blue  Mediterranean  waters,  in  which 
every  evening  during  the  warm  months  people 
gather  in  quite  an  informal  way,  to  dance  and 
chat  and  eat  ices.  The  dance  music  is  unos- 
tentatiously furnished  by  a  hand  organ. 

It  is  not  a  fashionable  pavilion,  not  patronized 
1-v  tlie  smartest  set  of  the  place,  but  quite  nice 
for  all  that,  and  frequented  by  quite  nice  peo- 
ple, well-dressed  people,  in  thin  summer  frocks, 
lazily  waving  fans,  and  discussing  the  salad  they 
had  for  dinner,  and  who  would  be  up  in  the  next 
election,  and  what  the  weather  would  be  like 
to-morrow.  Mostly  Italians  from  near-by  cities, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  middle-aged  maiden  ladies 
from  Boston,  Kansas  City,  and  Liverpool.  They 
are  a  conservative  and  well-behaved  but  quite 
gay  company,  and  from  the  vantage-point  of 
tlie  outside,  they  seem  very  inviting. 

Suddenly  a  tall,  handsome  figure  appears  in 
the  doorway,  clad  in  green  pajamas  and  sandals. 
He  wears  his  hair  long,  without  a  hat.  There 
is  consternation  and  horror  on  every  conserva- 
tive Italian  face,  and  the  old  maids  from  Boston 
and  Kansas  City  are  quite  positive  that  such  a 
thing  could  never  happen  at  home. 


THERE  is  almost  an  uproar — the  handsome 
fisnire  in  the  green  pajamas  is  about  to  be 
ejected.  '  Being  a  sensitive  person  he  realizes 
that  something  must  be  done  if  he  is  to  enjoy 
the  delights  of  the  place.  He  steps  gracefully, 
politely,  and  gravely  up  to  the  most  proper 
dowager  in  sight, 
and  offers  her  his 
arm.  Amazed,  not 
quite  understand- 
ing, perhaps  a  lit- 
tle pleased,  she 
rises,  takes  it,  and 
together  they  move 
off,  gravely  and 
serenely  leading  a 
grand  march.  A 
second  figure  in 
pajamas  appears, 
ready  to  follow  if 
afraid  to  lead,  and 
selecting  the  next 
most  correct  old 
lady,  follows  the 
first  couple.  Some- 
one else  enters 
into  the  spirit  of 
the  idea,  and  falls 
in  behind,  and  the 
day  is  saved. 
Round  and  round 
they  march, 
through  figure 
after  figure  until 
thev  finish  in  a 


The  next  morning  that  particular  pavilion  is 
famous  all  over  Italy.  Evening  after  evening 
the  place  is  crowded  with  people  hoping  to  see 
the  mad  genius,  Gordoli  Craig,  come  to  a  dance 
in  his  pajamas.  Why  did  he  do  it?  Simply 
because  his  only  suit  of  white  ducks  was  soiled 
and  he  couldn't  find  a  laundress !  He  couldn't 
find  a  room  either,  the  place  being  crowded,  so 
he  and  his  co-workers,  refusing  to  go  back  to 
the  heat  of  Florence,  slept  in  the  sand,  and 
worked  during  the  day  under  umbrellas.  Of 
course,  the  first  night  they  didn't  get  much 
sleep,  as  the  housed  population  insisted  upon 
investigating  them,  but  after  a  few  days  they 
ceased  to  be  curiosities,  anil  thereafter  they 
worked  in  peace  for  the  rest  of  the  summer. 


IN  the  winter,  during  the  time  he  lived  in 
Florence,  Craig  and  his  fellow-artists  lived 
and  worked  in  an  old  monastery  just  outside  of 
Florence,  sleeping,  in  the  beginning,  on  the 
floor,  on  piles  of  shavings,  their  only  heat  from 
charcoal  braziers,  and  fires  of  more  shavings. 
They  paid  their  debts  when  they  had  money, 
and  begged  and  borrowed  when  they  had  none, 
mostly,  of  course,  being  true  lovers  of  art,  they 
had  none.  Craig's  largest  source  of  income  at 
that  time  was  derived  from  the  checkers  in  a 
certain  famous  cafe  in  Florence.  Boxwood 
checkers,  large  and  round,  with  an  excellent 
smooth  back  for  engraving.  "The  Guild  of 
Wood  Engravers  of  San  Leonardo"  they  called 
themselves,  a  guild  of  which  Craig  was  the 
Lord  and  Master,  obeyed,  feared  and  loved. 
Every  evening,  sitting  in  the  cafe,  surrounded 
by  idolatrous  worshippers,  he  would  teach  some 


Dance,   improvised 
on    the    spot. 


rollicking  Barn 

From  "Towards  a  New  Theatre,"  by  E.  G.  Craig. 

Gordon  Craig's  setting  for  Act  1,  Scene  2,  of  the  "white"  "Hamlet," 
at    the    Moscow    Art    Theatre,    which    was    a    European     sensation 


rich  Italian,  or  perhaps,  if  he  were  lucky,  two  or 
three,  to  engrave  on  the  backs  of  the  checkers. 
They  made  themselves  book-plates,  letter-heads, 
designs,  and — just  engraved,  but  paid  Craig  for 
teaching  them. 

That  was  nearly  fifteen  years  ago,  after  he 
had  produced  Five  comic  operas,  and  one  serious 
nativity  play  in  London ;  enough,  one  would 
think,  to  have  established  to-day's  greatest 
creative  gtnius  of  the  theatre  beyond  the  point 
where  he  needed  the  money  to  be  got  from 
teaching  chance  cafe  acquaintances  to  engrave 
book-plates  on  the  backs  of  checkers,  but  from 
the  first  London  opposed  him.  From  the  stage 
hands  up  through  the  very  backers  and  "angels" 
the  theatrical  world  united  to  exclude  him.  They 
resented  his  iconoclastic  ideas,  for  which  they 
can  hardly  be  blamed.  Being  poor,  and  having 
many  friends  anxious  to  help  him,  he  employed 
them  as  amateur  stage  hands,  with  the  result 
that  when  lie  went  into  a  theatre  to  put  on  a 
production  he  found  blown-out  plugs  in  the  fuse- 
boxes,  tangled  lines,  dust  and  disorder  every- 
where. Undismayed,  though  probably  cursing, 
he  and  his  friends  again  and  again  spent  days 
and  nights  restoring  order. 

The  professional  actors  hated  him  because  he 
found  them  untractable  and  unwilling  to  accept 
his  ideas. 


HE  substituted  amateurs  at  first,  but  finding 
them  incapable,  if  willing,  he  finally  re- 
verted to  puppets.  After  his  views  had  been 
given  a  little  publicity  no  professional  actor 
would  work  for  him,  or,  ostensibly  working 
for  him,  would  really  work  against  him. 

The  managers 
hated  him  because, 
managing,  himself, 
he  reversed  their 
time-honored  de- 
cisions, and  called 
them  fools  and 
idiots  when  they 
persisted  misun- 
derstanding and 
refusing  his  ideas. 
They  would  not 
let  him  hire  thea- 
tres, and  called 
him  mad. 

Finally  he  went 
to  Berlin  on  the 
invitation  of  Pro- 
fessor Max  Rein- 
hardt,  where  he 
worked  with  him, 
establishing  Rein- 
hardt's  Theatre. 
Later,  after  Craig 
had  gone  to  Flor- 
ence to  try  to 
work  out,  under  a 
warmer  sky,  the 
ideas  that  London 
scorned,  Reinhardt 
took  back  those 


same     ideas,     and 
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(Below) 
GRACE  VALENTINE 

Who,  as  the  little  movie-mad  mannequin,  is 
now  being  featured  in  "Lombard!,  Ltd." 
Frederic  and  Fanny  Hatton  are  at  present 
engaged  in  writing  a  new  comedy  entitled 
"Madame  Sappho"  for  this  clever  little  come- 
dienne, in  which  she  will  be  seen  on  Broadway 
next  fall 


In  L.  Hill 


ALICE  BRADY 

This  talented  daughter  of  William  A.  Brady 
has  come  rapidly  to  the  front.  She  is  one  of 
this  season's  newly-risen  stars.  From  singing 
the  leading  soprano  r&les  in  the  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  operas  to  playing  heavy  emotional 
parts  is  a  long  jump,  but  Miss  Brady  has 
bridged  it  successfully.  Her  skillful  acting  in 
"Forever  After"  has  done  much  toward  carry- 
ing that  piece  to  success 


Photo  C'  Smith  Gardner 


REIGNING     FAVORITES     ON     AND     OFF     B  R  O  A  D  W  A  Y 


put  on  Craig's  productions,  line  for  line,  and 
color  for  color,  for  the  very  managers  who  had 
turned  Craig  away  time  after  time.  They  were 
huge  successes.  Packing  the  theatres  to  the 
doors,  London  vindicated  Craig  in  Reinhardt's 
name. 

Craig,  working  madly  in  Florence  to  earn  a 
living  and  develop  his  ideas  at  the  same  time, 
was  moved  to  tears  and  laughter — and  stimulated 
to  fresh  efforts.  Terribly  nervous  and  high- 
strung,  with  this  proof  of  the  ultimate  success 
that  awaited  him,  he  got  the  ear  of  Eleonora 
Duse,  who  listened  not  only  respectfully  but  de- 
lightedly. Great  artist  that  she  is,  she  recog- 
nized in  Craig  a  kindred  spirit,  a  brother  in 
genius,  and  promptly  engaged  him  to  put  on 
for  her  a  production  of  Ibsen's  "Rosmersholm." 
He  combed  Florence  for  scene  painters,  stage 
carpenters,  stage  hands,  only  to  find  that  there 
were  none  to  be  had.  All  Italian  theatricals  start 
from  Naples,  or  Milan,  and  there  are  no  men  to 
be  found  familiar  with  the  theatre  outside  of 
those  cities.  Again  he  called  together  his  friends 
and  they  built  the  stuff  with  the  help  of  ordinary 
carpenters,  of  paper  and  lathe,  and  painted  it 
with  quartets  of  brushes  tied  to  mop  handles. 
Two  plumbers  temporarily  out  of  jobs  managed 
the  lime  lights,  in  lieu  of  electricity,  and,  slowly, 


Craig,  speaking  through  an  interpreter,  working 
under  every  difficulty,  staged  the  production.  It 
ran  for  three  weeks  in  Florence — a  long  run, 
for  Florence  is  a  small  city  with  a  large,  poor 
population.  Probably  every  able-bodied  person 
with  the  price  of  a  seat  in  or  near  the  city  saw 
the  Duse-Craig  "Rosmersholm."  Craig  was  suc- 
cessful at  last.  He  was  going  on  tour  with 
Duse,  to  Milan,  Nice,  Marseilles — all  over  Europe 
— working  as  they  traveled  on  other  plays.  The 
programme  was  a  large  one.  but  promised  every 
chance  of  success — the  most  popular  actress  on 
the  continent  staged  by  the  greatest  imagist  of 
the  theatre ! 

Craig  stayed  behind  the  company  a  few  hours, 
in  Florence ;  Duse  went  to  Pisa,  where  the  thea- 
tre was  a  little  smaller  than  the  one  in  Florence 
and  the  scenery  didn't  fit  very  well.  The  stage 
manager  told  Duse ;  she  said.  "Don't  bother  me, 
do  what  is  necessary."  So,  Craig  arrived,  and 
found  six  feet  cut  off  the  bottom  of  his  carefully 
planned  scenery.  Ornament  that  should  have 
been  above  the  actors'  heads  reached  to  their 
shoulders ;  his  carefully-got  feeling  of  exagger- 
ated height  was  gone,  his  huge  portal  an  ordinary 
door.  Furious,  he  rushed  to  Duse,  and  impolitely 
told  her  that  she  was  no  artist ;  she  retorted  that 
he  was  no  gentleman  and  they  parted. 


Craig  went  back  to  Florence  to  start  there  his 
school  of  the  theatre,  his  two  magazines,  The 
Mask,  and  The  Marionnette,  and  to  work  on  the 
production  that  brought  him  finally,  so  late  as 
1911,  the  success  and  recognition  that  had  so 
long  been  denied  him — the  "White"  Hamlet  at 
the  Moscow  Art  Theatre.  At  last  all  Europe 
rang  with  applause.  He  had  been  working  on 
"Hamlet"  since  he  was  a  boy.  He  had  played 
it  countless  times  himself.  His  conception  of 
the  part  was  a  figure  in  black,  walking  through 
a  white  play  to  his  doom,  and  at  the  end,  the 
world,  uncaring,  clanging  about  its  business 
again.  A  great  success !  He  had  become  at  last 
a  big  figure,  but  he  no  sooner  saw  the  "Hamlet" 
produced  than  he  went  home,  and  made  an  en- 
tirely new  series  of  designs  for  another  produc- 
tion to  be  done  some  day,  somewhere.  The  new 
designs  are  a  secret,  and  rightly  so,  but  we  can 
guess  that  they  are  beautiful,  imaginative,  and 
very  carefully  planned,  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
though  his  success  has  been  slow  in  coming  it 
will  also  be  slow  in  fading,  for  it  was  Gordon 
Craig  who  showed  the  way  for  all  the  Art  Thea- 
tres that  are  springing  up  so  thick  not  only  in 
this  country  but  in  England— youthful  theatres, 
breathing  youth  and  freshness  into  an  old 
profession. 


YOU  KNOW  THAT  — 


David  Warfield  was  once  associated  with  the 
Weber  and  Fields'  Music  Hall,  and  played  comic 
Hebrew  parts,  once  making  his  entrance  in  a 
baby-carriage,  his  face  made-up  with  whiskers? 

William  Courtenay  and  William  Courtleigh, 
both  well-known  actors,  have  summer  homes  at 
Rye,  New  York,  and  frequently  receive  each 
other's  mail? 

May  Robson  once  played  the  part  of  a  China- 
man, in  a  piece  called  "The  Luck  of  Roaring 
Camp,"  founded  on  the  story  by  Bret  Harte,  pro- 
duced at  the  Empire  Theatre,  New  York? 

Virginia  Earle,  leading  lady  in  "The  Geisha," 
"The  Circus  Girl,"  "The  Runaway  Girl,"  and 
other  musical  comedies  put  on  by  Augustin 
Daly,  has  a  sister,  Maude  Earle,  who  is  now  ap- 
pearing in  vaudeville? 

William  Faversham  has  a  sound-proof  room 
in  his  home  in  New  York,  where  he  can  rest 
or  study  in  peace  and  quiet? 

Two  of  Nat.  C.  Goodwin's  former  wives, 
Maxine  Elliott  and  Edna  Goodrich,  have  hand- 
some estates  in  England? 

Joseph  Herbert,  once  well  known  in  musical 
comedy,  is  now  in  the  movies? 

Jefferson  De  Angelis,  once  a  star  in  musical 
comedies,  is  now  in  the  movies? 

When  Josephine  Cohan  died,  she  left  a  child 
by  her  husband  Fred  Niblo,  so  George  M.  Cohan 
may  be  called  "uncle"? 

Lawrance  D'Orsay's  real  name  is  Dorset  Law- 
ranee  ? 

John  Drew  is  now  a  widower? 

William  H.  Crane  began  his  stage  career  in 
comic  opera,  appearing  on  July  13,  1863  in  "The 
Daughter  of  the  Regiment,"  at  Utica,  New  York  ? 

Amelia  Bingham's  residence  on  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York,  is  one  of  the  most  peculiarly 
decorated  in  the  metropolis,  having  two  stone 
flowerpots  on  the  roof,  a  bust  of  Shakespeare 


over  the  front  door,  a  gilded  coronet  over  the 
servants'  entrance,  black  net  curtains  in  the  win- 
dows, three  life-size  statues  on  the  facade,  and 
a  brass  cannon  in  the  hallway? 

George  Gaul  was  destined  by  his  family  to  be 
a  Presbyterian  minister  and  a  school  perform- 
ance of  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  at  Lawrence- 
ville  Prep  in  which  he  played  Shylock,  turned 
to  the  stage  one  of  its  most  promising  young 
actors? 

Margaret  Mower's  classic  beauty  so  impressed 
Frederick  Macmonnies,  the  famous  sculptor,  that 
he  asked  her  to  pose  for  "The  Spirit  of  Liberty" 
in  his  new  memorial  to  George  Washington  called 
"The  Battle  of  Princeton"  which  is  to  be  set 
up  in  front  of  the  Inn  at  Princeton? 

Rose  Coghlan,  who  was  born  at  Peterborough, 
England,  March  18,  1852,  began  her  theatrical 
career  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Greenock,  in  1869, 
as  one  of  the  Witches  in  "Macbeth,"  making 
her  London  debut  at  the  old  Gaiety  Theatre  in 
1869  in  "Linda  of  Chamouni,"  her  American 
debut  being  in  "A  Happy  Pair"  at  Wallack's 
Theatre,  New  York,  in  1872? 

DeWolf  Hopper,  who  was  born  in  New  York, 
March  30,  1858,  first  appeared  at  Talbot  Champ- 
ney's,  New  Haven,  November  4,  1878  in  "Our 
Boys,"  making  his  New  York  debut  at  Haver- 
ley's  Theatre  in  1879  in  "Our  Daughter"? 

Olga  Nethersole  gained  her  first  great  suc- 
cess in  Australia  in  1890  as  co-star  with  Charles 
Cartwright,  playing  in  Sydney  and  Melbourne 
in  "Moths,"  "The  Idler,"  "The  Profligate,"  "The 
Village  Priest,"  "The  Ambassador"  and  "A 
Scrap  of  Paper,"  although  she  had  been  acting 
in  England  since  March,  1887,  when  she  first 
appeared  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Brighton,  in 
"Harvest"? 

Marie  Dressier,  who  was  born  in  Cobourg, 
Canada,  November  9,  1871,  first  trod  the  boards 
in  1886  as  Cigarette  in  "Under  Two  Flags,"  later 
playing  Katisha  in  "The  Mikado."  making  her 
New  York  debut  in  1892  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 


Theatre  in   "The  Robber  of  the   Rhine"? 

Sam  Bernard,  who  was  born  in  Birmingham, 
England,  June  3,  1863,  and  began  his  stage  career 
at  Henderson's  Music  Hall,  Coney  Island,  toured 
the  English  music  halls  in  1885,  returning  to 
America  in  1886  to  appear  in  "The  Corner  Gro- 
cery" and  "Lost  in  London,"  later  acting  with 
Russell  Brothers,  female  impersonators? 

Sir  Arthur  Wing  Pinero's  first  play,  "£200  a 
Year,"  was  produced  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  Lon- 
don, October  6,  1877  by  R.  C.  Carton,  both  gen- 
tlemen at  that  time  being  actors,  before  achiev- 
ing fame  and  fortune  as  playwrights,  Pinero 
with  "The  Money  Spinner"  and  Carton  with 
"Liberty  Hall"? 

Marcia  Van  Dresser,  who  has  been  appearing 
in  concert  this  season,  once  played  a  leading 
role,  that  of  an  adventuress,  at  Daly's  Theatre, 
in  a  melodrama  called  "The  Great  Ruby,"  in 
which  Ada  Rehan  was  the  star,  and  Paula  Ed- 
wardes  was  the  ingenue? 

Robert  Hilliard  first  appeared  as  a  society 
amateur,  but  began  to  be  featured  in  melodramas 
about  thirty  years  ago?  He  has  since  made  a 
great  deal  of  money,  and  a  few  years  ago  mar- 
ried the  widow  of  a  millionaire  brewer. 

Grace  La  Rue,  now  -in  vaudeville,  once  starred 
in  a  comic-opera  called  "Molly  May,"  and  before 
that  was  in  the  varieties  as  part  of  the  team  of 
Burke  and  La  Rue?  In  an  act  called  "The 
Silver  Moon"  she  sang  and  danced  with  a  cou- 
ple of  piccaninnies. 

Alice  Neilsen,  the  American  opera-singer,  who 
made  her  first  success  in  musical  comedy,  nota- 
bly "The  Serenade,"  by  Victor  Herbert,  is  now 
the  wife  of  a  successful  physician  in  New  York? 

H.  B.  Warner,  popular  leading  man  in  the 
spoken  drama  and  on  the  screen,  is  the  son  of 
the  late  Charles  Warner,  a  noted  actor  of  a 
former  generation,  who  toured  the  world  in  a 
melodrama  called  "Drink,"  the  piece  being  a 
dramatization  of  a  novel  by  Zola? 
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Abbe 


OLIVE  TELL 

Who  will  be  welcomed  back  to  Broad- 
way as  leading  woman  with  George 
Arliss  in  "The  Mollusc"  and  in  Bar- 
rie's  "A  Well-Remembered  Voice" 


Campbell 


MOLLIE  KING 


Not  a  little  of  the  success  of  "Good 

Morning,  Judge,"  is  due  to  the  good 

looks     and     delightful     dancing      of 

dainty  Miss  King 


Sarony 

MARION  COAKLEY 

The  winsome  leading  lady  of 
"Cappy  Ricks,"  the  new  com- 
edy, at  the  Morosco  Theatre,  in 
which  Tom  Wise  and  William 
Courtenay  are  the  stars 


Mary  Dale  Clarke 
HELEN  MacKELLAR 

As  the  unscrupulous  wife  who 
wrongfully  sends  her  husband 
to  jail  and  later  becomes  the 
object  of  his  revenge  in  "The 
Unknown  Purple"  at  the  Lyric 


Charlotte  Faircliild 

ADA  MAE  WEEKS 

Whose  grace   and  skilful  dancing  is   a  bright 

spot     in    the   popular   musical   piece,   "Listen, 

Lester,"  at  the  Knickerbocker 


GIRL  S  —  IN      COMEDY,      DRAMA      AND      MUSICAL      PLAYS 


THE  HOME  OF  A 

Richard  Bennett  of"  Unknown  Purple" 
fame  collects  homes   like  postage  stamps 

By  ZOE   BECKLEY 


PERHAPS  you  always  knew  that  actors  had 
homes.  I  confess  that  I  have  only  lately 
learned  it.  Somehow,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  when  the  show  was  over,  the  actor  in  his 
neatly-fitting  overcoat  and  smart  hat,  his  keenly- 
creased  trousers  and  perfect  spats,  entered  a 
taxicab,  cane  over  arm  and  cigarette  in  mouth 
and  drove  away.  Of  course,  he  went  somewhere. 
But  it  never  entered  my  head  it  could  be  h-o-m-e. 
I  am  therefore  electrified  at  my  own  discovery 
that  stage  people  have  homes.  The  homiest  sort 
of  homes  at  that. 

Richard  Bennett,  the  popular  star  of  Broad- 
way's latest  success  "The  Unknown  Purple"  has 
in  fact  quite  a  mania  for  homes.  He  collects 
them  like  postage  stamps.  Enjoys  them,  plays 
with  them,  rearranges  them,  swaps  or  sells  them, 
and  sometimes  keeps  one  or  two.  He  thinks  he 
inherited  his  taste  for  homes  from  his  forbears 
who  went  to  considerable  trouble  to  make  one  at 
Logansport,  Indiana,  back  in  the  sixties,  when 
acquiring  a  home  was  not  merely  a  matter  of 
'phoning  your  agent  for  so-and-so-many  rooms 
in  such-and-such  a  neighborhood. 

"It  isn't  now"  Mr.  Bennett  breaks  in  to  say. 
"Didn't  I  have  the  very  deuce  of  a  time  getting 
this  last  house  of  mine?  Wasn't  I  negotiating 
for  months  before  I  could  get  it  in  the  location 
I  wanted?  And  haven't  we  been  toiling  at  it  for 
six  months,  cleaning  it  out  and  painting  it  up 
and  making  it  something  more  than  a  shelter 
and  a  place  to  sleep  and  eat? 


A  REAL  home  is  never  finished,  any  more  than 
one's  lifework  is  ever  finished.  A  home  is 
an  art.  You  paint  a  picture  and  when  you  finish 
it  your  interest  in  it  lapses  and  you  begin  an- 
other. I  used  to  paint  pictures.  Now  I  fuss 
with  homes  instead." 

Bennett  took  up  homes  "in  a  serious  way" 
with  the  success  of  Brieux's  sociological  drama 
"Damaged  Goods"  six  years  ago.  Before  that  he 
never  could  afford  as  many  as  he  wanted.  After 
he  had  defied  the  calamity  howlers  and  taken 
"D.  G."  from  coast  to  coast  a  time  or  two  with 
triumph  and  acclaim,  he  bought  "the  big  house" 
up  at  Park  Hill,  Yonkers.  It  was  a  handsome 
place  with  grounds  and  everything.  Fine  for  the 
babies,  of  which  there  are  three  who  look  too 
lovely  to  be  real  and  too  good  to  be  true.  Only 
they  are.  Constance  is  fourteen  and  says  she's 
no  longer  a  baby.  Barbara  is  three  years 
younger.  Joan  is  going  on  seven.  Their  mother  is 
a  charming,  slender,  brown-eyed  person  named 
Adrienne  Morrison,  (daughter  of  the  late  Lewis 
Morrison,  a  famous  stage  Mephistopheles)  who 
would  be  a  painter  or  a  sculptor  if  she  were  not 
an  actress. 

Before  the  Bennett  home  at  Park  Hill  was 
•quite  completely  Bennettized,  someone  came 
along  and  insisted  on  buying  it.  Pa  Bennett, 
seeing  the  end  of  his  pottering  in  sight  anyhow, 
said  all  right,  go  ahead,  I've  an  eye  on  a  certain 
place  a-top  the  Palisades.  So  the  family,  with 
the  baby-cabs  and  the  doll  houses  and  the  car 
•and  the  maids  and  the  cats  and  the  pups  removed 
to  "Gardenholm"  on  the  Palisades,  N.  J.,  and 
played  around  there  for  a  while. 


Richard  was  himself  again.  Between  tours  he 
messed  about  in  the  flowerbeds,  the  vegetable 
patch  and  the  green,  sloping  lawns.  He  made 
experiments  in  "flat  colors"  and  glazes.  He 
stained  and  painted  and  sandpapered  and  waxed 
and  rubbed  and  had  a  beautiful  time.  He 
dragged  his  antique  mahogany  bed  with  its  four 
fat  posts  into  the  big  front  room  on  the  second 
floor,  decided  it  looked  better  in  the  square  back 
room  on  the  first  floor — and  then  yanked  it  back 
again.  He  committed  orgies  of  antique-buying. 
He  built  playhouses  for  the  kiddies  and  raised 
ponderosa  tomatoes. 


THE  Unknown  Purple"  meanwhile  had  ap- 
parently become  Mr.  Bennett's  life  sentence, 
so  lie  decided  upon  a  good,  comfortable  house 
within  easy  reach  of  the  Lyric  Theatre  yet  with 
the  grace  of  aristocracy  and  the  mellowness  of 
age.  Greenwich  Village,  of  course,  whence  the 
people  of  art  all  come  prowling  sooner  or  later, 
and  thence,  once  established,  they  seldom  prowl 
away ! 

The  Bennett  home  is  one  of  an  old  brick  row 
on  the  south  side  of  Eighth  Street,  No.  22  West, 
tlie  one  with  the  window  boxes  and  the  panta- 
lette  curtains,  all  fluted  and  prim.  Next  door 
somebody's  studio  is  in  process  of  reconstruction. 
Two  or  three  houses  east  is  Mrs.  Harry  Payne 
Whitney's,  painted  salmon  pink,  with  sage  green 
door.  Across  Macdougal  Street  is  one  of  the 
restaurants  where  the  unprofessional  Bohemians 
of  a  decade  ago  ate  honest  spaghetti  and  drank 
red  wine,  but  which  is  now  furnished  up  for  the 
delectation  of  Harlemites  who  feel  a  delicious 
naughtiness  in  breathing  the  ethers  of  Washing- 
ton Square. 

The  Bennett  back  windows  give  upon  the 
famous  studios  of  Macdougal  Alley  with  its  tap- 
tap-tap  of  sculptors'  chisels  and  its  whiffs  of 
oils  and  paints.  The  Bennett  house  has  the 
great  rooms  of  a  century  ago,  the  broad  floor- 
boards, the  little  brass  doorknobs  on  heavy  ma- 
hogany doors,  the  embrasured  windows  and  the 
ornate  ceiling  pieces  in  hand  wrought  plaster 
that  are  now  a  lost  art.  The  place,  despite  its 
recent  furnishing,  manages  to  remind  you  of  a 
day  long  gone,  when  the  pace  of  life  was  slower 
and  there  was  more  time  for  the  friendships  and 
sociabilties,  the  nurseries  and  firesides  and 
dreams  and  leisures  that  make  a  house  a  home. 


*  I  *HERE  is  a  gracious  room  at  the  front  of  the 
•*•  first  floor  that  has  been  changed  by  slate- 
blue  paint  and  orange  paint  and  deep  divans  and 
inviting  chairs  from  an  old-time  "parlor"  to  a 
new-time  "lounge."  The  spaciousness,  however, 
has  not  been  choked  with  taradiddles.  Nothing 
in  the  room  but  has  its  special  use,  its  individual 
beauty. 

Upon  the  floor  is  the  pelt  of  the  biggest  polar 
bear  that  ever  basked  on  an  ice  cake.  The  barred 
grate  that  warmed  the  family  of  1819  is  still  in 
place  but  is  given  a  modern  air  by  the  painted 
mantel  above  it,  the  davenport  before  it.  and 


the  autumn-tinted  woods  scene  in  oils  that  re- 
joices your  eye  in  place  of  a  stupid  mirror.  A 
prehistoric  one-handed,  brass-faced  grandfather 
clock  glowers  beside  the  entrance  door.  I  looked 
for  its  date  but  it  was  made  before  they  were 
invented. 

Dignified  folding  doors  open  into  the  dining 
room,  making  the  two  harmoniously  one.  An  , 
ancient  looking  glass  hung  between  the  dining- 
room  \vindows  looking  out  back  and  the  lounge 
windows  looking  out  front  are  cunningly  devised 
to  give  what  Pa  Bennett  calls  "rather  a  nice 
vista."  The  table  is  round  and  underlying  its 
glass  top  is  a  circle  of  rich  blue  embroidery 
from  a  Chinese  mandarin's  robe.  The  serving 
table  and  low,  simple  sideboard,  "old  things 
we've  picked  up"  have  a  hospitality  all  their  own. 
Welcoming  candles  in  antique  sticks  burn  upon 
the  set  table,  and  when  the  cretonne  draperies 
are  pulled  back  from  the  windows  a  glimpse  of 
garden  shows.  Actual  garden,  with  a  marble 
seat  and  flower  bed. 

LTpstairs  things  grow  charminger  and  charm- 
inger,  because  informaler  and  informaler.  The 
big,  restful  living  room,  for  instance,  its  walls 
and  woodwork  in  the  same  blue  tone,  but  made 
gay  with  panels  of  old  English  chintz,  shellaced 
and  oiled  to  mellowness.  A  blue-covered  day 
bed  in  the  middle  of  the  room  banked  with 
cushions  and  flanked  with  a  tableful  of  books 
and  magazines  tempts  you  to  fling  down  and 
read  awhile.  Four  obese  chairs  in  overcoats  of 
chintz  beguile  you.  There  is  something  vaguely 
familiar  about  a  big,  kidney-shaped  desk  of 
carved  dark  wood  against  the  wall. 


IT  toured  the  country  with  me,"  explains  Mr. 
Bennett,  "in  'Damaged  Goods.'  These  chairs 
He  whisked  up  their  overcoats  and  turned 
them  unceremoniously  on  their  backs — "have 
played,  too.  Look  how  worn  out  they  are. 
They're  just  stage  stuff,  with  impossible  gilding 
and  brocade.  But  they're  comfortable  and  that's 
why  they're  here,  now  that  they've  retired  from 
theatrical  life.  Now  come  in  and  have  a  glimpse 
of  Mrs.  Bennett's  room.  She's  away,  on  tour, 
and  the  place  has  a  neglected  look,  but  I  won't 
apologize.  I  hate  apologies.  If  a  room  looks 
lived-in,  it  needs  no  apology." 

It  does  look  lived-in.  It  is  the  room  of  a 
woman  who,  despite  her  incidental  occupation, 
has  her  heart  in  her  home.  Every  piece  of 
furniture  shows  Mrs.  Bennett's  handiwork  in  its 
decoration.  More  flat  blue  color.  But  in  the 
bed,  dresser,  sewing  table,  chairs  and  chaise- 
lounge,  quaint  raised  flowers  in  all  their  own 
true  tints.  Silken  bed-cover  of  blue,  with  a  row 
of  perky  pillows.  Creamy  net  curtains  with  side- 
drapes  of  the  blue. 

A  lot  of  books  and  periodicals  about.  A  pair 
of  rose-colored  mules  tossed  under  a  chair.  A 
young  and  blythe  room.  A  sympathetic  room. 
A  woman's  room ;  a  mother's. 

"I  like,"  sums  up  Bennett,  pere,  "a  home  full 
of  beautiful  things;  but  not  too  dressed-up  to 
live  in.  I  like  good  children  but  not  mollycod- 
dles. And  I  like  a  good  woman  with  enough 
devil  in  her  to  make  her  human." 
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This  attractive  four-poster,  with  its  bright-colored  cov- 
erings,   adds    charm    to    the    bedroom   at  Gardenholm 


An  exterior  view  of  Richard  Bennett's  beautiful 
house,  "Gardenholm,"  on  the  Palisades 


fhotos  White 


A  delightful  family  group  of  Mr.  Bennett,  the  popular  star  of  "The  Un- 
known Purple";    his    wife    (Adrienne    Morrison)    and    their    three    little 

daughters striking  proof  that  many  players  enjoy  the  quiet  of  home  life 

fully  as  much  as  they    do    the    more    hectic    atmosphere    of    the    stage 
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APPLAUSE  IN  THE  THEAT] 

Clapping  of  hands  an  unquenchable  part 
of  an  audience's   enjoyment  of  the  play 

By  LISLE  BELL 


IN  the  crush  of  world  politics,  we  are  in 
danger  of  forgetting  that  one  of  the  peace 
problems  of  the  theatregoer  remains  un- 
solved, and  is  resulting  in  much  confusion  among 
conscientious  playgoers.  That  problem  is : 
Shall  we  demobolize  our  applause,  or  shall  we 
endeavor  to  maintain  it  at  war  strength? 

Since  this  is  one  of  the  minor  knots  which 
is  likely  to  escape  the  attention  of  the  knot- 
cutters  of  the  peace  conference,  it  seems  wise 
to  give  it  immediate  consideration,  so  that  audi- 
ences will  be  able  to  cope  with  the  situation. 

If  you  will  let  your  memory  run  back  over 
the  pre-war  period,  you  will  recall  the  some- 
what devitalized  condition  of  applause  in  the 
theatres  of  that  day.  We  reserved  judgment, 
except  under  great  provocation,  and  kept  our 
hands  fairly  idle.  Tingling  palms  were  rare  at 
eleven  o'clock.  We  realized,  of  course,  that 
applause  was  a  necessary  bit  of  business,  a  mode 
of  expressed  encouragement  to  the  actor.  Hence 
we  rendered  the  conventional  and  somewhat 
scattered  patter  to  greet  the  first  entrance  of  the 
hero  and  the  heroine,  and  the  brief  acknowledg- 
ment at  the  close  of  each  act.  Further  than 
that,  we  were  content  not  to  commit  ourselves. 

As  for  the  movies  in  those  far-off  times,  no 
one  was  at  all  solicitous  of  the  good  repute  of 
his  mental  equipment  indulged  in  clapping.  Why 
should  one  grow  demonstrative  in  the  presence 
of  celluloid  ?  was  the  attitude  of  the  majority. 
Youngsters  were  exempt  from  this  aloof  view, 
especially  when  the  picture  happened  to  be  west- 
ern in  character,  but  the  grown-up  who  waxed 
noisy  was  instantly  set  down  among  the  unde- 
sirables, not  very  remote  from  the  mentally 
defective. 


BUT  with  the  coming  of  the  war  clouds,  all 
this  changed.  There  seemed  to  be  a  sud- 
den melting  of  the  forearm  muscles,  and  palm 
smote  palm  resoundingly.  American  audiences 
grasped  the  idea  that  one  of  the  ways  to  help 
win  the  war  was  to  speed  up  the  production  of 
applause.  Our  matinee  and  night  output,  fed  by 
preparedness  films  and  fanned  by  propaganda 
plays  increased  amazingly.  The  theatregoer 
revealed  a  capacity  beyond  the  dreams  of  ava- 
rice or  actors;  he  proved  himself  a  reservoir  of 
claps.  Instead  of  being  conspicuous  by  ap- 
plauding, one  became  conspicuous  by  not  ap- 
plauding, and  the  ishafts  of  suspicion  were  lev- 
eled at  the  lukewarm. 

In  fact,  with  the  great  number  of  war  plays 
which  sprang  into  being,  our  applause  production 
may  be  said  to  have  more  than  kept  pace  with 
our  war-time  needs.  Actors  got  into  the  habit 
of  relying  upon  the  audience  at  well-marked 
intervals.  We  found  ourselves  responding  to 
cues  with  the  zest  and  accuracy  of  skilled  pro- 
fessionals, filling  in  the  scenes  with  fine  out- 
bursts. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  just  how  much 
was  added  to  the  isum  total  of  theatrical  ap- 
plause as  the  result  of  the  war,  but  it  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that,  if  it  could  all  have 
been  assembled  into  one  gigantic  clap,  the 
sound  would  have  carried  from  San  Francisco 


to  New   York,  and  been   distinctly   audible  even 
above  the  rumble  of  the  elevated  trains. 


BE  that  as  it  may,  and  tliere  may  be  per- 
sons who  will  hesitate  to  accept  these  sta- 
tistics, the  fact  remains  that  we  did  nobly.  And 
what  we  didn't  render  in  the  course  of  the 
plays,  we  poured  forth  during  the  intermis-' 
sions  in  response  to  Liberty  Loan  and  Red  Cross 
appeals.  All  in  all,  it  can  be  set  down  as  a 
historical  fact  that  our  applausive  morale  never 
wavered. 

But  now  that  the  time  of  conflict  is  over,  and 
the  war  plays  are  beginning  to  fold  their  tents 
like  the  Arabs  and  as  silently  steal  away,  we 
have  got  to  face  the  problem  of  how  to  deal 
with  the  return  of  a  period  of  comparative 
calm.  Already,  the  applause  is  showing  signs 
of  getting  back  to  a  pre-war  basis,  although  our 
recent  training  keeps  us  so  alert  that  many  a 
line  which  might  have  passed  unchallenged  be- 
fore the  war  now  receives  a  conspicuous  recep- 
tion. During  the  recent  run  of  "The  Gentile 
Wife"  at  the  Vanderbilt  Theatre  in  New  York, 
for  example,  the  line:  "We  are  all  Americans 
now,"  which  has  quite  a  necessary  bearing  on 
the  scene  and  was  not  meant  as  a  bait  for  the 
demonstrative,  never  failed  to  evoke  a  responsive 
salvo  from  a  trained  audience.  Applause,  you 
see,  has  traveled  the  road  from  neglect,  through 
the  optional  stage,  until  it  has  become  quite 
de  rigeur. 

It  would  be  a  pity  for  all  this  awakened 
energy  to  lapse,  now  that  the  inertia  of  peace 
is  reasserting  itself.  Simply  because  we  may 
no  longer  burst  into  deafening  responses  to 
every  line  with  a  patriotic  twang  to  it  is  no 
reason  for  slipping  back  into  apathy. 


THE  war  has,  in  a  manner  of  speaking, 
brought  all  hands  on  deck.  We  have  seen 
people  going  to  the  theatre  with  their  mu'scles 
fairly  quivering  with  the  anticipated  thrill  of 
thundering  re-echoes  of  applause.  We  have 
'Seen  gloves  hopelesssly  split  in  the  ardor  of  sud- 
den fistic  fervor.  We  have  felt  the  impact  of 
palm  on  palm ;  we  have  come  to  realize  the 
amazing  mine  of  energy  which  the  muscular 
manifestation  implies. 

Shall  we — or  shall  we  not — conserve  the  clap- 
pers; that  i'S  the  question?  Shall  we  divert  the 
potential  powers  of  well-hardened  palms  into 
some  other  channel,  or  shall  we  seek  to  main- 
tain the  present  vociferous  standard  in  our 
playhouses? 

There  is  quite  an  interesting  background  of 
historic  controversy  on  this  issue,  and  perhaps 
we  can  do  no  better  service  than  to  present 
both  sides,  so  that  it  will  be  each  theatregoer's 
prerogative  to  draw  his  own  conclusions.  The 
problem  appears  to  date  clear  back  to  the  time 
of  Nero,  who  had  decided  views  regarding  A 
properly  enthusiastic  reception  for  his  imperial 
fiddling.  He  went  so  far  as  to  rehearse  five 
thousand  of  his  own  troops  in  the  art  of  ap- 


plauding him,  and  it  is  even  possible  that  there 
was  a  death  penalty  clause  in  the  contract — in 
case  of  non-delivery.  With  such  a  system  as 
this,  Nero  must  have  papered  the  Coliseum  in 
a  manner  to  shame  the  utmost  efforts  of 
any  New  York  producer  with  a  gasping  play  on 
his  hands. 

Jean  Daurat,  the  sixteenth  century  poet,  rs  re- 
puted to  have  distributed  free  tickets  to  those  who 
promised  to  applaud  the  performances  of  his 
dramas.  This  is  another  practice  which  stilJ 
lingers,  and  is  not  unknown  in  the  vicinity  of 
Broadway. 

This  idea  is,  of  course,  akin  to  the  profes- 
sional claque,  a  fixed  feature  of  Parisian  thea- 
tres and  opera  houses,  and  an  element  which 
makes  itself  evident  at  times  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House. 


THE  claquers  of  the  Paris  theatres  are  care- 
fully coached,  and  only  applaud  when  they 
are  supposed  to.  A  claquer  who  so  far  forgets, 
his  job  as  to  enjoy  himself,  and  to  applaud  at 
an  unstipulated  moment,  is  liable  to  be  dis- 
charged for  breach  of  discipline.  Apparently 
his  sense  of  duty  is  supposed  to  be  stronger 
than  his  sense  of  art. 

The  story  is  told  that  on  one  occasion,  when 
Mile.  Rachel  complained  of  a  lack  of  vigor  in 
the  reception  of  one  of  her  performances,  she 
received  this  note  from  the  chef  de  claque : 

"Mademoiselle ;  I  cannot  remain  quiet  under 
the  reproaches  which  have  fallen  from  your 
lips.  At  the  first  performance,  I  applauded 
thirty-three  times.  There  were  three  'acclama- 
tions,' four  'hilaritcs,'  two  'tressailletnents,' 
four  'rcdoublemcnts,'  and  two  'explosions  in- 
dcfinies.'  Even  the  stalls  became  angry,  and 
cried :  Throw  them  out.'  My  men  were  very 
uncomfortable;  they  informed  me  that  they 
would  never  take  such  a  job  again.  Seeing 
this,  I  asked  for  the  manuscript ;  carefully 
studied  it,  and  felt  bound  to  make  some  alter- 
ations for  the  second  performance,  cutting  out 
some  of  the  applause." 

Whether  the  actress  submitted  to  this  emi- 
nently reasonable  explanation  of  the  situation, 
the  account  does  not  state. 

For  the  other  side  of  the  question,  we  may 
turn  to  the  man  who  usually  is  on  the  other 
side  of  the  question — George  Bernard  Shaw. 
And  as  might  be  expected,  Shaw's  theory  is 
quite  as  sound  as  Nero's  practice.  The  Irish- 
man concedes  no  middle  ground;  he  wants  to 
put  a  silencer  on  the  audience  and  not  let  them 
interfere  at  all  until  the  curtain  has  fallen. 

Do  you  really  consider  that  a  performance 
is  improved  by  continual  interruptions,  however 
complimentary  they  may  be  to  the  actors  and  the 
author?  Do  you  not  think  that  the  naturalness 
of  a  representation  must  be  destroyed,  and  there- 
fore, your  own  pleasure  greatly  diminished, 
when  the  audience  insists  in  taking  part  in  it  by 
shouts  of  applause  and  laughter?  Do  you  know 
that  my  plays  are  just  the  right  length;  that  is, 
quite  as  long  as  you  can  bear,  and  that  if  you 
delay  the  performances  you  will  make  them  half 
an  hour  too  long? 
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(Right) 

T.  TAMAMOTO  AND  NORMAN  TREVOR 

IN  JOHN   TAINTOR   FOOTE'S   COMEDY, 

"TOBY'S   BOW,"   AT  THE   COMEDY 

This  charming  comedy  tells  of  the  fine  South- 
ern family,  the  Vardemans,  and  their  faith- 
ful negro  servant,  Uncle  Toby.  Eugenie,  the 
daughter,  has  but  one  ambition  in  life — to 
write  best  sellers.  To  the  Vardemans'  home 
comes  James  Blake,  a  successful  novelist,  who 
does  not  reveal  his  identity.  With  him  comes 
his  Japanese  valet,  whom  Toby  insists  is  a 
"yallah  niggar,"  the  scene  between  the  two 
servants  being  one  of  the  most  delightful  in 
the  play.  How  the  novelist  helps  Eugenie  to 
realize  her  writing  ambition,  and  get  her 
family  out  of  pecuniary  difficulties,  how  he 
wins  her  love  and  finally  is  honored  by  Toby's 
bow,  completes  the  story 


(Left) 

GRACE  GOODALL,  E.  L.  FERNANDEZ 

AND  MARJORIE  RAMBEAU  IN 

"THE  FORTUNE-TELLER,"  AT 

THE  REPUBLIC  THEATRE 

In  her  new  play,  Marjorie  Rambeau  plays 
the  role  of  a  fortune-teller.  In  the  first  act 
we  see  her  as  the  mistress  of  a  dope-fiend  and 
degenerate  of  the  lowest  type.  To  her  comes 
her  son,  whom  she  has  not  seen  for  twenty- 
one  years.  The  boy  needs  help  and  encourage- 
ment, and  she  resolves  to  give  up  the  circus 
life  and  become  worthy  of  him.  This  she  does, 
getting  rid  of  her  old-time  lover  and  moving 
into  politer  society 
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MAKING  A   PRIMA  DONNA 

Divergent   beginnings  of  Rosa  Ponselle 
and  Claudia  Muzio  —  operatic  favorites 

By  VERA  BLOOM 


THE  world  needed  a  new  prima  donna 
badly.  Geraldine  Farrar  had  become 
a  legend,  Galli-Curci  was  taken  for 
granted  long  ago,  and  only  Claudia  Muzio 
still  had  any  element  of  novelty  for  us.  Then, 
from  vaudeville,  singing  but  unsung,  came  Ro'Sa 
Ponselle — from  the  two-a-day  to  a  Metropolitan 
debut  with  Caruso  in  less  than  a  year. 

All  the  old  milestones  of  the  prima  donna  tale 
are  missing — the  discovery,  as  a  child,  of  a 
golden  voice,  the  years  of  study  in  Milan,  the 
seasons  in  obscure  Continental  opera  houses, 
the  repertoire  of  twenty  or  thirty  roles,  anil 
finally,  filled  to  High  C  with  technique  and 
tradition — the  Metropolitan  ! 

To  begin  with,  Ponselle,  who  from  the  major- 
ity of  conflicting  stories  is  an  American  girl  of 
Italian  parents  from  Meriden,  Connecticut,  was 
hardly  "discovered."  She  has  a  sister,  Camilla, 
who  appeared  with  her  in  vaudeville,  and  one 
day  William  Thorner,  the  Christopher  Columbus 
of  such  vocal  landmarks  as  Galli-Curci  and  Anna 
Fitziu,  happened  to  hear  the  two  sisters'  "act." 

He  was  impressed  .with  Camilla's  voice,  but 
heard  nothing  remarkable  in  Rosa's,  that  was 
then  running  an  untrammeled  range  of  four 
octaves — it  was  soprano,  mezzo,  and  contralto 
in  one!  When  Thorner  left  the  theatre  he  re- 
membered Camilla's  voice,  but  had  forgotten  the 
name  which  was  then  their  family  name, 
Ponsilo. 


OU1TE  a  while  later  a  young  vaudeville 
tenor  came  to  him  for  lessons,  and  Thorn- 
er mentioned  one  day  a  remarkable  voice  he  had 
heard,  and  described  the  two  sisters.  Rosa  Pon- 
selle's  story  was  running  along  like  a  scenario, 
for  the  young  tenor,  of  course,  had  to  live  in  the 
same  boarding  house!  Soon,  Camilla  began 
studying  with  Thorner,  but  he  couldn't  see  any 
possibilities  at  all  in  Rosa's  voice. 

Finally,  when  there  was  nothing  to  stop  her 
persistent  pleading  but  some  lessons,  he  began 
teaching  her  simply  to  have  peace  around  the 
studio.  Within  a  fortnight,  her  magnificent, 
rambling  voice  had  settled,  like  ball-bearings, 
into  the  grooves  where  it  belonged,  and  Thorn- 
er realized  at  last  that  he  had  the  find  of  a 
century. 

Five  months  later,  her  voice  under  control,  but 
with  considerably  less  than  no  operatic  knowl- 
edge, Rosa  Ponselle  sang  for  Gatti-Casazza, 
and,  still  like  a  well-regulated  heroine,  was  put 
under  contract  at  once.  Then  she  went  home 
and  opened  an  operatic  score  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life! 

That  was  about  six  months  ago.  The  first  the 
public  heard  of  her  was  when  her  name  was 
announced  beside  Caruso's  to  appear  as  Leonora 
in  Verdi's  "La  Forza  del  Destino,"  during  the 
second  week  of  the  season. 

Rosa  Ponselle  made  her  first  appearance  on 
an  operatic  stage  with  a  poise  and  confidence 
born  of  vaudeville,  a  glorious  voice  too  'strong 
and  firm  for  nervousness  to  shake,  and  not  acting 
but  living  her  part,  which  convinced  the  critics 
that  she  was  as  natural  an  actress  as  a  singer. 


There  were  none  of  those  page  histories  for  her 
debut  that  heralded  Galli-Curci's.  But  the  audi- 
ence acclaimed  her  first,  and  then  went  to  find 
out  who  she  was. 

Leonora  was  the  only  role  she  was  really 
prepared  to  sing.  Now,  between  performances, 
she  is  learning  how  to  be  a  prima  donna,  with 
the  whole  Metropolitan  staff  helping  to  make 
her  an  artist  worthy  of  her  voice.  The  situation 
is  delicious — a  leading  soprano  learning  the 
rudiments  of  her  art! 


OF  course,  she  is  the  girl  of  the  hour  be- 
hind the  scenes  at  the  opera.  But  'she  is 
taking  her  sudden  fame  with  no  prima  donna 
airs.  She  is  extremely  tall  and  dark,  not  exactly 
beautiful,  but  with  a  happy,  natural  personality 
that  draws  people  to  her,  and  she  takes  her  suc- 
cess as  if  it  were  a  super-Christmas  present  with 
which  she  can  be  delighted,  but  not  proud. 

So  far,  New  York  has  heard  her  in  only  two 
operas.  Not  being  trammeled  with  rules  and 
dictums,  she  learns,  as  someone  described  it, 
"like  a  streak."  The  'stage  director  need  only 
go  through  the  "business"  once,  Ponselle  fol- 
lows him  to  the  last  detail,  tries  again  with  her 
own  suggestions,  and  there  you  are. 

Nothing  quite  like  it  has  ever  happened  be- 
fore, and  probably  never  will,  except  when  sister 
Camilla  joins  her  at  the  .Metropolitan,  sometime 
during  the  season,  as  a  mezzo-soprano.  The  Pon- 
selles  will  be  the  twentieth  century  De  Reskes. 

All  the  untutored  singers  throughout  the 
country  will  think  that  Ponselle's  career  has 
opened  a  new  highway  to  the  Metropolitan.  But 
Claudia  Muzio  didn't  cut  across  fields  and  land 
in  front  of  the  prompter's  box  at  Fortieth 
Street  and  Broadway  from  a  parachute.  She 
was  born  in  the  atmosphere  of  singers  and  sing- 
ing, and  at  rehearsal  she  could  share  that 
prompter's  box  with  her  father,  and  watch  her 
mother  singing  in  the  opera  chorus. 

Almost  before  she  could  speak  she  knew  the 
opera  airs,  and  operatic  tradition  was  part  of 
her  life.  So  were  the  years  of  study  in  Italy, 
and  the  final  engagement,  completely  prepared 
and  ready.  Her  story  was  the  romance  of  the 
everyday — the  pride  of  her  father  and  mother 
at  seeing  her  hold  the  stage  alone  where  they 
had  been  parts  of  a  great  whole,  and  the  public's 
pleasure  in  seeing  an  opera  child  come  into  her 
own. 


PONSELLE'S  problem  now  is  to  gain  ex- 
perience before  one  of  the  most  critical 
audiences  in  the  world — but  that  alone  is  a  nov- 
elty, and  New  York  is  sure  to  be  patient  and 
grateful  for  it. 

But  Muzio  must  improve  upon  herself  as  a  seri- 
ous artist,  and  a  serious  artist  expects  her  audi- 
ence to  be  judging  and  cold,  no  matter  how 
warmly  it  likes  her. 

But  neither  Pon'selle  or  Muzio  are  real  ex- 
amples for  the  opera-struck  to  follow.  Their 
experiences  are  as  different  as  two  careers  can 
be,  and  both  are  unique.  But  all  the  little 


sopranos  throughout  the  country  hang  on  every 
word  of  a  prima  donna's  story,  and  see  how 
much  of  it  can  be  twisted  around  to  make  their 
own  hopeful. 

If  a  new  singer  has  had  a  road  of  utter 
drudgery,  every  singing  student  buckles  down  to 
work.  If  the  next  successful  prima  donna  has 
had  an  effortless  life,  her  would-be  rivals  try 
taking  things  easily. 

But  Ponselle's  career  is  almost  beyond  her 
control.  She  has  a  miracle-voice.  And  it  is 
said  that  she  can  sing  florid  coloratura  as  well 
as  dramatic  roles.  If  so,  she  will  be  the  ideal 
soprano  we  have  been  deprived  of  so  long,  for 
she  will  be  able  to  run  the  whole  gamut  of 
operatic  heroines. 

No  doubt,  next  summer  will  be  one  of  the 
busiest  times  of  her  life.  She  will  have  to  pre- 
pare to  accept  some  of  the  concert  offers  that 
are  crowding  in  on  her,  and  that  she  is  simply 
unable  to  fill,  because  she  still  knows  nothing  of 
concert  work.  So  she  will  have  to  learn  to  sing 
a  song,  besides  working  up  a  large  enough 
repertoire  to  carry  her  through  the  next  opera 
season. 

Muzio.  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  able  to  take 
her  first  respite  in  years  and  go  back  to  Italy 
for  a  rest.  There  are  no  rests  on  Ponselle's 
horizon  for  a  long  time  to  come,  if  she  expects 
to  justify  her  success.  Ponselle  hasn't  been  able 
to  make  the  most  of  her  triumph  simply  because 
she  hasn't  enough  roles  to  go  round,  so  while 
Muzio  is  resting  on  her  laurels  during  the  sum- 
mer, Ponselle  will  be  out  gathering  laurel-leaves 
from  the  opera  scores. 


SHE  has  proved  at  a  few  Sunday  night  con- 
certs at  the  Metropolitan  this  winter  that 
she  will  be  a  drawing  card  as  a  singer  of  songs, 
even  though  a  few  Verdi  arias  were  the  principal 
part  of  her  recital  repertoire. 

So  just  as  she  has  learned  to  be  spontane- 
ous on  the  opera  stage  she  must  learn  to  be  re- 
served on  the  concert-platform. 

A  Rosa  Ponselle  story  on  the  dramatic 
stage  would  be  almost  impossible,  and  an 
inexperienced  star  is  nearly  always  taken  as  a 
joke.  Even  a  great  natural  actress  needs  years 
of  experience  to  appear  at  ease. 

But  Ponselle  had  her  voice,  and  the  very 
power  of  it  swept  her  along  to  success,  for 
operatic  acting  can  be  pretty  sketchy  and  un- 
finished and  still  create  sufficient  illusion. 

Besides,  she  had  Caruso,  generous  and  friend- 
ly, to  help  her  at  her  debut.  There  are  plenty 
of  stories  about  diabolic  tenors  who  whispered 
in  a  debutante's  ear  all  through  a  love  duet  that 
she  was  hopelessly  off  pitch,  or  who  held  her  so 
that  she  couldn't  breathe!  But  Caruso  is  su- 
preme enough  to  be  beyond  jealousy,  and  helped 
her  throughout  the  evening. 

To  watch  Ponselle  and  Muzio  during  the  next 
few  years  will  be  the  favorite  occupation  of 
Metropolitanites,  who  will  want  to  see  if  a  life- 
time of  preparedness  counts  most,  after  all.  or 
if  a  heaven-sent  voice  makes  up  for  any  handi- 
caps. What  makes  a  prima  donna  is  still  an 
open  question. 
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These  clever  kiddies,  who  are  undoubtedly  the  biggest  hit  in  "The  Royal  Vagabond,"  actu- 
ally stopped  the  show  on  the  first  night.    They  are  all  trained  by  George  M.  Cohan  himself 
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FLORENZ    ZIEGFELD,   JR.,   AND 

IRVING   BERLIN 

The  well-known  theatrical  producer  and 

the    famous    songwriter    return    from    a 

fishing   trip   with   their   morning's   catch 

at  Palm  Beach 


Velasquez 

SINCLAIR  LEWIS 

The   author   of  "Hobohemia,"   at  the 

Greenwich      Village      Theatre,      also 

writes  best  sellers,  serial  stories,  and 

moving  picture  scenarios 
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MRS.    CHARLES    B.    DILLINGHAM 

The    wife    of    the    New    York    producer 

brought  to  Palm  Beach  from  the  North 

a  bathing  house  on  wheels,  and  here  she 

is  in  her  portable  bath  house 
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THE        STAGE 


THE  MOST  STRIKING  EPISODE  IN  MY  LIFE 

Well-known  stage  people  relate  what  they  consider  their  most  exciting  experiences 


©  Strauss-Peyton 
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PLAYING    LEAR    UNDER    THE    STARS 
By  Robert  B.  Mantell 

STRIKING  adventures 
have  been  so  much  the 
habit  of  my  life  that  it  is 
difficult  to  find  the  one  to 
be  designated  by  the  su- 
perlative. On  my  second 
voyage  to  America  as  a 
youth,  I  happened  to  be  on 
the  forward  deck  of  an 
ocean  liner  when  she 
smashed  into  a  revenue 
cutter,  sinking  the  little 
vessel  before  my  eyes,  and 
drowning  more  than  a 
score  of  struggling,  fran- 
tic men.  On  the  night  of 
my  debut  with  Fanny  Davenport  in  "Fedora,"  I 
felt  the  first  great  thrill  of  a  personal  success. 
Many  years  later,  after  a  return  to  New  York 
from  a  long  exile,  itself  filled  with  exciting  ad- 
venture, I  again  experienced,  in  "Richard  III," 
the  thrill  of  a  whirlwind  popular  hit. 

But  perhaps  the  most  solemnly  grand  experi- 
ence of  my  life  was  experienced  one  night  last 
May,  when,  in  an  Attic  grove,  under  the  Cali- 
fornia stars,  I  played  "King  Lear"  in  the  Greek 
Theatre  at  Berkeley.  Shakespeare,  who  in  this 
drama  outclassed  the  Greek  masters  themselves 
in  their  own  province  of  sublimity,  created  in 
Lear  a  character  almost  impossible  to  portray, 
because  of  his  tremendous  passions  and  emo- 
tions. Every  time  I  play  Lear,  there  enters  into 
me  a  spirit  of  solemnity  that  I  feel  in  the  pres- 
ence of  no  other  role.  On  this  particular  night 
in  the  Greek  Theatre  I  felt  for  the  first  time  in 
my  whole  career  in  the  part  that  the  surround- 
ings harmonized  with  my  feelings.  It  was  a 
great  and  memorable  night,  and  as  I  glance  back 
over  the  years,  it  perhaps  stands  out  as  the  most 
impressive  of  my  many  experiences. 


MY    DEBUT    IN    TIGHTS 
By  Kate  Condon 


THOUGH       I've       just 
come  home   from  Eu- 
rope     after      singing     five 


months  in  the  American 
camps  for  the  Over  There 
Theatre  League,  where  I 
had  experiences  and  ex- 
periences,' the  one  "most 
striking  episode  of  my 
career"  has  nothing  to  do 
with  war  work.  I 
had  scarcely  landed  this 
season  when  I  met  William 
fj^  Wade  Hinshaw,  the  Presi- 

dent of  the  Society  of 
American  Singers,  who 
asked  me  to  sing  in  his  "Robin  Hood"  at  the 
Park  Theatre,  but  only  after  he  had  maliciously 
recalled  to  me  that  one  "striking"  episode  with 
a  "Do  you  remember — ?"  and  ended  his  sen- 
tence with,  "Ha!  Ha!  Ha!"  Of  course,  I  re- 
membered, without  further  details  than  his 
laughter — and  now  I  can  laugh,  too! 


KATE  CONDON 


But  it  was  a  serious  matter  then !  The  whole 
of  my  career  rested  on  that  moment,  for  it  was 
the  night  of  my  stage  debut.  I  was  a  pupil  of 
Marescalchi,  who  was  the  teacher  of  Adelina 
Patti;  and  William  Wade  Hinshaw,  the  bari- 
tone, was  also  a  pupil  of  Marescalchi.  With 
that  bond  of  interest  between  us,  it  happened 
that  both  Mr.  Hinshaw  and  I  were  to  make  our 
debut  on  the  same  evening  in  a  production  of 
"Faust,"  he  as  Mephistopheles  and  I  as  Sybil,  i 
knew  the  role,  and  I  was  most  eager  to  sing  it — 
until  I  reached  my  dressing  room  and  saw  the 
costume!  There  were,  of  course,  tights! — and 
tights  had  not  entered  into  my  calculations.  The 
wardrobe  mistress  was  in  despair.  I  wept,  I 
vowed  I  would  not  go  on,  and  I  was  absolutely 
panic  struck.  Finally  she  persuaded  me  to  get 
into  them.  They  looked  worse  on  than  off — vivid 
green  tights !  Finally  she  called  upon  Mephis- 
topheles, who  was  also  making  his  debut  in 
tights,  to  persuade  me  that  I  looked  perfectly 
all  right.  Mr.  Hinshaw  looked  me  over  sympa- 
thetically and  gave  his  verdict.  Then  they 
hustled  me  into  the  wings.  "Remember  that 
you're  a  boy !"  said  Mr.  Hinshaw.  But  the 
thought  of  all  those  people  out  there  in  the  the- 
atre paralyzed  me.  My  cue  came.  I  was  blind 
and  deaf  and  dumb.  I  couldn't  move.  I  knew 
what  my  family  would  think  of  those  tights.  I 
realized  that  my  operatic  career  was  over  before 
it  had  begun. 

"Thump !"  Mephistopheles,  standing  behind 
me,  struck  out  from  the  shoulder,  and  I  shot 
into  the  center  of  the  stage,  green  tights  and  all ! 

From  that  moment  the  music  caught  me.  I 
was  Sybil,  and  every  other  thought  went  from 
my  mind,  and  I  sang,  and  sang,  and  sang,  and 
I've  been  singing  ever  since,  thanks  to  Mr.  Hin- 
shaw and  that  most  "striking"  episode! 


THE   ALARM   CLOCK 
By  William  Kent 

WHEN  I  was  a  boy, 
and  that  wasn't  so 
long  ago,  either,  I  was 
bathing  one  day  in  the  old 
swimmin'  hole  outside  of 
my  own  St.  Paul.  I 
stepped  beyond  my  depth, 
and  then  it  happened.  I 
couldn't  swim,  and  despite 
my  lusty  cries,  none  of  the 
older  boys  in  the  distance 
heard  me.  I  went  down  a 
second  time  and  all  my 
boyhood  sins  loomed  up 
before  me.  Oh,  if  I  could  WILLIAM  KENT 

only  apologize  now  to   Old 

Gimpty  the  shoemaker  for  the  times  I  taunted 
him.  How  I  repented  for  the  tricks  I  played 
on  Sister  Susie.  I  wouldn't  steal  any  more  of  my 
mother's  cake,  and  "Oh,  please,  God !"  I  prayed, 
"give  me  one  more  chance  and  I  won''  t 

at  marbles  again!"  But  apparently   in 
I  was  sinking  the  third  and  last  time.         .  mo 
faint  cry  of  "Help!"     I  gave  myself  up  .      goni 
and — just  then   the  alarm  clock  went  off        d  1 
woke  up ! 


Genthe 

JANE  COWL 


WHEN  BELASCO  SLAPPED  ME 
By  Jane   Cowl 

I T  happened  on  the  first 
-*•  night  of  "Is  Matrimony 
a  Failure?"  in  the  leading 
role  of  which  Mr.  Belasco 
gave  me  my  first  big  op- 
portunity in  New  York.  I 
had  played  only  small  parts 
before  that,  and  try  as  I 
would,  I  could  not  share 
Mr.  Belasco's  optimism. 
First  nights  have  always 
been  most  trying  on  my 
nerves,  and  as  this  one  ap- 
proached I  became  abso- 
lutely panicky.  I  had  chills 
and  fever  before  the  first 
curtain  rose.  On  my  first  entrance  the  business 
of  the  play  required  me  to  put  on  a  large 
picture  hat.  In  my  nervousness  I  ran  the  hat 
pin  through  some  lace  on  my  sleeve,  in  such  a 
way  that  I  could  not  disengage  it  and  was  un- 
able to  take  my  arm  down  at  all. 

In  that  awkward  posture  I  played  through 
the  first  scene  and  retired  to  my  dressing  room 
in  a  state  of  mind  that  may  easily  be  imagined. 
The  thought  of  what  I  had  done — how  ludicrous 
I  must  have  been  to  those  out  front,  grew  on 
me  and  my  state  of  mind  was  not  improved 
when,  during  the  second  act,  a  rip  in  the  floor- 
cloth caused  me  to  stumble  as  I  was  making  a 
hurried  exit  up  a  flight  of  stairs.  When  the 
second  curtain  fell,  I  felt  as  though  the  world — 
my  world — had  come  to  an  end. 

There  was  still  another  act  to  come,  but  I 
went  to  my  dressing  room  and  sent  word  to 
Mr.  Belasco  that  I  was  through,  that  I  was  not 
going  to  play  another  act,  but  was  going  home 
instead.  The  stage  manager  and  Mr.  Belasco  s 
personal  representative  argued  with  me,  but  it 
was  of  no  avail.  I  was  hysterical  by  this  time. 
I  had  started  to  take  my  make-up  off  when 
Mr.  Belasco  himself  arrived  on  the  scene.  He 
reasoned  with  me,  told  me  what  it  would  mean 
to  everybody  if  I  persisted  in  doing  !as  I  had 
determined — he  was  as  gentle  and  sweet  and 
kind  as  it  was  possible  for  a  human  being  to  be — 
it  made  no  difference  to  me.  At  last  he  said : 

"Do  you  realize  it  will  ruin  the  play  if  you 
do  this?  Do  you  realize  it?" 

I  said  I  did,  but  it  was  all  over.  Nothing 
mattered  and  I  was  going  home. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Belasco  ceased  to  be  gentle. 
He  was  an  idealist  no  longer,  but  the  stern 
realist.  I  was  to  him  merely  a  very  naughty 
child  and  deserved  a  good  slapping.  Well,  that 
is  what  I  got,  and  the  shock  was  apparently  just 
what  I  needed.  It  was  the  first  time  anybody 
had  ever  done  such  a  thing  to  me,  anl  my 
hysterical  mood  gave  way  to  one  of  rage.  I 
said  nothing  more  about  going  home,  but  as 
quickly  as  possible  changed  to  my  third-act  cos- 
tume and  made  my  entrance  as  required. 

I  have  no  idea  whether  T  played  well  or  badly, 

i:  Mr.  Belasco  was  evidently  satisfied,  because 
•  o  came  around  at  the  end  of  the  play  and  pre- 
sented me  with  a  handful  of  quarters,  which  is 
one  of  his  realistic  ways  of  showing  apprecia- 
tion. 
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A  M  A  T  EU 
THEATRICALS 

WHAT   IS   BKING    DONK  DY  AMATKURS   KVKKYWHKRE 


An  interesting  group  of  Regtna  players 
with  J.  Pax-ton  as  Private.  Willis.  Dr.  M. 
R.  Parkin  as  Lord  Mount  Ararat,  Donald 
Fraser  as  Lord  Tolloller,  Ivan  C.  R.  Ed- 
wards as  Strephon,  Miss  Florence  Ander- 
son as  the  Fairy  Queen,  Miss  Doris  E. 
Kinread  as  "lolanthe" 


/'an/  Bnniand  as  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  Misi 
Mae  Doling,  his  page,  in 
the  Regina  Amateur  So- 
ciety's recent  production 
of  the  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van opera  "lolanthe" 


IN  the   development  and   upbuilding  of   a   city 
or   town,   something   more   is   necessary   than 
the    mere    establishment    of    industries    and 
business,  the  furnishing  of  churches,  schools  and 
homes  for  the  people.     That  "something"  is  the 
development   of   what   might   be   termed   a   civic 
esprit    de    corps,    a    strong    community    spirit,    a 
sense   of   oneness   in   citizenship,   and   a   pride   in 
your  own  city  or  town,  and   its   institutions. 

'T'HE  community  spirit,  in  Regina,  Saskatche- 
wan, Canada,  seems  to  have  been  developed 
to  a  remarkable  degree,  if  we  are  to  judge  by 
the  results  which  the  Regina  Amateur  Society 
have  achieved  in  their  recent  splendid  production 
of  "lolanthe."  They  give  two  plays  each  year 
— one  before  Christmas  and  one  a  few  months 
later;  their  association  and  work  together  de- 
velops friendships  of  value  and  the  training  they 
receive  through  the  painstaking  work  of  their 
musical  conductor,  Prof.  W.  Moncrieff  Mawev, 
is  a  decided  asset,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fn 
cial  results,  flowing  from  their  efforts,  wht" 
(Concluded  on  page  240) 


As  jolly  a  group  of 
peers  as  ever  tripped  the 
boards,  are  these  three 
lords  from  "lolanthe," 
with  Dr.  M.  R.  Parkin, 
Paul  Burnand  and  Don- 
aid  Fraser,  in  the  parts 
of  Lord  Mount  Ararat, 
.f.hyrt.  Chancellor  ami 
.  Tolloller,  resf  •  ' 
•''">''  ively 


11  " 


I  if 
tis  ... 


Scene  from  ''Pierrot  Home  from   the    Wars,"   given   at   Carnegie  Institute   of 

Technology   under  the  direction   of   fJie  author  —  Thomas   Wood   Stevens,   with 

Hazel  Beck  as  "Pierrette"  and  Howard   Claney  as   "Pierrot" 

PIERROT     HOME     F  R  O  M     T  HE      WARS 


THOMAS  WOOD  STEVENS 


pIERRETTE,  cloaked  and  hooded  and 
•••  disguised,  crouches  over  a  meager  fire. 
There  is  a  knock.  She  moves  eagerly,  as 
if  to  go  to  the  door;  a  sadder  second 
thought  strikes  her,  and  she  turns  back 
wearily.  Then  at  the  door  is  heard  a 
beseeching,  scratching  sound.  She  does 
not  stir.  The  door  opens.  She  half  rises 
and  looks  fixedly  at  the  man — a  soldier 
in  a  great  coat — who  comes  in.  Disap- 
pointed, she  crouches  again  by  the  fire. 

THE   SOLDIER:      Howdy? 

PIERRETTE:      Kick    the    snow    off    outside. 

THE  SOLDIER:     I  knocked   on  your  door. 

PIERRETTE:      I    heard   you. 

THE   SOLDIER:     I   scratched  on   the   door. 

PIERRETTE:     I   thought  it   was  a   rat  in  the   wall. 

THE   SOLDIER:      Devil  take  it,   I   wanted  to  come  in! 

PIERRETTE:      Well — you    came    in. 

THE  SOLDIER:  You're  not  the  one  I  was  looking  to 
find  here. 

PIERRETTE:     You're  not  the  one  I   was  waiting  for. 

THE  SOLDIER  :  I  don't  suppose  you'd  know  where 
she  went.  . .  .No.  Well — it  seems  too  long  ago.  Of 
course,  it's  too  long  ago. 

PIERRETTE:  I  don't  suppose  you've  seen  him  over 
there?.  .  .  .No,  of  course — there  were  so  many. 

THE   SOLDIER:     Oh,  you  had  a  boy   over? — 

PIERRETTE:     Yes. 

THE  SOLDIER:  I  don't  suppose  its  the  least  use,  but 
if  you'll  tell  me  what  outfit  your  son  was  with — 

PIERRETTE:     Not  my   son. 

THE   SOLDIER:      Oh — he   wasn't  your   son? 

PIERRETTE:     Not  precisely.     You  said — "a  boy" — 

THE    SOLDIER:     You   hardly   seemed   young   enough — 

PIERRETTE:  One  doesn't  grow  younger — waiting  and 
saving— 

THE  SOLDIER:  No,  I  suppose  not.... You  might  as': 
me  to  sit  down. 

PIERRETTE:      Oh,    I'm    sorry.      Sit   down. 

THE  SOLDIER:  That's  better.  Heroes  should  be 
sung  about  when  they  fight,  wept  for  when  they  d!e, 
and  asked  to  sit  by  the  fire  when  they  unluckily  come 
home  safe. 

PIERRETTE:  Your  voice  sounded  somewhat  •  familiar 
to  me  then. 

THE  SOLDIER:  Not  unlikely.  You  may  have  heard 
ine  fometrime.  Just  now,  the  Atlantic  has  rasped  me  to 
a  croak. 

PIERRETTE:  Rasped  you  to  a  croak?  That's  an  odd 
way — 

THE    SOLDIER:     I'm    used   to    saying   things   odd    ways. 


The  prologue,  "Pierrot  Home  from  the  ^Vars,"  was  given  at  Tech  in  a  very 
simple,  shallow  set,  as  becomes  a  prologue  which  must  instantly  give  way  to  the 
plays  themselves.  The  lights  low,  and  the  fire  illuminating  the  room  rather 
kss  than  the  illustration  indicates,  gave  a  continuous  pattern  of  shadows  on  the 
gray  wall.  The  costumes  were  the  traditional  ones.  The  furniture  was  sirrple 
and  placed  in  obvious  balance,  the  only  notes  of  color  being  the  faded  roses  in 
the  Chinese  flask,  and  the  jade  green  color  of  the  table  and  chairs.  The  effect  of 
the  little  piece  depends  upcn  the  adroit  speaking  of  the  lines,  and  on  the  attainment 
of  a  naively  mysterious  atmosphere.  Thomas  Wood  Stevens 

N.  B. :     ^r.  Stever.s  grants  permission  to  amateurs  to  produce  luis  prologue 
without  the  payment  of  royalty 

PIERRETTE:     What  are  you? 

THE  SOLDIER:  I'm  a  soldier,  madam — a  soldier  of 
freedom  and  brotherhood.  But.... 

PIERRETTE  :  Yes,  I  know.  But  what  were  you 
before? 

THE  SOLDIER:  I  was  an  artist,  madam.  I  am  still  an 
artist,  inside. 

Pi ERRETTE  :      You    painted  ? 

THE  SOLDIER:  No  more  than  my  art  required.  I 
am  a  dramatic  artist,  and  I  belong  to  a  truly  distin- 
guished company — though  they're  all  scattered  now. 

PIERRETTE:  My  boy  was  an  artist,  too.  But  now.... 
war  does  such  strange  things  to  men's  hearts.  . .  -I 
don't  know.  I'm  not  sure. 

THE  SOLDIER:  Take  it  from  me,  madam.  If  he  was 
really  an  artist,  not  even  war  will  change  him. 

PIERRETTE:     Then  you  think   he'll   come  back? 

THE  SOLDIER:     Not  a  doubt  of  it. 

Pi  ERRETTE:      It's   not   only   coming.     It's — 

THE  SOLDIER:  I  see.  You  doubtless  have  grown 
older — somewhat  older. 

PIERRETTE:  Doubtless.  ..  .You  said  you  belonged  to  a 
distinguished  company? 

THE  SOLDIER:     Yes — an  old  and  a  famous  troupe. 

PIERRETTE:      You're  not   very   old. 

THE   SOLDIER:     I'm    older   than   you   think,   but   I    shall 
never  seem  older  than   I   do  now.    Never.   That's  my   art. 
"Youth's   at   the    heart   of   me — " 

You  may  have  heard  the  song — it's  one  of  mine. 

PIERRETTE  (Almost  sure  it  is  Pierrot) :  No;  I've 
never  heard  it.  How  does  it  go? 

THE  SOLDIER:  I  can't  sing  it  now.  The  Atlantic — I 
told  you.  It's 

"Youth's    at    the    heart    of    me, 

Spring's   all   the   year; 
Flame   of   the   stars   in    me — 
Love,   never   fear — " 


But   perhaps    you    remember   it  ? 
PIERRETTE        (Remembering       it       well) : 
No.     I    can't    recall    it. 

THE   SOLDIER:      If   you'd   once   heard   me 
sing  it,   I'm   sure  you'd  remember  it. 

PIERRETTE:      You're    not    shy,    are    you? 
THE    SOLDIER:      Shy? 

PIERRETTE:  Modest,  retiring — you  know 
what  I  mean.  No  more  reserved  than 
you  used — than  your  sort  commonly  are. 
THE  SOLDIER:  Modest,  shy — reserved? 
God  bless  me,  I  hope  not.  I'm  youth 
and  love  and  joy — I'm  Pierrot. 

(He    throws   off   his   great   coat    and    dis- 
closes  himself.) 
I've  been  back  from  France. 

(Pierrette,  with  a  struggle,  resists  the  impulse  to  un- 
mask also.) 

PIERRETTE:  Dear  me!  I  think  I've  heard  of  you. 
It's  an  odd  suit  you're  wearing.  You've  not  de- 
serted ?— 

PIERROT   (sternly):      Madam! 
PIERRETTE:      No    offense. . .  . 
PIERROT:      We've  done   our  bit. 
PIERRETTE:      We? 
PIERROT:      All    our   company. 

PIERRETTE:  I'm  glad  to  hear  that.  And  what  now? 
PIERROT:  We're  scattered,  but  we  all  have  plans 
for  the  future.  Harlequin — you  wouldn't  remember 
him,  but  he's  really  quite  clever — Harlequin  is  for  the 
lighter  things  these  days.  Says,  now  the  wars  are  won, 
people  will  want  champagne  frothing  through  the  lime- 
light. Scaramouche  is  for  plays  of  the  trenches — spies 
and  combats  and  charges,  and  the  duck-boards  slimy 
with  blood.  Then  there's  the  Doctor — we  called  him 
the  Doctor,  he  was  so  solemn.  He  was  never  really 
serious  before,  but  now  'he's  for  making  plays  to  show 
tlie  world  what  victories  are  for,  and  what  wars  are 
about,  and  how  to  make  the  best  of  the  new  day....  I 
don't  know — I  don't  know— 
PIERRETTE:  And  you? 

PIERROT:  I'm  lost.  I  can't  wor"  .  You  see,  I  was 
always  the  lover — Pierrot.  And  if  I  can't  find  my  old 
partner — 

PIERRETTE:      Couldn't   you   find   a   new   partner? 
PIERROT:      I    shouldn't   care    to    do    that.     You   see,   my 
partner  was  not  only  a  great  artist.    She  was — 
PIERRETTE:     And  if  you   found  her? 

PIERROT:  I  shouldn't  ask  anything  more  of  le  bon 
Dieu. 

PIERRETTE:     But  if  you   found   her  changed? 
PIERROT:       It    wouldn't     matter.       The     truth     is     I've 
(.Continued  on  page   240) 
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Scene  from  "A  Constant  Lover,"  with  an  unusual  and  artistic 
sylvan  setting  and  drop  that  would  do  credit  to  a  Belasco  produc- 
tion, with  Alexander  Buchanan  as  "Cecil  Harburton"  and  Ruth 
Farmer  as  "Evelyn."  The  setting  is  by  J.  Woodman  Thompson 


DRAMATIC   ARTS   AT   CARNEGIE 


INSTITUTE    OF    TECHNOLOGY 


THE   theatre   of   the   Carnegie   Institute   of   Technology,    Pittsburgh,   re-opened   its 
doors  on  January  23d  with  a  special  prologue,  "Pierrot  Home  from  the  Wars," 
followed  by  a  bill  of  one-act  plays.     The  college  was  in  the  service  of  the  War 
Department  during  the  autumn,  and  the  only  work  possible  to  the  dramatic  faculty  was 
the  training  of  soldier  talent  directors  for  overseas  work  —  a  task  which  proceeded  with 
merriment  and  abandon,  but  which  did  little  to  carry  on  the  tradition  of  the  place  as  a 
training  school  for  the  art  of  the  theatre. 


Thomas  Wood  Stevens,  head  of  Dramatic  Arts 
Department,    Carnegie  Institute   of   Technology 


the  new  bill,  the  new  season  was  inaugurated,  and  ever  since  the  re-opening. 
the  happiest  event  of  the  day  has  been  the  frequent  return  of  the  actors,  one  by 
one,  from  camp  and  ship  and  duty  overseas.  The  losses  of  the  Carnegie  Tech  Theatre 
in  the  service  have  been  few,  but  deeply  to  be  regretted.  Francis  F.  Hogan  and  Rich- 
ard Mansfield  3d  —  poets  both,  as  well  as  promising  in  their  apprenticeship  as  actors.  At 
this  writing  —  the  middle  of  February  —  more  than  half  of  last  season's  personnel  is  at 
work;  the  second  programme,  Mr.  B.  Iden  Payne's  production  of  "The  Rivals,"  is 
ready;  and  several  other  plays  are  in  rehearsal. 


The  clever  stage  set  used  in  "A  Florentine  Tragedy,"  extremely  simple  as  to  detail,  and  yet 
with  all  the  atmosphere  of  a  more  ambitious  production.  Produced  under  the  direction  of 
B.  Iden  Payne,  with  Edna  Lewis  Willey  as  "Bianca,"  James  S.  Church  as  "Cuido"  and 
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ISS  MOLLIE  KING 
BLONDE  IRISH 

By 
ANNE  ARCHBALD 


Photos  Ira  L.  Hill 

MISS  MOLLIE  KING,  blonde  Irish!     A  devastating  combination!     It's  quite  enough  to  be  a  blonde 
and  a  beauty,  without  having  Irish   ancestry  added     to     it.      If     you'd      like     further      details      of 
Miss  King's  appearance,  know  that  she  has  a  pink-and-white   skin,   gray-hazel   eyes,   with   every   bit 
of  the  Irish  "come-hither"  in  them,  and  very  yellow  curls,  with — as  her  youthful   lover  in   "Good-Morning, 
Judge,"     expresses    it — "the     loveliest    little     twiddely-bits    behind    the    ears."     As    leading    lady    in    "Good- 
Morning,   Judge,"   the   extremely   entertaining   English  musical  comedy  at  the   Shubert   Theatre,   Miss   King 
gains  laurels  for  herself  with  the  personality  of  her  dancing  and   singing,   and   then  adds   further   to  them 
by  going  from  there  midnightly  to  the  Century  Roof,  where  she  runs  away  with  the  show. 


Lavender  is  one  of  Miss  King's  favorite  colors;  she  likes  it  even  for  her  linaerie — for  slifs,  edged  top 
and  bottom  with  lace;  for  negligees,  with  no  trimming  save  simple  lines  of  hemstitching  and  a  Lady  Fair 
ribbon  of  lavender  and  blue  satin;  for  boudoir  caps  edged  with  swansdown,  and  for  slippers 
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Lavender  again  flays  its  part  i-n  tins  chiffon 
frock  that  Miss  King  wears  in  "Good-Morn- 
ing, Judge."  In  fact,  the  shade,  or  shades, 
-of  lavender  make  the  frock,  for  there  is  no 
trimming;*  The  lavender  is  darker  on  the 
bodice,  shading  gradually  down  to  the  palest 
tone  at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt;  light  on  the 
top  of  the  sleeres,  and  dark  again  on  the 
deep  flowing  h ems  attach ed.  For  a  con trast, 
the  quaint  leg  horn  hat,  with  its  wide  entre- 
deux  of  shirred  white  net,  has  a  long  French 
"blue  vcl-'ct  streamer  that  winds  about  the  neck 


Photos  Ira  L.  Hill 


You  must  be  a  very  slender 
lady  indeed  to  attempt  this 
type  of  evening  gown,  with  its 
sequined  surface  that  winds 
tightly  about  the  figure,  and  is 
unrelieved,  save  for  a  corsage 
bouquet  of  Miss  King's  favor- 
ite lavender  in  a  bunch  of 
velvet  orchids.  In  order  that 
walking  may  be  easy,  the  skirt 
is  made  with  a  slit  up  the  back, 
which  is  filled  in  with  a  deep 
pleated  lace  ruffle.  Slippers, 
openwork  stockings  and  hat  are 
all  black,  a  background  which 
makes  a  striking  contrast  for 
Miss  King's  white  skin  and 
yellow  hair 


Here  Miss  King  deserts  her  favorite  lavender  for  an  unusual  and 
charming  color  scheme.  A  lace  blouse  is  dropped  over  an  accordion- 
pleated  chiffon  skirt,  both  dyed  a  shade  on  the  tone  of  green  gold. 
Then  the  blouse  is  piped,  neck,  bottom  of  sleeves  and  peplum, 
with  orange,  and  girdled  with  a  bright  King  blue  sash,  which 
color  also  faces  the  leghorn  hat.  Note  particularly  the  pumps 
which  Miss  King  is  wearing,  which  are  made  of  that  lovely 
soft  F.  B.  <$•  C.  white  washable  glazed  kid,  and  are  called 
the  "Clarendon  Colonial."  a  design  exclusive  with  Stern  Brothers 


SOME    THINGS     I     LIKE 


By 
ANGELINA 


IF  there's  one  thing  I  do  like  to  see 
it's  immaculate  gloves  and  stockings 
and  veils,  especially  the  latter.  They 
should  always  be  the  freshest  of  the 
fresh,  not  a  breath  on  them.  I  suppose 
in  the  case  of  stockings  and  gloves 
that's  rather  obvious.  Not  so  much 
so,  though,  in  the  case  of  the  veil. 
Women  who  would  never  wear  a  glove 
or  a  stocking  that  was  even  slightly 
tarnished  will  go  around  with  veils  that 
are  discolored  and  greasy,  that  have 
stretched  and  got  out  of  shape,  giving 
wrong,  unbecoming  shadows  to  the  face, 
those  veils,  in  other  words,  that  are 
"dead." 


HPHE  life  of  even  the  very  strongest  and 
best  veil   is   short,   coming  in   contact 
with  the  skin  as  it  constantly  does,  and  once  its 
crispness  is  gone,  its  beauty  and  becomingness  go 
with  it.    A  veil  needs  constant  renewing.    I  don't 
think  many  women  realize  this.    But,  personally, 
I'd  rather  have  several  lengths  of  an  inexpensive 
mesh  and  discard  each  the  minute  it  lacked  the 
least    freshness,   than    the    most    beautifully    ex- 
pensive one  that  had  to  be  kept  a  long  time  to 


Three  of  the  new  Spring  'Ceilings — Van  Raalte  veilings  — 
in  ic'/u'c/i  hexagonal  mesh  is  used  as  a  background — because  the 
Van  Raalte  designers,  after  long  working  on  the  problem  of 
squeezing  the  utmost  becomingness  out  of  a  veil's  mesh  ha-.-e 
decided  on  the  hexagonal  for  value  received — and  the  design 
is  obtained  either  by  a  border  added  to  the  plain  mesh,  by  a 
flowery  scroll  across  it,  or  by  emphasising  certain  threads  more 
heai-Hy,  so  that  they  form  a  pattern 


I 


A  robe  d'intcricnr  from  the  new  depart- 
ment for  intimate  house  things  that  has 
just  been  added  to  that  interesting  store 
of  Balch,  Price  &•  Company,  in  Brooklyn 
— a  henna-colered  tunic  embroidered  with 
a  kind  of  glorified  spider's  web  in  gold 
thread  and  tasseled  in  gold,  hung  over  a 
lemon-colored  chiffon  underslip 


pay  for  its  initial  outlay.  Only  the  "made" 
veils  that  aren't  stretched  and  that  float  away 
from  the  face  can  afford  that.  There  it  is  worth 
while  to  put  a  bit  of  money  in,  since  the  "made" 
veil  will  last  and  since  it  is  impossible  to  get  a 
charming  one  that  is  worth  the  trouble  of  wear- 
ing without  spending  a  certain  amount  on  it. 

J  SAW  such  a  wonderful  "made"  veil — among 
others  of  the  new  spring  veilings — at  the  big 
Van  Raalte  House  last  week.  Just  by  the  way, 
I  presume  you  know  that  Van  Raalte  veils,  like 
other  things  that  are  Van  Raalte,  stand  quite  in 
a  class  by  themselves.  Over  and  over  again  I've 
found  that  if  I  particularly  like  a  piece  of  veiling 
that  I've  bought  or  seen  on  someone  else  it 
almost  invariably  turns  out  to  be  a  Van  Raalte. 
To  return  to  the  "made  veil"  ...  it  was  a  large 
square  in  shape,  intended  to  go  plumb  over  the 
top  of  a  hat  and  fall  in  four  points,  the  middle 
in  a  fine  hexagon  mesh  and  the  wide  border  in  a 
pattern  resembling  some  of  those  seen  in  the 
real  Valenciennes  laces :  lastly  it  was  in  the 
loveliest  shade  of  deep  terra-cotta.  Dropped 
over  the  top  of  one  of  those  exclusive  little 
rough-strawed  terra-cotta  hats  wreathed  with  a 
terra-cotta  ostrich  plume,  it  would  be  all  that 
there  is  of  greatest  enchantment  in  a  veil.  It 
would  be  almost  as  much  so  in  blue — the  veil 
comes  in  dark  blue  and  black  as  well  as  terra- 
cotta— over  a  blue  or  black  straw,  ditto.  Another 
lovely  "made"  veil  was  called  the  "Bopeep,"  with 
a  point  de  Paris  background,  against  which  ran  a 
shadow  lace  border  with  a  flower  scroll  just 
above.  In  taupe  this  veil  is  like  a  light  smoke 
or  mist  about  the  face,  and  immensely  flatteriii",. 

pi  AVING  worked  and  experimented  on  meshes 
for  their  becomingness  during  many  years, 
the  Van  Raalte  designers  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  so  far  there  is  nothing  that  quite 
equals  the  hexagonal  mesh.  So  almost  all  their 
veilings  have  this  as  a  background,  coarse  or 
fine,  with  the  different  patterns  worked  out  by 
emphasizing  certain  threads  more  heavily  than 
others.  The  "Twinkle"  is  of  this  ilk,  simple, 
dainty,  a  wide  hexagonal  design  with  tiny 
chenille  dots  twinkling  throughout :  the  "Glori- 
anna"  also,  alluring,  provocative:  and  "Bedette," 
another  immensely  becoming,  with  flower- 
ing scroll  designs  on  a  fine  hexagonal 
mesh  background.  Look  for  them  all  on  the 
counters.  They  are  the  latest  and  smartest 
spring  designs. 


ANOTHER  something  I  like  is  that  bi£ 
shop  of  Balch,  Price  &  Co.  in  Brook- 
lyn. Sometimes  with  a  mind  swayed  by 
current  superstition  one  thinks  of  Brook- 
lyn as  being  remote.  It  really  isn't.  One's 
car  or  the  subway  takes  you  there  in  a 
jiffy.  And  the  Balch,  Price  atmosphere 
would  be  worth  going  even  further  to. 
obtain.  Some  people  take  a  trip  across 
the  ocean  to  get  that  atmosphere^ 
Balch,  Price  is  much  like  a  London  es- 
tablishment in  its  spaciousness,  its  caln\ 
and  quiet,  which  give  one  a  chance  to  see 
and  select  at  leisure,  unhurried  and  unr 
distracted,  in  its  very,  very,  nice  people, 
who  attend  upon  one. 

There  are  most  individual  things  to  be. 
had  there,  furs  and  frocks,  blouses  and. 
wraps  that  are  different.  And  a  very  in-* 
teresting  department  has  just  been  added,  that 
for  Robes  d'lntericur,  under  the  charge  of  a 
c'.ever  designer,  a  Frenchman,  who  has  the  genius 
of  his  race  for  wielding  materials,  and  weaving 
lovely  color  schemes  together.  He  is  particularly 
facile  in  the  matter  of  sleeves  for  his  robes.  % 
never  knew  there  could  be  so  many  ways  o£ 
having  them — or  not  having  them. 


One  of  tlie  individual  frocks  that  may  b*. 
discovered  at  Batch,  Price's,  and  which 
though  designed  in  America,  a  French 
couturier  might  not  hesitate  to  claim; 
blue  taffeta,  striped  with  a  fine  red  satin 
line,  tlie  iieck,  slender  vest,  and  pipings, 
down  the  side  seams  of  the  skirt,  in  the? 
palest  dove-grey  satin 
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7^0   melodious   measures   of 
music  find  a  pleasant  kinship  in 
the  new  and  cleverly  designed 

MALLINSON 
SILK  CREATIONS 

The  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
varied  Spring  silk  themes  have 
been  woven  into  these  unusual, 
lovely  fabrics  -  -  incomparable 
for  distinctive  gowns,  suits, 
skirts,  blouses  and  out-door 
apparel. 

Pussy  Willow  Dew-Kist 

Indestructible  Voile 
Kumsi-Kumsa  Khaki- Kool/ 

Roshanara  Crepe 
Ruff-a-Nuff 

(All  Trade  Mark  Mames) 
Shown  at  all  the  better  state* 


'  > 


i 


M\ 


osa  ronselle, 
prima  donna, 
wearing  gown  of 

Mallinson  's 
Pussy  Willow  Satin 


Silks  dt-  Luxe 


H.  R.  MALLINSON  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

"7 he  New  Silks  First" 
Madison  Ave.— 31st  Street— New  York 
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SILK  UNDERWEAR 


"/  knew 

yotfdlike  them,  Mommie!" 

THE  happiest  gift  for  a  woman  is  that 
which  appeals  especially  to  her  feminine 
love  of  pretty  things.  There's  nothing  d  aintier 
or  more  satisfyingly  lovely  than  Van  Raalte 
"Niagara  Maid"  Glove  Silk-Underwear. 

Its  pure  glove-silk  fabric  wears  and  washes 
wonderfully  and  holds  its  style.  Even  the 
delicate  pink  color  is  of  superior  permanency 
and  never  needs  renewing.  For  sale  at  all 
good  shops. 

NIAGARA  SILK  MILLS,  5th  Ave.  at  16th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Makers  of  Van  Raalte  Silk  Gloves,  Silk  Hosiery  and  Veils 


THINGS  I 

(Continued    from    page    234) 


ll'hcn  we  shortly  begin  crossing  the  Atlantic 
in  aeroplanes,  every  man  Jack  of  us  (7  mean 
women,  too),  will  need  these  government 
authorized,  electrically  heated,  aviation  suits 
with  which  to  keep  warm  on  deck  in  the 
tu'enty-thonsand-foot  altitudes  u'e  must  undergo 


STILL  another  thing  I  liked  and 
was    so    much    interested    in    is 
the    electrically    heated    aviator 
costume    that    was    brought    to    my 
notice     recently,     a     photograph     of 
which    I   am   able   to   show   you. 

You've  probably  heard — but  did 
you  really  realize? — that  even  on  the 
hottest  summer  day,  the  aviator  up 
in  his  aeroplane,  twenty  thousand 
feet  in  the  air,  encounters  winter 
temperatures  which  may  vary  from 
freezing  to  fifteen  degrees  below 
zero.  So  that  even  the  Eskimo-like 
garments  originally  provided  for 
him  fail  to  keep  him  warm,  besides 
being  so  bulky  as  to  hamper  him  in 
the  manipulating  of  his  machine. 
Added  to  this  is  the  constant  cold 
breeze  created  by  the  motion  of  the 
machine  through  the  air. 

'"TAKING  the  well-known  electric 
heating  pad  as  an  inspiration, 
the  Schuylkill  Mills,  the  makers  of 
the  "Vanity  Fair''  glove  silk  under- 
garments, in  co-operation  with  the 
Edison  Electric  Appliance  Co.  of 
Chicago,  have  worked  out  a  most 
ingenious  method  for  keeping  the 
aviator  at  a  proper  workable  tem- 


perature. To  do  this  it  was  found 
that  it  was  necessary  to  apply  heat 
only  at  the  extremities  of  the  body: 
so  a  helmet  lining,  moccasins  and 
gloves — all  of  double  layers  of 
"Vanity  Fair"  glove  silk — were 
made,  with  a  flat  braid  of  fine  wires 
laid  between  them  to  carry  electric 
current.  This  braid  is  connected 
with  a  main  wiring  inside  the  body 
garment — a  heavy  fur-lined  jacket 
— and  this,  in  turn,  with  a  little  elec- 
tric generator,  with  which  every 
aeroplane  is  provided,  which  is  pro- 
pelled by  the  force  of  the  air  when 
the  machine  is  in  motion. 


A  close-up  of  the  helmet  part 
of  the  aviation  suit,  made  of 
double  layers  of  ''Vanity  Fair" 
glove  silk,  in  between  which  is 
a  flat  braid  of  fine  wires,  dis- 
tributing the  warming  electric 
current  over  the  forehead, 
Cheek,  chin,  and  back  of  neck 


And  a  close-up  of  the  glove,  as 
well.  Its  construction  is  similar 
to  the  helmet's — double  layers  of 
''Vanity  Fair"  glove  silk,  with  the 
flexible  heating  element  inserted 
between  them.  Over  these  gloves 
are  worn  standard  leather  gauntlets 

'"THE  aviator  attires  himself  in  his 
jacket,  puts  on  his  "Vanity  Fair" 
moccasins,  his  helmet,  his  gloves, 
over  which  go  heavy  shoes,  another 
helmet  and  regulation  heavy  leather 
gauntlets,  and  climbs  into  his  ma- 
chine. When  he  is  up  at  the  altitude 
where  he  begins  to  feel  the  cold  he 
,turns  on  a  switch  that  connects  the 
current  of  the  little  electric  gener- 
ator with  the  wire  braiding  and  is 
immediately  warmed  and  kept  warm 
with  an  evenly  distributed  heat.  It 
is  all  as  simple  as  turning  on  the 
switch  of  one's  electric  light. 
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TAILOR-MADES 


Tailor-madt26Sl. 
Coatof  fineFrench 
serge,  lined  with 
pussy 
Two  plaits  ending 
in  arrow  heads  in- 
dicate the  pocket 
openings. 

$55.00 


Taih'-madfSZOS, 
Suit  of  fine  French 
serge,  lined  with 
pcau  de  c  y  g  ne. 
Black  silk  braid 
binds  the*  collar. 
the  front  opening. 


5595 


Tailor 

Parallel  Rows  of 
cording  form  trim- 
ming on  this  Suit 
of  blue  chiffon  taf- 
feta lined  with 
striped  silk. 

$55.00 


2660. 

Coat  on  tan  silver- 
tone  lined  with 
pussy  willow  silk. 
Three  folds  end- 
ing in  squares  of 
silk  stitcning  in- 
dicate the  pocket 
opening. 

$55.00 


That  Well-T>ressed 


V^ERTAINLY  the  woman  who  desires  that  well- 
dressed  look  cannot  leave  it  to  chance.  Especi- 
ally in  the  selection  of  Tailor-Mades,  where 
style  depends  not  only  on  correctness  of  line,  but 
also  on  exquisite  tailoring  through  and  through 
— and  those  fine  fabrics  which  alone  can  hold 
their  shape  and  style  for  long  periods  of  wear. 


The  "WOOLTEX"  Tailor-Made  Coats  and 
Suits  for  Spring  may  give  you  a  welcome  idea  of 
how  reasonably  you  can  buy  assured  and  en- 
during styles.  A  leading  fashion  merchant  of 
your  community  has  them  on  display. 

In  finding  "  WOOLTEX  "  Label,  you  are  finding 
indeed  "that  well-dressed  look." 


Your  "WOOLTEX"  merchant  will  furnish  you  with  a  copy  of  "THE  TAILORED  WOMAN" — that  helpful  little  style  magazine 

If  you   have  any  difficulty  write  to  us,  giving  us  the  name  oj your  favorite  store. 

We  will  make  it  possible  for  you  to  see  these  Tailor-mades,  and  will  send  you  "THE  TAILORED  WOMAN  "  direct. 


THE  H.  BLACK  COMPANY 
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CONCEIVED  BY  FOREMOST 
FASHIONISTS 


modiskarttkestntw 
tkougkts  in  Afternoon  ondouert 
ing  QownSitRobes  df)nterieur, 
^Wmps  ;  Omcks  for  Casino  and 
Country  Ctub,  Ensembles  and. 
^Accessories  or[inlis,J*fets  and 


wear. 


MILLINERY 

faxauistix.  Concepts  froinfParis 
minqit  Acre  witk  tkc  Origina- 
tions ofou.rown(Desiijmrs. 


C%c  /latkoritativt'llaskions  in 
&ariy  Spring  andSummcflurs 


Fulton.  &  Smith  ArMs,  BROOKLYN.  N.Y 


92  Bedford  Jtreet,  BOSTON  ,  MASS. 


DID  you  know  that  we  have  Ponce  de  Leon's  "Fountain  of  Youth" 
right  here  in  New  York  City?    I  learned  about  it  a  month  or  two 
ago    and    have   been    taking   deep    draughts    from    it   ever    since. 
"The  Fountain  of  Youth"    is    embodied    in    a    series    of    wonderfuP 
beauty  treatments,  which  are  like  no  other  beauty  treatments  I  have  ever 
encountered.     At  the  end  of  a  strenuous  week  of  late^and-earlies  I  may 
look  as  tired  and  old,  as  green  and  yellow  as  I  please,  with  lines  in  rtiy 
face  and  dark  shadows  under  my  eyes,  and  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  go  to- 
my   weekly  treatment,  and  at  the  end  of  an  hour  I   emerge  refreshed,, 
rejuvenated,  the   lines   in   my   face   smoothed   out,   my   eyes   bright,   and 
my  skin  rosy. 


AND  what  makes  these  treatments  so  different  from  others?  Results, 
first  of  all,  of  course.  Results  that  not  only  are  immediately  notice- 
able, but  that  are  lasting  as  well.  For  the  treatments  are  based  on  scien- 
tific principles,  especially  on  a  principle  that  is  nowhere  else  that  I  know 
of  so  fully  recognized — and  that  is  that  complexions  differ  just  as  much 
as  the  personalities  of  their  owners,  and  that  consequently  each  require* 
different  treatment.  At  my  Ponce  de  Leon  establishment  there  are  treat- 
ments for  greasy  skins,  and  treatments  for  dry  skins,  treatments  for 
relaxed  and  sagging  muscles,  treatments  for  young,  and  for  old,  a  special 
treatment  for  acne,  that  misery  of  the  young,  that  deserves  a  whole 
chapter  to  itself.  Remarkable  preparations  are  used  for  the  treatments 
with  an  individual  method  of  applying  them,  worked  out  after  many 
years'  study  by  the  clever  brain  of  one  woman,  who  is  the  originator  of 
it  all. 


T  ET  me  give  you  a  brief  outline  of  a  treatment,  say  for  the  average- 
skin,  not  too  young  and  not  too  old,  but  of  which  its  possessor  wishes- 
to  make  the  very  most  possible. 

First  comes  the  cleansing  of  the  skin,  of  course,  with  one  preparation 
if  it  is  dry  and  another  if  it  is  greasy,  special  movements  being  used  in 
the  application  so  that  the  skin  is  in  no  way  pulled.  Massage,  in  the 
accepted  sense  of  the  word,  is  not  approved  of,  these  careful  manipula- 
tions and  much  patting  being  substituted.  The  cleansing  is  followed  by 
a  unique  astringent  that  brings  all  the  blood  to  the  face  and  produces  a 
fine  color  in  even  the  palest  and  most  sallow  skin.  Next  two  astringent 
balms  in  succession  are  patted  well  into  the  skin,  especially  around  the 
eyes  and  mouth  and  chin,  to  smooth  out  any  stray  wrinkles,  a  warm 
compress  of  the  second  astringent  being  applied  and  left  on  for  about 
twenty  minutes. 


A  FTER  this  there  is  a  "working-in"  of  another  cream  by  the  move-- 
ments  mentioned  above,  succeeded  by  an  electric  vibration  all  over 
the  face  and  neck,  which  includes  vibration  with  special  wonderful  little 
instruments  for  ironing  out  wrinkles  round  the  eyes  and  improving  the 
shape  of  the  nose.  Lastly,  with  all  grease  cleansed  off,  a  most  soothing 
treatment  for  the  eyes  with  a  special  lotion  finishes  the  procedure,  remov- 
ing any  last  lingering  puffiness  or  shadows  there  may  be  and  helping  to 
brighten  them.  For  a  very  final  tid-bit  the  charming  young  person 
administering  the  treatment — all  the  attendants  are  young  women  specially 
trained  for  this  work  abroad— will  touch  you  up  ever  so  skilfully  with 
powder  and  a  bit  of  rouge,  showing  you  just  how  and  where  they  should 
be  applied  to  your  face  to  give  the  utmost  look  of  naturalness. 

(//  you  will  write  "The  Vanity  Box"  care  the  THEATRE  MAGAZINE, 
0  East  39/A  St.,  New  York,  the  name  and  address  of  the  establishment 
giving  these  beauty  treatments  will  be  sent  you.  There  are  branches  of 
the  establishment  in  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Atlantic  City,  and  New  Or- 
leans. Also  preparations  and  instructions  with  them  for  home  treatment.} 
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PALM  BEACH  SALON 
ROYAL  POINCIANA  GROUNDS 


WASHINGTON  ESTABLISHMENT' 
J.  M  Giddm^  &  Companys 
contribution  to  the  establishments 
of  the  NATIONAL  CAPITOL  -  where 
the  wives  of  the  Worlds  Diplomats 
turn  for  the  apparel  of  interna- 
tional Gatherings. 


j.  M.GIDDING&CCX, 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
"The  Store  Beautiful"  the  mecca 
of  the  well  dreased  women  of 
the  Middle  West. 


OULUTH,  MINNESOTA  — 
Fur  Headquarters  and 
Fashion  Center  of  tHe- 
Northwest. 


PALM  BEACH— NEW  YORK 


v. 

PHILADELPHIA  ESTABLISHMENT  " 

VILLE  DE  PARIS  -A  bit  of  Paris' 
transferred  to  the  Quaker 
City  by  J.  M.Giddin£  &  Co. 


J.M.GIDDING  &  Co.,  FIFTH  AvE,N.Y  - 

The  Metropolitan  Establishment  ofa 
Cosmopolitan  Fashion  Organization, 
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Spring  and 
Summer  Furs 


Shoulder  Capes,  Wraps  and  Dol- 
mans, also  the  popular  animal 
Scarfs  in  Russian  and  Hudson 
Bay  Sable,  Fisher,  Silver, 
Blue,  Cross  and  other  Foxes. 


Dry  Cold  Storage 

of  the 

Heavier  Winter 
Furs  at  2% 


fa 

*     C7urrters 

384  Fifth  Avenue 

NEW  YORK 


Between 
35th  <&  36th  Sts. 


Telephone 
2044  Greeley 


Scene   from    "The    Parting,"    by    Kenneth   Sawyer 
Goodman,    given    at    Carnegie    Institute    of    Tech- 
nology,   with    James    S.     Church    as    "Max"    and 
Alma   Lots   as   "Gabrielle" 


DRAMATIC 
CARNEGIE 

(Continued   fro 

In  the  first  bill  of  the  new  season, 
the  most  serious  feature  was  Mr. 
Payne's  production  of  Wilde's  "A 
Florentine  Tragedy"; — working  out 
its  deliberate  and  richly  phrased  tri- 
angle in  a  dim  tapestried  room.  The 
play  is  familiar  to  readers,  but  not 
often  seen  in  the  theatre.  The  nov- 
elties included  the  melodrama,  "The 
Parting,"  by  Kenneth  Sawyer  Good- 
man, and  Clarence  Stratton's  Art 
League  prize  farce,  "Ruby  Red." 
Lieutenant  Goodman's  play,  in  pro- 
duction, gave  further  evidence  of  his 
remarkable  talent  for  the  one-act 
play — a  talent  which  has  for  some- 
time been  clear  to  all  who  have 
watched  the  growth  of  American  in- 
terest in  the  one-act  form.  Lieutenant 
Goodman's  death  in  the  service  last 


ARTS     AT 
INSTITUTE 

m   page    231) 

November  was  a  real  loss  to  the 
theatre.  The  deft  construction  and 
terse,  spontaneous,  dialogue  of  his 
short  plays  promised  much  that  must 
now  remain  unfulfilled.  "The  Part- 
ing" is  perhaps  not  his  best,  but  it 
has  splendid  moments  of  tension, 
and  a  touch  of  bitter  romance  steal- 
ing in  over  the  Paris  roofs  that  is 
most  effective  before  an  audience. 
Mr.  Stratton's  farce  has  been 
given  by  a  number  of  little  theatre 
groups.  It  provides  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  a  comedian,  and  has  a 
genuinely  humorous  basis  in  the  dis- 
covery by  the  sentimental  American 
tourists  that  the  most  intensely 
Oriental  things  they  can  find  in 
Biskra  are  fakirs  with  New  York 
experience. 


PIERROT    HOME 
FROM    THE    WARS 

(Continued  from  page  230) 


changed,  myself.  I'm  just  as  young,  mind 
you,  but  I'm  more  real,  somehow,  than  I 
used  to  be.  I  shall  be  better  than  I  was. 
It  seems  hard,  but  I  feel  it's  true.  I  was 
the  foam  on  the  wine  of  youth  before — 
now  I  am  deeper — I  am  youth  itself.  The 
comrades  I've  lost  keep  calling  to  me, 
calling  through  the  laughter  of  their 
meeting  with  death — calling  me  to  play  it 
higher — and  deeper.  I  shan't  fail  them. 
There's  a  new  world  now,  and  the  tyrants 
are  broken  and  the  spirit  flies  free.  It's  a 
new  day — my  day — the  morning  of  the 
future — reveille,  sounding  to  youth.  . .  .If 
I — if  I  could  only  find  Pierrette. 

PIERRETTE:  And  when  you  find  her? 
Are  you  for  settling  down? 

PIERROT:      Settling   down? 

PIERRETTE:  She  is  doubtless  older — 
she  may  not  be  so — so  keen — so  ardent— 

PIERROT:  You  don't  know  Pierrette. 
No  matter  what  happens — I  shall  still  find 
the  wonder  of  life  alight  in  her.  That  can 
never  go  out.  Settling  down?  No — I'm 


for  raising  the  curtain  again — and  so  will 
she  be.  She'll  be  weary  of  waiting.  She'll 
\\ant  to  dance,  to  be  pursued,  to  flit 
through  the  gardens  of  the  Muses  in  the 
rosy  twilight  of  romance,  to  weep  for 
vanished  loves  again,  and  clasp  the  crim- 
son knot  of  fate,  to  burn,  and  allure,  and 
endure — to  mock  and  clasp  and  kiss — no 

matter    how     she's     changed,    she'll But 

you  don't  know  Pierrette. 

(Pierrette  rises,  her  face  averted.) 

PIERRETTE:     Are    you     sure    you     know 
her? 

PIERROT:      I    am    sure. 

PIERRETTE  (dropping 
whirling  to  face  him) : 
mean  it  all? 

PIERROT:     Every   word, 
the  time! 

PIERRETTE:     And   now? 

PIERROT:      Now    that    I've    found    you — 
let  the  plays  begin. 

(Curtain) 


the     cloak     and 
Pierrot,    do   you 

I   knew  you  all 


REG  IN  A   PLAYERS 

{Continued  from  page  229) 


assist  many  worthy  charities  in  their 
community. 

T  X  other  years,  they  have  success- 
fully given  such  ambitious  produc- 
tions    as     "The     Yeoman     of     the 
Guard,"      "The      Gondolier,"      "The 


Sorcerer,"  "The  Mocking  Bird," 
"The  Country  Girl,"  and  in  1918 
"San  Toy."  Our  editorial  hats  are 
off  to  the  enterprise  of  these  Regina 
amateurs  and  we  should  like  to  hear 
from  organizations  of  the  same  cali- 
bre in  the  States. 
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The  Exclusive 


Piccadilly 


\  SMART  modish  mesh  bag  with  a  con- 
XjL  venient  vanity  box  containing  a  powder 
puff  and  mirror  cleverly  concealed  in  the  frame. 

For  motor  or  shopping  trips,  for  afternoon  or  evening 
functions  the  Piccadilly  Mesh  Bag  is  always  in  good 
form. 

Piccadilly  Mesh  Bags  are  exclusive  in  design  and  are 
made  of  Baby  mesh  with  latest  patterns  of  very  thin 
model  frames.  They  are  light  and  convenient  and  can 
be  worn  with  any  costume. 


Made  in  SILVER  PLATE,  GOLD 

PLATE,    STERLING    SILVER 

and  W-KARAT  GOLD 


nr~l  HE  patentees,  Messrs. 
J.  Wiener  Bros.,  of  325 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
suggest  that  you  ask  your 
favorite  shop  for  the  PIC- 
CADILLY MESH  BAGS. 
They  will  be  glad  to  show 
them  to  you. 


The    Pleasures   of  Life 


c 


LEAN,  white,  sound  teeth  always  excite  comment  arid  admira- 
tion. 


But  it  is  a  greater  pleasure  to  have  them  than  to  look  at 
them.  The  price— cleansing  thoroughly  twice  daily  with  a  dentifrice 
that  removes  the  food  deposits  and  polishes  and  whitens  the  teeth— 
is  trivial  compared  to  the  reward. 

Users  of  Dr.  Sheffield's  Creme  Dentifrice  enjoy  that  sense  of  se- 
curity which  results  from  using  a  dentifrice  perfected  by  the  oldest 
tooth  paste  manufacturers  in  America,  a  tooth  paste  that  gives  as- 
surance and  a  feeling  of  dependability  because  of  its  efficiency  and 
purity. 

Formulated  in  accordance  with  the  latest  accepted  theories  of  denial 
science,  Dr.  Sheffield's  Creme  Dentifrice  is  all  that  a  tooth  paste 
should  be.  25c  for  a  large  tube  represents  ALL  the  value  that  a 
tooth  paste  can  have.  Get  a  tube  from  your  druggist  today. 


DR-SHEFFIELD'S 

CREME  DENTlF 

BLISHED   185 


Send  10c  in  stamps  for 
a  medium  size  tube,  or 
25c  for  full  size.  Note  how 
pleasantly  and  thoroughly 
this  exquisite  dentifrice 
does  its  work.  Sheffield 
Dentifrice  Company,  421 
Canal  St.,  New  York  City 


Evans* s  Depilatory 
removes  hair  easily 

Here  is  an  easy  way  to  remove   un- 
wanted hair  from  the  arms  and  underarms. 
Get  Evans's  Depilatory  Outfit — every- 
thing you  need  is  included.      Mix  a  little 
powder   with    water,    apply, 
wait   about   a   minute;    then 
wash  off   powder   and    hair. 
See  how  easy  it  is. 

75  cents  at  your  drug;-  or  department- 
store.    Or  order  from  us  postpaid. 

George  B  Evnns 

Makers  of  Mum 
1103  Chestnut  St  Philadelphia 


THE   INSTRUMENT  OP  QUALITY 

anor, 

CLEAR     AS    A     BELL 
^ 


uncan 

HE  wonderful 
tone  which  has 
made  the  Sonora 
famous  is  rivalled 
by  the  beauty  of 
the  period  cabinets 
in  which  the  mech- 
anism is  placed. 

To  hear  the 
Sonora  and  to  see 
the  Sonora  is  to  be 
convinced  that  it  is 
unequalled. 

The  Sonora  plays 
ALL  MAKES  of  disc 
records  perfectly  with- 
out extra  attachments 
and  Sonora  won  highest 
score  for  tone  quality 
at  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition, 

A  complete  line  of 
standard  upright  styles 
and  these  magnificent  art 
models  are  available  : 

Gothic 

Louis  XV 

Louis  XVI 

Chippendale 

Chinese    Chippendale 

William  $  Mary 

Jacobean 

Adam 

Colonial 

Duncan  Phyfe 

Special  designs  or  com- 
plete equipments  will  be 
made  to  order. 

$50  to  $1000 


Co. 

George  E.  Brightson,  President 

NEW    YORK  —  Demonstration 

Salons  : 
Fifth  Avenue  at  53rd  Street 

279  Broadway 
50   Broadway   (Standard  Arcade) 

TORONTO:   Ryrie  Building 
DBA  LESS  E  VER  Y  WHERE 

THIS  ILLUSTRATION 
•*•  SHOWS  THE  SONOKA 
DUNCAN  PHYFE  MODEL 
AS  IT  WOULD  APPEAR  IN 
THE  DRAWING  ROOM  OF 
THOMAS  JEFFERSON'S 
HOME  AT  MONTICELLO, 
VIRGINIA. 


NOVELTIES  AT  BOTH  OPERA  HOUSES 

(Continued  from  page  202) 


Melisande  and  by  her  appealing 
achievement  in  "Le  Jongleur."  We 
let  the  Chicago  company  depart  with 
regrets,  forgiving  their  sins  of  com- 
mission and  omission. 

In  the  concert  field  there  was  a 
superabundance  of  pianists ;  it  fairly 
rained  these  instrumentalists.  Mischa 
Levitzki  seems  entitled  to  the  palm. 
He  is  a  poet  of  the  pianoforte. 
Arthur  Rubinstein  plays  in  an  alto- 
gether different  vein.  His  tendency 
is  toward  brilliance;  but  he  knows 
liow  to  color  tone,  he  has  a  fine  sense 
of  rhythm  and  his  technique  knows 
no  bounds:  Others  who  find  this  in- 
strument to  their  liking,  and  who 
played  according  to  their  accustomed 
lights,  were  Harold  Bauer,  Serge 
Rachmaninoff,  Ethel  Leginska,  Hans 
Rarth,  Winifred  Christie,  Serge 
Prokofieff,  Louis  Grunberg,  Guimar 
Novaes,  Olga  Samaroff,  Eleanor 
Spencer,  Muri  Silba,  Victorio 
Boshka  and  Ernesto  Brumen. 

Jascha  Heifetz  played  a  recital  su- 
perbly, and  Toscha  Seidel  delighted 
a  Metropolitan  Sunday  audience. 
Mayo  Wadler  draws  good  tone  from 


his  fiddle,  and  Emily  Gresser,  Vera 
Barstow  and  Helen  Jeffrey  are 
violinists  who  pleased  their  auditors. 

Ruano  Bogislav  (Mrs.  Riccardo 
Martin)  disclosed  a  sympathetic  so- 
prano voice  and  consummate  art  at 
her  hour  of  music,  and  Irene  Will- 
iams revealed  a  lyric  soprano  at  her 
recital  that  delighted  the  hearing. 
Vladimir  Reskinoff  allowed  his  bari- 
tone full  sweep  in  a  reappearance  in 
Aeolian  Hall,  and  other  singers  who 
made  agreeable  impressions  were 
Penelope  Davies,  Fernando  Carpi, 
the  opera  tenor,  Helene  Kanders  and 
Mme.  Peroux-Williams. 

Pietro  Yon  played  an  organ  recital 
that  attracted,  and  Sascha  Voti- 
chenko,  Eva  Gauthier  and  the  Rus- 
sian Symphony  Orchestra  cooperated 
in  an  interesting  program.  There 
were  likewise  the  usual  attractive 
concerts  by  the  New  York,  the  Phil- 
harmonic, the  Boston  and  Philadel- 
phia Symphony  Orchestras ;  and  ad- 
mirable performances  by  the  Flon- 
zaley  and  Letz  Quartetes,  the  New 
York  Chamber  Music  Society,  and 
the  Society  of  Ancient  Instruments. 


ALL    LIFE    IS    MELODRAMA 


{Continued  fr< 

this  play  is  a  case  in  point.  I  was 
not  in  sympathy  with  the  big  crowd, 
it  was  my  duty  as  a  playwright  to 
talk  to.  I  wrote  my  play  first  with 
a  sympathy  for  the  intellectual  pos- 
sibility of  the  theme.  I  clung  to  my 
text  instead  of  weaving  the  drama 
over  it.  Life,  in  its  daily  events,  is 
not  literary,  it  is  titanic  force,  mov- 
ing behind  everyday  work.  The  skill 
of  the  Theatre  is  not  subtlety  of 
writing,  it  is  the  choice  of  a  theme 
that  belongs  to  the  adventure  of 
living.  It  is  full  enough  of  inspira- 
tion if  we  can  only  keep  close  to  a 
facsimile  of  the  human  beings  who 
makes  it  what  it  is. 

"The  Woman  in  Room  13"  was 
not  a  melodrama  of  invented  thrills 
and  surprises.  It  was  a  story  writ- 
ten to  show  the  inexorable  laws  of 
Nature  that  can  only  be  disobeyed 
at  the  cost  of  human  disaster.  Its 
success  in  its  present  form,  has  con- 
firmed my  belief  that  the  Theatre  is 
an  altar  upon  which  literature  must 
be  sacrificed  to  appease  the  populace. 

And  yet,  poetry  need  not  be  ban- 
ished from  the  stage  on  this  account. 
Poetry  is  the  inspiration  of  beauty 
for  which  all  Nature  strives  eter- 
nally. It  must  not  be  the  poetry  of 
literature  however,  if  the  playwright 
expects  a  large  audience.  It  must 
be  the  subconscious  poetry  of  human 
feeling.  It  is  no  use  playing  Bee- 
thoven on  a  church  organ  in  the 
Theatre,  even  if  you  are  a  fine 
organist,  when  the  hand  organ  will 
inspire  a  wider  poetic  appeal.  Be  as 
serious  as  you  please  in  your  theme, 
but  don't  show  it  in  the  play.  Shake- 
speare's clowns  are  no  funnier  than 
ours.  They  are  like  ours,  and 
Shakespeare's  poetry  is  like  ours,  if 
we  exempt  its  intellectual  splendor. 

In  "East  Is  West"  my  theme  was, 
again,  the  unerring  forces  of  Nature 
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demanding  their  right  of  way.  The 
little  Chinese  girl  is  really  a  white 
girl  born  in  China,  reared  in  the 
Chinese  environment,  subject  to  all 
the  Oriental  penalties  of  China. 
When  she  reaches  the  West,  her  race 
tendencies  prevail,  she  answers  the 
call  of  her  blood-ties,  and  renounces 
China.  The  poetic  appeal  of  the 
theme  is  in  our  sympathy  for  the 
little  girl's  battle  against  odds,  the 
charm  of  her  destiny,  and  the  nu- 
merous contrasts  between  Oriental 
and  Occidental  thought  that  are  in 
conflict  in  her.  One  may,  in  such  a 
play,  indulge  one's  fancies  and  one's 
humor  more  freely.  One  may  inject 
the  lines  with  poetic  flashes,  not  for- 
getting, however,  that  the  humor 
must  be  of  the  Theatre,  not  of 
literature.  The  melodrama  of  this 
play  is  in  its  theme,  if  anything,  not 
in  its  identity  of  situations  or  lines. 
It  belongs  more  closely  to  the  drama 
of  emotional  conflict. 

The  theme  of  "Friendly  Enemies" 
is  entirely  serious,  but  cast  in  a  for- 
tunate mould  of  comedy.  In  this 
respect  it  confirms  my  contention 
that  the  playwright  must  project  his 
theme  from  a  disciplined  reserve  of 
feeling  in  himself.  He  must  keep 
himself  out  of  the  play,  and  yet  the 
play  must  have  all  of  him  in  it.  If 
the  big  scene  in  this  play  between 
father  and  son  is  melodrama,  then 
all  life  itself  is  merely  a  melodra- 
matic performance,  staged  bv  divine 
intelligence.  The  playwright  who 
believes  that,  would  miss  the  most 
profound  purpose  of  the  Theatre, 
which  is  to  prove,  that  human  beings 
are  ever  struggling  to  lessen  the 
melodramatic  burden  of  false  im- 
pressions. 

Life,  itself,  is  drama,  and  the 
Theatre  is  the  temple  where  it  can 
be  most  reverently  treated. 


the  Common-sense  Way 


immediate    results 
use      DeMiracle,     the 
original  sanitary  liquid.     It 
devitalizes    hair,   which   is 

the  only  common-sense  way  to 
remove  it  from  face,  neck,  arms, 
under-arms  or  limbs. 

DeMiracle  requires  no  mixing. 
It  is  ready  for  instant  use. 
Therefore,  most  cleanly,  con- 
venient  and  simple  to  apply. 
Wet  the  hair  and  it  is  gone. 

To  know  the  difference  between 
DeMiracle  and  other  methods 
use  it  just  once,  and  if  you  are 
not  convinced  that  it  is  the 
perfect  hair  remover,  return  it  to 
us  with  the  DeMiracle  guarantee 
and  we  will  refund  your  money. 

Three  oizes:    60c.  $1.00,  $2.00 

Jll  "II  toilet  counters,  or  direct  from 
Ui,  In  plain  wrapper,  on  receipt  of  trice 


irac 


Dept.  A-20,  Park  Ave.  and  129th  St 
New  York  City 


The 

"Womanly"  Way 
To  Remove  Hair 

El-Rado 


Youthifying  the  underarms  with  El-Rado 
sanitary  lotion  is  an  agreeable  way  to  re- 
move the  hair.  Easily  applied  with  ab- 
sorbent cotton  to  the  face,  neck,  under- 
arms or  limbs.  After  removing  the  hair 
from  your  underarms  with  El-Rado  you 
can  wear  chiffon  sleeves  without  any  dress 
shields  and  enjoy  a  delightful  sensation  of 
comfort  and  cleanliness.  Entirely  harm- 
less. Ask  for  "El-Rado"  hair  remover  at 
any  toilet  goods  counter.  Two  sizes  60c. 
and  $1.00.  Money-back  guarantee. 
Orders  filled  direct  on  receipt  of 
stamps  if  dealer  cannot  supply  you. 
PILGRIM  MFG.,  D«?t.  F,  112  E.  19ll  St.,  New  York 
Canadian  Artrtrc'".  29  Colborno  St.,  Toronto 
The  Arthur  S-iles  Co. 


Kill  The  Hair  Root 


My  method  is  the  only  way  to  prevent 
the  hair  from  growing  again.  Easy, 
painless,  harmless.  No  scars.  Booklet 
free.  Write  today  enclosing  3  stamps. 
We  teach  Beauty  Culture. 

D.  J.  MAHLER 
274-A  Mahler  Park  Providence,  R.  I. 


Write  a  Song- 

Love,  Mother,  home,  childhood, 
patriotic  or  any  subject.  I  compose 
music  and  guarantee  publication. 
Send  words  today.  THOMAS  MERLIN, 
285  REAPER  BLOCK,  CHICAGO 
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T  TNTLIMITED  mile- 
age— not    built 
e  a  depth    bomb 

plode  at  a  given 
int. 


OW  many  lives  has  a  silk  knicker  ? 
That's  easy.     One  for  each  layer  of 
the  back  ! 

t's  why  the  Vanity  Fair  knicker 
n  as  the  knicker  that  lives  a 
fe! 

bbing  of  the  corset,  the  pressure 
ng    of  the    corset   steels  —  that's 
rs  out  your  silk  knickers.      But, 
y  Fair  knicker  has  two  precious 
;es   of  luxuriously  heavy  Vanity 
ve  silk,  all  the  way  down  the  back 
It  to  knee. 

ust  can't  wear  'em  out  ! 
:he  same  with  every  article  of  Vanity 
There's   the  Vest  with   four  extra 
in  length  and  the  "non-skid"  shoul- 
straps;  there's  the  envelope  that  you 
-in"  'cause  you  can't  get  in  any  other 
To  say  nothing  of  the  union  suit 
;  has  a  sure-lap  and  stays  closed  and  the 
ttibocker  that  words  can't  describe  ! 


Four  whole  inches 
have  been  added 
to  the  Vanity  fair 
Plus-4-lnch  Vest 
(No.  14822)  to 
prevent  that  un- 
comfortable "rid- 
ing-up ' '  under  the 
corset. 


V 


Sllfl  Mills,    READING,    PA. 


Makers  of  Vanity  Fair  Silk 
Underwear  and  Silk  Gloves 


New  York 


Boston 


Chicago 


San  Francisco 


Faire    Binney    oj    Paramount    J-'ic.'urej     j 
wearing   oriental   Pajama   Suit  trim- 
med  wit/,  "/.   C."  Tu-Tone  Ribbon. 


\ 


"J.  C."  Tu-Tone  Ribbon 

gives  to  this  oriental  Pajama 
Suit  a  captivating  touch  of 
the  fascinating  Far  East. 

Today  a  beautiful,  suitable 
ribbon  is  essential  to  every 
scheme  of  style  in  dress — for 
this  is  a  ribbon  year. 

LADY  FAIR  There's  a  "J.  C."  Ribbon  for 

A  new  double-faced  satin  ribbon.     Tliere  .  .  j 

'^c^  I^ADY'I^M^'I;^^  ^  uaL;     every  possible  need  and  pur- 
appears  on  every  bolt  you  l.uj . 

SATIN  DE  LUXE  pOS>C. 

Best  satin  and  taffeta  riM.'Hi. 

™ea!LKeKe  Ho,., ,4,,t.  H-  a,,,,  BUY  them  ^  ^^^ 

white. 

^b^ndpo^dotH^ericHM,,,,       JOHNSON,  COWDIN  &  CO, 

SANKANAC 

Dr^CKArf"  FORTY      EAST     THIRTIETH      STREEr 

NEW  YORK 


Look  for  these 
"  F.  B.  A  C." 

trade  marks 
stamped  on  the 
inside  of  shoes.  They 
assure  "The  Best 
There  is"  in  fash- 
ion and  leather. 


— are  wearing  shoes  that  har- 
monize in  color  with  their 
gowns.  Smart  shoes  of 
"F.  B.  &  C."  Kid  in  color  No. 
24,  or  of  "F.  B.  &  C."  Kid  in 
color  No.  88,  are  the  footwear 
fashions  decreed  by  the  Style 
Committee  for  Spring  wear. 

Summer  styles  have  been 
forecast  at  the  Southern  re- 
sorts where  smart  shoes  of 
"F.  B.  &  C."  White  Washable 
Glazed  Kid,  "No.  8  I ."  were  the 
acknowledged  leaders  of  fash- 
ion. This  is  the  only  leather 
which  "Fits  on  the  Foot  like  a 
Glove  on  the  Hand,"  and  re- 
quires no  mussy  dressing. 

"F.B.&C."Kid 


Iteg.  U.  S. 
Pat.  Oir. 

Note 

"F.  B.  &  C."  Kid  is  mz.de  only 
from  imported  kid  skins,  and 
Is  in  greater  demand  than 
ever.  It  is  increasing  daily  in 
scarcity,  for  shipping  condi- 
tions are  still  congested. 
Earl;  buying  is  itnnglr  tdviied. 


Fashion  Publicity  Company 

of  New  York 
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VAN  RAALTI 


4> 


Double-tipped  SILK  GLOV: 

* 


VT  BOTH  OPERA  HOUSES 

wntinvcd  from  page  202) 

ppealing  his  fiddle,  and  Emily  Gresser,  Vera 
We  Barstow     and     Helen     Jeffrey     are 
r  irt  with  violinists  who  pleased  their  auditors, 
of  coin-  Ruano    Bogislav     (Mrs.    Riccardo 
Martin)   disclosed  a  sympathetic  so- 
21  was   a  prano  voice  and  consummate  art  at 
tirly  her  hour  of  music,  and  Irene  Will- 
Mi -.cha  iams  revealed  a  lyric  soprano  at  her 
aim.  recital    that    delighted    the    hearing, 
forte.  Vladimir  Reskinoff  allowed  his  bari- 
;n  an  alto-  tone  full  sweep  in  a  reappearance  in 
:r»s  tendency  Aeolian  Hall,  and  other 
rt   he  knows  made     agreeable     impressions     were 
'.  a  fine  sense  Penelope    Davies,    Fernando    Carpi, 
Clique  knows  the  opera  tenor,  Helene  Kandc 
-  find  this  in-  Mine.   Peroux-Williams. 

nd    who  Pietro  Yon  played  an  organ  recital 

P  accustomed  that     attracted,    and     Sascha     Voti- 

[Jauer,    Serge  chenko,  Eva  Gauthier  and  the  Rus- 

jinska,  Hans  sian  Symphony  Orchestra  cooperated 

-•tie,      Serge  in    an    interesting    program.      There 

'Vg,   Guimar  were    likewise    the    usual    attractive 

J,     Eleanor  concerts  by  the  New  York,  the  Phil- 

Victorio  harmonic,  the   Boston  and   Pb 

in.  phia  Symphony  Orchestras;  an;: 

I      --chal  su-  mirable   performances   by   the 

L         lighted  zaley  and  Letz   Quartetes,   UK 

'•nee.  York   Chamber    Music    Society,   and 

ie  from  tlie    Society  of  Ancient  TnstruM 


^Pm  actually  proud 
of  my  hands!* 

THEY  look  so  slender  and  graceful  in 
my   new  Van  Raalte  Silk   Gloves — • 
and  what  an  air  of  smartness  they  give  my 
whole  costume!" 

"I  know  from  experience  how  wonder- 
fully they  wear  and  launder — that's  because 
of  the  pure  glove-silk  fabric  and  the  careful 
workmanship." 

All  Van  Raalte  Silk  Gloves  are  double- 
tipped  for  double  wear,  with  a  guarantee 
in  every  pair.  It's  well  worth-while  to 
look  for  the  name  Van  Raalte  "Niagara 
Maid"  in  the  hem. 

NIAGARA  SILK  MILLS,  5th  Ave.  at  16th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Maten    tf   Van     Raalli     Veils,     Sill     UnJrrwrar    and    Sili     Kaiiirr 


IS    MELODRAMA 

from  page  200) 

demanding  their  right  The 

little   Chinese  girl   is   really  a   white 

CaroKne^Co,.China  '"    the 

Bryan;      Edi 

la   Bell;  Marger  Delia 

!.  Try  Byron  Co..   i< 
New    York    City.     3.  I, 
June,    1901    issue   there   is   a 
of    part    of    the    Floradora    Sextet. 
The  price  of  this  copy  is  $3.00. 

F.  J— Q.— Could  you  please  tell 
me  where  Edith  Taliaferro  is  now 
appearing? 


the  Common-sense  Way 
OR 


ITOR  immediate  results 
*  use  DeMiracle,  the 
original  sanitary  liquid.  It 
devitalizes  hair,  which  is 

the  only  common-sense  way  to 
remove  it  from  face,  neck,  arms, 
under-arms  or  limbs. 

DeMiracle  requires  no  mixing. 
It  is  ready  fot  instant  use. 
Therefore,  most  cleanly,  con- 
venient and  simple  to  apply. 
Wet  the  hair  and  it  is  gone. 

To  know  the  difference  between 
DeMiracle  and  other  methods 
use  it  just  once,  and  if  you  are 
not  convinced  that  it  is  the 
perfect  hair  remover,  return  it  to 
us  with  the  DeMiracle  guarantee 
and  we  will  refund  your  money. 

Three  sizes:    60c,  $1.00.  $2.00 

1 1      Jli  all  tot/el  counters,  or  direct  from 
Ul,  in  plain  Wrapper,  on  receipt  af  price 

•rtc — on   i,  ._.p«          j 
remittance. 

H.  S.  B..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— Q.— 
Is  Bert  Williams,  usually  of  "The 
Follies,"  a  colored  or  white  man? 

A. — Colored. 

A.  G.  7..,  Bayonne. — It  is  against 
our  policy  to  answer  personal  ques- 
tions. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  PUBLISHER 


THE  MOTION  PICTURE  EDITOR, 

THEATRE  MAGAZINE. 
Dear  Sir: 

As  an  old  friend  of  THE  THEATRE, 
will  you  allow  me  to  congratulate 
you  most  sincerely  on  your  Motion 
Picture  Section  and  to  tell  you  what 
a  joy  it  is  to  read  about  and  see  pic- 
tures of  Clara  Kimball  Young,  rather 
than  to  look  at  a  book  with  nothing 
in  it  but  Mary  Pickford  or  Douglas 
Fairbanks.  I  want  to  thank  you,  too, 
for  realizing  there  are  people  who 
like  to  hear  from  actresses  worth 
while  rather  than  the  awful  mess  of 
trash  the  public  are  obliged  to  ac- 
cept from  other  magazines. 

Thanking  you  again, 

Gratefully  yours, 

"AN  OLD  FRIEND." 
*        *        * 

EDITOR  THEATRE  MAGAZINE: — You 
are  deserving  of  a  crown  of  precious 
jewels   for  your   article,   "When   the 
Managers  Meet  St.   Peter."     It  is  a 
gem — a  classic.     Please  allow  me  to 
incorporate   it  within  my  book,  viz., 
"The  Jawbone  of  an  Ass,"  as  an  ad- 
denda, giving  you  credit. 
Cordially, 
BERNARD  THORNTON. 


THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  : 

After  having  taken  the  THEATRE 
MAGAZINE  for  five  years,  I  stopped 
for  a  year.  I  find  that  I  get  too 
much  pleasure  and  information  from 
it  to  make  such  a  sacrifice,  so  I  am 
asking  you  to  enter  my  year's  sub- 
scription beginning  with  the  April 
number. 

Very  truly, 
EMMA  L.  OSTRANDER, 
National  Park  Seminary, 

Forest  Glen,  Md. 
*        *        * 

To    the    Publishers, 
THEATRE  MAGAZINE, 

6  E.  39th  St.,  New  York: 
May  I  be  allowed  to  congratulate 
the  Magazine  on  the  change  that 
was  made  on  the  lettering  cf  the 
title  of  the  Magazine  last  month? 
Possibly  it  seems  like  a  very  small 
thing  to  most  people,  but  it  acted  so 
favorably  on  me  that  I  thought  I 
should  like  to  tell  you  so. 

Very  truly  yours, 

ROXA  PEAVEY, 
Studios  of  Roxa  Peavey, 
511   Marquette  Road, 

W.   Chicago,  111. 
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T  TNLIMITEDmile- 
w  age — not  built 
like  a  depth  bomb 
to  explode  at  a  given 
point. 


I 
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Find  the 
Prettiest 
Woman 

You  have  only  to  look  for 
the  men  to  find  the  prettiest 
woman  in  the  room. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  be  that 
prettiest  woman  once  you  learn 
how.  Begin  first  with  your  com- 
plexion. Beauty  consists  of  many 
things,  but  the  great  essential  is  a 
lovely  complexion. 

Mme.  Helena  Rubinstein 

European  Beauty  Expert 

is  the  one  woman  to  whom  you 
should  go  if  you  wish  a  lovely 
complexion.  She  is  the  only 
beauty  expert  who  understands 
that  each  skin  requires  individual 
treatment.  In  fact,  individual 
treatment  is  her  hobby!  Where 
others  have  but  one  preparation 
for  all  skins,  she  has  a  prepara- 
tion especially  adapted  to  meet 
the  need  of  every  skin. 

In  order  to  make  every  Amcrt- 
can  woman  fully  acquainted 
it'itli  ii'hat  her  remarkable 
"l''alaze"  preparations  can  do, 
Mme.  Rubinstein  lias  made  tip 
and  offers: 

SPECIAL  $10  BEAUTY  SETS 

For  women  from  20  to  40;  and 
from  40  to  00. 

A  Set  for  dry,  muddy,  wrinkled 
or  freckled  skins. 

A     Set     for     relaxed     and     sagging 
muscles   and    thin    scraggy    necks. 
A     Set     for     oily,      blotchy,      over- 
flushed     complexions. 

For  these  sets  ten  Valaze  preparation* 
have  been  selected,  from  which  Mme. 
Rubinstein  will  choose  seven  adapted 
to  your  needs.  If  you  are  unable  to 
call  at  46  West  57th  Street,  send  a 
description  of  your  skin  and  approxi- 
mate age,  together  with  remittance  to 
cover,  and  the  preparations  will  be 
forwarded  to  you  immediately.  Any 
one  of  the  preparations,  may  of 
course,  be  purchased  singly.  They 
are  as  follows: 

VALAZE  BEAUTIFYING  SKIN. 
FOOD  for  restoring,  stimulating 
and  preserving  the  skin,  warding 
off  wrinkles  and  freckles.  Price 
$3.25,  $6.50. 

VALAZE       SKIN-TONING 
ANTI-WRINKLE    LOTION. 
a     greasy     or     normal     skin. 
$8.50.      For      a      dry      skin. 
$2.30,   $4.40. 

VALAZE      CLEANSING 
MASSAGE    CREAM.       A    specialty 
for       dry       skins.        Price,        $1.00, 
$1.75,  $3.50. 

VALAZE  BLACKHEAD  AND 
OPEN  PORE  PASTE,  for 
refining  coarse  skin  texture,  re- 
moving greasiness  and  blackheads, 
and  reducing  enlarged  pores. 
$2.20  and  up. 

VALAZE  BLACKHEAD  LOTION, 
a  wash  of  advanced  strength,  to  be 
used  with  the  Valaze  Blackhead 
and  Open  Pore  Paste.  Price  $3. 
VALAZE  ROMAN  JELLY,  for 
smoothing  out  the  skin  around 
the  eyes  and  temples  and  under- 
neath the  chin.  Price,  $1.50, 
$3.00. 

VALAZE     EAU     QUI     PIQUE,     a 

powerful  preparation  to  be  used  in 
cases  of  obstinate  wrinkles,  ob- 
stinate freckles,  unbecoming  brown 
patches  and  a  general  faded  ap- 
pearance. Price,  $3.00,  $6.00. 

VALAZE     ANTHOSOROS.     a 

unique  cream  which  should  follow 
the  application  of  Valaze  Eau  Oui 
Pique  for  use  around  the  eyes, 
preventing  crow's-feet  and  wrinkles. 
A  specialty  for  dry,  thin,  wrinkled 
necks  and  faces.  Price,  $1.75, 
$3.50. 

VALAZE  BEAUTY  FOUNDA- 
TION CREAM,  the  latest  Parisian 
novelty,  for  instantly  whitening  the 
skin  on  face,  neck  and  arms. 
Price,  $2.00. 

VALAZE  CRUSHED  ROSE 
LEAVES,  a  new  and  unusual  form 
of  rouge,  giving  a  soft  and  natural 
tint  of  color.  Price,  $1.00,  $3.50. 

"MME.  HELENA  RUBINSTEIN 

46  West  57th  St.,  N.  Y. 

Paris.  London. 

Atlantic  City,  1427   Broadway. 


AND 

For 
Price, 
Price, 

AND 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 

CARICATURE.  By  G.  Via  fora. 
Brentano's,  New  York. 

THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  THE  ONE-ACT 
PLAY.  By  B.  Roland  Lewis.  Boston  : 
John  W.  Luce  and  Company. 

Six  PLAYS  OF  THE  YIDDISH  THEA- 
TRE. By  David  Pinski— Perez  Hirsch- 
bein — Z.  Levin — Leon  Kobrin.  Trans- 
lated and  edited  by  Isaac  Goldberg. 
Boston :  John  W.  Luce  and  Com- 
pany. 

THE  GENTLEMAN  RANKER  AND 
OTHER  PLAYS.  By  Leon  Gordon. 
Boston :  The  Four  Seas  Company. 

THE  INFERNAL  MASCULINE  AND 
OTHER  COMEDIES.  By  Alfred  Brand. 
Boston :  The  Cornhill  Company. 

ROBERT  BURNS.  A  drama.  By 
Edward  Winslow  Gilliam.  Boston: 
The  Cornhill  Company. 

AMBASSADOR  MORGENTHAU'S  STORY. 
Garden  City:  Doubleday  Page  &  Co. 

SHELLPROOF  MACK.  By  Arthur 
Mack.  Illtis.  Boston :  Small,  May- 
nard  &  Co. 

THE  SMITING  OF  THE  ROCK.  By 
Palmer  Bend.  Illus.  New  York- 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

THE  AMAZING  INTERLUDE.  By 
Mary  Roberts  Rinehart.  Illus.  New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Co. 

THE  UNPARDONABLE  SIN.  By  Ru- 
pert Hughes.  Illus.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

PATRIOTIC  PAGEANTS  OF  TODAY. 
By  Josephine  Thorp  and  Rosamonl 
Kimball.  New  York:  Henry  Hoh 
&  Co. 

PURPLE  YOUTH.  By  Robert  De 
Camp  Leland.  Boston:  The  Four 
Seas  Co. 


NEW  VICTOR  RECORDS 

fROON,  CROON,  UN  BERN  EAT 
DE  MOON"  is  just  a  little 
Southern  plantation  song  whose 
dreamy  melody  and  soothing  rhythm 
lull  you,  not  into  sleep,  but  into  that 
warm,  dreamy  wakefulness  in  which 
the  mind  is  robbed  of  its  cares  yet 
the  senses  kept  alert  and  glowing. 
It  is  introduced  by  a  captivating  lit- 
tle melody,  and  by  the  time  the  voice 
enters  the  mood  is  established,  and  it 
requires  but  a  few  notes  of  Sophie 
Braslau's  rich  contralto  voice  to 
make  you  a  willing  subject  of 
music's  gentle  sway.  "Mammy's 
Lullaby"  is  a  song  which  everybody 
has  been  eager  to  use  as  a  Victor 
dance  number.  Its  swinging  rhythm 
is  irresistible,  and  a  specially  charm- 
ing touch  is  added  when  the  refrain 
is  sung  as  a  contralto  solo — the  lus- 
cious vocal  tone  being  especially 
suited  to  the  melody.  "Sweet 
Hawaiian  Moonlight  (Tell  Her  of 
My  Love)"  is  an  appealing  number 
which  has  all  the  languorous  beauty 
of  the  island  scene  its  title  suggests. 
"That  Wonderful  Mother  of  Mine" 
by  Clyde  Hager  and  Walter  Good- 
win is  tenderly  sung  by  Henry  Burr, 
and  the  refrain  is  repeated  softly 
with  a  violin  obbligato  blending  with 
the  voice. — Adv. 


DIAMONDS  -PEARLS] 
ana  JEWELRY 

H/rom  Eslafar  or  /n  dirt  duals' 

C.ORRESP.ONDENCE   INVITED 


COR- 


ATTENTION! 

Exquisitely  embroidered  genuine 
Spanish  Manton  Manila  shawl  for 
sale— $400.00.  Can  be  inspected 
at  Mrs.  L.  Dugan's,  164  West 
45th  Street,  New  York 


C,  G,  Gunther's  Sons 

391  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

Furriers  Exclusively  for  Ninety-Nine  Years 

Sp  ring 
Furs 

COATEES, 
CAPES, 
SCARFS  and 
NECKPIECES 

embodying  the  most 

advanced  fashion 

features. 


Orders  for 
REPAIRS  AND 
ALTERATIONS 

Taken  at  Special  Prices 


Winter  Furs 

Accepted  for  Dry  Cold  Storage 
at  Moderate   Prices 


KNOWS  - 


that 

perfect 

grooming 

marks  the  smart 

woman  of  refinement ;  that 

hair  on  her  arms  or  underarms 

would  spoil  the  effect  of  a  smart  gown. 

The 

Famous  French 

Depilatory  Powder 

will  remove  superfluous  hair  in  five  minutes,  in  the  dainty,  comfortable 
way  which  does  not  stimulate  the  later  growth,  but  reduces  it. 

50c  ana  $1.00  at  drug  and  department  stores,  arise  tpill  mail  direct  on  receipt  of  price,  in  V.  S.  A. 

75c  and  $1.50  elsewhere. 
HALL  &  RUCKEL,  Inc.  224  Washington  St.,  New  York 


iiimiiiiiiiiiimimiimiimiiiiiimiimiii iniiiiii inn iiiiiiiiiiiiimiii iiiiimiiiiiiiiiiii mnmiiiiiiiii miiiii 


AMERICAN  ACADEMY 
OF  DRAMATIC  ARTS 

Franklin  H.  Sargent,  President 

TThe  standard  institution  of  dramatic  T 
{[education  for  thirty 'three  years  J| 

Detailed  catalog  from  the  Secretary 
ROOM  172,  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 
Connected  with  Charles  Frohman's  Empire  Theatre  and  Companies 


ARUSO'S  many  admirers  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  we 
_       are   offering  a   limited   number  of   the   exquisite  brochure 

issued  at  the   Metropolitan   Opera   House  recently  in  honor  of 

his  silver  anniversary.     Price  $1.00 
Address   THEATRE   MAGAZINE  6   E.  39th   St.,  New   York 
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EGYPTIAN 


^ 


EITIES 

(The  Utmost  in  Cigarettes 

'PlainEnd  or  Cork  Vip 


T^eofile  of  culture  and 
refinement  invariably 

"PREFER,  7>et*W 

to  anu  other  cigarette. 

30* 


Makers  of  the  Highest  Grade  Turkish 
=•     one/  Egyptian  Cigarettes  in  the  Worid 


fiuaanu.  TO  CAMOUFLAGE  ! 

DOFFINO  THEIR  WAR  PAINT  -  THE 


CUNARD  FAVORITES  ARE  AGAIN 


SAI  LIN  G 
REGULARLY 
TO  EUROPE 


AQUITANIA       MAURETANIA 
CARMANIA      C  A1  RON. I  A 


LECTURE  TALKS  ON  THE 

WRITING  OF  A  PLAY 
EXEMPLIFIED  FROM  CUR- 
RENT PLAYS 

/!y  W.  T.  Price  ("The 
I  echnique  of  the  Drama." 
The  Analysis  of  Play  Con- 
struction," etc.)  every  Friday 
evening,  8.30;  Monday  after- 
nouns.  3,  at  his  studio  (I'M. 
1440  Broadway,  N.  E.  cor.  4f)th. 
SniHle  tickets,  One  Dollar ;  for 
the  full  series  by  arrangement. 


aiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiM^ 


or 

sheen  \ 
and     I 
softness  I 


Shampooing    regularly  = 

with  PACKER'S  TAR  SOAP  | 

protects  the  health  of  I 

the  scalp  and  brings  out  | 

the  beauty  of  the  hair.  | 


PACKER'S  TAR  SOAP 

|  j 

Cake   and  Liquid 

HiiiimiimiiimiiMiiiimimiiiiuiiiuiiimiiimiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiimiiiiimiimiimiiimimiim 


AMATEUR  THEATRICALS 


The  only  Department  of  its  kind  in  any  magazine — devoted  solely 
to  amateurs  and  their  work. 

Every  month  in  the  Theatre  Magazine 


i'iimiimimiimiimiiiiiiimimiimiimiimiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiimiimiimiii 


CHAMBERLAIN  BROWN 


I  1482  Broadway 


9130  Bryant  j 


Exclusive  Manager  for 

DOLLY  SISTERS 
HARRY  Fox. 
JOSEPHINE  VICTOR 
FRITZI  SCHEFF 
LUCILLE  MAXIOX 
ADA  MEADE 
FAY  MARBE 
ALFRED  GERRARD 
JIM  BARTON 
OSCAR  SHAW 
FLORENCE  EARLE 
PEGGY  O'NEILL 
EDWIN   NICANDER 
CLARA  JOEL 
R.  DERBY  HOLMES 

GRACE  LA  RUE 

I 

EDMUND  LOWE 

| 

JULIA  KELETY 
TOM    RICHARDS 
I  I 

ttlUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII minimi minim Ill I iiiMiiiiiiiiiiin- 
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MISS    HAZEL    DAWN 

Driving   Her   Xew    Standard    "8"      Four-Passenger    Sport    Model 


Manufactured  by 

STANDARD  STEEL  CAR  COMPANY 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Has   set   a   standard   of  perfection    that   all 
others   aim    to    reach,    but    none    surpasses. 

Power         Durability         Flexibility 

Distributed  by 

TAYLOR  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

1920  Broadway 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 
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'      FAITH  AND  THE  FIGHTING  SPIRIT 

A   LITTLE   CHAT  WITH   KATHER1NE   MACDONALD 


THERE  was  a  very  little 
girl  in  a  very  old  fairy  tale 
— I  don't  recall  which  fairy 
tale  or  by  whom  it  was  written — 
who  used  to  wish  very  hard  for 
a  thing  she  wanted  badly— and 
she  invariably  got  it. 

(Catherine  MacDonald,  also 
when  she  was  a  little  girl,  must 
have  been  something  like  that. 
And  the  funny  part  of  it  is  she 
hasn't  grown  out  of  it,  either. 

There  is  a  difference,  however, 
in  her  method.  As  she  expresses 
it,  she  is  imbued  with  the  fighting 
spirit — that  is  to  say,  she  never 
gives  up,  once  she  is  set  on  an 
idea.  With  this  spirit  of  deter- 
mination, perseverance,  and  en- 
ergy, she  combines  a  very  big 
Faith.  I  use  the  capital  advisedly. 
It  sounded  when  she  said  it  as  if 
it  should  be  capitalized. 


big  Faith,"  explained 
Miss  MacDonald,  "is  always 
with  me — has  always  been,  and  it 
isn't  only  in  the  big  crises  that  it 
sustains  me,  either.  I  think  any 
human  being  who  has  a  grain  of 
faith  even  'as  big  as  a  mustard 
seed,'  in  time  of  terrible  stress 
•will  take  refuge  therein.  To 
make  this  same  Faith  practical  in 
the  smaller  things,  to  call  upon  it, 
•depend  upon  it,  at  all  times — 
when  the  purpose  is  a  worthy  one 
— is  it  seems  to  me,  the  most  es- 
sential thing  in  life. 

"Sometimes,  I  have  thought  that 
I  was  a  fatalist,  because  I  always 
felt  that  no  matter  how  dark  the 
future  seemed,  there  would  be  a 
clear  spot  for  the  sun  to  shine 
through.  But  I  can't  help  feeling 
that  fatalism  is  inconsistent  with  a  profession 
of  Faith  so  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  two. 

a  child,  my  faith  took  the  shape  simply  of 
a  serene  confidence  that  if  I  only  wanted  a 
thing  badly  enough  and  held  to  the  desire  with 
all  my  strength,  it  would  surely  come  to  me. 
And,  strangely  enough  perhaps,  it  always  did. 
"My  first  desire  was  for  a  dog — a  beautiful 
•setter.  The  state  of  finances  in  the  MacDonald 
family  at  that  particular  period  would  not  admit 
of  the  expenditure  of  fifty  dollars  for  a  puppy. 
But  ultimately  I  got  what  I  wanted— a  dog  and 


KATHERIXE  MacDOXALD 

Those  who  have  seen  Miss  MacDonald  in  some  of 
her  photo-play  work  will  not  need  to  be  told  that 
she  is  one  of  the  screen's  most  delightful  actresses 

a    fine   one   too,   through   an    unexpected    source. 

"Later,  I  wanted  to  go  to  college.  That  also 
seemed  as '  remote  as  the  stars.  But  eventually 
I  went  and  graduated  successfully. 

"Then  came  the  desire  for  the  stage.  There 
were  objections  in  plenty  to  overcome;  obstacles 
to  face  that  seemed  well  nigh  insurmountable. 
But  I  finally  gained  my  ambition. 

"When  we  came  to  California,  I  had  no 
thought  of  going  into  picture  work.  My  sister 
was  already  in  it,  however,  and  one  day  I  went 
to  the  studio  and  worked  in  a  film. 

"When  I  reached  home  that  evening  my  mother 


asked  me  how  1  liked  the  work : 
'I  love  it,"  I  cried,  'and  some  day 
I'm  going  to  be  leading  woman 
for  Douglas  Fairbanks  and  Will- 
iam S.  Hart.' 

TT  wasn't  said  in  a  spirit  of 
bragadoccio.  1  really  felt  that 
it  would  come  to  pass.  I  ap- 
pealed to  that  Faith  of  which  I 
have  spoken.  It  became  my  great- 
est desire.  And  it  worked  out  in 
each  case. 

"Perhaps,  you'll  say,  it  is  sim- 
ply the  spirit  of  determination — 
the  fighting  spirit.  I  believe  it  is 
a  combination  of  both.  I  make 
up  my  mind  that  a  thing  is  good 
for  me  to  do  or  have,  that  it  is 
right  that  it  should  be  so,  then  I 
go  working  toward  that  end  with 
a  full  confidence  that  all  come  out 
as  I  desire.  It  hasn't  failed  me 
yet.  I  don't  believe  it  is  egotis- 
tical to  say  that  if  one  has  confi- 
dence and  faith  nothing  is 
impossible  of  achievement,  do 


'"THOSE  who  have  seen  Miss 
MacDonald  in  some  of  her 
photoplay  work  will  not  need  to 
be  told  that  she  is  one  of  the 
screen's  most  delightful  actresses, 
possessed  of  a  regal  beauty  com- 
bined with  a  delicate  charm  of 
manner  and  a  talent  that  is  certain 
to  carry  her  to  the  topmost  pin- 
nacle of  her  aspirations  so  far  as 
the  screen  is  concerned. 

One  of  her  latest  and  best 
pieces  of  work  was  as  Lady  Diana 
in  Cecil  B.  deMille's  Artcraft  pic- 
ture "The  Squaw  Man."  Her  dig- 
nity, the  air  of  "quality,"  yet 
withal  the  simple  sweetness  of 
her  smile,  the  sincerity  in  her 
eyes,  the  nobility  of  her  entire 

portrayal,  made  her  an  ideal  leading  lady  in  the 

characterization. 

f\\E  realizes  the  tremendous  problems  that 
confront  men  and  women  in  all  walks  of  life 
in  these  strenuous  days,  these  days  of  recon- 
struction and  regeneration  of  thought  a's  well  as 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  physical  condition  of  the 
world,  but  at  the  same  time  no  doubt  can  be 
felt  for  the  one  whose  faith  is  big  enough  to 
lean  upon  in  great  matters  or  small,  whose  con- 
fidence remains  unshaken  and  whose  aims  are 
always  toward  some  definite  and  worthy  goal  in 
the  contest  of  Life. 


STRAND.  "A  MIDNIGHT  ROMANCE,"  with 
Anita  Stewart.  "A  Midnight  Romance,"  as  far 
as  action  and  suspense  go  is  more  or  less  in- 
adequate. People  who  peruse  with  delight  the 


PICTURES     REVIEWED 

moonlit  passages  of  the  novel  of  the  day  will, 
no  doubt,  revel  in  the  romance  of  Marie  and 
Roger,  but  even  such  fans  will  look  for  some- 
thing more  substantial  than  that  provided  in  "A 


Midnight  Romance."  As  directed  by  Lois  Weber, 
the  picture  shows  a  number  of  lavish  settings, 
but  the  story  offers  Miss  Stewart  scant  oppor- 
tunity to  inject  those  (Concluded  on  fa9e  353) 


VILLA      CAPISTRANO 


THE     PALATIAL    RESIDENCE 


OF    JULIAN    ELTINGE 


AT     LOS     ANGELES,     CAL. 


JULIAN  ELTINGE'S  home,  located  on  a  hilltop,  looking  into  Sil- 
ver Lake,  a  suburb  of  Los  Angeles,  is  not  only  interesting  because 
of  its  exceptional  Old  World  atmosphere,  but  it  is  seldom  that  an 
actor  realizes  his  dream  of  childhood  days  and  is  able  to  carry  his 
"Castle  in  Spain"  to  a  realization.  On  the  very  ground  where  Eltinge 
has  built  his  magnificent  palace,  he  had  played  as  a  child  and  had 
never  forgotten  this  spot  despite  the  fact  that  he  has  traveled  the 
world  over  and  built  three  or  four  places  around  Xew  York. 

The  architecture  is  a  combination  of  Spanish,  Italian  and  Moorish. 
The  building  is  of  cement  and  tile  and  its  covering  is  an  apricot  hue 
from  the  second  floor  up,  the  basing  being  of  a  cream  white.  The 
tiles  are  interesting  because  of  the  fact  that  they  were  brought  from 
Europe  and  are  antique. 

The  furnishing  represents  several  years  of  collecting  and  that 
Eltinge  is  a  connoisseur  may  be  judged  from  the  photograph  of  the 
interior. 

Julian  Eltinge  is  one  of  the  few  actors  who  has  designed  and  built 
his  own  home  in  Los  Angeles.  The  majority  of  movie  stars  prefer- 
ring to  rent  their  palatial  homes  from  season  to  season. 


A  TRANSPLANTED  GEORGIA  ROSE 


FRITZI     BRUNETTE    is     from    Georgia- 
Savannah,     to     be     more     geographically 
accurate.     She   is   a  transplanted  southern 
rose,  of  the  "Black  Prince"  variety;  dark  as  mid- 
night is  her  hair  and  her  eyes  are  "as  stars  of 
twilight  fair"  to  quote  the  poet. 

When  she  was  still  a  child  in  school,  Win. 
Steiner,  then  president  of  the  old  Yankee  Film 
Company,  and  a  friend  of  her  brother,  met 
Fritzi  and  saw  in  her  infinite  possibilities  for 
the  screen.  Arrangements  were  made  and  she 
entered  the  then  precarious  life  of  a  film  star. 
This  took  her  to  New  York — some  seven  years 
ago.  Later  she  went  to  Universal  to  play  in- 
genue leads  and  filled  the  place  left  vacant  when 
Florence  Lawrence  temporarily  abandoned  the 


TT  is  odd,"  says  Miss  Brunette,  "but  I  never 
played  a  minor  role.  I  know  that  is  unusual 
but  it  is  true  in  my  case.  But  I  have  played 
practically  everything  but  character  roies  with 
Selig,  Universal  and  others.  I  was  engaged  to 
play  opposite  Sessue  Hayakawa  in  the  Lasky 
picture,  'The  Jaguar's  Claws.'  And  now,  here 
I  am  back  at  the  old  lot,  doing  the  'baby  vampire' 
role  in  Hugh  Ford's  Paramount-Artcraft  picture, 
'The  Woman  Thou  Gavest  Me !' — Alma  Lier  is 
the  name  of  the  character  and  I  really  find  it  a 
most  enjoyable  role.  And  Mr.  Ford  is  so  won- 
derful— so  quiet  and  patient  but  he  gets  such 
excellent  results.  And  I  want  to  say  here  and 
now  that  this  is  the  most  delightful  place  to 
work  in.  From  the  least  to  the  greatest,  every- 


one is  charming;  there  is  no  waiting,  no  delay, 
no  vacillating — when  you  come  to  the  Lasky 
studio  to  work,  you  know  that  your  work  will 
be  planned  for  you  and  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culties standing  in  the  way. 

"I  recall,"  continued  Miss  Brunette,  "the  time 
when  with  one  of  the  other  companies  in  my 
early  career,  I  played  the  leading  role  in  three 
pictures  simultaneously — with  three  directors. 
As  soon  as  I  was  finished  with  my  scenes  in  one 
picture  for  the  day,  I  would  rush  to  my  dressing 
room  and  make  up  for  the  next  one.  It  was 
a  strenuous  time,  let  me  tell  you." 


JV/[ISS  Brunette  says  that  outside  of  pictures, 
which  are  her  chief  delight,  music  is  her 
greatest  pleasure. 

"Music  and  my  home,"  she  smiled.  "Oh,  yes, 
I  am  married ;  my  husband  is  William  Robert 
Daly,  formerly  an  actor,  latterly  my  very  own 
director  until  I  became  his  wife.  Does  he  still 
direct  me?  That  depends  on  what  you  mean. 
Not  for  the  screen  at  any  rate,"  she  laughed. 

"And  I  do  so  love  my  home  life — away  from 
cares  and  troubles ;  in  an  atmosphere  of  cheer- 
fulness, music,  flowers — Hollywood  is  the  love- 
liest place  in  the  world  to  live  in,  you  know — 
and  I  delight  in  the  beautiful  and  joyous  things 
of  life.  Perhaps  because  I've  nearly  always 
played  heavily  emotional  roles.  And  I  live  them 
too.  My  very  soul  seems  wrapped  up  in  the 
character  and  sometimes  I  become  really  ill  from 
the  imaginary  ills  of  the  person  I  am  represent- 
ing for  the  time  being. 


"They  used  to  call  me  a  regular  'Georgia 
Cracker',"  she  went  on.  "My  dialect  was  so 
broad.  But  my  husband  is  from  Boston — so 
I'm  nearly  cured,  in  fact  I'm  beginning  to  talk 
like  a  Bostonian." 

Fritzi  Brunette  is  familiar  to  most  film  patrons, 
because  she  has  done  much  consistently  good 
work.  She  is  still  so  young,  however,  that  she  has 
time  to  reach  even  greater  heights,  which  is  of 
course  her  greatest  ambition. 


rPHAT  indefinable  charm  that  clings  like  the 
odor  to  a  rose,  about  the  daughters  of  the 
south ;  the  softly  sweet  blurring  of  her  enuncia- 
tions that  can  never  be  wholly  effaced ;  the  deli- 
'cacy  and  winsomeness  that  are  part  and  parcel 
of  those  who  are  born  and  reared  south  of  the 
now  almost  invisible  Mason  and  Dixon  line — 
these  are  the  qualities  that  she  has  brought  to  the 
silent  drama,  linked  with  what  must  have  been 
a  natural  ability  for  the  mimetic  art,  for  she 
never  had  a  day's  training  for  the  profession 
before  embarking  upon  the  histrionic  sea. 


TN  the  role  of  Alma  Lier,  Miss  Brunette  has  a 
strong  and  convincing  part.  True,  the  char- 
acter is  not  one  that  would  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  most  of  us,  but  art  is  art  and  Miss 
Brunette  can  for  its  sake  sink  her  own  whole- 
some and  delightful  personality  to  become  tem- 
porarily the  designing  and  at  the  same  time  fas- 
cinating sweetheart  of  Lord  Ras,  the  somewhat 
debased  scion  of  a  noble  family. 


FRITZI  BRUNETTE, 
Who  plays  the  "baby  vampire"  role  in  Hugh  Ford's  picture,  "The  Woman  Thou  Gavest  Me" 


Paramount  and  Artcraft 
Stars'  Latest  Productions 


Here    are    their   latest    productions, 

listed  alphabetically,   released  up  to 

March  31st.    Save  the  list !   And  see 

the  pictures ! 

Paramount 


John  Barrymore  in 
*Bnid  Bennett  in 
Billie  Burke  in 

"Goon 

Lina  Cavalieri  in 
Marguerite  Clark  i 

Ethel  Clayton  in 
*Dorothy  Dalton  in 
Pauline  Frederick  ri 
Dorothy  Gish  in 
Li  I  a  Lee  in 
Vivian  Martin  in 
Shirley  Mason  in 
*Charles  Ray  in 
Wallace  Reid  in 
Bryant  Washburn  h 


'HERE  COMES  THE  BRIDE" 
"PARTNERS  THREE" 

GRACIOUS,  ANNABELLE  !  " 
"THE  Two  BRIDES" 

THREE  MEN  AND  A  GIRI." 

"PETTIGREW'sGlRL" 

"EXTRAVAGANCE" 

"PAID  IN  FULL" 

"PEPPY  POLLY" 

"PUPPY  LOVE" 

"LITTLE  COMRADE" 

"THE  WINNING  GIRL" 

"THE  SHERIFF'S  SON" 

"ALIAS,  MIKE  MORAN" 

"POOR  BOOB" 


Par  amount -Artcraft  Special 

"The  Hun  Within"  with  a  Special  Star  Cast 

"Private  Peat"  with  Private  HAROLD  PEAT 
"Sporting  Life"  A  Maurice  Tourneur  Production 
"The  Silver  King"  starring  William  Faversham 
"Little  Women"  (from  Louisa  M,  Alcotfs 

famous  book),  a  Wm.  A.  Brady  Production 
"The  False  Faces"   A  Thomas  H.  Ince  Production 

Artcraft 

Enrico  Caruso  in  "Mv  COUSIN" 

George  M.  Cohan  in 

"HIT  THE  TRAIL  HOLIDAY" 
Cecil  B.  deMille's  Production 

"DoNT  CHANGE  YOUR  HUSBAND" 
Douglas  Fairbanks  in  "ARIZONA" 

Elsie  Ferguson  in  "THE  MARRIAGE  PRICE" 
D.  W.  Griffith's  Production 

"THE  GIRL  WHO  STAYED  AT  HOME" 
+William  S.  Hart  in 

"THE  POPPY  GIRL'S  HUSBAND" 
Mary  Pickfordln  "JOHANNA  ENLISTS" 

Fred  Stone  in  "JOHNNY  GET  YOUR  GUN" 


*Supervision  of  Thos.  H.  Ince 

Paramount   Comedies 

Paramount-Arbuckle  Comedy  "Lovs" 

Paramount-Mack  Sennet  Comedies 

"THE  VILLAGE  SMITHY" 
"REILLYS  WASH  DAY" 

Paramount-Flagg  Comedy 

"BERESFOKD  OF  THE  BABOONS" 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Drew  in 

"ONCE  A  MASON" 

v     '"• 

>'      ^-v 

Paramount- Bray  Pictograph 
One  each  week 

Paramount-Burton  Holmes  Travel  Pictures 

One  each  week 


"What's  on  tonight? 

SOMETIMES  it's  the  man  of  the  house  and  some- 
times it's  the  woman  that  starts  the  ball  a-rolling. 

An  eventful  evening  two  or  three  times  a  week  is 
an  important  part  of  the  art  of  enjoyable  home  life. 

Now  that  the  Famous  Players-Lasky  Corporation 
has  taken  the  guess-work  out  of  motion  pictures  you 
can  bank  on  the  evening  coming  off  right. 


Is  it  a  Paramount  Picture  ? 

Is  it  an  Artcraft  Picture? 

Those  are  the  key  questions. 

The  reputation  of  the  fore- 
most stars,  of  the  greatest 
directors,  of  the  topmost  and 
largest  motion  picture  organ- 
ization is  vested  in  and  richly 
expressed  by  Paramount  and 
Artcraft  Pictures. 


Those  brand  names  have 
naturally  come  to  mean  a 
whole  lot  to  America.  They 
sum  up  the  cream  of  the  na- 
tional entertainment. 

Don't  take  chances  with 
your  evenings.  Be  sure  it's 
a  Paramount  or  Artcraft  Pic- 
ture. Note  current  releases 
in  panel. 


jtfotion  (pictures 

These  two  trade-marks  are  the  sure  way  of  identifying  Paramount 
and  Artcraft  Pictures  — and  the  theatres  that  show  them. 


!*»  FAMOUS  PLAYERS -LASKY  CORPORATION  j 

"£  ADOLPH  ZUKOR  Prvs.  JESSE  L.LASKY  Mw Pn-s  CECIL  B.DE  MIIXE DinxtorGencnl 
•-T4EW  YOHK_  y 
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THE  BODY  IN  TEL 
BOSPHORUS 


THE  body  was  to  be  thrown  into  the 
phorus    Strait.      I    was    the    body.      It 
happened    more   than    six   years    ago,    ; 
the  Hudson  River  was  the  Bosphorus.    I  had 
Mr.   Belasco   to   go   back   into   pictures    with 
Independent    Motion    Picture    Company,    w 
was  producing  a  feature  entitled  "In  the  Suit 
Garden." 

After   I   was   cast   into   the   Strait,   appare 
dead,  I  was  supposed  to  cut  my  way  out  of 
sack  and  come  to  the  surface.    Of  course,  I 
never  really  thrown  into  the  water  in  a  sack.  ' 
part  was  managed  through  the   trickery  of 
tography.     But  I  had  to  be  thrown  into  the 
with   my   clothes   on    so   that   the   camera   w 
show  me  when  I  came  to  the  surface,  as  if  I 
actually  cut  my  way  out  of  the  sack. 


bless  him !" 
A    YACHT  club  and  a  New  York  police  c 

figured     conspicuously      in     this     adver 
William    Clifford    was   directing   and    it   wa 
first  picture,   else   I   never   would   have   do: 
But  it  meant  so  much  to  him  to  succeed 
well,  I  could  hardly  refuse. 

Mind  you,  I  couldn't  swim  a  stroke.    The' 
frem  which   I   was   to  be   thrown   was   anc 
far  out  in   the   stream.     Mother   was  then 
the   entire  company  stood  grouped   on   the 
to  watch  me.     In  addition,  two  professiona 
savers   were   in   the   water  to   rescue   me 
thing  went  wrong. 

The  camera  was  ready,  the  police  cutte 
near  to  pick  me  up.     Strong  arms  catapulte 
far  out  into  the  stream  and  I  sank  imr.'e  iiate 
But  I  quickly  bobbed   up   again,   spluttering   and 
gasping  for  breath.     The  cutter,  coming  to  my 
aid,  only  added  further  peril  to  my  predicament, 
for  I  was  between  the  cutter  and  the  float  and 
therefore  in  great  danger  of  being  crushed. 

of  the  life-savers  lost  his  head  complete! 
when  he  saw  that  the  boat  was  bound  to 

lide  with   the  float.     Paralyzed   with   fright  unable   to 

The  other,  however,  quickly  came  to  my  aid.  There  was  only  mie  way 
to  save  me.  This  man  took  it.  Grasping  me  by  a  foot,  he  dove.  Of 
course,  not  realizing  the  danger  I  was  in,  I  thought  the  man  had  gone 
mad.  It  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  I  had  been  tricked ;  that  some  foul 
plot  was  afoot  to  murder  me.  As  I  went  down  the  bubbles  came  up. 
Down,  down,  down — fathoms  deep,  it  seemed.  Then  of  a  sudden  I  felt 
the  man  pushing  me  to  the  surface  again. 


"Why,  Hugh  (hie),  that  Jane  WHS  known  (hie; 
ns  the  cutest    kid    in    Bender's    .Tov    Palaepr1 


we  came  up  the  lirst  thing  1  saw  when  I  opened  my  eyes  was 
my  mother,  sprawling  on  the  float,  her  face  ghastly  white,  her  eyes 
.vide  with  fright.  She  was  looking  at  the  spot  where  I  had  disappeared. 
You  see,  when  the  cutter  bumped  the  float,  everybody  was  knocked  down. 

,  finally  the  life-saver  and  myself  were  pulled  out,  and  .that  was 
the  most  thrilling  moment  in  two  lives — my  own  and  my  mother's. 


PICTURES      REVIEWED 


(Continued 

little  touches  and  original  twists  for  which  she  has  gained  name  and 
fame.  Miss  Stewart  is  a  delight  to  look  upon  as  always,  but  "A  Midnight 
Romance"  is  overstocked  with  closeups  of  her  and  a  pretty  face  cannot 
make  up  for  action  shortcomings.  Jack  Holt  gives  a  likable  characteriza- 
tion, while  Juanita  Hansen  and  Montague  Dumont  perform  well. 

RIVOLI.  "THE  PROBATION  WIFE,"  with  Norma  Talmadge.  Norma 
Talmadge  is  given  a  splendid  chance  to  show  her  versatility  in  "The  Proba- 
tion Wife,"  a  story  which  is  largely  concerned  with  a  woman's  own 
development  of  herself.  Its  plot  is  somewhat  conventional,  but  it  will 
delight  every  woman  and  it  will  please  most  of  the  men  who  like  t , 
laugh  at  the  expense  of  "the  other  fellow."  Direction  and  staging  are 
of  the  best  with  many  of  the  situations  so  originally  happening  that  they 
wiH  make  a  strong  appeal.  Miss  Talmadge  has  a  chance  to  .show  many 


from  page   249) 

moods  and  she  has  never  been  more  attractive  than  in  this  one.  Thomas 
Meigham  is  at  his  best,  while  Alex  B.  Francis  is  convincing  as  McMerton. 
A  genuine  picturization  is  supplied  by  Florence  Billings.  The  settings 
are  genuine  and  convincing  and  the  photography  of  the  best. 

RIVOLI.  "THE  MARRIAGE  PRICE,"  with  Elsie  Ferguson.  "The 
Marriage  Price"  is  nothing  remarkable,  having  been  done  with  slight 
variations  numerous  times  in  the  past.  In  it  figure  the  loss  of  the  girl's 
fortune,  her  marriage  for  wealth  and  the  near  ruin  of  her  husband  by 
a  former  but  unworthy  sweetheart.  The  production  is  generous  of 
closeups,  giving  the  spectators  pleasant  acquaintance  with  the  star's 
personal  attractiveness.  Wyndham  Standing  and  Lionel  Atwill  are  given 
roles  almost  equal  in  importance  to  that  of  the  star,  and  their  impersona- 
tions are  artistically  and  realistically  done. 
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Paramount  and  Artcraft 
Stars'  Latest  Productions 

Here    are    their   latest    productions, 

listed  alphabetically,   released  up  to 

March  31st.    Save  the  list  t    And  see 

the  pictures! 


Paramount 


John  Barrymore  in 

*Enid  Bennett  m 
Billie  Burke  m 

Lina  CfivaUcri  in 
Marguerite  Clark  in 

"TH 
U*hel  Clavf 

Dorothy  Daltou  f. 
Pauline  r  rrnlcrick  in 
Dorothy  Gish  /R 
Li  1  a  Lee  in 
Vivian  Martin  in 
Shirley  Mason  in 
•Charles  Ray  In 
Wallace  Reid  hi 
Bryant  Washhurn  in 


:; 
"PARTNERS  THREE 


Two  BKIDBS 

i'  A  G 

"Phrri(;REW\  GiRL 
"KXTRAVAriANTK 

"PAID  IN  FULL 
"  PEPPV  POMA- 

TV  L<>VE 
*'LITTLH  COMRADE 

"THF  \VTNNINOGlRL 
"TllH  SltRKIl 

ALIAS,  MIKB  MORAS 
"Poi 


Paramount- Artcraft  Special  ^ 


\ 


\ 


"What's  on  to)N 


SOMETIMES  it's  the  man  of  tlu 
times  it's  the  woman  that  start 

An  eventful  evening  two  or  • 

an  important  part  of  the  art  <.  A ,  ,c    , 

i  LA  Yo,  Inc. 
Now  that  the  Famous  PI 

has  taken  the  guess-work^  the  famous  novel 
II          c§n.  .bank  otiv  tb£>^ffin  i  i^dapted  for  the  screen 
by  Frank  B.  Beresford. 

Sheldon  Lewis  plays  the  leading  supporting  role — one  that  is 
particularly  characteristic  of  him. 

All  the  pictures  of  the  Virginia  Pearson  Photoplays,  Inc., 
are  produced  under  the  supervision  of  John  B.  O'Brien, 
Director 'General. 


ASK  THE  MANAGER  OF  YOUR  FAVORITE  THEATRE  WHEN 
"THE  BISHOP'S  EMERALDS"  WILL  BE  SHOWN 


VIRGINIA  PEARSON  PHOTOPLAYS,  Inc. 


112  WEST  FORTY-SECOND  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
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"Gee!    But  I'll  put  such  a  shine 
on  Mr.  Hugh's  shoes,  bless  him!" 


"Why,  Hugh  (hie),  that  Jane  was  known  (hie) 
as  the  cutest    kid    in    Bender's    Joy    Palace!" 


"I'm  not  a  bad  girl,  officer — indeed,  indeed,  I'm  not!" 


"I   don't  want  anything    for    myself,    sir — I    only    want    my 
baby — your  son's  baby — to  have  the  things  he  is  entitled  to!" 


"This   girl's    real   mother   was   Dolly    Montrose,   the   dancer!" 


"Dearest  Ellen,  forgive  me — I  didn't  know — I  didn't  know!" 


SCENES    FROM        'COMMON     CLAY''    A    PA  THE 
SPECIAL    F  E  A  T  U  R  E ,    S  T  A  R  R  I  N  G    FANNIE    WARD 


Anne  Luther  is  at  present  do- 
ing  "stunts"   in   sunny   Florida 
for     her     forthcoming     serial, 
"The  Great  Gamble" 


Shirley  Mason,  whose  next  ap- 
pearance    (in      May)      will     be 
in     "The    Village    Cut-Up," 
Paramount  picture 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bryant  Wash 
burn  and  Bryant,  Jr. 


Walter  Newman  as  the  butler  in  Virginia 
Pearson's    new    photoplay,    "The     Bishop's 

Emeralds" 


Robert   Broderick   as   the   Bishop   in 
"The  Bishop's  Emeralds" 
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HOW  STARS  FLICKER  AWAY  FROM  THE  STUDIO 


Monroe  Salisbury,   the  popular  matinee  idol,  who 
is    an    expert    authority    on    avocados     (the    cata- 
logue    name     of     alligator     pears).      Incongruous 
things  do  happen  in  the  movies 


THERE  are  those  who  believe  that  a  photoplayer's  life  reads  like 
the  enchanted  pages  of  a  fairy  story.     That  on  the  first  page  is 
told   the   story   of   their   struggle   and   hardships,   that   further   on 
comes    the   big    chance,    chaperoned    by    a    kindly    destiny — then    follows 
riches,  fame,  and  happiness.     And  they  believe  that  after  all  these  have 
been  achieved  the  photoplayer  lives  a  sheltered  existence  as   free   from 
the  troubles  of  the  world  as  though  he  lay  wrapped  up  in  cotton  in  a 
blue  satin  jeweler's  box. 

But  after  all,  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  lives  of  just  every- 
day mortals  and  famous  cinema  stars.  Outside  the  limits  of  the  studio 
their  paths  run  very  similar — and  the  uninitiated  may  be  surprised  to  know 
in  just  how  many  little  details  their  leisure  hours  tally  exactly  with  their 
own. 

wouldn't  be  surprised  to  know  that  one  of  the  most  famous 
matinee  idols  is  an  authority  on  avacados  (the  catalogue  name  of 
alligator  pears)  and  that  he  has  won  many  prizes  for  those  grown  in  his 
own  orchards.  He  is  Monroe  Salisbury,  and  his  ranch  in  Hemet  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  places  in  California.  He  employs  only  Indians 
ns  his  helpers  and  all  the  work  done  on  the  ranch  is  supervised  by  him. 
It  is  near  the  birthplace  of  Romona,  the  heroine  of  Helen  Hunt  Jack- 
son's famous  novel  by  that  name,  and  Salisbury  discovered  the  location 
of  his  future  home  when  he  played  Alessandro  in  the  photoplay  produc- 
tion of  the  novel.  Before  he  decided  to  follow  the  silent  art  in  the  quest 


of  a  career,  Salisbury  had  made  a  name  for  himself  on  the  legitimate 
stage.  Before  that  time,  he  had  been  a  student  at  Yale,  probably  little 
dreaming  that  the  day  was  coming  when  he  would  be  a  gentleman  farmer 
and  a  photoplay  star,  familiar  to  photoplaygoers  all  over  the  world. 

T~)OROTHY  PHILLIPS  whose  place  in  the  cinema  world  was  cemented 
and  secured  forever  and  ever,  through  her  marvelous  performance 
in  the  Allan  Holubar  superdrama  "The  Heart  of  Humanity,"  does  not 
indulge  in  temperament  away  from  the  studio  as  might  be  expected  from 
her  emotionalism  before  the  camera — no  indeed — her  greatest  delight 
lies  in  pottering  around  her  own  little  garden,  and  taking  complete 
charge  of  vegetable  patch  and  rose  garden  with  impartial  care,  giving 
both  equal  attention  as  the  true  lover  of  nature  that  she  is.  Books  on 
gardening  and  seed  catalogues  are  eagerly  studied,  and  she  has  even  had 
shrubs  and  bulbs  sent  her  from  China  and  Honolulu.  And — this  is  almost 
a  secret — every  jar  of  preserves  stored  in  the  Holubar  (that's  Miss 
Phillips's  married  name)  cellar  has  been  made  by  her,  and  to  a  great 
extent  from  fruit  grown  on  her  own  grounds.  Allan  Holubar  helps  at 
times,  but  in  this  case  a  photoplay  star  has  the  advantage  over  her 
director  because  her  time  away  from  the  studio  is  her  own,  but  her  hus- 
band's isn't.  He  must  be  on  the  lookout  for  a  new  story,  or  smoothing 
over  inconsistencies  in  the  scenario  he  is  working  with,  or  thinking  of 
novel  bits  of  action  to  be  inserted  into  his  next  production  and  therefore 
has  little  time  for  gardening — hut  perhaps  more  in  which  to  show  his 
appreciation  of  Los  Angeles  famed  Phillips'  Loganberry  jam. 


Dorothy  Phillips  indulges  in  farming,  away  from  the 
studio.  She  isn't  a  bit  temperamental,  despite  the 
emotional  roles  she  portrays  before  the  camera 
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MARY  MacLAREN 

ir  (i  Cinema  Cinderella.  Just  as  a  fairy  godmother  brought 
riches  and  happiness  to  the  little  Cinderella  of  the  long  ago — 
Jo  did  a  woman  who  understood,  bring  fame  and  wealth  to  the 
present-day  Cinderella.  In  this  case,  the  fairy  godmother  was 
Lois  Weber,  the  famous  directress 


JIJARRY  CAREY  some  years  ago  graduated  from  New  York  University 
with  a  degree  of  law.  Then  he  became  a  playwright  and  acted  in  his 
own  plays  "Montana"  and  "The  Heart  of  Alaska."  Then — he  became 
a  moving  picture  actor,  first  with  Biograph  and  later  with  Universal. 
He  plays  in  Western  dramas,  and  his  roles  are  all  staunch,  red-blooded 
ones.  In  view  of  this  it  does  not  seem  a  bit  strange  that  his  home  should 
be  a  real  Western  ranch  and  that  real  cowboys  should  be  employed  on  it. 
And  Harry  Carey  takes  just  as  much  interest  in  his  ranch  as  though  it 
were  not  merely  a  side  issue  with  him,  for  some  day  he  plans  to  retire 
from  the  screen  and  devote  all  his  time  and  energy  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  ranch  in  the  San  Francisquito  Valley. 

g  IT  there  is  a  star  who  might  have  stepped  from  the  alluring  pages  of 
a  fairy  tale — and  that  is  Mary  MacLaren  whose  life  story  is  almost 
identical  with  that  of  Cinderella.  You  will  remember  a  fairy  godmother 
brought  happiness  to  Cinderella  through  the  wave  of  her  magic  wand 
and  it  was  also  through  the  aid  of  a  woman  who  understood  that  Mary 
MacLaren  achieved  the  goal  of  her  ambitions.  The  fairy  godmother  in 
the  present  day  fairy  story  was  Lois  Weber  the  famous  woman  director, 
and  she  saw  in  Mary  ,MacLaren  a  new  screen  type,  after  almost  every 
director  in  California  had  dismissed  her  because  she  did  not  have  a 
"camera  face."  Today  Mary  MacLaren  is  securely  perched  on  the 
heights  of  stardom  but  despite  this,  is  just  as  unassuming  as  though  she 
were  still  attending  high  school.  She  paints,  and  plays  and  sings  and 
reads,  but  more  than  anything  else  she  cooks.  The  kitchen  is  her  hobby 
and  she  can  never  get  enough  of  it.  Indeed  the  average  Fan  would  be 
mighty  surprised  to  learn  just  how  many  dinners  she  has  cooked  entirely 
by  herself. 

J_J  ER  name  is  Priscilla  and  she  likes  to  play  Apache  roles  best  of  all 
her  characterizations — isn't  that  a  paradox  right  to  begin  with? 
For  Priscilla  Dean  is  a  paradox  through  and  through,  and  just  when 
you  think  you  are  beginning  to  know  her — you  will  find  that  you  don't 
at  all.     Even  her  mother  confesses  that   she  really  doesn't   know   her— 
and  that  is  a  big  confession  for  a  mother  to  make. 

Her  mother  said  that  when  she  was  just  a  little  girl  she  would 
change  from  one  mood  to  another  with  chameleon-like  swiftness.  Some 
days  her  dolls  would  be  her  all  in  all,  and  on  these  occasions  there  was 
no  one  so  domesticated  as  was  Priscilla.  But  just  as  her  mother  was 
beginning  to  feel  encouraged  and  could  see  in  the  future,  an  older 
Priscilla — a  Priscilla  who  was  a  model  housewife,  another  Priscilla 
would  put  in  an  appearance — a  Priscilla  who  didn't  care  for  the  most 


beautiful  doll  in  the  world,  who  hadn't  the  patience  to  hold  a  needle, 
and  who  would  allow  the  kettle  to  boil  dry  while  she  practiced  fancy 
dancing  before  a  mirror. 

While  that  personality  controlled  her  she  was  a  vain  little  peacock, 
always  posing  before  the  glass  and  insisting  so  vehemently  on  being  a 
dancer  that  her  parents  were  literally  forced  to  allow  her  to  take  dancing 
lessons.  Then,  just  as  her  teacher  was  promising  a  brilliant  future  for 
her  as  an  exponent  of  the  light  fantastic,  she  would  lose  interest  and 
become  so  careless  in  following  his  instructions  that  he  was  in  despair. 
They  thought  then  that  Priscilla  was  a  bad  little  girl— but  she  wasn't  at 
all.  Just  another  of  her  many  selves  had  assumed  temporary  control  and 
for  a  brief  period  the  third  Priscilla  would  hold  sway. 

But  there  was  yet  another  Priscilla — the  actress— and  when  this 
rather  wonderful  young  personage  appeared  the  family  found  that  they 
would  sit  up  and  begin  to  take  notice,  while  mother  and  father  would 
discuss  her  half  seriously,  half  laughingly  but  wholly  proudly.  It  was 
then  her  mother  would  miss  her  very  best  silk  gown  and  her  fluffy 
parasol  and  the  rest  of  the  family  imagine  they  were  beholding  a  second 
Bernhardt  as  the  youthful  aspirant  for  theatrical  honors,  would  stir- 
ringly recite  lines  conceived  by  her  own  fertile  brain.  And  while  this 
Priscilla  remained,  the  little  girl  would  go  to  bed  with  a  worn  volume 
of  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  under  her  pillow. 

And  Priscilla  Dean  herself  confesses  that  she  knows  just  how  im- 
possible her  whirlwind  personalities  are  and  attributes  her  present  con- 
trol of  them  entirely  to  the  photoplay.  She  says : 

"You  see  in  the  picture  game  you  could  use  a  thousand  personalities 
if  you  had  them  and  consider  yourself  lucky  to  have  so  many.  Life  in 
pictures  is  so  varied  that  it  is  set  at  too  high  tempo  to  suit  a  great  many 


HARRY  CAREY 

"A  book  of  verses  underneath  the  bow" — only  instead  it's  a 
book  on  navigation.  Can  you  "imagine  Harry  Carey,  the  star  im- 
personator of  western  character  roles,  reading  about  navigation? 


people.  But  it  is  just  exactly  what  I  and  all  my  complicated  individuali- 
ties need  and  enjoy.  All  I  have  to  do  is  to  see  that  my  hoydenish  self 
has  the  upper  hand  when  I  am  doing  a  Western  heroine,  that  the  do- 
mestic one  is  in  charge  when  I  am  enacting  "somebody's  dear  little  help- 
mate," in  a  domestic  drama,  that  the  dancer  has  the  "full  speed  ahead" 
signal  when  I'm  given  a  stage  personage  to  portray — and  there  I  am, 
all  responsibility  out  of  my  hands!  Isn't  that  convenient? 

For  after  all  photoplayers  are   like  all  the  rest  of  us — they  do  the 
same  things,   feel  the  same  emotions  and  dream  the   same  dreams. 
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"Nothing   Else   Keeps 
My  Linens  So  White!" 


I 


"T'S   the    Borax   in    20    Mule  Team 
Borax  Soap  Chips  that  makes  them 
different — and  better. 


"The  Borax  softens  the  water  so  that 
the  dirt  loosens  and  rinses  out  with 
scarcely  any  rubbing. 

"My  linens  come  off  the  line  snowy  white. 
Blankets,  sweaters  and  other  woolens 
wash  without  shrinking;  and  I  never  use 
anything  but  20  Mule  Team  Borax  Soap 
Chips  to  cleanse  waists  and  sheer  fabrics. 

"The  best  way  to  use  them  is  to  make  a  Soap  Jelly 
by  boiling  3  tablespoonfuls  of  the  "Chips"  in  a  quart 
of  water.  Add  enough  of  this  solution  to  washwater 
to  make  a  good  suds.  Then  launder  as  usual." 

It's  the  Borax  with  the  Soap  that  Does  the  Work 
At  all  Dealers 

PACIFIC  COAST  BORAX  Go. 

New  York  Chicago  Oakland,  Cal. 


2O  Mule  Team 

BORAX 
SOAP 
CHIPS 


BORAX 


People  Must  Have 

Cleaner  Teeth 

All  Statements  Approved  by  High   Dental  Authorities 


That  Film  Must  Go 


Teeth  cleaning  methods  must  be 
changed,  as  every  authority  knows. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  remove 
food  debris.  A  clinging  film  causes 
most  tooth  troubles,  and  that 
must  be  combated. 

'Stop  and  think.  Millions  of 
people  brush  their  teeth  twice 
daily.  Yet  teeth  discolor  and  de- 
cay. Tartar  forms  on  them,  pyor- 
rhea  is  not  prevented.  Statistics 
show  that  tooth  troubles  are 
alarmingly  increasing. 

The  reason  lies  in  a  film — in 
that  slimy  film  which  your  tongue 
reveals.  It  clings  to  the  teeth;  it 
gets  into  crevices,  hardens  and 
stays  and  resists  the  tooth  brush. 


That  film  is  what  discolors — not 
the  teeth.  It  hardens  into  tartar. 
It  holds  food  substances  which 
ferment  and  form  acid.  It  holds 
the  acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth 
to  cause  decay. 

It  is  such  a  germ-breeder  that 
dentists  call  it  "bacterial  plaque." 
And  germs,  with  tartar,  are  the 
chief  cause  of  pyorrhea.  Thus 
nearly  all  tooth  troubles  are  now- 
adays traced  to  that  film. 

There  is  where  old  methods 
fail.  Many  a  dentifrice  even  tends 
to  make  the  film  more  resistant  to 
the  brush. 

You  must  use  a  method  to  com- 
bat that  film  to  ever  have  clean, 
safe  teeth. 


See  What  Pepsodent  Does 


Science  has  found  an  efficient 
way  to  combat  that  film.  There  is 
no  question  about  it.  Able  au- 
thorities have  proved  it  by  many 
clinical  tests.  Leading  dentists 
everywhere  are  urging  its  adop- 
tion. And  anyone  can  prove  it  in 
a  week. 

This  method  is  embodied  in  a 
dentifrice  called  Pepsodent.  We 
send  a  10-Day  Tube  to  anyone 
who  asks,  and  we  urge  you  to 
make  this  test. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin, 
the  digestant  of  albumin.  The  film 
is  albuminous  matter.  The  object 
of  pepsin  is  to  dissolve  it,  then  to 
constantly  combat  it. 

Pepsin  alone  is  inert.  It  must 
be  activated,  and  the  usual  method 
is  an  acid  harmful  to  the  teeth. 
That  fact  for  long  made  pepsin 
seem  impossible. 

But  science  now  has  found  a 
harmless  activating  method.  Five 
governments  have  already  granted 
patents.  That  method  has  made 
active  pepsin  possible  in  Pepso- 
dent. 

A  new  dental  era  has  opened 
with  this  discovery.  Few  things 


have  ever  aroused  so  much  dental 
enthusiasm.  Now  we  ask  you,  for 
your  own  sake,  to  see  just  what  it 
does. 

Send  this  coupon  for  a  10-Day 
Tube.  Use  it  like  any  tooth  paste. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  af- 
ter using.  Mark  the  absence  of 
the  slimy  film.  See  how  the  teeth 
whiten — how  they  glisten — as  the 
fixed  film  disappears. 

That  means  that  the  great  tooth 
wrecker  has  been  conquered.  You 
will  never  clean  teeth  in  the  old 
way  when  you  know  that. 

Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 

10-Day  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT   CO., 
Dept.  426, 1104  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  | 
Chicago,   111.  | 
Tube     of  I 


Mail      10-Day 
Pepsodent  to 


Name 


Address 


Return  your  empty  tooth  paste  tubes  to  the  nearest  Red  Cross  Station 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 
A  Scientific  Product — Sold  by  Druggists  Everywhere 
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A 


Gem 


High  point 


Crescent 


Opera 


•^0 

Skield  for  Every 
Gown  ana  Occasion 

MORNING,  afternoon,  or  evening, 
everyday,    everywhere,    well- 
dressed  women  wear  Kleinert's  Dress 
Shields. 

Be  sure  you  buy  Kleinert's — the  name 
is  your  guarantee  of  sure  protection  in 
a  shield  as  washable  as  a  handkerchief. 

I.  B.  Kleinert  Rubber  Co.,  719-727  Broadway,  New  York 
Canadian  Office:  84  Wellington  Street  West,  Toronto 

Makers    of    Dress    Shields,    Rubber     Sheeting,    Baby    Pants,    Bathing     Caps,    ttc. 


I — Little  Kleinert  Crescent — dainty  protec- 
tion for  your  party  dress. 

2 — High  point,  gives  exceptional  protec- 
tion where  it  is  most  needed. 

3 — The  "Opera"  shape  is  for  semi- 
dress  wear  in  white,  flesh,  or 
fast  black. 

4 — Use  Kleinert  double-cov- 
ered Gem  for  the  maxi- 
mum of  protection  and 

service. 
k, 


Q 
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RIVERSIDE  PRESS,  NEW  YORK 


Theatre 


*£*4 


Well  posted  women  are  never  in  a  quandary  regarding  the 
selection  of  their  Hosiery  for  Spring — Experience  has  taught 
them  to  depend  on— 


Hosiery 


as  the  unfailing  source  of  supply — let  fashion's  demands  call 
for  any  special  design,  color,  quality  or  style — they  turn  to 
the  well-known  "ONYX"  and  secure  their  needs. 

Sold  by  leading  dealers  everywhere 

Emery  &  Beers  Company  Inc. 

Sole  Ou-ncrx  of  "ONYX"  and  IVhnlcsale  Distributors 

NEW  YORK 
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IT  would  be  easy  to  write  a 
page  of  praise  about  Kelly 
Cords  or  Fabric  Tires,  but  a 
long  story  of  simple  virtue 
is  seldom  interesting,  rarely 
read  and  often  doubted. 

The  best  recommendation 
is  that  which  is  passed 
along  by  some  satisfied  user. 
Kelly-Springfield  reputation 
was  built  up  that  way. 
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Pearls,  the  Beautiful 

oAlways  Appropriate 

'"T'HB  radiant  charm,  the  exquisite  daintiness  and  won- 
A  drous  lustre  of  the  necklace  La  Tausca  make  it  the 
incomparable  gift. 

Pearls,  more  than  any  other  gem,  are  appropriate  for 
every  costume  or  occasion.  So  the  necklace  La  Tausca 
finds  ready  acceptance  among  the  most  smartly  gowned 
American  women  for  its  perfection  of  tint,  lustre  and 
matching;  a  fascinating  gift  at  any  time. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  La  Tausca  Necklaces  in  a 
wide  variety  of  lengths  and  in  the  exact  tints  and 
sizes  of  genuine  Oriental  Pearls.  Prices  up  to  $300. 

AT  YOUR  JEWELER'S 


Batcrva  Perles 

Radiant  necklace  of  finest  Roman  pearls 
whose  plowing  opalescence  shines  with  the 
inner  lustre  of  elusive  sunset  hues.  18  inches 
long,  pearls  graduated  in  size.  Enriched  by 
exquisite  solid  white-gold  filigree  clasp  set 
with  a  genuine  diamond  and  encased  in  a 
grey  velvet  white-lined  cabinet. 

Forty  Dollar* 
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planning  your  summer  vaca-     TT  is  an  occasional  amusement  for  society     termed    "extras"    in    theatrical    parlance — 
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RE  you 
tibn  ? 

Then  let  us  give  you  a  word  of  advice. 

If  your  bosom   friend   who  accompanies 
you   on   your    trip,   suddenly    falls    in    love 
(it  has  been  known  to  happen,  you  know) 
leaving  you   alone   when 
he   (or  she)  goes  stroll-   _J==-^______ 

ing,  are  you  going  to  sit 
on  the  porch  and  mope? 

If  the  guests  at  the 
hotel  are  gossipy  and  get 
on  your  nerves,  are  you 
to  sit  by  listening  be- 
cause of  having  nothing 
better  to  do? 

If  you  are  weary  of 
dancing,  or  walking,  or 
boating,  and  long  for 
some  of  the  brightness 
of  Broadway,  are  you  to 
become  lonesome  and 
homesick? 

No — take  our  tip,  have 
with  you  a  copy  of 
the  THEATRE  MAGAZINE. 
The  pretty  pictures, 
snappy  articles,  news  of 
the  plays  and  players,  re- 
views of  current  attrac- 
tions will  transplant  you 
right  to  Broadway.  So 
as  to  be  assured  of  all 
the  bright  Summer  num- 
bers why  not  SUB- 
SCRIBE NOW. 


folk  to  "go  on"  in  some  theatrical  pro- 
duction just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing. 

Members  of  the  fashionable  "400"  have 
been  passengers  on  coaches  and  trains — in 
stage  productions.  They  are  what  is 


COMEDIANS       may 
come    and    comedi- 
ans   may    go,    but    Bert 
Williams    goes    on    for- 
ever. 

Mr.  Williams'  name 
on  a  programme  assures 
an  audience  that  they 
are  in  for  a  few  hearty 
laughs  no  matter  what 
else  the  show  contains. 

But  how  does  he  do 
it?  How  does  he  man- 
age to  keep  funny  year 
after  year,  are  the 
questions  one  hears  on 
all  sides  after  Bert  Will-  , 
iams  leaves  the  stage. 

In  the  next  number, 
Mr.  Williams  will  tell 
you  just  how  he  keeps 
up  his  reputation. 
"Keeping  Up  With  New 
Laughs,"  is  the  title  of 
the  article. 

If  you  have  enjoyed 
Bert  Williams'  bright 
remarks,  his  jokes  and 
quips,  you  won't  want  to 
misj  this  article! 


just  for  a  "lark."  Naturally,  they  do  not 
accept  money  for  their  services  (most  of 
them  having  too  much  as  it  is). 

Would  you  like  to  know  about  some  of 

these     experiences     where     Fifth     Avenue 

debutantes  have  trod  the 

.    stages  of   Broadway  un- 
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%  suspected  by  friends? 

Then  read  "Actors  by 
Accident,"  by  George  C. 
Jenks  in  the  June  issue. 


H 


AMLET"  has  come 


Broadway     this     season. 

Walter  Hampden's 
portrayal  of  the  role 
has  attracted  wide  at- 
tention and  the  matinees 
he  has  given  have  been 
well  crowded. 

Then  came  Fritz 
Lieber — for  many  years 
Robert  Mantell's  leading 
man  in  Shakespearian 
and  classic  repertoire. 

He,  too,  appeared  as 
the  Melancholy  Dane 
and  achieved  success. 

In  the  June  issue 
each  of  these  two  actors 
will  give  you  his  idea 
of  "Hamlet."  Each  one 
plays  it  differently  and 
both  have  a  host  of 
admirers. 

If  you  are  interested 
in  the  best  in  the  drama, 
you  will  want  to  read 
what  two  successful 
actors  have  to  say  about 
the  greatest  character  in 
dramatic  literature. 


Hiiiuiiiini minium mi mm  IMPORTANT   NOTICE' '"" ' ' ' '" '"I 

TO  SUBSCRIBERS 

I  I 

If  you  change  your  address,  we  must  ask  that  you  notify  us  not  later  than 
the  tenth  of  the  month,  otherwise  the  next  issue  will  go  to  your  old 
address  and  we  cannot  replace  it. 

THE  PUBLISHERS. 
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WHO  makes  the 
biggest  hits  every 
month?  Read  "In  the 
Spotlight,"  in  each  num- 
ber of  the  THEATRE 
MAGAZINE  and  you  will 
find  out. 

What's  the  news  in 
music-land  ?  Pierre  V.  R. 
Key  tells  you  each  issue 
in  his  authoritative  and 
sparkling  article. 


HALL  I  go  to  see 
this  play  or  that? 
"Mr  .Hornblow  Goes  to 
the  Play."  Go  with  him 
in  every  number,  and 
you  will  easily  learn 
about  it  all. 


Look  inside  the  lid! 


If  it  hasn't  this  trademark,  it  isn't  a  Victrola 

You  can  readily  identify  the  Victrola  by  the  famous  Victor  trademark 
"His  Master's  Voice."  It  is  not  a  Victrola  without  the  Victor  dog.  This 
trademark  is  on  every  Victrola.  It  guarantees  the  quality  and  protects  you 
from  inferior  substitutes. 

The  word  "Victrola"  is  also  a  registered  trademark  of  the  Victor  Talking 
Machine  Company.  It  is  derived  from  the  word  "Victor"  and  designates  the 
products  of  the  Victor  Company  only. 

As  applied  to  sound-reproducing  instruments,  "Victrola"  refers  only  to  the 
instruments  made  by  the  Victor  Company-the  choice  of  the  world's  greatest  artists. 

Look  inside  the  lid  —  insist  upon  seeing  the  famous  Victor  trademarks.  On  the  portable 
styles  which  have  no  lid,  rhe  Victor  trademark  appears  on  the  side  of  the  cabinet. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 
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From  a  Portrait  by  Abbe 


EILEEN    HUBAN 

Who  plays  the  leading  rdle  in  "Dark  Rosaleen"  a 
comedy     of     Irish    life     at     the     Belasco     Theatre 
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IS  THE  STAGE  TOO  VULGAR? 


By   ARTHUR    HORNBLOW 


AMONG  the  many  denunciatory  diatribes 
which,  of  late,  ministers,  educators  and 
others  have  directed  against  the  degener- 
acy and  ever-increasing  license  of  the  stage,  one 
fact  stands  out  very  clearly — that  is,  the  dearth 
of  really  worth-while  plays.  There  is  a  vast, 
ceaseless  output  of  crude,  indecent,  indifferently- 
acted  pieces — lingerie  farces  and  suggestive  un- 
draped  musical  comedies — which  discredit  the 
managers  who  sponsor  them  as  much  as  they 
degrade  the  people  who  patronize  them.  It  is 
this  theatrical  offal,  offensive  to  the  nostrils, 
that  nowadays  literally  swamps  our  stage  and 
makes  theatregoing,  not  the  delightful,  enjoy- 
able, intellectual  recreation  it  used  to  be  and 
should  be,  but — well,  just  the  other  thing. 

Some  of  the  recent  condemnations  of  certain 
flagrant  instances  of  stage  nastiness  are  justified 
by  the  facts ;  others  display  narrowness  and  in- 
tolerance and  a  hatred  for  all  things  theatrical, 
showing  that  the  old  Puritanical  spirit,  which  at 
one  period  in  our  history  succeeded  in  forbidding 
theatrical  entertainment  altogether,  is  still  alive 
today.  This  in  itself  is  significant,  and  those 
managers  who  love  money  so  much  that  they  are 
blind  even  to  their  own  interests,  would  do  well 
to  take  timely  warning.  Never  as  now  has  public 
opinion  wielded  such  formidable  power.  Public 
opinion  it  was  that  helped  the  ''drys"  to  enact 
their  Prohibition  bill  into  law.  Public  opinion 
is  now  being  aroused  by  similar  organized  forces 
to  combat  other  alleged  evils.  Let  our  purvey- 
ors of  theatrical  filth  beware  that  the  public, 
finally  losing  patience  at  their  persistent  inde- 
cencies, be  not  aroused  against  them,  too. 


AST.  LOUIS  critic,  exasperated  by  the  un- 
blushing animalism  of  the  average  Broad- 
way girl  show  perennially  inflicted  on  his  town, 
makes  a  vigorous  protest.  Wrathfully  he  ex- 
claims : 

"With  such  'productions'  packing  the  houses, 
the  theatre  will  soon  be  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  house  of  prostitution,  and  with  the  decline 
of  the  theatre  goes  the  decline  of  the  people. 
Oh,,  for  a  Hercules  to  clean  the  Augean  stables, 
and  send  these  horrible  rats  who  control  the 
theatre  and  prostitute  it  to  the  rat  holes  from 
which  they  came.  Money,  bah!  One  feels  as 
though  he  would  rather  starve  than  touch  the 
stuff  if  this  is  what  it  brings  man  and  woman 
to." 

The  malady  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Amer- 
ica. England  registers  the  same  complaint.  What 
one  critic  says  of  the  theatres  in  London  might 
apply  so  well  to  our  own  Broadway  houses  that 
the  analogy  is  startling.  He  writes: 

"Four  years  have  changed  a  good  many  points 
of  view.  They  have  not  changed  the  theatre 
except  for  the  worse.  It  is  many  years  since 
our  theatre  formed  any  part  of  the  national  cul- 
ture. In  France  you  must  know  something  of 
modern  drama  if  you  want  to  be  abreast  of  the 
civilization  of  your  time.  Here  you  can  ignore 
it  safely — you  will  ignore  it  if  you  are  wise.  The 
most  trashy  novel,  full  of  diamonds  and  mar- 
chionesses, has  more  influence  than  all  our  the- 
atres put  together. 

"What  is  the  life  which  the  theatre  reflects? 
The  life  which  begins  when  healthy  people  are 
going  to  bed — the  life  of  artificial  emotions,  of 


shady  pleasures,  of  expensive  idleness,  of  unreal 
friendships,  and  sordid  hospitality;  the  life  which 
glitters  and  is  second-rate.  Before  the  war 
taught  us  that  men  should  be  men,  the  cosmo- 
politan odor  of  the  theatre  and  its  atmosphere 
of  wealth  without  health  were  taken  as  a  natural 
part  of  the  life  of  London.  That  can  never 
happen  again :  for  in  the  new  aspect  of  London 
(I  speak  as  one  among  millions  of  demobilized 
soldiers)  such  things  not  only  are,  but  are  seen 
to  be,  unnatural.  We  have  had  dramatic  enter- 
tainment, too,  with  the  Forces. 

"How  different  from  the  unwholesome  titter 
of  the  London  theatre — the  forced  laugh 
at  a  jest  which  leaves  a  nasty  taste  behind,  the 
tired  applause  for  some  too-well-known  face.  I 
came  away  from  a  professional  performance 
hopelessly  bored.  One  wondered  what  people 
could  see  in  it — except  suggestiveness  under  a 
pretence  of  art,  and  half-naked  women  with  no 
pretence  at  all. 

"Put  me  down  a  Philistine".  I  am  either  too 
old,  or  too  far  out  of  touch,  to  find  any  com- 
pensation for  staying  up  late  in  such  an  enter- 
tainment. Yet  I  am  not  alone,  since  managers 
are  themselves  asking  the  question :  'Is  the  the- 
atre too  vulgar?'  What  they  have  got  to  realize 
is  that  we  are  not  living  in  1914.  The  swarm  of 
aliens  who  were  so  long  allowed  to  color  our 
art  and  our  morals  have  gone — some  of  them. 
There  are  shirkers  of  various  kinds  and  degrees, 
people  of  undesirable  past  and  of  doubtful  pa- 
triotism, who  remain  behind.  It  is  these  who 
make  the  public  for  the  nasty,  and  for  whom 
it  pays  some  managers  to  profiteer." 


UR  stage  is  as  it  is  today  because  the  men 
who  control  it — with  only  few  exceptions 
— are  persons  without  culture  or  taste,  men  in- 
capable of  even  comprehending  idealism  and 
the  higher  aspirations  of  humanity,  with  no  love 
for  the  theatre  as  an  art,  mere  commercial  tra- 
ders who  happen  to  dispense  nasty  plays  instead 
of  vegetables,  and  having  but  one  fixed  objective 
in  life — to  make  money. 

These  theatrical  hucksters  believe  they  are 
supplying  a  demand  which,  of  course,  is  true. 
The  demand  unquestionably  exists.  Take  the 
big  theatrical  successes  of  this  season.  You  will 
find  the  worth-while  plays — the  brilliantly  writ- 
ten drawing-room  comedy,  the  fine  poetic  drama, 
the  charming  play  of  sentiment — literally  snowed 
under  by  an  avalanche  of  silly,  vacuous,  salaci- 
ous bedroom  farces — suggestive  muck  hastily 
thrown  together  for  the  sole  purpose  of  attract- 
ing the  nasty-minded  and  catching  the  nimble 
dollar.  For  one  clean  play  that  wins  favor,  at 
least  three  suggestive  pieces  score  a  hit  and  set- 
tle down  for  a  run. 

In  the  last  analysis,  therefore,  who  is  to  blame 
— manager,  playwright  or  public? 

Box-office  figures  point  unmistakably  to  the 
public  being  the  culprit.  They  prove  that  salaci- 
ous plays  and  indecent  exhibitions  of  feminine 
nudity  attract  more  patrons  than  clean  plays. 
The  only  possible  inference  therefore  is  that  the 
majority  of  theatregoers  prefer  the  former  kind 
of  stage  entertainment.  If  they  didn't,  the  man- 
ager— out  only  for  profit — wouldn't  be  so  anxious 
to  cater  to  them. 

The  obvious  remedy  is  to  educate  theatre  au- 


diences to  appreciate  a  higher  type  of  play.  A 
rather  tall  order  when  one  looks  around  and 
observes  the  faces  in  an  average  New  York  au- 
dience. Educate  that  gross,  coarse  physiognomy 
to  care  for  anything  not  immediately  connected 
with  his  animal  appetites !  The  process  would 
require  several  generations.  Do  we  realize  that 
our  theatre  audiences  have  changed  enormously 
in  late  years?  The  vast  foreign  element  in  the 
population,  the  great  prosperity  of  the  country,, 
has  brought  to  the  theatre  a  class  that  the  dram- 
atist never  before  had  to  reckon  with — ignorant,, 
boorish  people  with  coarse,  primitive  instincts- 
and  amused  only  by  the  grossest  exhibitions^ 
Watch  the  average  man  of  this  type 
during  a  performance — the  woman,  too,  for 
the  female  of  the  species  is  just  as  bad.  What 
most  tickles  their  fancy?  One  of  the  stage  char- 
acters bursts  into  a  volley  of  profanity — a  roar 
of  approval.  Suggestive  lines — a  broad  grin.  A 
vulgar  action — a  howl  of  delight. 


WE  are  living  in  a  decadent  age.  The  drama, 
languishes  in  common  with  all  the  arts. 
Are  the  best  books  being  written  today?  No.  Is- 
the  best  music  being  composed?  No.  Are  the 
best  canvasses  being  painted?  No.  How,  then, 
can  we  expect  to  have  the  best  plays  and  the 
most  cultured  audiences? 

The  average  theatregoer  of  today — the  theatre- 
goer of  the  class  that  prefers  suggestive  musical 
comedy  and  lingerie  farce — is  little  better  than 
the  cave  man.  A  creature  of  low  mentality,, 
he  has  the  thinnest  veneer  of  civilization. 
He  is  only  slightly  educated — often  not  educated 
at  all.  He  likes  the  theatre  because  it  is  a  place 
of  noise,  lights  and  tinsel.  He  likes  to  see  pretty- 
women,  the  sight  of  bare  flesh  arouses  his  sen- 
suality, he  enjoys  the  clownish  antics  of  the  low 
comedian,  the  cruder  and  noisier  the  show  the 
more  he  enjoys  it.  Ask  him  to  listen  to  some 
of  George  Bernard  Shaw's  verbal  pyrotechnics 
or  Barrie's  whimsical  sentiment,  and  he'd  run, 
out  of  the  theatre.  This  type  of  man  wasn't 
found  in  the  first-class  theatres  thirty  years 
ago.  In  those  days,  he  was  a  frequenter  of  the 
cheaper  halls  and  theatres  in  the  Bowery.  But 
to-day  he  has  money,  wears  good  clothes,  smokes- 
expensive  cigars  and  a  Broadway  show  is  none 
too  good  for  him.  Do  you  think  such  a  man  is- 
capable  of  appreciating  the  beauties  of  a  Corot 
or  a  Daubigny?  Would  you  expect  him  to  enjoy 
the  prose  of  Walter  Pater  or  the  poetry  of 
Swinburne?  How,  then,  can  you  expect  him  to 
patronize  Shakespeare  and  the  best  in  the 
drama? 

But  in  time  he  may  be  educated.  The  newly- 
organized  Workmen's  Theatre  opens  the  way. 
Describing  the  theatre  as  it  is  now  constituted 
as  "a  hothouse  of  artificial  emotion,"  the  Work- 
men's Theatre  plans  to  "regenerate  the  theatre 
by  infusing  into  it  the  health  and  strength  of 
the  masses,  to  make  the  theatre  a  source,  of  in- 
vigorating beauty  and  joy,  to  develop  in  the 
theatre  its  inherent  possibilities  as  a  vital,  edu- 
cational and  spiritual  force."  That  is  its  avowed1 
purpose. 

It  is  an  ambitious  programme.  Let's  hope 
it  will  succeed.  Then,  one  day,  we  may  have 
audiences  capable  of  appreciating  good  plays,  and 
the  drama  will  corrae  into  fts  own  again. 


[  266] 


1.  Dorothy  Dickson — the  incarnation  of  beauty  in  motion.  2.  A  group  of  classic  Greek 
dancers.  3.  Mrs.  Castle — chic,  tall  and  lily-like.  4.  Frances  White — pert  and  adorable. 
5.  The  Dolly  Sisters — unique  and  inimitable.  6.  Ann  Pennington — diminutive  but  full  of 
"pep."  7.  Gaby  Deslys— Frenchy  and  much-plumed.  8.  Anna  Pavlowa-^the  Queen  of 
them  all.  9.  Doraldina — the  sinuous,  who  brought  real  Hawaii  to  Broadway 

THE     DANCE     WORLD      IN     BLACK     AND     WHITE 


MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS 

New  operas  at  the  Metropolitan. 
Famous   singers   in   song   recitals 

By  PIERRE  V.  R.  KEY 


THE  music  season,  by  its  quavering  labori- 
ousness,  is  denoting  signs  of  approaching 
demise.    Once  every  year,  always  at  about 
this   time,    the   creaking    begins.      Usually,    some 
ill-made  American  opera  starts  the  decrescendo, 
and  there  follows  then  a  host  of  penulti- 
mate   musical    offerings :    some    excellent, 
others  semi-excellent,  a  larger  number  of 
the  hemi-semi-demi  variety  and  a  few  that 
never  should  have  been  lifted   from  their 
musical  perambulators. 

Those  of  us  who  must  listen  whether 
or  no  bring  to  our  critical  tasks  at  this 
juncture  the  set  smile,  the  hopeful  heart, 
the  willing  spirit ;  yet  for  all  that,  we  fear, 
there  clings  the  indulgent  attitude  of  the 
musically  over-fed.  Ye  Gods  and  James 
Gibbons  Huneker !  How  could  it  be  other- 
wise? Week  after  week  of  much  too  much 
opera  and  concert  and  recital  for  even 
partial  assimilation.  Sponge-like  though 
we  be,  we're  fed  up ;  which  puts  the  fag 
end  artists  in  unenviable  positions  of  striv- 
ing to  please  those  who  listen  conscienti- 
ously but  who  perforce  sit  innocently  the 
victims  of  the  music  deluge. 

It's  the  system  that  is  at  fault.  Instead 
of  a  marathon  New  York's  music  season 
is  a  quarter-mile  dash.  Unwilling  to  miss 
hearing  what  is  worth  the  effort  one  rushes 
madly  from  place  to  place :  feeling,  no 
doubt,  too  keenly,  enjoying  too  heartily, 
living  too  much. 


BUT  none  of  us,  for  all  our  grumbling, 
would  have  it  otherwise  in  so  much  as 
one  small  iota.  For  the  spice  of  it  is 
there ;  the  occasional  tang  which  steadies 
taut  nerves.  Because  history  is  in  the 
making,  and  not  to  be  a  part  of  it  would 
leave  us  dissatisfied  and  loud-voiced  with 
croakings  of  protest. 

It  was  a  wild  night  in  the  Metropolitan 
when  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  presented  for  the 
first  time  on  any  stage  (many  of  us  wished 
it  might  be  the  last  time)  those  two  one-act 
American  operas  "The  Legend"  and  "The  Temple 
Dancer."  Everybody  who  is  anybody,  and  for 
whom  the  thing  was  possible,  put  in  an  appear- 
ance. Loud  were  the  creakings  of  the  mechanical 
joints,  and  operatically  weird  indeed,  these  works 
of  home-made  manufacture  which  had  never 
before  felt  the  glow  of  the  spotlight  or  pulsated 
under  a  claquer's  calloused  hand. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  discourage  native  talent; 
it  should  ever  be  given  a  supporting  shoulder. 
Only,  in  these  instances,  such  assistance  would 
but  defeat  its  intended  purpose ;  false  praise, 
proffered  as  a  balm,  does  no  more  in  the  end 
than  to  expose  more  cruelly  the  hurt  it  would 
cover.  So,  for  the  sake  of  other  Americans 
whose  hopes  center  upon  writing  serious  opera, 
it  is  kinder  and  vastly  more  beneficial  to  point 
out  defects  that  all  may  profit  by  avoiding  them. 

Straight  across  the  plank  and  into  the  sea  of 
oblivion  where  it  deserved  to  rest  went  "The 
Legend."  A  compact  musico-melodramatic  dose 
it  proved  .  .  .  mislabelled  tragedy.  Beginning 
like  a  moving-picture  scenario,  the  libretto  snorted 


and  rampaged  until  we  began  finally  to  wonder 
if    possibly   Jacques    Byrne    hadn't    forgotten   to 
provide  a  set  of  spoken  and  descriptive  titles  as 
well  as  a  screen  to  flash  them  on. 
The  hullabaloo  was  all  about  a  peculiar  Balkan 


©  Mishkin 

CECIL    ARDEN 

The  gifted  contralto  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  who 
is  to  be  heard  shortly  in  costume  recitals.  She  is  seen 
here  as  she  appears  when  singing  songs  of  Dixie 

nobleman — a  sort  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde 
person — who  became  after  nightfall  a  bold,  bad 
man.  On  this  particular  evening — Walpurg's 
Eve,  in  truth — there  stalks  abroad  the  very  Devil 
himself,  knocking  at  the  doors  of  those  whom, 
the  legend  runs,  shall  die  if  they  open  them. 
And,  while  the  Evil  One  went  about,  playing 
"tick-tack-toe"  on  the  portals  of  other  people's 
abodes,  Count  Stackareff  (alias  Black  Lorenzo, 
who  is  something  of  a  plot-thickener),  has  con- 
cealed about  the  premises  a  wealthy  Prague 
merchant  for  whom  he  has  demanded  a  goodly 
ransom.  Forsooth,  and  he  was  impatient  over 
the  non-arrival  of  the  expected  messenger  bear- 
ing the  desired  lucre. 

The  night  wore  on;  and  things  (dreadful, 
moving-picture  things)  happened.  The  Devil 
knocked  at  Count  Stackareff's  door ;  knocked 
thrice :  once  for  its  opening  by  the  nobleman's 
beautiful  daughter,  Carmelita ;  once  for  Stephen, 
the  soldier-officer  and  sweetheart  of  Carmelita, 
who  was  searching  for  the  dreaded  Black 
Lorenzo;  and  once,  finally,  to  be  opened  by  the 
Count,  himself.  All  these  preliminaries  were  as 
obvious  as  the  easily-guessed  end.  The  three 


principal  characters  perished  violently:   first,  the 

officer,   Stephen,   stabbed   by  his   sweetheart  who 

sought  to  protect  her  fleeing  father;  next  Count 

Stackareff,   who   was    intercepted  by  the   soldiers 

who    guarded    the    castle's    exterior,    and    finally 

the   lovely  Carmelita,  who  fell  a  victim  to 

a   hastily   organized    firing-squad. 

Joseph  C.  Breil  wrote  the  music  for  "The 
Legend."  It  is  regrettable  not  to  be  able 
to  speak  of  it  with  lavish  commendation ; 
we  believe  in  the  American  in  music  and 
in  giving  Americans — creative  as  well  as 
interpretative — every  fair  chance.  But  be- 
ing an  American  entitles  no  one  to  con- 
sideration beyond  what  has  been  legiti- 
mately achieved — so  Mr.  Breil  must  take 
his  medicine,  along  with  the  rest  who  try 
and  do  not  succeed.  Perhaps  in  his  next 
effort  he  will  do  better. 

The  principals  were  Rosa  Ponselle,  as 
Carmelita;  Paul  Althouse,  in  the  role  of 
Stephen,  and  Louis  D'Angelo  as  the  Count. 
Miss  Ponselle  sang  gloriously,  and  did  as 
much  as  one  well  can  do  with  an  artificial 
character.  But  Mr.  Althouse  was  like  no 
Balkan  we  have  ever  seen.  His  swaggei 
reminded  one  of  Houston  Street,  and  his 
singing  had  a  petulant  whine  which  may 
not  be  so  often  heard  in  the  Metropolitan 
next  season,  since  he  is  to  concertize  rather 
extensively.  D'Angelo  was  vocally  and 
dramatically  impressive. 


AFTER  "The  Legend"  it  was  no  trick 
at  all   to   score  an  operatic  goal ;   so 
"The    Temple   Dancer,"   by   contrast,   held 
the    point    of    vantage.      Incidentally,    the 
music  was  infinitely  better  in  its  technical 
construction   and   held   some  commendable 
moments.      John    Adam    Hugo    began    so 
well  that  for  several  moments  the  hearer 
felt  a  thrill  of  encouragement.    Afterward, 
however,  the  introductory  standard  of  ex- 
cellence faltered,  and  there  was  very,  very 
little   of   the  oriental    color   which   the   work   re- 
quired. 

Jutta  Bell-Ranske  had  a  promising  (if  not 
original)  idea  as  the  basis  of  her  "Temple 
Dancer"  libretto,  but  it  was  not  adequately  de- 
veloped ;  and  the  English  in  the  text  .  .  .  well, 
we  won't  waste  words  in  discussing  the  essentials 
it  lacked.  The  Dancer,  naturally,  was  the  chief 
character.  She  crept  into  the  temple  to  steal 
some  jewels  from  the  Great  Mahadeo;  she  was 
discovered  by  the  Guard,  who  became  enamored 
of  her.  Then,  after  dancing  until  the  too-loving 
hands  of  the  Guard  discovered  the  Dancer  had 
a  sweetheart  waiting  for  her  outside,  there  came 
a  trifling  incident  wherein  the  thoroughly  worldly 
Dancer  poisoned  her  admirer.  She  didn't  escape, 
however;  a  bolt  of  lightning  killed  her. 

Strange,  isn't  it,  how  the  chorus  in  opera 
always  troops  in  immediately  the  leading  char- 
acter has  passed  out?  No  one  has  to  give  a 
signal ;  there  is,  so  far  as  one  may  discover,  no 
wireless  message.  Yet,  from  the  wings,  they 
flock  upon  the  scene  with  those  interrogatory 
glances  and  gestures  which  arouse  our  admira- 
tion no  less  than  our  (Concluded  on  page  325) 
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Private    Jack    Johannes    as     Roscoe 

Ransome,  the  life  saver,  and  Private 

E.     A.     Crawford     as      Kitty,     the 

manicurist 


Private   Harry   Sharpe    (wounded   in 

action)   and  Private  Walter   Roberts 

who    plays    the    feminine    lead 

"LET'S  BEAT  IT"  THE  MUSICAL  FARCE 
WRITTEN,  PRODUCED  AND  ACTED  BY 
THE  SOLDIERS  OF  THE  27TH  DIVISION 
AND  PRESENTED  AT  THE  CENTURY 
THEATRE 


Corporal  Ray  Lloyd  as  the  English- 

imn     and     Private     Dan     Burns     as 

Mrs.    Marlowe 


Pvt.    H.    Plassman,    who    plays    Billy    Barrow,    the 
male  lead,  and  Privnte  Eric  Krebs  as  Rita  Marlowe 


Privates  Jack  Roche  and  William  C.  Pauly  in 
their  dance  specialty  "Whisper  of  the  Moon" 


B  O  Y  S   \V  I  L  L   BE   BOYS   AND   BOYS   W  ILL   BE   GIRLS 


THE  MAN  WHO  MAKES  THE  SHOW  GO 

Unknown  to  the  public,  his  name  appears  in 
only  the  smallest  type  on  the  theatre  program 

By  DONALD    McLEOD 


ON  every  theatre  program  just  before  the 
"credits"  which  tell  who  made  that  green 
thing  the  leading  woman  wears  and  who 
supplies  soap  for  the  actors  is  a  list  of  the  staft 
with  the  company.  That  staff  includes  the  busi- 
ness manager,  the  technical  director  and  the 
stage  manager,  or  perhaps  the  first  two  titles 
may  be  less  politely  expressed  as  press  agent, 
and  head  carpenter,  but  always  there  is  the  stage 
manager,  just  that,  no  more  or  no  less.  Who 
is  this  person?  What  does  he  do? 

Strangely  enough,  important  as  he  is  to  a 
production,  the  stage  manager  is  never  mentioned 
in  the  theatrical  world — except  on  the  aforesaid 
program — and  the  general  public  has  only  the 
very  vaguest  idea  of  him.  The  writer  has  dis- 
covered this  by  inquiries.  Hence  this  account 
of  what  the~  stage  manager  has  to  do,  his  re- 
sponsibilities and  worries  which  begin  the  very 
moment  a  play  goes  into  rehearsal  and  increase 
through  days  and  nights  all  through  the  play's 
life  until  it  gives  up  the  ghost  years  later  at 
some  one-night  stand.  Poor  stage  management 
means  a  poor  performance,  with  a  consequent 
loss  to  the  audiences,  but  good  stage  manage- 
ment means  a  smooth  performance,  so  smooth 
that  the  audience  forgets  someone  must  have 
been  responsible.  It  is  very  much  the  same  aa 
in  traveling,  so  long  as  the  train  takes  you  to 
your  destination  without  incident,  you  are  ob- 
livious of  Ijie  engineer,  but  if  the  train  loses 
time  or  you  have  an  accident  you  become  acutely 
conscious  of  him.  The  stage  manager  is  your 
engineer  in  the  theatre. 


THE  analogy  holds  even  further.  It  is  as 
essential  for  a  stage  performance  to  keep 
schedule  as  it  is  for  a  railroad.  This  means 
much  more  than  that  the  curtain  should  go  up  ai 
a  stated  time,  usually  a  time  different  from  what 
is  advertised.  It  must  reach  certain  points  at 
certain  times.  The  stage  manager  has  con- 
stantly before  him  the  time  at  which  the  curtain 
must  go  up  on  the  first  act,  the  time  it  must 
come  down  on  the  act,  the  time  at  which  it  must 
go  up  on  the  second  act,  and  so  on  to  the  final 
curtain.  These  figures  are  arrived  at  by  taking 
those  on  the  first  night,  deducting  for  unneces- 
sary delays,  and  then  checking  with  other  per- 
formances through  the  first  week,  until  an  ideal 
time,  or  schedule  is  fixed. ,  Not  only  is  this  set, 
but  it  must  be  lived  up  to,  and  a  stage  manager 
must  turn  in  what  is  called  a  "time  sheet"  to 
the  producer,  showing  the  time  for  each  per- 
formance during  the  past  week. 

Taking  the  figures  for  "East  Is  West"  on  a 
recent  Monday  night,  for  example,  Edwin  Max- 
well's time  sheet  submitted  to  William  Harris, 
Jr.,  the  producer,  shows  that  the  curtain  went 
up  on  the  prologue  at  8  :30  P.  .M.  and  came  down 
at  8  :49,  the  prologue  ran  19  minutes,  there  were 
4  curtain  calls,  and  the  wait  between  scenes  was 
8  minutes.  Curtain  went,  up  on  Act  1  at  8 :57, 
came  down  at  9 :45 ;  act  ran  48  minutes,  curtain 
calls  5,  and  wait  of  12  minutes.  Curtain  went  up 
on  Act  2  at  9:57,  came  down  at  10:41;  act  ran 
44  minutes,  curtain  calls  9,  and  wait  of  9  min- 
utes. Curtain  went  up  on  Act  3  at  10:50,  down 
at  11:07,  act  ran  17  minutes,  and  there  were 


3  curtain  calls.  Time  of  the  performance  was 
2  hours,  37  minutes,  and  total  of  time  for  entre- 
acts  was  29  minutes.  Seven  minutes  were  lost 
in  the  time  of  performance,  three  of  these  min- 
utes being  extra  wait  between  Act  1  and  2  be- 
cause of  the  speech  against  excess  taxation,  and 
time  allowed  for  members  of  the  audience  to 
sign  petitions.  The  other  extra  time  was  used 
in  Acts  1  and  2  because  the  comedy  lines  of 
Miss  Fay  Bainter  and  other  members  of  the 
cast  were  going  particularly  well  that  night,  so 
even  if  the  audience  did  not  get  out  of  the 
theatre  exactly  at  11  o'clock  as  they  should  have 
done,  they  probably  did  not  mind  because  they 
had  taken  the  extra  minutes  for  laughs. 


BUT  the  stage  manager  cannot  allow  any 
delays  that  might  come  from  faults  of  the  com- 
pany. He  must  be  especially  concerned  if  the 
play  is  a  comedy  to  prevent  any  slowing  up  of 
the  action.  A  good  stage  manager  is  a  tremen- 
dously active  person  from  the  minute  the  first 
curtain  goes  up  until  the  last  comes  down.  He 
darts  here,  there,  everywhere  on  his  rubber  heels 
— it  is  an  obsession  with  stage  managers  that 
people  back  stage  should  wear  rubber  heels — 
and  then  he  takes  his  place  at  the  first  entrance, 
that  is  in  the  wings  nearest  the  audience.  He 
watches  the  acting  as  well  as  he  can  from  there, 
and  listens  carefully  for  every  line.  Off  he 
goes  again  to  silence  some  waiting  actors  who 
talk  above  a  whisper.  Suddenly  there  is  a 
silence  on  the  stage,  a  silence  that  his  practised 
ear  knows  should  not  come  just  that  moment. 
He  dashes  down  to-  the  nearest  entrance  to  see 
what  is  wrong.  And  to  his  great  relief  he  finds 
it  is  only  one  of  the  actors  in  the  scene  taking 
a  longer  pause  before  speaking. 

But  the  suspense  serves  to  call  attention  to 
another  responsibility  of  this  busy  man.  He 
must  know  the  play  so  thoroughly  that  he  can 
"throw  in"  a  line  any  time  it  is  needed — he  or 
his  assistant  is  always  near  the  wings  with  a 
complete  manuscript  of  the  play  open — and  if 
necessary,  he  must  be  ready  to  go  on  at  a  min- 
ute's notice  to  play  the  part  of  someone  taken 
sick,  whose  under-study  does  not  happen  to  be 
present.  And  whenever  there  is  an  occurrence 
out  of  the  ordinary,  that,  too.  is  duly  noted  by 
the  conscientious  stage  manager  in  his  "log 
book,"  which  contains  memoranda  such  as  actors 
late  for  entrance,  breakages  in  the  scenery,  in 
short,  anything  he  wants  to  keep  for  record. 


ALL  this  work  has  merely  to  do  with  the 
actual  running  time  of  the  performance. 
A  good  stage  manager  arrives  early  and  make= 
sure  that  the  scenery  is  being  set  properly.  If 
thoroughly  conscientious,  he  will  be  on  the  stage 
while  each  act  is  being  "set,"  and  then  he  will 
check  up,  not  only  to  find  each  bit  of  property 
necessary  in  the  "business" — even  to  the  point 
with  some  stage  managers  of  handling  each 
"prop" — but  he  will  also  make  sure  that  each 
actor  has  answered  the  call  boy  promptly  and 
is  ready  to  go  on  at  the  proper  time.  The  stage 
manager,  of  course,  has  indicated  the  minute  at 
which  the  call  should  be  given,  flashing  the 


signals,  just  as  he  is  in  the  wings  to  flash  other 
signals  such  as  those  for  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  curtain. 

From  the  very  moment  a  play  goes  into  re- 
hearsal, as  has  been  hinted,  the  stage  manager 
is  important.  He  is  always  at  rehearsal  before 
any  member  of  the  company,  and  he  is  always 
the  last  one  to  leave  rehearsal.  He  acts  as  first 
assistant  to  the  man  who  is  directing  the  pro- 
duction, and  should  the  director  be  absent  he 
"carries  on."  It  might  be  remarked  in  passing 
that  those  two  words  are  the  expression  of  what 
a  stage  manager  must  always  do.  At  rehearsals, 
among  other  things,  he  keeps  the  manuscript 
constantly  before  him,  and  makes  notes  in  it  of 
every  change  of  dialogue  or  business,  until  by 
the  time  a  play  is  actually  produced  it  looks 
as  if  the  manager  had  written  it,  at  least  it  is 
in  his  handwriting.  He  also  is  responsible  for 
the  correct  preparation  of  carpenter's,  elec- 
trician's and  property  man's  "plots,"  so  that  ade- 
quate preparation  will  be  made  in  the  theatre 
where  the  play  will  go. 

Just  before  the  opening  night,  furthermore, 
the  stage  manager  has  a  job  which  seems  minor 
from  the  outsider's  point  of  view,  but  which 
really  causes  as  much  trouble  or  more  than  any- 
thing else  the  stage  manager  has  to  do.  This 
is  the  assignment  of  dressing  rooms.  He  has 
the  job  of  a  hotel  clerk  without  any  of  that 
gentleman's  opportunities  for  excuses.  There 
are  just  so  many  rooms,  just  so  many  people 
to  fit  into  them,  and  every  one  can  see  what 
everyone  else  is  getting,  the  stage  manager  in- 
cluded. 


EVERY  ONE  wants  a  room  to  himself,  every 
one  wants  a  room  with  big  windows,  every 
one  wants  a  room  on  the  ground  floor.  And 
strangely  enough,  even  more  troublesome  than 
the  question  of  rooms  is  the  list  where  the 
names  of  the  company  are  posted  and  their 
assignments.  This  list  is  regarded  as  the  official 
statement  of  each  person's  relative  position  in 
the  company  and  there  is  the  awful  hour  of 
jealousy.  From  the  very  moment  this  goes  up 
all  through  the  season,  the  stage  manager  is 
constantly  beset  by  actors  and  actresses  who 
want  either  their  positions  on  the  list  or  their 
rooms  changed.  But  if  the  stage  manager  has 
given  the  matter  careful  attention  and  is  sure 
of  himself,  he  changes  not,  and  the  end  of 
the  season  finds  the  company  in  the  same  rooms 
as  where  they  started. 

Another  phase  of  his  work  that  requires  good 
judgment  is  the  stage  manager's  assignment  of 
understudies.  These  are  from  the  lesser  lights 
of  the  company  and  trained  in  parts  of  the 
principals  practically  as  soon  as  the  play  has 
settled  in  a  theatre.  When  "East  Is  West" 
settled  down  for  a  run  at  the  Astor,  Mr.  Max- 
well promptly  began  his  selection  of  understudies 
and  for  the  past  month  he  has  put  them  through 
their  parts  both  morning  and  afternoon,  incident- 
ally trying  out  other  actors  who  might  be 
considered  if  more  than  one  company  were  to 
go  on  the  road  next  season.  It  has  happened  in 
productions  that  understudies  could  be  drawn 
from  persons  only  (Concluded  on  page  326) 
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(Right) 

FAY  MARBE 

"The    Velvet    Lady"    in    the    play    of    that 

name   at   the   New   Amsterdam,   who   sings 

and   dances   her   way   successfully    througn 

this  popular  musical  comedy 


Maurice  Goldberg 


Sarony 


MARIK   CARROLL 

Who  played  the  leading  role— that  of  a 
petite  and  charming  Grand  Duchess — in  the 
return  engagement  of  "The  Kiss  Burglar," 
the  musical  piece  which  came  back  to 
Broadway  for  a  short  run.  Miss  Carroll  is 
under  the  management  of  Chamberlain 
Brown 


LUCILLE   MANION 

Who  is  under  the  exclusive  management  of 

Chamberlain   Brown   and  opens   in   London 

in  September  in  a  new  revue 


THREE       MUSICAL       COMEDY       MAIDS 


IN   THE   S 


LIGHT 


OLGA  MISHKA 

OLGA  MISHKA,  though 
a  young  person  of  most 
exotic  appearance  and  at- 
mosphere, is  a  Brooklyn 
.girl.  Her  real  name  is  Gladys 
Buckley.  Her  age  is  twenty 
years.  She  is  the  daughter 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Buckley,  a 
•Chicago  physician,  who 
her  childhood  was  a  famou 
(pedestrian.  Tom  Buckley 
•the  six-day  walker  was 
•famous  in  outdoor  sports  a 
was  Geraldine  Farrar 


father,  the  baseball  pitcher, 
"Sid."  .Miss  Buckley's  evo- 
lution into  Olga  Mishka  oc- 
curred when,  in  the  new 
home  of  the  Buckleys,  Chi- 
cago, she  met  Mishka,  the 
Russian  dancer,  whose  tutel- 
age and  name  she  quickly 
appropriated.  She  was  a 
successful  ballroom  dancer 
well  known  on  the  vaudeville 
circuits  before  she  captured 
Broadway's  uncertain  fancy 
as  the  dancer  in  "Tumble 
In" 


Campbell 


WILLIAM    LENOX 
in  "Penny   Wise" 

\  BACHELOR,  an  ex-banker,  and  a 
**•  Greenwich  Village  addict,  is  William 
Lennox,  who  plays  John  Willie  Dobbin, 
who  refuses  to  deport  himself  according 
to  the  etiquette  prescribed  for  corpses  in 
"Penny  Wise."  He  made  his  debut  in 
"Wang."  Stock  and  repertoire  companies 
•took  his  education  in  hand.  Broadway 
saw  him  again  as  English  Eddie  in  "With- 
in the  Law,"  Bunkie  in  "The  Only  Girl," 
.and  with  Elsie  Ferguson  in  "Shirley 
Kaye."  He  was  the  English  comic  butler 
in  "Here  Comes  the  Bride"  and  he  was 
•one  of  the  Weelums  in  "Bunty  Pulls  the 
Strings" 


ROBINSON   NEWBOLD 
in    "The    Royal   Vagabond" 

D  OBINSON  NEWBOLD  is  an  English 
•*•*•  contribution  to  the  stage  by  way  of 
the  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Baltimore. 
The  tall  comedian  of  quiet  methods  and 
certain  effects  in  "The  Royal  Vagabond" 
was  discovered  by  Samuel  Forrest,  the 
well-known  stage  director,  while  Mr.  New- 
bold  was  singing  Ko  Ko  in  ''The  Mikado" 
at  the  Park  Theatre 


HUGH  DILLMAN 

HUGH  DILLMAN  is  the  focal  point 
of  hundreds  of  lorgnettes.  There  is 
a  double  reason  for  this  concentrated  at- 
tention. He  has  a  wistful  quality  as  the 
discouraged  young  man  in  "The  Fortune 
Teller"  that  stirs  the  hearts  of  audiences. 
Moreover  he  had  the  rare  fortune  last 
month  to  win  his  star  who  is  his  mother 
in  the  play,  Marjorie  Rambeau,  for  his 
bride.  Mr.  Dillman  had  been  a  sailor  and 
mine-sweeper  in  his  country's  service  dur- 
ing the  war.  He  is  an  Ohioan  and  has 
been  on  the  stage  for  ten  years,  appearing 
in  Broadway  productions  in  support  of 
Ethel  Barrymore  and  Frances  Starr 
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MR.HORNBLOW  GOES  TO  THE  PLAY 


LIBERTY.  "MOLIERE."  Play  in 
three  acts  by  Philip  Moeller.  Pro- 
duced on  March  17  with  this  cast : 

Baron  James   P.    Hagcn 

La  Forest  Alice   Gale 

Armande   Bejart  Estelle    Winwood 

Moliere  Henry   Miller 

Colinge  Forrest    Robinson 

De  Luzon  Frederick  Roland 

The  King's   Chamberlain, 

VVillard   Barton 

Louis    XIV  Holbrook    Blinn 

Francoise,    Marquise    de    Montespan, 

Blanche    Bates 

La    Fontaine  Sidney    Herbert 

Hercules  Frank    Longacre 

Giovanni    Lulli  Paul    Doucet 

First  Lady  in  Waiting     Elsie  Frederic 
Second    Lady   in    Waiting, 

Margery    Card 

A   Lackey  William    Robins 

Claude  Chapelle          Vincent   Chambers 
A   Doctor  Wallace   Roberts 

PERHAPS  Henry  M.  Trolloppe, 
Brander  Matthews  and  Herbert 
Chatfield,  Chatfield-Taylor,  each  ot 
whom  has  written  an  exhaustive  and 
illuminating  biography  of  Moliere, 
might  find  chronological  transposi- 
tions and  historical  inaccuracies  in 
the  play  which  Phillip  Moeller  has 
written  about  the  immortal  French 
actor-playwright,  and  which  Henry 
Miller  is  presenting  at  the  Liberty. 
But  to  the  great  public  they  mean 
nothing.  It,  the  public,  is  solely 
concerned  in  whether  the  author  has 
made  his  historical  protagonist  the 
interesting  feature  of  an  entertain- 
ing story  retailed  with  distinction, 
not  power,  and  cumulative  interest. 
This,  I  think,  Mr.  Moeller  has  very 
positively  accomplished.  This  type 
of  play  is  familiar  to  the  student  of 
the  drama.  It  finds  its  happiest 
tields  in  the  regions  of  the  remoter 
past  where  picturesquesness  of  man- 
ners and  costumes  lend  valuable  aid 
in  establishing  motive  and  move- 
ment. 

Moliere  is  a  capital  figure  for  such 
treatment.  As  the  intimate  link 
which  bound  stage  and  Court  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  he  presents  fine 
opportunities  for  a  story  in  which 
the  details  of  theatrical  life  are  so 
interwoven  with  the  social  and 
political  intrigues  which  distinguish 
the  reign  of  the  Grand  Monarque. 
Here,  as  the  play  begins,  we  find 
Moliere  at  his  crest.  He  is  the 
favorite  of  his  King,  his  plays  are 
acclaimed  by  the  literati  and  the 
people,  his  theatrical  ventures  are  all 
profitable  and  he  is  happy  in  the  love 
of  his  wife,  Armande  Bejart,  the 
principal  comedienne  of  his  com- 
pany. But  Armande  falls  in  love 


with  De  Luzon,  a  courtier.  Mine, 
de  Montespan,  mistress  of  the  King, 
like  Potiphar's  wife,  ill-advisably 
places  her  affections  where  she 
shouldn't ;  like  Joseph,  Moliere  re- 
pulses her  advances  and  the  scorned 
woman  shows  him  that  Armande  is 
frail,  places  him  (Moliere)  in  a 
false  position  with  the  King  and 
generally  topples  him  from  his 
proud  estate  of  prosperity  and 
happiness. 

The  final  act  shows  him  a  broken 
man.  "Le  Malade  Imaginaire'1  is  a 
success;  Armande  comes  stealing 
back  to  the  man  she  ever  loved 
and  the  King  is  once  more  prepared 
to  dispense  his  royal  smile  when 
death  intervenes  and  carries  off  the 
pride  and  glory  of  the  French  stage. 
In  telling  this  story,  Mr.  Moeller, 
with  real  literary  distinction  and  a 
sure  regard  for  theatrical  niceties 
of  appeal,  alternately  presents  his 
comedy  and  tragedy.  The  interest 
in  the  central  figure  is  constantly 
cumulative,  the  moving  drama  of 
the  second  act  is  handled  with 
accretive  force  and  vigor,  while  for 
the  finale  there  is  a  graceful  sug- 
gestion of  the  pathos  that  comes  of 
deserved  but  unrequited  happiness. 
Mr.  Miller  presents  a  striking 
figure  as  Moliere  and  handles  his 
trade  at  the  close  of  the  second 
act  with  all  the  skill  of  a  finished 
actor.  Charmingly  beautiful  to  look 
at  is  Estelle  Winwood  as  Armande, 
while  Holbrook  Blinn  is  the  mag- 
nificent Louis.  Alice  Gale  as  La 
Forest,  Moliere's  faithful  cook  to 
whom  he  reads  his  plays  for  critical 
judgment  and  Forrest  Robinson,  as 
an  old  and  devoted  colleague,  were 
both  happy. 

As  the  Marquise  de  Montespan, 
Blanche  Bates  brought  back  all  the 
glories  of  the  romantic  school  by 
her  dazzingly  brilliant  impersona- 
tion of  the  King's  favorite.  A 
sumptuous  figure  she  made  in  her 
beautiful  gowns  which  she  wore  as 
to  the  manner  born. 

The  production  was  rich,  hand- 
some and  artistic  in  all  particulars. 


BELMONT.  "A  BURGOMASTER  or 
BELGIUM."  Play  in  three  acts  by 
Maurice  Maeterlinck.  Produced  on 
March  24  with  this  cast : 


Pierre 
Floris 
Claus 
Jean  Gilson 


Claude   Cooper 

Master    Alan    Willey 

Malcolm    Moffat 

Walter     Kingsford 


The    Burgomaster  E.   Lyall    Swete 

Firmin  Charles  Cheltenham 

Major,    the    Baron    von    Rochow, 

Frank   Royde 
Herr    Ober-Lieutenant    Otto    Hilmer, 

Leonard    Willey 
Herr   Ober-Lieutenant    Karl   von 

Schaunberg  Stuart    King 

Sergeant  Robert    Whitehouse 

Corporal  John    Kensington 

Isabelle  Irby    Marshall 

Doctor    Van    Cassel        Raymond    Sovey 
Jules  George    Du    Bois 

Albert  Barry  Macollum 

Francois  Robert   Whitehouse 

Hercule  Walter   Kingsford 

OUT  of  the  mass  and  mess  of 
serious  war  plays  that  have  del- 
uged our  stage  since  the  great  conflict 
began,  the  really  big  one  was 
certain  eventually  to  emerge.  I 
think  that  it  has  nearly  arrived  in 
"A  Burgomaster  of  Belgium,"  now 
on  view  at  the  Belmont. 

Maeterlinck's  tragedy  shows  the 
Belgian  master  in  something  like 
his  true  form.  Not  the  pale  wash 
of  "The  Betrothal,"  is  here  reflected, 
but  the  bigger  burning  lights  that 
flashed  out  so  brilliantly  and 
illuminatingly  in  "Monna  Vanna/' 
A  big  subject  is  handled  as  a  big 
subject  should  be  approached;  with 
a  firm  grasp  of  essentials,  simplicity 
of  treatment,  freedom  from  the  ad- 
ventitious, avoidance  of  all  theat- 
rical artificiality  and  further  con- 
veyed in  words  so  put  together  as  to 
impart  something  akin  to  literary 
distinction. 

German  aggression  and  avidity 
for  atrocity  is  here '  pictured  with 
compelling  skill  ^nd  power.  I  in- 
sist that  while  horror  piles  up  on 
horror  each  grows  logically  out  of 
the  premises.  The  terror  and  the 
blood  are  not  the  author's  mere 
creations  for  the  sake  of  augment- 
ing the  poignancy ;  they  are  docu- 
ments, the  documents  of  truth  based 
upon  historical  verity. 

The  time  is  the  first  demonical 
sweep  by  the  Huns  across  the 
Belgian  frontier.  The  town  of 
Stilemonde  is  occupied.-  Its  mayor 
is  a  simple,  genial,  unsuspicious  soul 
whose  only  interests  are  his  people, 
his  family,  his  flowers  and  his 
grapes.  His  son-in-law  is  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  invading  army  through 
whom  he  expects  the  town  to  escape 
from  the  vigors  of  invasion. 

But  a  German  lieutenant  is  shot, 
his  superior  officer,  a  brute,  insists 
that  an  example  shall  be  set  and 
an  old  gardener  is  haled  for  sacri- 
fice. But  the  Burgomaster  refuses 
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to  allow  the  innocent  to  suffer  and 
so  is  ordered  for  execution  in  his 
stead.  The  son-in-law  is  ordered  to 
command  the  firing  squad.  His  wife 
threatens  to  kill  herself  if  he  com- 
plies— if  he  does  not  his  Major  will 
wreak  vengeance  on  him  and  so  in 
the  final  act,  prior  to  the  Burgo- 
master's martyrdom  we  have  a 
scene — I  thought  just  a  trifle  over- 
extended— that  fairly  boils  with  the 
clash  of  opposing  convictions  and 
moving  influences. 

It  was  a  careful  and  seriously 
purposed  rendering  which  Mr.  E. 
Lyall  Swete  and  his  associates  gave, 
but  it  was  far  from  inspired  nor  in 
many  instances  were  the  players, 
however  earnest  the  intent,  cap- 
able of  bringing  into  perfect  relief 
the  tremendous  insight  and  vigor 
of  expression  that  the  sheer  pro- 
fundity of  the  situations  exacted 
Mr.  Swete  nicely  reflected  the 
general  spirit  of  the  title  role  and 
acted  with  dignity  and  gracious 
charm.  The  blood-thirsty  Major 
was  a  real  type  as  acted  by  Frank 
Royde  and  the  wracked  husband- 
lieutenant  was  pleasantly  personated 
by  Leonard  Willey.  Walter  Kings- 
ford  as  a  Belgian  refugee  was  con- 
vincingly emotional  and  two  bits  of 
character  were  deftly  delineated  by 
Malcolm  Moffat  and  Claude  Cooper. 


SELWYN.  "TUMBLE  IN."  Musical 
comedy  in  two  acts.  Book  and  lyrics 
by  Otto  Harbach ;  music  by  Rudoll 
Friml.  Produced  on  March  24  with 
this  cast: 


The   Burglar 

Helen 

Jim    Wilson 

Claire 


Johnny   Ford 
Helen    Lyons 
Herbert   Corthell 
Claire    Nagle 


Dallas    Brown  Charles    Ruggles 

Kitty    McNair  Edna    Hibbard 

Anne    Wilson  Peggy    O'Neil 

Tom   Harbison  Arthur  Swanstone 

Bella    Knowles  Virginia    Hammond 

Aunt    Selina  Zelda    Sears 

Flannigan  Fred     Lennox 

Nicholas  Ivan    Strogoff 

Olga  Olga    Mishka 

UMBLE  IN"  is  neither  of  the 
aristocracy  of  musical  shows 
nor  of  the  proletariat;  it  is  dis- 
tinctly of  the  bourgeoisie.  Bolshevik 
critics  would  delight  in  slaughtering 
it.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  statement 
to  ascribe  to  it  the  quality  known 
slangily  as  "class,"  though  it  ought, 
properly  enough,  to  enjoy  a  strong 
sense  of  middle  class  consciousness. 
A  good  many  of  us  remember 
Mary  Roberts  Rhinehart's  and  Avery 
Hopwood's  "Seven  Days,"  from 
which  "Tumble  In"  has  been  de- 
vised, and  thought  it  very  funny  in 
the  olden  days.  But  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  original  farce  much 
flotsam  and  jetsam  of  its  ilk  have 


floated  under  theatrical  bridges. 
The  maiden  aunt — the  young  house- 
holder's sole  means  of  support — with 
a  strong  prejudice  against  liquor, 
race  suicide,  and  divorce ;  the  burglar 
hiding  behind  screens,  under  tables, 
and  in  the  dumbwaiter ;  the  fake 
spiritualistic  phenomena ;  the  house- 
party  kept  in  fretful  confinement  by 
the  police ;  the  feigned  wedlock  with 
consequent  embarrassment  as  to 
sleeping  quarters — all  these  ingredi- 
ents of  "Seven  Days"  have  seen  ser- 
vice in  the  cause  of  farce  so 
frequently  of  recent  years  that  they 
no  longer  stimulate  laughter  as  ot 
old. 

Otto  Harbach  has  made  a  book 
and  lyrics  for  "Tumble  In."  The 
book  is  eked  out  with  the  usual 
time-tried  jests,  and  the  lyrics  are 
of  the  sort  wherein  "recipe"  is  made 
to  rhyme  with  "necessity."  The 
music  by  Rudolph  Friml  is  alto- 
gether middling  and  so-so.  "Limbo 
Land"  seemed  to  have  elements  of 
popularity  as  a  dance  tune. 

The  burden  of  the  comedy  rests 
upon  the  shoulders  of  Peggy  O'Neil, 
Herbert  Corthell,  and  Charles  Rug- 
gles. Peggy  O'Neil  who,  contrary 
to  the  rules,  stepped  from  the  legiti- 
mate to  musical  comedy,  brings  to 
the  role  of  Anne  Wilson,  her  qual- 
ities of  comedienne  with  excellent 
results.  In  fact,  the  other  perform- 
ers might  well  benefit  by  watching 
her  acting.  She  is  an  acquisition  to 
musical  comedy,  particularly  if  she 
can  improve  her  singing,  or  else  not 
sing  at  all.  Mr.  Ruggles'  perform- 
ance left  much  to  be  desired.  Claire 
Nagle,  in  an  ingenue  role,  is  pert 
and  chipper ;  and  you  can  always 
tell  what  she  is  singing  about.  The 
chorus  is  rather  above  the  average 
in  looks  and,  like  the  other  women 
of  the  cast,  charmingly  and  often 
gowned. 

Quite  the  most  fetching  part  of 
"Tumble  In,"  however,  is  the  agile 
and  arduous  dancing  of  Olga 
Mishka  and  Ivan  Strogoff.  And 
this  notice  would  be  incomplete 
without  the  information  that  the 
show  includes  a  "chicken"  song,  a 
pajama  scene,  a  fashion  parade,  and 
a  number  in  which  appeals  and 
promises  are  somewhat  embarrass- 
ingly made  to  the  most  centrally 
situated  bald  man  in  Row  A.  Also 
there  are  occasional  "blue"  lines 
and  attempts  at  the  shimmy. 


FRENCH  THEATRE  DU  VIEUX 
COLOMBIER.     "LE  MISANTHROPE." 

I   AM   no  would-be   iconoclast,  nor 
would  I  presume  at  this  late  day 
to    temerously   level    a    lance   at   the 
assumed    position     of     Moliere,  and 
however  much   I  may  disagree   with 


Romain  Rolland  in  most  of  his  con- 
clusions, I  do  agree  with  several  of 
his  estimates  of  the  output  of  the 
great  French-actor-author-poet. 

Let  us  accept  Saint  Beuve's  dictum 
that  Moliere's  great  contribution 
was  the  capacity  to  invest  comedy 
with  the  spirit  of  poesy.  In  "Le 
Misanthrope,"  which  the  French 
players  at  the  Vieux  Colombier  re- 
cently revived,  this  attribute  appears 
at  its  apogee.  But  I  nevertheless 
hold  that  as  an  acting  play,  "Le 
Misanthrope"  falls  far  behind  some 
of  its  author's  less  ambitious  efforts. 

Its  grace  and  strength  lie  in  the 
smoothness  and  applicability  of  the 
verse.  We  can  but  vaguely  sympa- 
thize with  Alceste,  who,  disgusted 
with  the  shams  and  frivolities  of 
society,  nevertheless  cannot  control 
his  passion  for  tne  frivolous,  flirta- 
tious and  unfeeling  Celimene.  It  is 
all  interesting,  all  informing  of  the 
manners  of  the  period,  but  still 
shallow  both  as  to  story  and  motive. 
It  is  perfect  expression  of  a  genre, 
not  a  compelling  picture  of  de- 
pressed and  tormented  humanity. 

The  performance  by  Mr.  Copeau 
and  his  associates  was  in  keeping 
with  the  best  traditions  of  the 
French  stage.  There  was  admirable 
diction,  there  was  fine  formality  of 
manner,  expressed  in  distinction  of 
bearing  and  there  was  just  that 
spirit  of  the  prccicusc  that  gives  the 
true  note  to  a  period  in  which  the 
artificiality  of  overpowering  ele- 
gance reigned  supreme.  It  was  a 
production  of  fine  artistic  balance. 


PUNCH  AND  JUDY.  Yale  Uni- 
versity Dramatic  Association,  in 
four  one-act  plays.  "THE  AULIS 
DIFFICULTY,"  a  burlesque  by  Maurice 
Baring.  Presented  with  this  cast: 


Iphigenia 

Agamemnon 

Clytaemnestra 

Maid 

Calchas 

Odysseus 

Attendant 

"NETTIE,"    a 
Ade,  with  this 


Andrew   J.    Fox,    Jr. 

William     Harris 

Donald    Campbell,    Jr. 

John    C.    Borden 

Elbridge    Stratton 

George    T.    Achelis 

Albert    C.     Frost,    Jr. 

comedy     by     George 
cast : 


Waiter  Alan    B.    Campbell 

Mr.     Donelsen  Malcolm     Ross 

Mr.    Nichols  Oscar    Fulton    Davisson 

Manager  Albert   C.   Frost,   Jr. 

Mr.   Bates  John   H.   Hamline 

•'THE    MURDERESS,"    a    tragedy    by 
Lord   Dunsanv   with   this   cast : 


Bill 
Tom 
Stranger 


W.    Rice   Brewster 

Louis  M.   Loeb 

Alan   B.   Campbell 


"BuNK,"      a      Mellow-Drama      by 
Henry  Clapp   Smith,   with  this  cast: 

George  Louis    M.    Loeb 

Joe  William    Harris 

Prompter  Robert   B.    Fisher,   Jr. 
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Mr.   Waitinground  George  T.   Achelis 

Gerald  Stanley   Woodward 

The  Baron  William  J.   Carr 

Miss    Pringle  John    Wiley 

THE  Yale  Dramatic  Club's  week 
at  the  Punch  and  Judy  recently 
was  provocative  of  more  or  less 
odious  comparisons.  As  to  playlets, 
their  burlesque  on  the  ancient  Greeks, 
"The  Aulis  Difficulty,"  by  Maurice 
Baring,  proved  distinctly  inferior  to 
Philip  Moeller's  similar  skit, 
"Helena's  Husband,"  '  which  was 
done  at  the  Comedy  a  few  seasons 
ago.  And  the  take-off  on  melo- 
drama, "Bunk,"  by  Henry  Clapp 
Smith,  suffered  greatly  by  contrast 
with  "For  Pity  Sake,"  that  extreme- 
ly ludicrous  little  satire  so  long  done 
in  vaudeville  by  Charles  Withers. 
Both  pieces  meant  well,  but  got  no- 
where in  particular  and  suffered 
from  long  stretches  of  dull  dialogue. 

As  for  the  Dunsany  piece,  "The 
Murderers,"  which  the  collegians 
revealed  to  New  York  for  the  first 
time,  it  inevitably  recalled  this 
distinguished  author's  far  abler 
shocker,  "A  Night  at  an  Inn."  "The 
Murderers'"  is  a  sordidly  obvious 
trifle  with  a  more  or  less  unaccount- 
able strangling  for  a  final  punch. 

Bill's  brother  has  been  killed  with 
a  hammer,  and  Tom  makes  it  ex- 
tremely apparent  that  he  is  the  guilty 
man.  Bill  would  be  glad  to  help 
the  hangman  do  away  with  the  un- 
caught  slayer.  But  when  a  detective 
comes  and  worms  a  confession  out 
of  Tom,  Bill  abruptly  joints  the 
latter  in  promoting  the  demise  of 
the  representative  of  the  law. 

The  rest  of  the  bill  was  George 
Ade's  "Nettie,"  which  Holbrook 
Hlinn's  company  used  to  do  so 
charmingly  at  the  Princess.  It  was 
quite  badly  acted  except  for  the 
waiter  as  done  by  Alan  B.  Campbell, 
president  of  the  club.  Mr.  Campbell 
shone,  too,  as  the  detective  in  "The 
Murderers"  and  was  ably  supported 
by  \V.  Rice  Urewster  and  Louis  M. 
Loeb,  as  the  two  blokes.  The  di- 
rector, Stuart  Walker,  indeed,  got 
quite  as  good  results  for  this  Dun- 
sany piece  as  he  usually  does  with 
his  professional  company. 

Other  players  who  deserve  mention 
are  Andrew  J.  Fox,  Jr.  who,  as 
Iphigenia,  displayed  a  hack  to  rouse 
the  jealousy  of  a  Kitty  Gordon: 
and  Albert  C.  Frost,  Jr..  who,  though 
he  had  scarcely  more  than  two  lines 
to  utter,  said  them  so  that  you 
wished  he  might  have  had  more. 

The  scenery,  designed  by  Donald 
M.  Campbell,  Jr.,  was  quite  in  the 
Robert  F.dmond  Jones  tradition. 
And  the  burlesque  Greek-frieze 
antics  of  the  Tphigenia  group  re- 
flected credit— as  did  the  acting  of 


"The  Murderers" — upon  the  direc- 
tion. All  play-goers  should  go  at 
least  once  a  year  to  see  amateurs 
perform ;  it  is  a  great  aid  to  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  work  of  profes- 
sionals. 


BROADHURST.  "39  EAST." 

Comedy    in     three     acts  by    Rachel 

Crothers.      Produced    on  March    31 
with  this  cast : 


Evalina 
Rosa 

Count    Gibitti 
Washington 
Timothy    O'Brien 
Miss    McMasters 
Mrs.    de    Mailley 
Dr.    Hubbard 
Mrs.    Smith 
Saidee    Clarence 
Myrtle   Clarence 
Napoleon    Gibbs 
Penelope   Penn 
The  Park  Policeman 


Jessie     Graham 

Gertrude  Clemens 

Luis    Alberni 

John   Kirkpatrick 

Victor    Sutherland 

Blanche    Federici 

Alison    Skipworth 

Albert    Carroll 

Lucia    Moore 

Edith   Gresham 

Mildred  Arden 

Henry    Hull 

Constance    Binney 

John  Morris 


DOES  the  universal  mind, 
after  great  crises,  mental 
physical  or  moral,  broaden  its  point 
of  view  or  is  the  reaction  such  as  to 
demand  only  the  most  trivial?  Pur- 
veyors of  amusement  both  here  and 
abroad  have  acted  liberally  on  the 
latter  assumption  and  as  a  conse- 
quence our  some  fifty  prominent 
stages  have  been  given  over  this  sea- 
son to  a  series  of  shows  of  the  most 
commonplace  character  either  farc- 
ical or  redolent  with  sentimentality. 
Sentiment  is  the  dominant  note  in 
the  latest  output  from  Rachel  Croth- 
ers' indefatigable  pen  at  the  Broad- 
hurst.  It  is  the  sentiment  of  glo- 
rious youth  set  forth  in  a  boarding- 
house  milieu  which  rises  superior 
to  the  opposition  of  carping  criticism 
and  the  temptations  of  a  big  city 
which  assail  the  ingenuous  and  the 
innocent. 

Nearly  forty  years  ago  there  was 
produced  at  the  Park  Theatre, 
Twenty-second  St.,  a  farce  by  Leon- 
ard Grover  called  "Our  Broadway 
House."  Later  Robson  &  Crane 
(the  latter  was  the  Col.  M.  T.  Ele- 
vator of  the  original  production) 
used  it  as  a  starring  vehicle  for  a 
long  time.  The  humors  of  a  board- 
ing house  meal  partaken  of  by  the 
varied  members  of  the  household 
was  its  potent  scene.  Such  an  inci- 
dent has  been  often  dextrously  em- 
ployed by  many  subsequent  drama- 
tists. In  the  present  occasion  Miss 
Crothers  has  used  a  breakfast  scene 
at  "39  East" — ,  a  typical  boarding- 
house  presided  over  by  a  dominant 
personality  who  prides  herself  on  the 
genteel  character  of  her  house  and 
"guests"  for  her  opening  act, 
through  which  medium  her  char- 
acters are  all  introduced  and  the 
very  gentle  story  started  on  its  way. 


In  her  two  latest  plays  Miss 
Crothers  reverts  to  type,  depending 
largely  on  her  skill  in  drawing 
characters  that  will  amuse  even 
though  they  are  literally  independent 
of  the  main  theme  of  the  play.  This 
serves  an  amusing  purpose  though  it 
fail  to  measure  up  to  the  exacting 
standards  of  sound  dramaturgy.  It 
almost  goes  without  saying  that  "39 
Fast"  is  a  graceful,  entertaining 
trifle  that  will  please  a  certain  not 
too  exacting  portion  of  the  theatre- 
going  multitude,  for  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  two  leading  roles 
two  personalities  of  gracious,  youth- 
ful and  alluring  charm  hold  indis- 
putable sway. 

As  Penelope  Penn,  a  very  young 
thing  from  the  country  who  comes 
to  the  great  metropolis  to  win  fame 
and  fortune  that  she  may  send  her 
younger  brothers  to  college,  etc.,  and 
who  by  her  very  innocence  foils  the 
designing  theatrical  manager — she 
has  had  to  resort  to  the  chorus — 
and  who  finally  wins  a  future  in  the 
refined  infatuation  of  a  fellow 
boarder  with  means,  Constance  Bin- 
ney, a  new  addition  to  the  stage, 
made  a  deep  and  abiding  impression. 
In  view  of  her  limited  experience 
it  was  quite  remarkable  the  way  she 
presented  the  varying  shades  of  a 
character  not  entirely  simple  in  its 
ingenuous  psychology.  Miss  Binney 
with  a  further  experience  should  with 
her  youth,  beauty  and  intelligence 
take  a  high  place  in  the  field  of 
comedy. 

Henry  Hull  as  the  boyish  lover, 
the  regeneration  of  whose  devotion 
is  vividly  sketched,  brings  to  his  role 
the  real  breath  of  adolescence  and  a 
great  nicety  of  effective  comedy  ex- 
pression. A  real  picture  from  life  is 
Alison  Skipworth's  contribution  as 
the  genteel  landlady.  The  gushing 
widow  from  the  South  is  also  a 
capital  characterization.  Lucia 

Moore  is  its  exponent,  while  other 
sketches  of  character  expertly  de- 
lineated are  presented  by  'Gertrude 
Clemens,  Luis  Alberni,  Victor 
Sutherland,  Blanche  Federici,  Edith 
Gresham,  and  Mildred  Arden. 


44TH  STREET.  "TAKE  IT  FROM 
ME."  Musical  play  in  a  prologue 
and  two  acts.  Book  and  lyrics  by 
Will  B.  Johnstone,  music  by  Will  R. 
Anderson.  Produced  on  March  31 
with  this  cast: 

Vernon  Van  Dyke          Fred  Hillebrand 
Barney  Charles    Welsh    Homer 

Dick   Roller  A.    Douglas   Leavitt 

Gwendolyn   Forsythe          Helen  Raftery 
Tom    Eggett  Jack    McGowan 

Sheriff  "Biff"    Doyle     Jno.   C.   Lamont 
Horace   Turner  Harold   Vizard 

Ella  Abbott  Alice  Hills 

Wilkins  Harry    Burnham 
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Cyrus  Crabb  William   Balfour 

Grace  Gordon  Georgia  Manatt 

Queenie   LaBelle  Vera   Michelena 

Miss   Dewjtt   Butler  Dorothy    Belts 

TAKE  it  from  me,  "Take  It  From 
Me"  is  no  mean  show.  Patron- 
izing, not  to  say  disparaging,  first- 
night  criticisms  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, this  hodge-podge  of 
burlesque,  foolishness,  song,  and 
dancing  is  for  the  most  part  deci- 
dedly intriguing. 

The  foolishness  and  the  dancing 
are  the  important  things  in  "Take 
It  From  Me."  The  song  part  of  it 
is  nothing  to  boast  of;  the  lyrics  are 
never  startlingly  novel,  and  the 
music  is  largely  commonplace.  But 
some  of  the  dances  are  superlative, 
and  there  is  a  hard-working  and 
generally  successful  half  dozen  of 
comedians.  Moreover,  there  is  Vera 
Michelena,  who,  as  a  screen  vampire, 
displays  a  technique — not  to  mention 
form — that  should  make  Theda 
Bara  in  very  truth  green-eyed  with 
envy. 

The  plot  is  of  the  utmost  incoher- 
ence and  insignificance.  It  has 
something  to  do  with  a  gilded  youth 
who  inherits  a  huge  department  store 
conditionally  and  who  tries  desper- 
ately to  wreck  it  so  that  it  will  be 
valueless  to  the  sanctimonious  man- 
ager who  seems  destined  to  gain 
control  of  it.  In  the  wrecking  proc- 
ess he  encourages  good-looking 
shoplifters,  equips  his  floorwalkers 
with  roller  skates,  attires  his  sales- 
women chiefly  in  lingerie,  and  ap- 
points his  spendthrift  pals  superin- 
tendent and  director  of  efficiency,  or 
"Soup"  and  "Fish,"  as  they  are  most 
frequently  designated. 

Meanwhile,  the  movie  queen  uses 
the  store  as  the  back-ground  for  a 
thriller,  at  the  same  time  industri- 
ously vamping  "Soup,"  while  "Fish" 
is  left  to  the  wiles  of  an  angular 
but  amorous  spinster  stenographer. 
The  chief  wrecker  is  saved  from  ruin 
by  his  private  secretary,  whom,  of 
course,  he  falls  in  love  with  and 
ultimately  weds. 

The  fun,  naturally,  is  chiefly  sup- 
plied by  Jack  McGowan,  as  the 
genial  heir;  A.  Douglas  Leavitt,  as 
"Fish";  and  Fred  Hillebrand,  as 
"Soup."  All  three  are  endowed  with 
unusual  capabilities  for  the  type  of 
fooling  which  carries  an  undercur- 
rent of  travesty.  They  are  ably 
aided  by  Alice  Hills,  as  the  lovelorn 
spinster,  and  by  Harry  Burnham, 
who  plays  the  octogenarian  roller- 
skater  with  an  utter  carelessness  of 
life  or  limb. 

The  best  part  of  "Take  It  From 
Me"  is  contributed  by  the  Gardiner 
trio,  extremely  agile,  athletic,  and 


skilled  dancers.  Their  skating  waltz 
is  a  technical  triumph.  Some  vivid 
moments  were  also  provided  by  the 
lithe,  svelte,  and  thoroughly  re- 
vealed Miss  Michelena  in  a  vampire 
dance-pantomime  with  the  elongated 
and  loose-jointed  Mr.  Hillebrand. 


GREENWICH  VILLAGE.  "SHA- 
KUNTALA."  Drama  in  two  parts  by 
Kalidasa.  Produced  on  April  8  with 
this  cast: 


First   Hermit 

Stage   Manager 

Priyamvada 

King   Dushyanta 

Charioteer 

Anasuya 

Shakuntala 

Mathavya 

Gautami 


Theodore    Ducet 

Frank   Conroy 

Ruth    Boyd 

Joseph    Macauley 

Harold    Meltzer 

Marjorie  Deen 

Beatrice    Prentice 

Geoffrey    Stein 

Grace   Henderson 


The  Voice  of  Durvasas    Perry  Norman 
A   Dancer  Joan    Bliss 

2nd  Hermit   Woman     Suzanne   Sciamia 


2nd  Hermit 
Father  Kanwa 
Chamberlain 
1st   Policeman 
2nd   Policeman 
A    Fisherman 
Matali 


Mr.  Deeter 
Frank  Conroy 
Perry   Norman 
Otto    Liveright 
Mr.   Deeter 
Edwin    Strawbridge 
Harold    Meltzer 


\  LARGELY  lyric  and  nearly 
•**•  narrative  drama  is  "Shakun- 
tala," which  a  Hindoo  playwright 
turned  out  some  time  during  the 
fifth  century,  and  which  the  Green- 
wich Village  Theatre  produces  for 
us  in  the  twentieth.  A  floridly  poetic 
rhapsody  it  is,  this  cloying  tale  of 
true  love,  with  its  slender  plot  anil 
its  highly  ornamental  dialogue. 

A  king  there  was  who  fell  in  love 
with  a  maiden  who  had  been  reared 
in  piety  by  holy  hermits.  After 
much  sighing,  fasting,  and  wasting 
away  he  gave  her  his  ring  as  a 
token  and  departed.  Then  arrived 
an  aged  person  who,  because  the 
maiden  did  not  promptly  appear  to 
welcome  him,  put  a  terrible  curse 
on  her. 

As  a  result  of  this  curse  the  king 
—one  of  the  earliest  of  the  the- 
atre's victims  of  amnesia — lost  all 
recollection  of  his  young  wife  Sha- 
kuntala, whom  he  had  married  with- 
out witnesses  and  in  a  very  simple 
fashion  indeed.  After  a  time  the 
hermits  led  her  to  the  palace;  but 
the  king — since  they  had  no  popular 
courses  in  mnemonics  in  those  days 
—couldn't  place  the  lady,  and  she 
had  been  unlucky  enough  to  lose  the 
ring.  Rejected  by  her  husband,  she 
was  carried  up  into  the  clouds  by 
the  goddess  Khyva. 

Meanwhile,  a  fisherman  had  found 
the  ring  inside  of  a  carp.  The 
bauble  seemed  to  refresh  the  mon- 
arch's memory,  and  eventually  the 
curse  was  lived  down,  so  that  a  very 
pretty  family  reunion  was  available 
for  the  final  curtain. 

Chief     credit     in     the     production 


goes  to  Livingston  Platt,  who  has 
designed  the  costumes  and  settings 
with  exquisite  taste.  If  Mr.  Conroy 
had  only  called  in  the  aid  of  Flo 
Ziegfeld  when  picking  the  women  of 
the  cast,  the  lovely  series  of  Max- 
field  Parrish  pictures  would  have 
been  complete.  There  is  also  some 
pleasing  incidental  music  by  W. 
Franke  Harling. 

The  acting  is  usually  satisfactory. 
Joseph  Macaulay  makes  an  exceed- 
ingly gentle  and  lovelorn  king. 
Beatrice  Prentice  is  the  heroine.  Mr. 
Conroy,  the  gifted  director,  plays 
two  minor  roles  with  distinction,  as 
does  also  his  co-laborer,  Harold 
Meltzer.  Such  comic  relief  as  the 
play  includes  is  authoritatively  pre- 
sented by  Geoffrey  Stein,  as  the  ro- 
mantic monarch's  more  realistic 
friend.  And  there  is  a  noteworthy 
bit  of  Nautch  dancing  interpolated 
by  Miss  Joan  Bliss. 


NORA  BAYES.  "COME  ALONG." 
Musical  comedy  in  two  acts.  Book 
by  Bide  Dudley.  Music  and  lyrics 
by  John  L.  Nelson.  Produced  on 
April  8  with  this  cast: 

Major  Barbara  Benton  Regina  Richards 
Mess  Sergt.  Doolittle  Harry  Tighe 

Lieut.  Frank  Marshall  Charles  Stanton 
Sergt.  Tom  McManus  Paul  Frawley 
Pvt.  Peanuts  Barker  Allen  Kearns 

Madelon  Mile.  Marcelle  Carroll 

Mrs.  Crosby  Ethel  Du  Fre  Houston 

Peggy  Penny  Patsie    De    Forest 

Mme.  Juliet  Julia  Kelety 

Pvt.  Jeff  Scroggins  Billy    Clark 

Sergt.  Chauncey  Holmes       Dan  Dawson 

JUST  another  musical  show  is 
"Come  Along,"  a  rambling,  in- 
significant story,  told  with  music  that 
lacks  all  distinction,  by  a  set  of 
characters  who  the  fond  authors 
doubtless  hoped  would  be  funny  or 
interesting,  but  who  rarely  are. 

The  scene  is  Alsace,  where — it 
appears — the  American  doughboy 
and  the  Salvation  Army  lass  now 
reign  supreme.  One  of  the  doughboys 
is  a  fat  mess  sergeant,  another  is  a 
Jolsonian  "African  golf"  expert,  a 
third  is  a  K.  P.  <i  la  Irving  Berlin, 
while  the  two  officers  most  in  evi- 
dence are  rivals  for  the  hand  of 
Major  Barbara — a  very  unshavian 
Major  Barbara  of  the  doughnut  and 
the  tambourine. 

Into  the  story  involving  this  ag- 
gregation has  been  introduced  an  ex- 
traordinary novelty  in  the  construc- 
tion of  war  tales : — the  heroine  goes 
to  France  as  a  ministering  angel  and 
promptly  comes  upon  her  wounded 
lover  lying  either  on  the  field  or  in 
the  hospital.  For  the  life  of  me  I 
can't  think  why  some  of  our  ingeni- 
ous plotsters  haven't  thought  of  this 
charming  coincidence  before ! 
(Concluded  on  page  824) 
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"Tumble  In  is  one  of  the  latest  musical 
pieces  to  tumble  into  popularity.  Based  on 
the  well-remembered  farce,  "Seven  Days,"  it 
has  a  full  share  of  musical  comedy  ingredi- 
ents— clever  dancing,  catchy  music  and  pretty 
girls.  This  is  Claire  Nagel,  who  plays  an 
ingenue  role,  with  some  of  the  chorus 


Herbert      Corthell,     Edna     Hibbard,     Charles 
Ruggles,     Zelda     Sears     and     Virginia    Ham- 
mond— all   principals   in   "Tumble   In,"   at   the 
Selwyn   Theatre 


(Left) 

Henry  Hull  and  Constance  Binney  as  the 
youthful  lovers  in  "39  East,''  an  appealing 
story  with  an  amusing  background  of  board- 
ing-house life,  at  the  Broadhurst  Theatre 
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LINGERIE    COMEDY    AND    PLAY    OF    SENTIMENT    PLEASE    BROADWAY 


NAUGHTY  PARTS  IN  NAUGHTY  PLAYS 

Playwrights  supply  enough  embarrass- 
ment to  destroy  the  modesty  of  a  Circe 

By  HAZEL   DAWN 


THERE  is  a  technique,  if  you  like  to  use 
the  term,  in  playing  naughty  parts,  that 
is  as  subtle  and  as  old  as  the  romance  of 
Eden.  It  is  the  technique  of  being  innocent  on 
the  stage.  Most  women  understand  it,  most  men 
do  not.  Some  women  are  born  to  it,  some 
achieve  it,  but  I  scarcely  think  it  can  be  ac- 
quired without  a  real  sense  of  humor.  The 
technique  of  innocence  is  particularly  useful  in 
farce  comedy,  in  naughty  plays  which  depend 
upon  an  exaggeration  of  incidents  created  in  a 
frivolous  mood.  It  is  difficult  to  be  frivolous 
and  discreet,  to  be  conventional  and  frivolous. 
But,  with  a  little  technique  of  innocence  the 
naughty  part  can  be  lifted  into  an  appearance 
of  conventional  propriety.  The  point  of  a 
naughty  line  must  not  go  beyond  the  lips.  It 
should  not  be  in  the  eyes,  or  in  the  mind.  It 
must  be  articulate,  that  is  all.  Putting  the 
naughty  line  over  as  if  it  were  a  nursery  rhyme, 
with  the  innocent  technique  of  an  unsophisticated 
infant,  is  effective.  Add  to  this,  the  baby  stare, 
and  if  appropriate,  the  baby  voice,  and  you  have 
a  naughty  part  played  at  its  best.  The  audience 
is'  always  delighted  to  observe  that  the  actress 
is  saying  something  that  she  appears  to  believe 
is  perfectly  innocent.  She  speaks  tranquilly  and 
the  piquancy  of  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  audi- 
ence believes  that  they  alone  know  what  the  line 
means,  and  they  shout  with  laughter  at  her 
tranquillity  of  manner.  If  the  actress  spoke  the 
lines  of  a  naughty  play  with  an  obvious  wink, 
the  audience  would  resent  it. 


to  prepare  for  the  crime  I  do  so  with  a  senti- 
mental excuse  of  my  own.  I  say  to  myself, 
"Now  look  here,  you're  getting  a  fine  salary,  you 
are  contributing  an  artistic  bit  of  work  to  your 
profession,  it  is  not  you  who  are  naughty,  it  is 
the  people  who  come  to  see  you."  As  my  days 
are  spent  out  in  the  country,  where  I  get  my 
lungs  full  of  fresh  air,  and  my  head  cleared 
of  cobwebs,  I  really  come  to  the  theatre  in  a 
very  normal  state  of  mind.  I  talk  my  lines  in 
the  naughty  play  without  the  slightest  personal 
relation  to  them. 

In  "The  Pink  Lady,"  I  was  frankly  that  awful 
thing  which  is  only  spoken  in  French,  a  cocotte. 
I  really  don't  know  what  sort  of  a  woman  she 
should  be.  The  English  language  has  not  men- 
tioned her,  and  the  French  laugh  when  they  speak 
of  her.  No  one  in  the  audience  seemed  to  realize 
what  a  thoroughly  dangerous  woman  I  was  in 
"The  Pink  Lady."  I  didn't  quite  realize  it  my- 
self, until  it  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  a  very 
wicked  man  whom  I  met  by  chance.  He  insisted 
upon  telling  me  how  much  he  enjoyed  my 
naughty  performance.  At  first  I  was  flattered, 
and  then  I  began  to  think  whether  what  he  said 
was  true.  Of  course,  it  wasn't  at  all.  I  just 
spoke  the  lines  that  were  given  to  me,  as  if  I 


AUTHORS  who  write  naughty  lines  usually 
supply  enough  embarrassment  in  the  situa- 
tion to  destroy  the  modesty  of  a  Circe,  but  the 
actress  must  conceal  this  fact  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, because  the  audience  is  sure  to  enjoy  the 
woman's  embarrassment  in  the  play. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  skill  of  the  actress 
the  naughty  play  would  be  an  impossible  enter- 
tainment. Many  of  the  plays  with  a  suggestive 
plot  have  been  made  abroad.  Some  of  them  have 
lost  a  good  deal  of  their  flavor  by  translation. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  they  should. 
Why  does  French  pastry,  or  Viennese  pastry 
lose  its  flavor  when  made  in  America?  The 
suggestive  farce,  or  the  naughty  musical  play 
•depends  very  largely  upon  the  situation,  rather 
than  upon  lines  when  translated.  Whether  the 
English  language  is  unadaptable  to  the  graces 
of  the  French  language  is  of  course,  the  ques- 
tion, but  the  fact  is  clear  that  the  lines  of  a 
naughty  play  are  really  not  so  witty,  as  they  are 
naughty.  They  bring  about  situations,  rather 
than  invite  them.  A  naughty  situation  in  real 
life,  I  suppose  is  a  surprise,  in  suggestive  farce 
it  is  obviously  planned. 

For  instance,  the  plot  of  "Up  in  Mabel's 
Room,"  hangs  on  a  hook  in  my  dressing  room. 
It  is  a  beautifully  embroidered  silk  garment. 
One  night  it  was  missing,  we  had  to  hold  the 
curtain  for  half  an  hour  till  we  could  replace 
the  garment.  I  carry  several  in  duplicate  now, 
and  they  are  really  very  pretty,  and  not  at  all 
naughty  until  they  are  projected  into  the  naughty 
situation  of  the  play.  Although  I  am  playing 
a  naughty  part,  when  I  go  to  my  dressing  room 


Sarony 

Hazel  Dawn  in  "Up  in  Mabel's  Room" 


were  speaking  them  in  the  most  ordinary  tone 
under  the  most  ordinary  circumstances.  The 
audiences  merely  recognized  me  as  an  actress 
they  had  seen  before,  and  whose  personality 
they  did  not  associate  with  the  plot  of  the  piece. 
Having  a  personality  of  one's  own  in  naughty 
plays,  that  is  entirely  different  from  the  play's 
idea  of  a  suggestive  character,  has  been  a  great 
advantage. 

But  no  situation  can  embarrass  a  woman  who 
ignores  its  suggestive  meaning.  That  is  all  I 
have  done  in  the  naughty  parts  I  have  played. 

I  must  confess  that  the  most  amusing  side  of 
my  work  as  an  actress  in  naughty  parts  has 
been  to  observe  with  what  strange  naivete  the 
audiences  accept  them.  It  has  been  a  source  of 
some  anxiety,  sometimes,  to  know  how  a  particu- 
larly racy  line  could  be  put  over  without  em- 
barrassing entaglements  between  myself  and  the 
audience.  But  it  proved  to  be  entirely  unneces- 
sary. The  audience  seemed  to  reach  out  for  it, 
to  beg  me  not  to  be  embarrassed,  to  encourage 
me  to  give  them  more  and  more  of  the  same 
sort.  In  the  spirit  of  mischief  I  have  obeyed. 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  way  a  thing  is 
said  and  done  on  the  stage  in  a  suggestive  farce. 
The  moral  is  usually  camouflage,  but  it  is  there. 
The  problem  of  suggestive  farce  is  how  to 
sweeten  the  suggestion.  It  all  depends  upon  how 
the  lines  are  spoken.  If  the  Sultan  of  Turkey, 
for  instance,  were  to  openly  proclaim  his  own 
idea  of  morals,  it  would  be  shocking,  but  if  a 
professor  of  sociology  were  to  discuss  them  in 
a  dignified,  mild,  and  scientific  term  of  academic 
innocence,  it  would  be  educational — and  yet  the 
morals  would  be  the  same. 


THERE  is  a  primrose  path  for  the  actress  in 
naughty  plays  that  is  alluringly  simple. 
Ignore  the  suggestive  idea  and  you  put  the  re- 
sponsibility of  moral  delinquency  upon  the  audi- 
ence. They  can  see  for  themselves  that  the 
embarrassments  of  the  plot  does  not  embarrass 
you,  because  you  do  not  recognize  them.  The 
plot  may  be  a  lady's  garter,  or  as  is  the  case  in 
my  present  performance,  an  expensive  but  se- 
questered garment,  but  the  actress  need  not  ap- 
pear to  realize  what  they  are  to  the  audience.  It 
is  for  the  audience  to  see  them,  not  for  the 
actress. 

The  situations  in  the  naughty  play  are  not 
really  so  exaggerated.  After  all,  sane  and  em- 
barrassing things  have  happened  in  real  life  that 
are  appropriate  to  naughty  plays.  They  have 
always  happened,  even  as  far  back  as  the  13th 
century,  when  a  lady  of  rank  lost  her 
garter,  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  dancing  with 
King  Edward  III  of  England,  found  herself  in 
this  predicament,  much  to  her  dismay.  His 
Majesty,  with  a  gallantry  not  generally  recorded 
of  ye  early  centuries,  picked  the  dainty  thing 
up,  and  seeing  the  amusement  of  his  courtiers 
and  the  embarrassment  of  the  lady,  adjusted  it 
to  his  own  graceful  knee,  saying,  "Shamed  be  he 
who  evil  thinks  of  it."  The  King's  repartee 
founded  the  highest  order  of  Knighthood  in 
England.  The  Order  of  the  Most  Noble  and 
Honorable  Knights  of  the  Garter.  It  was  care- 
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From  a  portrait  by  Maurice  Goldberg 


CARLOTTA       MONTEREY 


This  dark-eyed,  attractive  young  actress  of  French  descent  is  rapidly  coming 
to  the  front  in  the  theatre.  Broadway  first  admired  her  as  the  picturesque 
adventuress  with  Lou  Tellegen  in  "Taking  Chances."  She  was  equally  suc- 
cessful with  Lola  Fisher  in  "Be  Calm,  Camilla."  As  the  artist's  wife  who 
retains  her  maiden  name  and  consequently  gets  into  all  kinds  of  difficulties, 
she  is  responsible  for  a  good  (teal  of  the  fun  in  "A  Sleepless  Night" 


less  of  the  Countess,  of  course,  or,  did  the 
courtiers  suspect  that  the  Countess  planned  the 
incident  to  intrigue  the  king?  If  so,  then  the 
garter  was  the  plot,  just  as  modern  lingerie 
has  been  the  dramatic  impulse  of  many  a  story 
for  the  theatre.  And  yet,  to  what  supreme 
dignity  the  lady's  garter  has  lifted  the  gallantry 
of  England. 

Who  knows  to  what  extent  the  carelessness  of 
actresses  in  naughty  plays  has  inspired  the 
gallantry  of  our  American  men? 

I  am  not  in  the  full  bloom  of  that  maturity 
when  such  an  incident  as  losing  one's  garter 
would  leave  me  calm  and  unabashed. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  girls  in  the  world, 
but  they  are  all  alike  in  one  degree.  When  they 
are  young  they  bubble,  and  when  they  are  pretty 
there  are  more,  bubbles,  which  they  call  coquetry. 
Coquetry  is  a  woman's  magic  that  no  man  really 
understands.  Being  a  more  or  less  stupid  being 
with  but  one  instinct  to  every  woman's  five  in- 
stincts, when  she  bubbles,  he  suspects  her  of 
being  naughty,  when  she  is  only  mischievous. 
Of  course  she  knows  this,  and  she  allows  him 
to  twine  his  imagination  with  the  ribbons  and 
frills  she  wears,  while  she  keeps  her  heart  quiet 
and  her  head  cool. 

It  is  all  inherited  from  Eve.  Of  course,  no 
one  gives  a  fig  for  the  romance  of  the  Garden 
of  Eden  to-day  because  we  have  added  clothes 
to  culture  in  our  ideas  of  modern  Paradise,  but 
Eve  was  only  a  mischievous  young  maid,  and 
Adam  an  intolerable,  stupid  egoist.  He  should 
have  known  that  long  before  she  ate  the  apple, 


she  was  coquetting  elsewhere.  It  just  happened 
that  the  first  thing  she  stumbled  over  in  that 
mood  of  coquetry  was  the  serpent.  She  didn't 
like  the  serpent,  in  fact  she  didn't  care  anything 
about  him  at  all,  but  he  was  there,  and  he  seemed 
to  be  susceptible. 

To  be  sure  she  was  driven  out  of  Eden,  but 
did  she  regret  it?  It  was  Adam  who  went 
wrong  afterwards,  not  Eve,  as  far  as  we  know. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  daughters  of  Eve 
have  always  been  under  suspicion  ever  since. 
In  the  orchard  of  Time  they  have  plucked  a  few 
apples  and  a  great  many  lemons,  but  on  the 
whole,  they  have  shown  a  good  deal  more  sense 
than  the  sons  of  Adam. 

It  may  be  that  I  am  really  young  enough  to 
enjoy  the  coquetry  of  naughty  parts,  while  I 
ignore  the  situations  in  which  the  play  involves 
me.  Since  my  private  opinion  of  a  naughty  play 
can  have  no  weight,  since  I  am  only  an  actress, 
working  faithfully  at  my  profession,  it  has  never 
occurred  to  me  before  that  I  could  be  associated 
only  with  the  skill  of  naughty  lines. 

In  that  naughty  play,  "Up  in  Mabel's  Room," 
Mabel  is  a  mischievous,  broad-minded,  but  per- 
fectly natural  girl  of  the  bubbling  sort.  The 
delicate  little  silk  slip  she  wears  has  been  given 
to  her  by  a  sentimental  shrimp  of  a  man,  the 
sort  of  man  no  girl  takes  seriously.  In  a  burst 
of  sentimentality  he  had  the  garment  em- 
broidered with  his  name  and  hers.  The  ab- 
surdity of  it  amuses  Mabel,  as  it  might,  any 
intelligent,  smart  young  woman.  In  pure  fun 
she  threatens  to  show  it  to  the  girl  he  has  since 


married.  It  is  all  merely  the  amusing  plan  of 
a  buoyant  girl,  to  tease  the  young  man.  The 
complications  that  ensue  are  only  naughty  in  the 
suggestions  they  involve.  There  is  no  real  lapse 
of  morals  in  the  play,  other  than  the  brilliancy 
of  naughty  line. 

In  France,  there  is  the  double  entendre  that 
is  not  available  in  the  English  language,  there- 
fore, in  translation  the  naughty  line  loses  much 
of  its  wicked  charm. 

That,  by  the  way,  is  the  chief  appeal  of  a 
naughty  play — the  wicked  charm.  With  this 
acknowledgement  I  find  myself  confronted  with 
the  acquisition  of  possessing  it.  It  is  most 
unconsciously  present  in  me,  if  at  all,  and  has 
positively  no  relation  to  my  real  self.  One's 
stage  self  is  so  often  imposed,  so  rarely  chosen 
by  the  actress  herself,  that  I  am  not  going  to 
deny  the  charge  entirely.  Naughty  plays  must 
have  a  wicked  charm,  otherwise  they  would  not 
involve  lingerie  or  silk  pajamas. 

The  first  time  I  appeared  in  those  silk  pajamas 
I  could  hear  the  gasp  of  astonishment  in  the 
audience.  And  yet,  they  are  really  no  worse 
than  an  evening  gown  of  the  ultra-modern  sort. 
After  all,  between  the  dainty  feminine  pajamas 
and  their  decolletee  gowns,  there  is  a  very  subtle 
affinity.  They  have  the  wicked  charm  of  a  song 
without  words.  The  simile  applies  equally  well 
to  the  theme  of  this  article.  The  naughty  play 
is  often  as  innocent  as  the  decolletee  gown,  and 
the  naughty  line  as  harmless  as  the  line  of  the 
silk  pajamas.  The  main  thing  is  to  use  them 
both  on  the  stage,  without  self-consciousness. 


DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT  — 


DeWolf  Hopper  is  descended,  on  his  mother's 
side,  from  the  well-known  Colonial  family  of 
DeWolf,  and  is  allied  by  marriage  with  the 
Perrys,  the  Belmonts,  the  Tiffanys,  and  the 
Lawrences?  And  that  the  old  DeWolf  home- 
stead, at  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  was  the  rendez- 
vous of  wealth  and  fashion  prior  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  the  family  living 'in  fine  style,  and 
entertaining  elaborately? 

Yvette  Guilbert  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Parisian  merchant  of  wealth,  but  the  fortune 
was  suddenly  swept  away,  so  that,  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  Yvette  became  assistant  to  her  mother 
in  a  little  embroidery  shop,  after  which  she 
became  a  dressmaker,  finally  appearing  as  a 
singer  at  a  concert  hall,  her  chansons  becoming 
the  talk  of  Paris  because  of  their  daring  and 
originality? 

Robert  Edeson  was  born  in  New  Orleans,  but 
was  educated  in  Brooklyn,  his  father  being  a 
well-known  comedian  and  stage  manager,  George 
R.  Edeson,  and  that,  after  several  seasons  at  the 
Empire  Theatre,  he  was  leading  man  with  Maude 
Adams  when  she  was  introduced  as  a  star  in 
"The  Little  Minister,"  in  1897,  attaining  stardom 
on  his  own  account  in  1902  in  "Soldiers  of 
Fortune"  ? 

Victor  Herbert  was  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland, 
the  son  of  Edward  and  Fannie  Lover  Herbert, 
and  grandson  of  Samuel  Lover,  the  noted  novel- 
ist, and  that  he  was  sent  to  Germany  when  he 
was  seven  years  old  to  study  music,  becoming  an 
expert  performer  on  the  violoncello,  playing  that 
instrument  in  the  Court  Orchestra  at  Stuttgart, 
and  with  other  famous  European  organizations? 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Niblo 
made  a  great  hit  in  Australia?  After  Mrs. 
Niblo  (Josephine  Cohan)  died,  Mr.  Niblo  married 


Enid  Bennett,  an  Australian  actress  now  in  Los 
Angeles  acting  for  the  screen.  There  is  a  Niblo 
child  who  claims  George  M.  Cohan  as  an  uncle. 

Mrs.  Howard  Gould,  remembered  by  theatre- 
goers as  Katharine  Clemmons,  has  recently  been 
active  in  behalf  of  the  Votes  for  Women  move- 
ment? 

George  Bernard  Shaw  and  some  friends  once 
bombarded  London  papers  with  socialistic  let- 
ters until  he  had  convinced  the  conservative 
editors  that  the  metropolis  was  seething  with 
socialism  ? 

Melodrama,  the  invention  of  which  is  attributed 
to  Rousseau,  was  originally  merely  drama  ac- 
centuated by  music? 

Mrs.  Fiske  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Davey,  a  prominent  theatrical  manager  in  the 
South,  and  Elizabeth  Maddern,  a  daughter  of 
Richard  Maddern,  an  English  musician  who  came 
to  America  with  a  large  family,  and  organized 
a  traveling  company  composed  of  his  own  chil- 
dren, the  assemblage  being  known  as  the  Mad- 
dern Family? 

Henrietta  Crosman  was  born  in  Wheeling, 
West  Virginia,  her  father,  George  H.  Crosman, 
U.  S.  A.,  being  stationed  in  that  city,  her  mother, 
Mary  B.  Wick,  being  a  member  of  a  family  well 
known  in  Ohio,  one  of  the  connections  being 
Stephen  C.  Foster,  composer  of  "My  Old  Ken- 
tucky Home,"  and  other  famous  songs? 

James  K.  Hackett  inherited  almost  a  million 
dollars  from  a  niece  with  whom  he  was  not  on 
speaking  terms?  This  niece,  strange  to  relate, 
was  considerably  older  than  Mr.  Hackett.  The 
first  Mrs.  Hackett  was  Mary  Mannering,  who 
has  since  remarried  and  retired  from  the  stage. 
The  present  Mrs.  Hackett  is  Beatrice  Beckley, 
now  appearing  in  "Why  Marry?" 


Sam  H.  Harris,  partner  of  George  M.  Cohan 
was  born  in  the  Bowery,  New  York,  and  was  a 
breadwinner  at  the  age  of  eleven,  becoming,  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  the  manager  of  a  steam 
laundry,  after  which  he  directed  the  interests  of 
Terry  McGovern,  the  lightweight  pugilist,  with 
whom  he  was  very  successful,  so  that  he  was 
enabled  to  buy  an  interest  in  a  burlesque  show, 
"The  Gay  Morning  Glories,"  in  which  McGovern 
was  featured  ? 

Rose  Coghlan  was  the  daughter  of  Francis 
Coghlan,  publisher  of  Coghlan's  Continental 
Guides,  and  friend  of  many  noted  people,  in- 
cluding Charles  Dickens. 

Elisabeth  Marbury,  who  has  made  a  fortune 
as  a  play-agent,  and  more  recently  as  a  play- 
producer,  has  for  the  past  twenty-five  years 
shared  a  home  with  Elsie  de  Wolfe,  who  made 
a  fortune  first  as  an  actress  and  later  as  an 
interior-decorator?  Neither  of  these  ladies  has 
ever  married. 

William  Gillette  was  the  son  of  Francis  Gil- 
lette, Senator  from  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
and  once  a  candidate  for  the  Governorship, 
William  being  educated  at  Yale  and  Harvard 
Universities,  and  the  Massachusetts  Fine  Arts 
Institute,  making  his  stage  debut  in  1875,  while 
still  an  undergraduate  at  Yale? 

The  late  Charles  Klein  left  two  brothers,  both 
musicians,  Herman,  who  lives  in  England,  and 
Manuel,  who  lives  in  America?  Another  brother, 
now  dead,  was  for  many  years  a  member  of 
DeWolf  Hopper's  companies  in  the  days  of 
"Wang"  and  "Panjandrum." 

Bertram  Peacock,  of  the  Society  of  American 
Singers,  was  a  baby  basso,  and,  his  phenomenal 
voice  made  him  famous  as  bass  soloist  of  St. 
Mark's  Church,  Philadelphia,  at  eleven  years? 
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WE  have  known 
Mary  Garden 
as  opera  singer,  and 
moving  picture  star, 
but  here  she  is  in  a 
new  role — that  of 
aeronaut.  Known 
everywhere  as  a  song- 
bird she  can  now  fit- 


tingly be  called  a 
bird  of  the  air,  for 
she  has  added  flying 
to  her  many  accomp- 
lishments. With  her 
in  the  "Honeymoon 
Express"  of  the  Day- 
ton-Wright Company 
is  Captain  Ugo 
D'Annunzio 


Ira   L.   Hill 


MRS.   INGERSOLL   MINTON 
Who,    as    the    hostess    at    the    Hotel    Plaza, 
has  given  proof  of  her  charm  and  popularity 


Paul    Thompson 

PHILIP      GIBBS,      AL      JOLSON,      AND 
EX-GOVERNOR  CHARLES  S.  WHITMAN 
On   the   occasion   of   the   auction   at   the  44th 
Street  Theatre  of  the  message  to 
America     by    Lloyd    George,    for 
the   benefit   of   the   dependents   of 
British    Sailor    and    Soldier   Jour- 
nalists.   The  letter  brought  $2,500 


A  rehearsal  picture  of  the  "Flora- 
dora"  sextet  who  appeared  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Actors'  Fund. 
Charles  Previn  is  the  director,  and 
the  players  (from  left  to  right, 
lower  row)  Wilda  Bennett,  Pa- 
tricia Collinge,  Marjorie  Wood, 
Francine  Larrimore,  Lina  Abar- 
banell,  and  Helen  Bolton.  (Upper 
row)  Carl  Randall,  Charles 
Cherry,  Donald  Brian,  Frank 
Craven  and  Lionel  Braham.  De 
Wolf  Hopper  completed  the  sextet, 
but  he  was  absent  when  this 
picture  was  taken 


C  Moffett 


CURRENT   THEATRICAL   PERSONALITIES 


THE  DEADLY  DULL  CHORUS  GIRL 

Exhibition  of  feminine  nudity  boring  to  the 
spectator  because  individuality  is  suppressed 

By   LOUIS   HIRSH 


NO  woes  and  lamentation  from  the  intel- 
lectuals or  the  commonplace  sensibles 
will  serve  to  abolish  the  fact  that  the 
music-and-girl  show  has  come  to  stay.  The 
Ziegfeld  I'ollies  and  Frolics  and  the  creations  at 
the  Winter  Garden  have  been  labelled  "American 
Institutions"  and  in  this  title  there  lies  more 
truth  than  its  inventors  realize. 

The  lurid  and  shriekingly  loud  musical  comedy 
with  its  show  girls,  extravagant  costumes,  jazzy 
comedians  and  frenzied  dance  music  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  a  certain  phase  of  American  life  and 
character.  There  is  something  in  the  snappy 
piece  of  jazz  music  that  naturally  associates  it- 
self with  a  type  of  American  men  and  women 
that  is  very  general.  Play  a  ragtime  record  in 
the  depths  of  an  African  forest  and  the  listener, 
if  he  has  lived  in  America,  will  immediately  be 
filled  with  thoughts  of  Broadway.  Broadway, 
with  its  theatres,  its  cabarets,  its  fashionable 
hotels  and  restaurants,  its  crowds  of  pretty 
women  and  well-dressed  men — all  framed  in  bril- 
liancy and  light  and  creating  an  atmosphere  as 
distinctive  and  personal  in  its  way  as  the  Persian 
rose-gardens  of  romantic  lore  and  the  Bohemia 
of  Murger. 

America  has  developed  the  music-and-girl 
show  in  a  natural  and  honest  way  and  in  spite 
of  the  rubbing  against  the  grain,  it  must  be 
accepted,  really  and  in  good  faith,  as  one  of 
"America's  Institutions." 

Therefore,  the  good  folk  who  heap 
vehement  curses  on  the  music-and-girl  show 
labor  at  the  disadvantage  of  attempting  to  change 
the  unchangeable.  But  in  yielding  to  the  omnip- 
otence of  this  type  of  entertainment  there  is 
no  valid  excuse  for  having  to  endure  its  need- 
less vulgarities  and  ludicrousies.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample this,  and  last  season's,  most  successful 
musical  show :  "Sinbad."  Have  mortal  eyes  ever 
beheld  a  more  silly  and  elephantine  crowd  of 
chorus  girls  as  that  show  exhibits?  A  stageful 
of  girls  strut  about  with  solid  tread,  clad  in 
corsages  and  pink  tights  which  reach  to  the 
border  lines  where  curiosity  ceases.  There  is 
no  seeming  purpose  or  design  to  their  move- 
ments. The  same  result  could  be  achieved  by 
manipulating  a  set  of  wooden  mannikins. 

The  constant  exhibition  of  these  girls  with 
the  fully  developed  calves,  continually  going 
through  the  same  clumsy  steps,  continually  sing- 


ing in  the  same  monotone  is  deadly  boresome 
and  is  the  reason  why  the  majority  of  the 
audience — even  the  traveling  salesmen  and  the 
cloak-and-suit  buyers,  the  most  faithful  patrons 
of  this  class  of  entertainment,  become  heartily 
tired  of  the  show  forty-five  minutes  before  the 
finale  and  would  leave  the  theatre  if  it  were  not 
for  the  expectation  of  seeing  a  favorite  comedian 
do  a  last  stunt  and  for  the  mechanical  wish  of 
"seeing  their  money's  worth!" 

Of  course,  after  the  audience  reaches  the 
street  and  tastes  of  an  after-theatre  meal,  the 
show  becomes  "great"  because  the  boredom  has 
worn  off  and  only  the  kernel  of  the  show  re- 
mains in  the  memory — the  kernel  in  this  case 
being  a  hazy  mixture  of  half-clad  girls,  a  joke 
or  two  and  a  catchy  melody. 

The  Haw  in  the  structure  of  the  music-and-girl 
show  is  the  conviction  of  its  producers  that  all 
that  the  patrons  of  this  entertainment  desire  to 
see,  aside  from  the  star  comedian  and  a  few 
principals,  is  the  chorus  girl.  See  her  as  a  tailor 
sees  a  model :  see  her  body,  guzzle  in  her  smile 
and  be  pleasantly  surprised  by  every  freak  cos- 
tume that  tends  to  set  off  more  voluptuously  the 
lines  of  her  figure.  In  truth,  the  spectator  tires 
of  the  chorus  girl  long  before  the  first  act  is 
over.  For  even  in  the  first  scene  the  producer 
has  shown  everything  of  her  that  can  be  shown 
and  nothing  more  is  left  in  reserve  with  which 
to  sustain  interest. 

It  is  a  stupid  mistake  to  think  that  physical 
beauty  is  the  only  requirement  of  the  chorus 
girl.  The  spectator  expects — or  would  expect 
if  he  were  not  too  lazy  to  give  expression  to 
his  expectations — an  individual  performance  of 
every  member  of  the  company.  Instead  of 
realizing  this  fundamental  principle  of  theatrical 
art  the  producers  manipulate  the  chorus  girl  as 
they  would  a  piece  of  scenery.  Individuality  is 
dispensed  with  and  from  a  company  of  pretty 
and  thoroughly  alive  girls  merely  a  series  of 
idiotic  swayings,  wrigglings,  kickings,  and  squirm- 
ings  are  obtained.  (This  is  taking  singing  merci- 
fully out  of  the  question  The  prefix  "chorus" 
is  a  stage  appellation  and  means  nothing.) 

Of  insanity,  no  matter  how  alluringly  set 
forth,  one  must  quickly  tire.  Given  personality 
the  chorus  girl  would  become  an  integral  part 
of  the  show  instead  of  the  ornamental.  No 
musical  comedy  producer  has  ever  achieved  the 


furore  with  a  rag-dance  number  that  the  dancers 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  achieved  in  the 
"Dance  In  The  Place  Congo."  The  music  to  this 
ballet  is  based  on  old  Creole  melodies,  many  of 
which  approach  quite  near  to  the  modern  rag 
and  jazz  music.  One  niur.ber  in  particular  never 
fails  to  bring  the  audience  to  a  point  of  the 
most  thrilling  enthusiasm.  The  music  is  the 
most  fascinating  shuffle  that  has  ever  been 
created,  the  stage  is  full  of  Creoles  in  multi- 
colored (but  sensible)  costumes,  everyone  is 
dancing,  shuffling,  wriggling  in  his  own  indi- 
vidual way  and  the  whole  forms  an  unforgettable 
riot  of  gorgeous  color  and  rhythm. 

If  the  ballet  masters  of  the  Metropolitan  had 
treated  its  dancers  as  the  musical  comedy 
directors  treat  their  dancers  the  effect  would 
have  been  one  of  the  usual  monotony.  But  the 
Metropolitan  stage  masters  are  artistically 
trained  and  they  made  each  dancer  express  her 
individuality  as  she  best  could.  One  swung  her 
hand  this  way,  another  that  way.  One  swayed 
her  body,  another  held  herself  with  exaggerated 
stiffness.  One  held  her  hands  on  her  hips, 
another  twirled  them  around  her  head.  It  was 
a  picture  of  numerous  groups  of  individual 
dancers — all  actuated  and  held  together,  not  by 
a  common  guide  string,  but  by  the  commanding 
rhythm. 

The  same  effect  is  achieved  by  the  Isadora 
Duncan  Dancers — a  group  of  dancers  who  excite 
the  highest  enthusiasm  by  concerted  individual- 
ism. There  is  one  unified  plan  for  the  group, 
but  each  dancer  injects  her  own  personality  into 
the  performance. 

While  it  may  be  a  far  cry  from  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  ballet  and  the  Isadora  Duncan 
Dancers  to  the  Winter  Garden  and  Follies'  chorus 
girls,  the  basic  principles  should  be  the  same  for 
both  extremes.  The  dancer  at  the  Metropolitan 
is  no  more  clever  than  the  experienced  chorus 
girl  at  the  Winter  Garden.  Allow  the  chorus 
girl  of  the  Winter  Garden  to  show  fewer  inches 
of  tights  and  more  personality  and  she  will  not 
only  add  to  the  quality  of  the  show  and  make 
the  musical  comedy  (or  whatever  name  the 
music-and-girl  show  should  be  given),  a  toler- 
able institution,  but  will  gain  a  new  independence 
for  herself.  She  will  feel  herself  to  be  some- 
thing more  useful  than  the  reason  for  the 
parquet  bald-heads. 


BIRTHDAY  GREETINGS 


April     3 — Arthur  Byron. 

Margaret  Anglin. 

Reginald  de  Koven. 
April     7 — Edward  Knoblock. 
April     8 — Mary  Pickford. 
April  10 — George  Arliss. 
April  12 — Tim   Murphy. 
April  20 — Louis   Mann. 
April  22— C.  Haddon  Chambers. 


April  22 — James  T.   Powers. 
April  24— Cyril   Maude. 
Blanche  Ring. 

April  30— William  H.  Crane. 
May      2 — Tyrone   Power. 
May      3 — Julia  Arthur. 
May      4 — Abraham  Erlanger. 
May    13 — Effie   Shannon. 
May    14 — Hilda  Spong. 
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May     21 — Richard   Bennett. 

Mabel   Taliaferro. 
May    23 — Douglas  Fairbanks. 
May     25 — Marie    Doro. 
May     28— Robert   Hilliard. 
May    29 — Virginia  Harned. 

Marc   Klaw. 

May    30 — Charles  B.  Dillingham. 
May    31 — Hamilton  Revelle. 
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(Left) 

MARY  EATON 

As  graceful  and 
(>leusing  as  she  is 
herself,  is  the  toe- 
dance  of  this  dainty 
miss  in  "The  Royal 
Vagabond" 


(Right) 

PEGGY  O'NEIL 

Not  Spanish  as  the 
comb  might  sug- 
gest, but  Irish  is 
this  blue-eyed, 
dark-haired  young 
player  in  the  new 
musical  piece, 
"Tumble  In"  at  the 
Selwyn  Theatre 


Campbell 


Johnston 


Hixon-Connelly 


EVELYN  VARDEN 
In.  his    revival    of    "The    Honor    of    the    Family,"    Otis 
Skinner  is  given  excellent  support  by  his  leading  woman 


/OLA   TALMA 
Who  plays  the  vampire  in  "Mis'  Nelly  of  N'Orleans" 
with  seductive  charm  and  a  delightful   French  accent 


Fairchild. 


AROUND   BROADWAY'S   MAYPOLE 


THE  ART  OF  "THE  BETTER  'OLE 

A   truthful   picture   of   war  from 
the    fighting   man's    point  of  'view 

By  CHARLES   COBURN 


I  WILL  confess  frankly  that  the  enormous  suc- 
cess of  "The  Better  "Ole"  has  dumbfounded 
me.  When  Mrs.  Coburn  and  I  read  the 
play  in  manuscript  last  May,  we  were  both 
enthusiastic  and  saw  its  possibilities  at  once.  We 
both  figured  that  it  would  be  a  success — a  sub- 
stantial success — but  never  in  our  wildest  dreams 
did  we  imagine  that  we  would,  within  three 
months  of  its  first  production,  be  sending  out 
four  companies  on  the  road.  In  fact,  "The  Better 
"Ole"  has  been  like  Aladdin's  wonderful  lamp 
to  us.  It  has  made  all  our  dreams  come  true. 

If  any  one  were  to  ask  me  the  fundamental 
reason  for  the  phenomenal  success  of  this 
comedy,  built  upon  the  war  cartoons  of  Captain 
Bruce  Bairnsfather,  I  should  answer  with  the 
word  truth.  It  is  an  uncompromising  picture 
of  the  recent  war,  truthful  in  every  detail  and 
yet  not  morbid.  Captain  Bairnsfather  served  on 
every  front  during  the  great  struggle  and  he 
knew  that  war  was  a  grim  and  terrible  business, 
but  he  also  possessed  the  soul  of  the  true  artist 
and  knew  that  realistic  writing  was  quite  differ- 
ent from  sheer  realism.  So  he  gives  us  in 
"The  Better  'Ole"  a  truthful  picture  of  war  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  fighting  man,  and  we 
all  know  that  the  fighting  man's  point  of  view 
was  never  morbid. 

I  once  asked  Captain  Bairnsfather  how  he 
and  Captain  Arthur  Eliot  happened  to  write  the 
play  and  he  replied  very  frankly  that  he  didn't 
know. 


THE  play  just  wrote  itself,"  he  replied.     "It 
was  a  case  of  two  minds  with  but  a  single 
thought  and   that  was  the   portraying 
as    nearly    as    possible    of    the    lights 
and    shadows    in   the    romantic,    mud- 
soaked   life   of   'Old    Bill.' " 

One  New  York  critic  pointed  out 
the  resemblance  of  "The  Better  'Ole" 
to  certain  of  Shakespeare's  plays  on 
account  of  its  naivete  and  utter  sim- 
plicity. That  is  true,  but  many  per- 
sons make  the  mistake  of  thinking 
that  'The  Better  'Ole"  is  amateurish, 
whereas  the  effects  of  simplicity  that 
are  achieved  by  the  authors  is  deliber- 
ate. It  is  what  some  one  has  so  well 
called  the  "art  of  concealing  art." 
Life  itself  is  full  of  seemingly  mean- 
ingless episodes  that  appear  at  the 
time  to  be  disconnected,  but  in  the 
end  they  are  all  found  to  be  a  part 
of  the  eternal  chain  of  circumstance. 
Thus  it  is  with  "The  Better  'Ole." 
It  has  the  artlessness  and  simplicity 
of  life,  but  its  episodes  all  fit  into 
the  general  scheme  like  the  puzzle 
cards  that  children  put  together  to 
form  a  face. 

Since  Mrs.  Coburn  and  I  first  pre- 
sented "The  Better  'Ole"  at  the  Green- 
wich Village  Theatre  on  the  night  of 
October  19,  1918,  so  many  "Old  Bills" 
have  come  to  life  that  it  has  been  sug- 
gested to  us  that  we  have  an  "Old 
Bill"  reunion  at  the  Cort  Theatre  at 

Bangs 


ll'hitc 

Mr.  Coburn,  as  Old  Bill  in  "The  Better  'Ole" 

the  end  of  the  season,  the  guests  of  honor  to  be 
the  various  "Old  Bills"  who  have  been  appearing 
throughout  the  country  in  the  different  com- 
panies. 

The  first  road  company  that  we  sent  out, 
opened  at  the  Princess  Theatre,  Toronto,  on 
December  30th,  with  James  K.  Hackett  playing 
the  part  of  "Old  Bill."  On  the  evening  of 
January  6th,  the  Boston  company  opened  at  the 
Hollis  Street  Theatre  with  Edmund  Gurney  as 
"Old  Bill."  The  next  "Old  Bill"  was  Maclyn 
Arbuckle,  who  first  acted  the  part  at  the  Broad 
Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  on  January  20th. 
DeWolf  Hopper,  the  fifth  "Old  Bill,"  appeared 


at  the  Illinois  Theatre,  Chicago,  on  the  evening 
of  February  24th. 

Every  day  I  get  letters  from  soldiers  who  have 
been  in  active  service  in  France  and,  almost  with- 
out exception,  they  say  they  like  "Old  Bill"  be- 
cause he  is  not  a  stage  soldier.  There  again 
you  see  what  I  meant  by  the  worth  truth ! 
Captain  Bairnsfather  has  drawn  the  character 
of  the  "Old  Walrus"  with  the  sure  touch  of 
genius,  making  him  human  and  true  to  life. 
There  are  no  false  touches  in  this  characterization 
of  Bairnsfather's,  and  audiences  greet  "Old  Bill" 
as  if  he  were  a  friend  of  long  standing.  They 
seem  to  feel  that  they  know  him. 

\\'hen  I  undertook  to  create  this  character  on 
the  stage  I  was  confronted  by  a  unique  situation. 
Here  was  no  hero  of  a  popular  novel;  here  was 
a  man  who  was  already  as  near  a  living,  breath- 
ing personality  as  the  magic  pencil  of  Bairns- 
father could  make  him.  Men  and  women  had 
looked  at  his  rugged  face  and  loved  him  long 
before  the  play  was  thought  of.  I  felt  that  it 
was  my  duty  to  see  to  it  that  the  fond  illusions 
of  these  prospective  playgoers  in  regard  to  "Old 
Bill"  were  not  shattered  by  my  representation. 

It  has  always  been  the  dream  of  Mrs.  Coburn 
and  myself  to  have  a  theatre  of  our  own  in 
New  York,  where  we  can  produce  plays  of 
romantic  and  poetic  value;  plays  of  charm  and 
beauty,  rather  than  plays  where  the  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  morbid  and  unpleasant.  We 
are  working  toward  that  dream  now  and  hope 
to  see  it  realized. 


I 


FIRST  met  Mrs.  Coburn  when  we  were  both 
members  of  a  summer  stock  company  in 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,  and  we  found 
that  we  had  many  things  in  common. 
One  of  these  was  a  deep  and 
reverent  love  for  the  theatre  as  a 
place  where  the  great  plays  of  tradi- 
tion might  be  acted  with  intelligence 
and  simplicity. 

After  that  first  season  in  stock  to- 
gether, Mrs.  Coburn,  who  was  then 
Ivah  Wills,  went  -with  E.  H.  Soth- 
ern's  company,  but  the  following 
summer  we  were  again  members  of 
the  stock  company  in  Knoxville  and 
it  was  then  that  we  began  to  dream 
of  playing  Shakespeare.  Our  oppor- 
tunity, however,  did  not  come  until 
1006,  when  we  were  offered  the  chance 
to  play  in  an  open-air  performance  of 
"As  You  Like  It"  on  the  grounds  of 
the  country  club  at  Amsterdam,  X.  Y. 
We  seized  this  chance  eagerly  and  I 
played  Orlando  to  Miss  Wills' 
Rosalind.  This  was  our  first  alfresco 
Shakespearean  performance  and  it 
gave  us  the  idea  of  organizing  a  com- 
pany and  giving  other  alfresco  per- 
formances— an  idea  that  eventually 
developed  into  the  Coburn  Players. 

In  that  same  year,  1906,  Miss  Wills 
and  I  were  married  in  Baltimore  and 
then  we  organized  our  open-air 
Shakesperean  company  and  began  to 
play  summer  engagements.  In  this 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coburn  as  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth 
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HENRY    MILLER    AS    MOLIERE 


Blanche  Bates  Estelle  Winwood 

Act  1.  Armande,  Moliere's  wife,  complains  to  the  king's  mis- 
tress of  her  lonely  life,  and  Mme.  de  Montespan  arranges 
for  a  meeting  between  her  and  M.  De  Luzon  in  the  garden 


Henry  Miller  Blanche  Bates  Holbrook  Blinn 

Act  2.  Louis  XIV.  denounces  Moliere,  where- 
upon the  playwright  replies:  "I  am  not  writing 
for  the  King,  but  for  the  people  of  France." 


Blanche  Bates  as  Mme.  de  Montespan,  a  rdle 
which  furnishes  her  with  plenty  of  acting  oppor- 
tunities and  which  she  plays  with  fine  distinction 


SCENES    IN    PHILIP    MOELLER'S    PLAY    "MOLIERE"    AT    THE    LIBERTY 


first  alfresco  company  were  such  well-known  act- 
ors as  Fuller  Mellish,  Royden  Erlynne  and 
Charles  Kent.  Up  to  date,  we  have  given  Shake- 
sperean  performances  at  ninety  universities  and 
colleges,  thirty-five  State  normal  schools  and 
twenty-five  other  associations  of  an  educational 
nature,  besides  having  played  the  theatres  in 
nearly  every  city  and  town  east  of  the  Rockies. 

Many  persons  are  under  the  impression  that 
Mrs.  Cobtirn  and  I  made  our  New  York  debut 
in  "The  Yellow  Jacket,"  but  this  is  erroneous. 
Strictly  speaking,  our  New  York  debut  was 
made  in  "Electra"  at  the  Hudson  Theatre  in 
1911.  Mrs.  Coburn  appeared  in  the  title  role 
and  I  played  Orestes.  We  have  appeared  in  the 
principal  roles  in  sixteen  Shakesperean  plays, 
and  have  also  produced  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris" 
and  Percy  MacKaye's  plays,  "Jeanne  d'  Arc"  and 
"The  Canterbury  Pilgrims."  During  President 
Taft's  administration,  we  produced  "Twelfth 
Night"  and  "As  You  Like  It,"  on  the  White 
House  lawn  at  night — the  only  night  perform- 
ance of  this  kind  ever  given  there. 

It  was  in  1915  that  we  recognized  the  possi- 
bilities of  "The  Yellow  Jacket"  for  open-air 
performances.  This  beautiful  play  had,  for  some 


reason,  been  a  failure  in  New  York  and  we 
procured  the  rights  to  it.  We  then  gave  sixty- 
two  alfresco  performances  of  the  play  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country.  During  the  winter 
of  1915-1910  we  booked  tours  of  this  play  on 
the  road  and  finally  decided  to  attempt  the 
hazardous  experiment  of  bringing  it  back  to  New 
York  and  giving  it  another  metropolitan  trial. 
In  this  determination  we  were  generously  as- 
sisted by  lovers  of  the  drama  who  had  always 
deplored  the  failure  of  the  play. 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1917  that  we  gave  the 
first  performance  in  this  country  of  Moliere's 
"The  Imaginary  Invalid."  This  play  was  very 
well  received  by  the  critics  and  it  is  our  hope 
to  revive  it  in  the  future,  for  we  ultimately 
expect  to  carry  out  our  original  program  which 
we  announced  before  producing  "The  Better 
'Ole."  We  stated  in  that  announcement  that 
we  had  leased  the  Greenwich  Village  Theatre 
"not  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  anything, 
but  for  the  adequate  acting  of  good  plays — 
old  or  new,  classic  or  popular — to  audiences 
which  prefer  sense  to  sensation  and  view  the 
stage  as  something  more  than  a  vehicle  for 
vacuity." 


That  is  still  the  goal  of  our  ambitions — to 
present  worth-while  plays  in  a  simple  and  un- 
ostentatious manner  and  in  the  spirit  of  the 
author's  text.  In  other  words,  to  subordinate 
our  own  personalities  to  the  mood  of  the  play 
in  order  that  the  audience  may  enjoy  to  the 
fullest  the  author's  work.  In  this  way,  the 
drama  will  plead  its  own  cause — get  over  its 
own  message.  At  least,  that  is  my  opinion. 

While  I  have  usually  been  occupied  with  the 
business  details  of  our  various  productions,  Mrs. 
Coburn  has  looked  after  the  historical  and  pic- 
torial details.  For  many  years  she  has  made  a 
close  study  of  the  art  of  the  theatre  in  its 
relation  to  costuming,  correct  atmosphere  and 
the  pictorial  effect  of  scenic  pictures.  For  in- 
stance, in  studying  the  characters  of  Shake- 
speare's men  and  women,  she  has  always  made 
it  a  point  to  familiarize  herself  with  the  char- 
acteristics of  these  men  and  women  as  great 
critics  and  painters  have  seen  them.  And,  by 
her  familiarity  with  this  side  of  the  work,  she 
has  made  many  suggestions  that  have  been  of 
the  greatest  practical  value  to  us.  We  have 
been  collaborators  in  the  business  end  of  our 
productions  as  well  as  in  the  acting. 


WHY  A 

Frances  Starr  explains  why  Sally  is  the 
most  important  member  of  the  household 

By  FRANCES  L.  GARSIDE 


BUT     why,"     every     one     asks     who     sees 
Frances    Starr    in    "Tiger!    Tiger!"    "did 
Edward    Knoblock,    the    author    of    the 
play,    make    the   heroine    a    cook?       Why   not   a 
stenographer,    a    more    popular    subject,    or    why 
not    a   governess?     There    is    something    aristo- 
cratic sounding  in  that?     Or  why  not  a  nurse? 
Men    are    always    falling    in    love    with    nurses. 
But   a   cook ! 

"Now  who,  will  you  tell  me,  ever  falls  in  love 
with  a  cook?  Either,  she  is  so  good  she  is 
forever  demanding  more  money  and  threatening 
to  quit  when  there  is  a  dinner  party  on,  or 
she  is  so  poor  that  no  one  could  eat  one  of 
her  steaks  without  consigning  her  mentally  to 
regions  where  the  word  'love'  is  never  spoken." 

"He  made  her  a  cook,"  said  Frances  Starr, 
"because  he  is  among  the  first  of  the  play- 
wrights and  authors  to  see  that  the  cook  is 
the  coming  question  and  problem.  Sally,  with 
the  scent  of  cabbage  in  her  hair  and  her  hands 
roughened  by  hard  labor,  but  with  a  heart  that 
is  just  as  true  and  brave  as  that  beating  under 
the  silk  garments  of  her  mistress ;  Sally,  the 
cook,  the  friendless  and  despised  because  of  her 
occupation,  is  the  first  of  a  long  procession  of 
cooks  and  household  domestics  who  are  getting 
ready  to  march  through  the  pages  of  drama  and 
fiction. 

"Why?  Not  because  the  cook  is  the  most  im- 
portant member  (in  her  way)  in  the  household  : 
she  has  always  been  that.  But  because  of  her 
disappearance  under  the  name  of  cook  from  all 
walks  of  life. 

"  'I'm  a  cook,'  says  Sally  in  the  play,  'but 
what  of  it?  I'm  a  good  cook.' 

"It  was  in  1018  when  Sally  first  said  that, 
In  five  years  from  now,  she  would  say,  'I  am 
a  household  assistant,  and  Clive,  her  lover, 
would  regard  her  occupation  with  the  respect 


that  he  would  grant  to  that  of  a  stenographer. 
For  cooks  and  maids  and  servants  are  going 
out,  and  household  assistants  are  coming  in,  and 
Mr.  Knoblock  in  making  a  cook  his  heroine  is 
the  first  to  voice  a  protest  against  the  social 
intolerance  felt  for  that  class  of  people.  An 
intolerance  that  has  made  every  servant  in  the 
United  States  walk  out  of  the  other  woman's 
kitchen  and  seek  employment  in  subways,  in 
munition  plants,  in  factories,  and  even  as  track 
walkers,  rather  than  bear  the  stigma. 

"The  result  is  that  housewives  are  left  high 
and  dry  without  a  hand  to  help  them.  They 
must  have  the  help;  a  woman  with  babies  can- 
not be  nurse,  housemaid  and  cook  and  laundress ; 
she  must  have  assistance.  To  relieve  her,  and  to 
bring  back  the  army  of  girls  and  women  who 
walked  out,  a  number  of  women  have  evolved 
a  scheme  in  which  I,  as  Sally,  the  cook,  am 
deeply  interested. 

"It  consists  in  putting  the  home  on  a  business 
basis.  If  'Tiger!  Tiger!'  were  written  ten  years 
later,  Sally  would  not  have  to  make  it  every 
Tuesday  night  after  eight  for  meeting  Clive. 
She  would  be  employed  on  the  same  basis  as  a 
girl  in  an  office ;  eight  hours,  pay  for  over- 
time, one  and  one-half  days  off  every  week; 
her  room  and  meals  away  from  the  house  where 
she  works.  .My  Sally,  under  those  conditions, 
will  not  be  wandering  lonesomely  around  the 
streets  at  night ;  her  calling  will  be  so  dignified 
that  she. will  have  friends  among  other  women; 
clerks,  stenographers,  secretaries,  etc.,  and  the 
man  who  loves  her  will  marry  her. 

"In  that  happy  day,  which  is  really  here,  for 
homes  all  over  the  country  are  being  conducted 
on  this  basis,  Sally  will  be  more  than  cook. 
She  will  be  trained  to  cook,  or  wash,  or  make  a 
bed,  wait  on  the  table,  or  care  for  the  baby. 
There  will  be  no  specialization  then,  and  why 
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should  there  be  ?  The  stenographer  doesn't  say 
'I  can't  answer  the  telephone:  I  am  here  to 
answer  letters.'  Sally  will  not  say,  'I  cannot  hold 
the  baby ;  I  am  the  cook.' 

"The  plan  is  to  pay  the  girls  the  same  as  they 
are  paid  in  offices.  The  result  will  be  that 
Sally  of  the  future  will  not  wear  the  cheap, 
tawdry  clothes  I  wear  in  playing  the  part.  With 
more  money  and  higher  training,  there  will  come 
greater  opportunities  and  better  taste.  With  my 
hands  always  clad  in  coarse  white  cotton  gloves, 
to  conceal  their  roughness,  and  my  restrictions 
as  to  hours  off,  and  my  bad  taste  in  clothes,, 
any  one  but  a  man  in  love  would  have  known  1 
was  a  cook.  Clive  would  have  guessed  it  at 
once;  but,  being  a  man  and  in  love,  he  did  not 
know  it  till  I  told  him  in  the  third  act,  and  then 
he  was  shocked. 

"There  would  be  no  shock  if  I  had  said,  '\ 
am  a  household  assistant,'  now  would  there? 
The  cook  is  a  servant ;  we  naturally  abhor  the 
word.  To  dignify  household  labor;  to  make  life 
easier  for  the  woman  at  the  head  of  it,  and 
pleasanter  for  the  girl  who  does  her  work,  the 
word  has  been  cut  out  of  every  home  dictionary. 

"I  am  glad  of  it.  I  love  Sally;  I  love  her 
simple  sense  of  honor;  her  quaint  expressions 
and  ways.  I  love  her  because  she  can  cook 
cabbages  well  and  win  the  love  of  a  Member  of 
Parliament  in  spite  of  her  calling. 

"Mr.  Knoblock  is  a  pioneer  along  new  lines. 
Watch  the  drama  and  fiction  of  the  future.  You 
will  find  the  heroines  are  among  those  who  cook 
your  steak,  an \  they  will  be  perfectly  done; 
among  those  who  put  out  a  laundry,  who  nurse 
a  sick  child ;  among  those,  in  brief,  of  what 
has  been  the  humble  walk  of  life,  but  which  is 
humble  no  longer.  The  demands  of  the  times, 
and  the  ambitions  of  a  hundred  thousand  Sallies, 
are  dignifying  those  who  serve." 
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THE  MORGAN 

DANCERS 

In  their  dance  con- 
cerning the  Roman 
maiden  in  the  time  of 
Attila,  the  Hun.  It 
tells  the  story  of 


Attila  who  comes  to 
Athens  with  his  many 
wives  and  falls  in 
love  with  a  dancer. 
He  is  repulsed  by  her 
and  in  the  end  she 
kills  him 


Fairchild 


QUNEE 

One  of  the  most  graceful  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Ballet  dancers  who  is  soon 
to  appear  on  Broadway  in 
a  new  musical  comedy 


ANDREAS   PAVLEY 

In  the  sensational  costume 
he  wore  when  he  appeared 
with  the  Chicago  Opera 
Company  at  the  Lexington 
recently 


White 


ADELAIDE   AND   HUGHES 
One    of    the    hits    of    the    ntw    Winter 
Garden    revue,    "Monte    Cristo,   Jr."    is 
the   toy   dance   of  these  popular   artists 
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THE  CHARM  OF  AN  ACCENT 

Players  who   have   won  popularity  on  our 
stage  despite  unfamiliarity  with  the  language 

By  HAROLD   SETON 


ON    the    stage,    as    in    society,    there    is    a 
decided  charm  to  a  foreign  accent.    At  a 
reception   or   soiree  an  individual  with  a 
quaint  intonation  will  appear  distinctive,  and  in 
a  comedy  or  tragedy  an  actor  with  an   odd  in- 
flection   will    attract    attention.      "Distinguished 
foreigners"   have  always  been  popular  in   draw- 
ing-rooms and  playhouses. 

The  immortal  Shakespeare  introduced  innumer- 
able  "foreigners"   into   his   masterpieces,   Greeks, 
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"Now  who,  will  you  tell  me,  ever  falls  in  1 
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power  and  all  of  her  accent. 

Madame  Modjeska  was  of  Polish  origin.  In 
1877  she  first  acted  in  America,  appearing  as 
Adrienne  Lecouvreur  in  San  Francisco.  Her 
success  was  instantaneous,  and  soon  afterwards 
she  gained  new  triumphs  in  the  same  role  in 
New  York.  In  1880  she  made  her  London  debut 
in  Camille.  In  1889  and  1890  she  starred  with 
Edwin  Booth,  being  hailed  as  a  genius.  She 
ran  the  gamut  of  Shakespearian  heroines,  from 
Rosalind  to  Ophelia,  Viola  to  Imogen,  Cleopatra 
to  Lady  Macbeth.  Instead  of  her  quaint  pro- 
nunciation detracting  from  the  effectiveness  of 
her  renditions,  it  rather  added  to  the  witchery 
of  her  performance.  In  1905  she  was  tendered  a 
benefit  in  New  York,  after  which  she  retired 
from  the  stage. 

Tommaso  Salvini,  the  son  of  an  actor  and  an 
actress,  was  born  in  Milan,  in  1829,  and  in  1847 
joined  the  company  of  Adelaide  Ristori.  He 
developed  considerable  ability  as  a  stage-player, 
and,  attaining  fame  and  fortune  in  his  native 
land,  sighed  for  new  worlds  to  conquer,  so  made 
five  visits  to  America,  the  first  in  1873,  and  the 
last  in  1889.  In  1886  he  played  Othello  to  the 
lago  of  Edwin  Booth,  and  also  appeared  as  Mac- 


beth  and  King  Lear.  He  never  mastered  the 
English  language,  and  only  acted  in  Italian, 
although  the  company  supporting  him  spoke  Eng- 
lish. This  was,  of  course,  an  absurd  incongruity. 
Alessandro  Salvini,  the  son  of  Tommaso,  was 
born  'in  Rome  in  1861,  was  educated  in  Flor- 
ence, and  came  to  America  in  1881,  where,  after 
learning  our  language,  he  acted  with  Clara  Mor- 
ris and  Margaret  Mather.  He  gained  consider- 
able popularity,  one  of  his  great  successes  being 
the  role  of  D'Artagnan  in  "The  Three  Guards- 
men." He  was  typically  Italian  in  appearance 
and  manner,  and  his  accent  was  pronounced  and 
delightful. 


AT  this  time  it  became  the  fashion  in  Eng- 
land, and  therefore  in  America,  where  the 
theatrical  productions  were  for  the  most  part 
supplied  from  London,  to  let  the  "villain"  be  a 
"foreigner,"  such  roles  being  spoken  with  an 
accent. 

Bertha  Kalich  and  Alia  Nazimova  have  both 
attained  success,  on  the  stage  and  in  the  moving 
pictures.  These  actresses  specialize  in  emotional 
roles,  for  which  they  are  admirably  adapted, 
physically  and  mentally.  There  is  something 
curiously  "foreign"  about  their  types  of  beauty, 
their  vocal  inflections.  It  would  be  as  absurd 
to  expect  Madame  Kalich  and  Madame  Nazi- 
mova to  acquire  the  accent  of  Mrs.  Kendal  or 
Mary  Moore  as  to  acquire  the  disposition  of 
these  estimable  but  unemotional  Britisli 
matrons. 

The  attractiveness  of  Anna  Held  was  as  largely 
based  upon  her  French  pronunciation  as  upon 
her  French  deportment.  Had  she  sung  "Won't 
You  Come  and  Play  Wiz  Me"  and  "/  Just  Can'i 
Make  My  Eyes  Behave"  without  an  accent,  she 
would  have  been  received  without  applause.  So, 
likewise,  Yvette  Guilbert  and  Irene  Bordoni 
came,  and  saw,  and  conquered  because  of  their 
Gallic  point  of  view  and  Gallic  mode  of  expres- 
sion. 

Guilbert  has  now  turned  from  risque  chan- 
sons to  poetic  legends,  and  Bordoni  has  now 
turned  from  musical  revues  to  farce  comedy,  but 
thev  still  retain  their  Parisian  articulation. 


THE  late  Maurice  Farkoa  was  born  in 
Smyrna,  his  father  being  French  and  his 
mother  English.  In  1895  he  made  a  hit  in  a 
musical  comedy,  "An  Artist's  .Model,"  produced 
at  Daly's  Theatre  in  London,  and  subsequently 
brought  to  New  York.  After  that,  and  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  a  few  years  ago,  he  was 
immensely  popular  as  a  singer  of  love  songs, 
with  a  French  accent.  Henri  Leoni  has  also 
succeeded,  along  similar  lines. 

A  generation  ago  no  comic  opera  was  com- 
plete without  an  excitable  Frenchman  or  Ital- 
ian, always  on  the  alert  to  fight  a  duel.  In  this 
country  such  roles  were  generally  assigned  to 
Henry  Bergman  or  Joseph  Herbert.  Bergman 
has  since  died,  and  Herbert  is  now  in  the  movies. 
Then  came  George  Beban,  who  played  all  sorts 


of  parts,  but  finally  specialized  in  poor  Italians, 
becoming  a  headliner  in  vaudeville,  and  a  star 
in  the  cinema.  He  used  "The  Sign  of  the  Rose" 
first  as  a  recitation,  then  as  a  one-act  sketch, 
next  as  a  three-act  play,  and  finally  as  a  feature- 
film,  the  Italian  accent  being  retained  in  the 
various  inserted  captions. 

Fay  Bainter  is  a  pretty  and  pleasant  little 
actress,  and  it  looks  as  though  she  is  to  be 
permanently  labeled  with  an  accent.  She  made 
a  hit  as  a  Japanese  girl  in  "The  Willow  Tree," 
and  has  repeated  the  experience  as  a  Chinese 
girl  in  "East  Is  West,"  both  roles  being  played 
with  an  Oriental  costume  and  an  Oriental 
accent. 

Matheson  Lang  had  a  long  run  in  London  with 
"Mr.  Wu,"  but  Walker  Whiteside  had  a  dismal 
failure  with  the  same  piece  in  New  York.  Those 
of  us  who  saw  both  actors  in  this  role  are  in- 
clined to  think  the  explanation  lies  in  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Lang's  accent  was  realistically  Celes- 
tial, while  Mr.  Whiteside's  accent  was  nothing 
in  particular.  Mr.  Whiteside's  inflections,  how- 
ever, were  appropriately  Hebraic  in  "The  Melt- 
ing Pot"  and  in  "The  Little  Brother." 


V\7HEN  it  comes  to  accents,  there  is  no  actor 
on  the  stage  with  a  more  bewitching  accent 
than  Leo  Ditrichstein.  With  him  the  accent  is 
always  an  integral  part  of  the  interpretation,  an 
indispensable  part  of  the  performance.  It  is 
never  dragged  in.  It  could  not  be  left  out. 

So  much  for  accents  as  accents,  genuine  ac- 
cents, delightful  embellishments.  But,  when  it 
comes  to  the  silly  affectations,  the  wilful  mis- 
pronunciations, of  Olga  Nethersole,  Mrs.  Patrick 
Campbell,  and  Julia  Neilson,  the  outcome  of  un- 
bridled vanity  and  theatrical  trickery— that,  as 
Rudyard  Kipling  puts  it,  is  another  story ! 

That  Olga  Nethersole,  English-born  and  Eng- 
lish-bred, should  play  "Sapho"  and  "Camille" 
with  an  accent  is  excusable,  but  that  she  should 
play  "Mrs.  Tanqueray"  and  "Mary  Magdalene" 
with  the  same  accent  is  inexcusable.  That  Mrs. 
Campbell  should  speak  broken  English  in  "Hedda 
Gabler"  and  "Pelleas  and  Melisande"  could  be 
overlooked,  but  that  she  should  employ  the  same 
jargon  in  "The  School  for  Scandal"  and  "The 
Notorious  Mrs.  Ebbsmith"  is  beyond  pardon. 
And,  as  for  the  English-born  and  English-bred 
Julia  Neilson,  England  has  long  since  become 
accustomed  to  the  lingual  eccentricities  of  this 
particular  offender  against  the  canons  of 
orthoepy,  enjoying  the  sight  if  not  the  sound 
of  Rosalind  or  Nell  Gwynn,  but  America,  in 
1910,  was  surprised  and  shocked  by  these  ex- 
traordinary lapses  in  "Henry  of  Navarre"  and 
"The  Scarlet  Pimpernel." 

In  conclusion,  let  me  quote  the  story  of  the 
French  actor  who  was  dismissed  from  a  London 
theatre  because  his  foreign  accent  interferred 
with  a  comprehension  of  his  role.  "But,"  pro- 
tested the  player,  "It  is  not  ze  accent!  It  is 
ze  feeling!  Who  would  notice  my  accent  when 
I  say  ze  lines,  'All  is  ovaire  between  us !  1 
can  only  find  peas  in  ze  gravy!'" 
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AFTER  twenty 
y  ears'  absence 
in  Paris,  Mis'  Nelly, 
once  the  belle  of  New 
Orleans,  returns  home 
to  prevent  her  niece's 
marriage  to  the  son 
of  her  former  'sweet- 
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heart.  Armed  with  a 
lace  cap,  cane,  and 
smelling  salts  she 
makes  her  appearance 
as  an  "old  lad  y" 
spinster  who  demands 
attention  and  respect 


Photos   Charlotte   Fairchlld 


It  is  the  night  of  the  Mardi  Gras  and  Mis'  Nelly,  to  the  surprise  of 
all,  presents  herself  in  the  costume  she  wore  on  the  eventful  night 
twenty  years  before  when  she  broke  her  engagement  to  Georges  Durand 


MRS.     FISKK    CHARMS    BROADWAY    AS    "MIS'    NELLY    OF    N'ORLEANS 


WHEN  THERE  WERE  MATINEE  IDOLS 

Popularity  of  the  screen  hero  causes  one  of  the 
most  romantic  figures  of  the  stage  to  disappear 

By  CHARLES  CHERRY 


IDOLATRY  of  any  kind  is  not  for  the  ordinary 
mortal,  certainly  not  in  these  overtaxed 
times,  so,  upon  being  told  that  I  was  once 
a  matinee  idol,  I  have  been  forced  to  look  back 
over  my  left  shoulder,  (being  superstitious),  to 
see  what  sort  of  an  idol  I  have  been. 

Did  you  ever  try,  when  you  have  reached  the 
'"roaring  forties,"  as  the  skippers  call  that  place, 
midway  from  coast  to  coast,  to  look  back  at 
yourself?  Those  first  years  of  adventure  may 
seem  only  foolishly  related  to  you  especially  if 
you  have  reached  a  definite  longitude  of  wisdom 
and  latitude  of  discretion.  It  doesn't  matter 
of  course,  if  you  haven't  looked  back,  some 
never  do,  but  many  of  us  with  artistic  encum- 
brances insist  upon  retaining  the  foolish  flavor 
•of  our  first  adventure. 

As  I  look  over  my  shoulder,  so  to  speak,  at 
the  days  when  some  actors  were  obviously  the 
•unconscious  idols  of  unknown  admirers,  espe- 
cially at  matinees  it  seems,  there  is  a  curious 
tinge  of  regret,  surprise,  wonder  as  to  when  the 
idolatry  ceased  and  why? 

When  it  ceased  is  almost  as  hard  to  believe 
as  why  it  ever  was — and  yet,  we  were  really 
matinee  idols  not  so  long  ago.  In  the  course  of 
time  the  hour  comes  when  we  must  unmask,  and 
in  the  theatre  where  the  masquerade  is  so  very 
real  to  us,  we  are  slow  to  obey  the  rules  of  the 
years.  There  is  an  obstinacy  about  this  business 
of  playing  the  romantic  lovers  on  the  stage,  that 
sticks.  An  actor  is  reluctant  to  slip  into  the 
autumnal  splendor  of  his  life,  for  fear  that  it 
may  be  a  chilly  autumn. 


OF  course  it  is  all  a  silly  piece  of  vanity, 
because  when  is  a  man  not  a  romantic 
lover  of  some  sort?  The  only  things  that  stop 
the  actor  from  romantic  parts  are  bad  plays,  new 
managers,  and  a  new  generation  of  theatregoers. 
It  was  Sir  Henry  Irving,  I  think,  who  said  that 
110  man  could  play  Romeo  effectively  until  he 
was  fifty.  Oh,  yes,  don't  laugh,  there's  a  lot  of 
truth  in  that.  If  you  don't  believe  it  aslf  any 
man  of  fifty.  He  will  tell  you  the  same  thing. 

There  are  parts  I  have  played  much  better 
than  I  could  have  played  them  in  those  early 
years  when  some  actors  were  the  willing  symbol 
of  an  idolatry  peculiar  to  the  fluttering  hearts 
of  adorable  young  women,  to  say  nothing  of 
other  feminine  hearts  that  should  have  been 
steadier.  If  I  look  at  some  of  the  photographs 
taken  of  me  then,  in  those  days  when  plays  were 
romantic  and  tender,  when  love  scenes  were  ex- 
quisitely reserved,  when  the  rapid  pulse  of  pas- 
sion was  but  faintly  suggested,  I  remember  how 
some  of  them  were  autographed  for  young 
women  I  never  saw  and  I  realize  that  there  was 
some  excuse  for  the  matinee  idol.  There  is  a 
reason  to  remember  him,  because  he  is  a  link 
with  that  more  respectful  period  when  the 
American  stage  was  a  place  of  stimulating 
emotions  instead  of  a  radical  platform  of  sex 
that  it  has  become. 

The  Saturday  matinee  used  to  be  as  necessary 
to  the  life  of  a  school  girl  as  her  box  of  candy, 
her  weekly  shampoo,  or  her  serial  story.  With 
the  matinee,  of  course,  went  her  favorite  actor. 
There  were  a  number  of  them  and  yet  it 


seems  to  me  scarcely  enough  to  go  around. 
In  my  day  there  were  Henry  Miller,  William 
Faversham,  E.  H.  Sothern,  Harry  Woodruff, 
Edward  Morgan,  Herbert  Kelcey,  James  K. 
Hackett,  Kyrle  Bellew,  Frank  Worthing,  all 
snared  unconsciously  into  the  secret  idolatry  of 
unknown  worshippers. 


THERE  were  many  others  whose  names  are 
as  dear  to  the  memory  of  that  period  when 
the  stage  was  as  stimulating  to  the  refinements  of 
life  as  it  is  now  indifferent  to  them.  As  we 
read  over  their  names  we  can  easily  understand 
why  they  were  idols.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to 
yield  to  the  forgotten  impulse  of  romance,  to 
recall  the  thrills  of  simpler  plays  in  which  these 
idols  gave  themselves  the  airs  of  chivalry  and 
heroism. 

No  doubt  there  are  many  admirers  of  Henry 
Miller  who  recall  the  tenderness  of  his  voice, 
the  radiance  of  his  smile,  the  delightful  modesty 
of  his  manner  in  a  love  scene,  and  have  been 
obliged  to  realize  that  stage  idols  are  for  the 
eyes  of  youth  only.  But  we  must  not  lose  them 
on  that  account  as  we  seem  to  have  done  in  the 
modern  theatre,  because  we  need  their  inspira- 
tion. There  were  special  audiences  containing 
the  secret  worshippers  of  the  matinee  idol.  They 
seem  to  have  disappeared. 

What  has  become  for  instance  of  those  audi- 
ences who  enjoyed  seeing  James  K.  Hackett 
defy  the  villain  at  the  sword's  point  that  he 
might  rescue  the  lady  in  that  distant,  respectful 
fashion  of  the  stagy  strong,  in  the  reserved, 
irreproachable  manner  of  a  matinee  idol?  What 
has  happened  to  the  young  girls  who  were  trans- 
ported into  a  silent  dream  of  romantic  hope 
when  William  Faversham,  in  his  quiet,  re- 
strained, so  gentlemanly  manner,  performed  some 
supreme  act  of  sacrifice  for  defense  of  the  lady's 
honor?  Why,  for  instance  did  E.  H.  Sothern, 
he  of  the  soft  voice  and  dreamy  eyes,  so  far 
forget  his  obligations  to  his  matinee  admirers  as 
to  neglect  the  poetic  appeal  of  romantic  drama 
for  the  serious  intellectuality  of  Shakespeare? 


WHAT  has  become  of  the  fluffy,  fluttering 
femininity  that  was  thrilled  by  the  blonde 
intensity  of  Harry  Woodruff?  Where  are  the 
romantic  girls  who  were  stirred  by  the  repressed 
sincerity  of  Edward  Morgan,  he  with  the  elec- 
tric voice  that  drilled  holes  into  the  most  hard- 
ened of  hearts?  Where  are  the  girls  of  yester- 
day who  regarded  with  reverence  and  silent  awe 
the  delightful  drawing-room  drawl  of  Herbert 
Kelcey?  Where  are  the  admirers  of  that  great- 
est of  all  romantic  idols  of  our  generation,  the 
late  Kyrle  Bellew,  and  what  of  the  lingering 
affection  of  the  matinee  girls  for  that  fascinating 
voice  of  Frank  Worthing? 

Their  identities  were  distinct  keynotes  of  the 
theatregoers  of  twenty  years  ago.  Their  charm 
has  not  been  sustained  on  the  modern  stage. 
The  idolatry  that  they  inspired  has  been  des- 
troyed by  the  actor  of  new  adventures,  the  movie 
actor.  He  has  entirely  replaced  the  matinee  idol, 
immensely  enlarged  his  zone  of  romantic  in- 


fluence, and  created  a  state  of  idolatry  quite  in- 
explicable to  any  previous  human  psychology. 
The  movie  idol  receives  letters  of  admiration 
from  all  over  the  world.  He  is  obliged  to  have 
his  photographs  printed  by  the  thousands  and  the 
corporation  that  exploits  his  idolized  presence 
to  the  public,  employs  special  assistants  to  auto- 
graph these  pictures.  All  the  pleasant  intimacy 
of  this  form  of  romanticism  between  actor  and 
audience  has  disappeared.  Perhaps  the  same  kind 
of  girls  who  used  to  worship  the  matinee  idols, 
are  paying  their  devotions  in  the  moving  picture 
theatres,  but  one  is  tempted  to  question  whether 
they  are  the  true  progeny  of  a  past  idolatry. 


I  SUPPOSE  the  fact  is-  that  we  have  passed 
from  the  poetry  or  feeling  to  the  realism  of 
feeling,  yet  I  think  there  is  a  fine  distinction 
between  the  two.  There  is  a  difference  in  the 
form  of  idolatry  also. 

The  matinee  idol  in  the  personalities  I  have 
chosen  off-hand,  was  a  supremely  fine  artist.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  disappoint  the 
highest  possible  ideals  of  his  idolaters.  Those 
who  worshipped  him  did  so  in  perfect  safety. 
They  knew  that  he  would  respond  to  their  ideal- 
ism impersonally.  They  knew  that  he  could 
never  make  the  mistake  of  offending  their  best 
instincts  of  good  manners  and  good  morals. 
What  they  saw  of  him  was  when  he  was  at  his 
best,  and  what  they  may  have  heard  of  him  sus- 
tained that  impression.  Of  course  he  was  hand- 
some, otherwise  he  would  not  have  been  a 
matinee  idol,  but  it  was  not  the  profile  beauty 
of  the  stage  photographs  that  gave  him  his  dis- 
tinction, it  was  something  far  more  tangible  than 
mere  photography.  Pictorially  the  matinee  idol 
was  the  most  desirable  of  men,  but  those  audi- 
ences of  the  Saturday  matinee  of  twenty  years 
ago  were  discriminating  in  spite  of  their  ro- 
mantic emotions.  No  matinee  idol  could  pull  his 
trousers  up  at  the  knees  when  he  sat  down  to 
take  the  hand  of  the  lady  in  the  case,  and  retain 
his  coveted  place.  They  were  not  heroes  of  the 
creased  trousers,  nor  were  they  heroes  of  the 
Western  hills,  nor  were  they  exaggerated  heroes 
of  any  sort.  The  matinee  idols  of  whom  we  are 
thinking  were,  in  their  way,  models  of  artistic 
technique.  There  was  a  breed  in  them  that  one 
felt  was  not  acting,  and  there  was  a  pride  in 
their  work  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  their 
salaries.  They  were  just  a  fine  class  of  men 
devoted  to  a  high  class  of  work  and  naturally 
they  were  to  be  admired.  As  they  grew  older 
they  lost,  nothing  of  their  charm,  but  they  pre- 
ferred plays  that  were  confusing  to  those  girls 
of  yesterday,  and  that  were  uninteresting  often 
to  the  girls  of  to-day.  In  the  long  procession 
of  those  girls  of  yesterday  who  idolized  these 
matinee  idols,  I  am  sure  there  remains  with 
them  the  utmost  pleasure  of  recollection,  when 
the  actors  were  more  romantic  than  they  are 
now,  and  when  they  themselves  had  more 
illusion  Saturday  afternoons  than  they  have  now. 

Plays  of  the  romantic  nature  are  not  being 
produced,  even  if  they  are  being  written  at  all. 
I  don't  know  why,  unless  it  is  that  the  stage 
lacks  a  new  generation  of  that  particular  class 
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LUCILLE    CAVANAGH 
Who  continues  to  be  one  of  vaudeville's 
most      popular      idols      of      the      dance 


GRETCHEN    EASTMAN 
A  new  treat  for  vaudeville  is  this  young 
artist   in   a   "Song   and   Dance   Surprise" 


Johnston 


Hvcon-Connelly 


HARRIET   REMPEL 
Seen     recently     at     the     Palace     in 
Tom     Barry's     playlet     "Tarrytown" 


LOIS    LEIGH 

This   graceful  young  dancer   is  support- 
ing    George      White      in      a     new      act 


VAUDEVILLE      HAS      ITS      SHARE      OF      PRETTY      GIRLS 


of  men  who  created  a  vogue  for  the  matineed 
idol.  There  are  no  matinee  idols  now,  they  are 
all  in  the  movies.  One  draws  conclusions  from 
this  statement  that  are  not  flattering,  perhaps, 
but  neither  is  it  flattering  to  the  theatre  to  feel 
that  audiences  no  longer  approach  the  play  or 
the  actors  with  the  same  expectation  of  a  roman- 
tic experience  as  they  used  to.  The  matinee  idol 
was  not  addicted  to  melodrama,  and  his  audi- 
ences did  not  expect  him  to  show  such  a  tend- 
ency. Some  of  the  picturesque  romantic  plays 
in  which  he  appeared,  were  essentially  melo- 
drama, but  they  were  set  so  far  back  in  the 
period  of  costume  and  poetry  that  the  melodrama 
was  not  imposed.  Everything  has  changed  since 
then.  The  girls  themselves  have  changed,  be- 
cause they  seem  to  sit  quietly  back  in  their  seats 
in  the  theatre  enjoying  the  most  savage  and 
brutal  scenes  that  can  possibly  be  imagined  by 
an  ambitious  playright.  They  come  to  the 
theatre  wearing  their  best  clothes,  to  watch  a 
scene  in  a  bedroom  that  nothing  would  induce 
them  to  look  at  anywhere  else.  They  seem  to 
have  a  thirst  for  blood,  crowding  the  theatres, 
where  murder  is  realistically  performed,  where 
crooks  abound,  and  where  sex  prevails. 

I  am  no  critic,  but  in  the  name  of  those 
matinee  idols  to  whom  I  once  belonged  I  can 
only  voice  my  regret  that  the  girl  of  yesterday 
has  become  the  mother  of  such  strange  young 
women.  Admitting  that  the  matinee  idol  of 
twenty  years  ago  may  be  a  little  weather-beaten, 
and  scarcely  deserving  of  the  idolatry  he  once 
received,  he  seems  to  retain  to-day  a  distinct 
preference  for  his  former  identity.  Those  who 
remember  him  in  his  early  days  see  him  through 
the  roseate  glasses  of  their  own  remembrances. 
Of  course,  many  of  the  parts  he  played  then 
he  could  not  play  now.  The  illusions  of  the 
theatre  cannot  hide  the  passing  of  the  years, 
but  some  of  the  matinee  idols  of  twenty  years 
ago  are  still  enjoying  an  idolatry  that  they  find 
satisfying.  For  instance,  for  some  years  I  have 
had  a  mysterious  correspondent  who  writes  me 
the  most  valuable  criticisms  of  my  performances. 
I  assume  from  the  handwriting  of  these  letters 
that  they  are  from  a  lady.  I  look  for  them 
eagerly  because  they  contain  advice  thaj:  I  follow 
strictly.  I  have  never  known  who  the  writer 
is,  I  have  never  been  able  to  trace  the  source 
of  these  letters,  but  I  value  them  more  than 
many  of  the  flattering  communications  I  receive 
from  unknown  admirers  when  I,  too,  was  a 
matinee  idol. 

There  will  be  no  more  matinee  idols  because 
the  whole  character  of  modern  romance  has 
changed.  There  is  no  idolatry  left  in  art, 


there   is   only   compensation   in   the   work   itself. 

The  actors  who  were  matinee  idols,  no  doubt 
recall  the  idolatry  lavished  upon  them  as  a 
distinguished  part  of  their  artistic  careers.  The 
flattery  of  it  was  entirely  impersonal.  It  was 
merely  a  proof  that  they  were  working  success- 
fully at  their  profession,  and  that  the  ideals 
of  the  theatre  which  they  were  interpreting,  were 
being  understood.  I  don't  think  they  invented 
the  title  of  matinee  idol  with  any  expectation 
of  other  consideration.  It  was  really  invented 
for  them  by  the  publicity  agents,  and  it  reacted 
upon  them  most  pleasantly. 

The  matinee  idol  was  a  creation  of  a  time 
when  the  American  stage  had  the  truer  forms  of 
theatrical  art;  when  the  stage  was  definitely 
committed  to  the  elements  of  romance.  As  I 
recall  the  plays  of  that  time  they  were  not 
intended  to  test  the  nerves  or  inspire  the  dis- 
cussion of  problems  by  the  people  who  went 
to  see  them.  They  were  stories  of  men  and 
women  who  believed  in  the  romance  of  reserve, 
not  in  the  violence  of  romance.  I  can  scarcely 
remember  a  love  scene  in  which  I  had  to  jeopard- 
ize the  average  manners  of  average  decency. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  lines  that  violated  the 
standards  of  good  breeding.  No  actor  would 
have  thought  of  choking  a  woman  on  the  stage, 
or  threatening  to  hit  her  over  the  head  with  a 
champagne  bottle,  of  discussing  the  propriety  of 
eugenics  or  birth  control  with  her.  Romance 
had  not  been  brutalized  on  the  stage  by  what 
is  called  realism  or  frankness. 

There  were  things  said  and  done  then  as  now 
in  real  life  that  were  forbidden  on  the  stage. 
In  this  respect  the  plays  never  tarnished  to  the 
romantic  glitter  of  the  matinee  idols,  and  they 
themselves  would  have  been  the  first  to  resent 
the  process  of  modern  disillusion.  So  far  as  my 
own  impressions  are  concerned,  the  admiration 
the  matinee  idol  received,  from  his  unknown 
admirers,  was  an  impersonal  influence.  The 
notes  we  found  at  the  stage  door  were  graceful, 
timid  enthusiasms.  They  were  flattering  because 
they  were  testimony  of  the  success  we  were 
having  in  our  professional  effort  to  interpret 
the  romantic  fancy,  to  stimulate  interest  in  the 
play. 

They  were  called  mash  notes  by  some.  The 
description  may  have  been  well  chosen  but,  if 
they  were,  that  and  nothing  more,  they  failed 
to  interest  the  matinee  idol.  Actors  like  other 
men  of  ordinary  instincts  and  attachments,  have 
unwritten  laws  of  their  own.  I  can  faithfully 
say  that  I  do  not  recall  any  letter  received  at 
the  stage  door  during  that  period  of  my  career, 
that  suggested  anything  but  the  eager  curiosity 


of  a  young  girl  to  express  herself  sentimentally 
towards  a  man  she  had  seen  in  a  play.  The 
man  himself,  the  actor-man,  did  not  seem  to  be 
in  the  letters  at  all.  It  was  the  romantic  appeal 
of  the  play  that  had  compelled  the  girl  to  reach 
out  and  touch  the  hero — impersonally.  Those 
little  notes  addressed  to  the  matinee  idols  of 
twenty  years  ago  were  the  romantic  whispering 
voices  of  the  girls  of  yesterday  who  were  just 
beginning  their  tender  adventures,  and  who  have 
long  since  had  them,  no  doubt. 

It  was  customary  to  answer  these  notes  in  the 
most  formal  manner,  usually  by  sending  an 
autograph,  sometimes  a  picture  in  the  character 
make-up,  or,  in  case  there  was  an  over-zealous 
tone  that  indicated  a  dangerous,  stage-struck 
mood,  a  line  or  two  of  advice.  It  is  pardonable 
to  admit  that  they  were  very  pleasing  to  us, 
those  discreet,  stage  door  messages  of  appro- 
bation. Some  of  us  will  always  miss  them,  for 
they  are  no  more.  Sometimes  I  can  hardly 
believe  that  the  girls  who  wrote  them  never  go 
to  the  theatre  now.  They  too  must  miss  the 
romantic  types  of  their  early  enthusiasms  for 
the  stage. 

To  be  sure,  these  matinee  idols,  many  of  them, 
are  still  acting  with  less  of  the  romantic  qual- 
ity naturally,  because  the  plays  are  so  different. 
But  the  actors,  themselves,  are  only  changed  out- 
wardly. Today,  instead  of  being  matinee  idols, 
many  of  them  are  famous  stars.  Their  acting 
is  better,  if  anything,  than  it  was,  they  have 
gained  much  in  their  stage  identities.  They  are 
no  longer  matinee  idols  because  the  girls  have 
changed. 

Girls  no  longer  go  to  the  theatre  on  Satur- 
day afternoons  only;  they  go  every  after- 
noon. They  are  satiated  with  theatricals.  The 
latest  play  to  be  produced  announces  a  new 
thrill,  a  new  shock,  a  more  daring  scene  than 
any  other.  The  girls  go  to  see  it,  and  after  the 
show  they  say  to  themselves,  "Well,  after  all, 
it  is  life."  And  the  actors  are  as  numerous  and 
as  various  in  their  types  as  there  are  people 
in  the  audience. 

When  I  say  the  theatre  has  lost  something  val- 
uable in  the  matinee  idol,  I  mean  that  it  has 
lost  a  romantic  figure.  Not  so  true  a  type  per- 
haps, as  one  finds  in  modern  plays,  but  a  much 
better  type  for  the  purposes  of  the  theatre. 

Some  of  us  still  believe  that  the  theatre  should 
have  some  purpose  more  definite  than  merely 
to  photograph  cynical  laughter,  vice,  or  unre- 
strained emotion.  It  should  have  the  purpose 
that  made  the  matinee  idol  possible — the  sweet 
substance  of  true  romance. 


SOME  THINGS  I'VE  YET  TO  SEE 

By  WILLIAM  ALBERT  CURTIS 


A  Cohan  third  act  in  which  some  one  did  not 
get  rich. 

A    chorus    girl    enjoying    a    quiet    hour    with 
Montaigne. 

George  Bernard'  Shaw  at  popular  prices. 
Julia  Sanderson  playing  Great  Falls,  Montana. 
John  Galsworthy  in  a  frivolous  mood. 
An  S.  R.  O.  sign  at  the  Century. 

A   Winter  Garden  show  without  good  lines — 
on  the  runway. 


Vaudevillians  fighting  for  a  chance  to  "open"  A    Willard    Mack    drama    without    a    regular 

the  show.  villain. 

Ruth  Chatterton  accepting  a  play  in  which  she  An  Augustus  Thomas  drama  without  a  touch 

did  not  marry  a  wealthy  bachelor.  Of  Emerson 


Paderewski  with  a  four  inch  hair  cut. 
Owen  Davis  in  a  subdued  mood. 

George  Jean  Nathan  chortling  with  delight  at 
a  domestic  comedy. 

Al  Jolson  closing  a  show  in  black  face. 


A    time    when    Mrs.    Fiske    didn't    leave    most 
of  her  lines  to  the  imagination. 

A  man  who  had  to  guess  at  the  lines  of  Kay 
Laurell. 

A  K.  and  E.  chorus  without  a  blonde. 
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Photo  White 


Fred  Hillebrand  as  "Soup"  and  Vera  Michelena 
as  the  movie  queen  who  "vamps"  him,  in  the  new 
musical  comedy  "Take  It  From  Me"  at  the  44th 
Street  Theatre.  Together  they  do  a  vampire  dance 
pantomime  that  is  one  of  the  hits  of  the  show 


(Right) 

Ruth  Boyd,  Beatrice  Prentice  and  Marjorie 
Deen     in     "Shakuntala,"     the     picturesque 
Hindoo    love    drama    now    being    given    at 
matinee    performances    at    the    Greenwich' 
Village  Theatre 


White 


E.  Lyall  Swete  and  Irby  Marshall  in 
Maeterlinck's  gripping  war  play  "A 
Burgomaster  of  Belgium"  at  the  Belmont 


Photo  Livingston  Plan 


NEW       YORK       RUNS       THE       G  A  M  U  T       I  N       P  L  A  V  S 


ME  AND  THE  OSHUN 


(With  apologies  to  the  author  of  ''''Deer  Mable") 
By   LESLIE   CURTIS 


Pom  Beech,  march   IL> 
deer  Editer  of  the  theayter  Magazeen  r — 

Yure  offis  boy  toald  me  onct  that  the  way  to 
be  a  riter  was  to  rite  something,  so  i'm  doin  it. 
he  said  it  dozzent  take  much  branes  to  lie  a 
riter  judgin  from  the  peepul  what  come  to  yure 
offis. 

You  no  i  am  down  hear  at  Pom  Beech  (which 
is  named  after  them  half-porshun  dogs  the 
wimin  carry  arownd)  and  i  been  havin  quite  a 
affair  with  Billie  Burke.  You  no  she  is  a  star 
of  the  first  magitood,  but  if  you  don't  print 
this  on  that  acct,  you  will  have  to  do  it  to  help 
me  owt,  because  i  was  cawt  in  a  compromizin 
posishun  and  of  corse  you  no  how 
that  is  with  a  lady  of  her  tipe  and 
condishun  of  servitood. 

Well,  hear  is  what  happined  and 
how  i  come  to  use  the  name  of  your 
magazeen  to  extrakate  myself,  i  was 
settin  on  the  beech  watchin  the  4 
hundred  and  other  funny  things,  when 
a  big  fat  lady  set  down  I'side  me. 
she  was  one  of  them  frendly  kind 
with  a  dubble  chin  which  is  ake-ing 
for  cumpan-yunship.  thare  was  a 
man  wawkin  up  and  down  and  he 
looked  at  us  like  we  was  funny  or 
something  and  the  fat  lady  whispered 
confidenshul  "that  is  mister  Zigfeeld, 
the  man  which  makes  follies  outen 
village  niades." 

"what's  he  lookin  at  us  for"  i  sed 
and  she  sed  maybe  he  needed  a  korus 
man  or  something  which  was  skarse 
as  hens  teath  sinse  the  war.  Now,  i  was  brang 
up  in  a  good  home  and  while  i'm  only  a 
varlot  de  chamber  to  mister  Seemore  Coyne, 
of  peory,  ills,  i  have  no  desire  for  sartoryul 
triumps  on  the  stage,  so  i  wawked  rite  owt 
into  the  oshun  before  the  gate  manager  cood 
come  back  to  where  we  was  settin.  the 
black  sheap  of  our  family,  vvilyum  Coates,  he 
went  on  the  stage  in  a  musikal  show  and  i  herd 
my  father  say  to  him  "a  korus  man  is  one  with 
his  fuchure  behind  him."  now  lies  married  to  a 
woman  with  lots  of  money  and  soshul  posishun 
so  we  dont  have  nu'.hin  to  do  with  him  no  more, 
as  i  was  saying,  i  wawked  rite  owt  in  the 
oshun  and  thare  was  lots  of  ladies  and  other 
wimin  and  sum  men  jumping  up  over  the  waves, 
i  tride  that  to,  but  i  gess  the  oshun  dont  like  me 
becuz  every  time  a  big  wave  come  up  to  me  it 
got  mad  and  frothed  at  the  mowth  and  jest 
went  all  to  peaces  on  me.  i  was  tryin  to  get  the 
oshun  outen  my  mowth  and  i  herd  laffen  and  it 
was  a  yung  girl  with  littel  cute  frekels  on  her 
face  and  arms  (i  don't  no  where  else  becuz  the 
water  was  up  to  her  neck)  and  thare  was  a 
dark  lady  thare  to  and  3  men. 

i  says  "its  a  large  oshun"  and  the  yung  girl 
smiled  at  me  frendly  like  so  i  up  and  speeks 
agen.  "this  is  the  first  time  i  bin  in,"  i  says, 
"and  the  oshun  aint  used  to  me  yet''  and  the 
peepul  laffed  sum  more  and  i  cood  see  that  the 
littel  one  was  awful  cute,  the  men  asked  me 
sum  questchuns  abowt  Pom  Beech  and  i  seen  i 
made  a  hit.  they  was  jest  telling  abowt  the  bite 
of  jully  fishes,  when  i  seen  the  fat  lady  headin 


my  way  like  a  rinosserus  and  i  tride  to  eskape 
but  i  coodnt  and  i  got  lost  frum  the  nice  peepul. 
"G,"  she  says,  ''but  you  travel  with  selebrities." 
when  i  come  outen  the  next  wave  and  got  de- 
composed agen  she  says  "the  littel  one  is  Billie 
Burke  and  the  dark  lady  is  merry  Manoring 
which  starred  in  the  Garden  of  Allies  and  the 
men  is  Lea  shoobert.  irving  Berlin  and  missus 
Manorings  husband."  i  was  tooken  compleatly 
offen  my  feet  by  them  words  and  a  wave,  but  i 
never  let  on  i  didunt  no  them,  she  says  "i'd 
love  to  meat  Billie  Burke  becuz  i  used  to  werk 
for  Lea  shoobert  before  i  was  married  and  i  no 
all  them  peepul  by  site." 


THREE   LITTLE    BROADWAY    MAIDS    ARE    WE 

Madeline   Cochrane,   Mrs.   C.    B.   Dillingham   and    Mrs.    Billie 

Burke  Ziegfeld,  at   Palm  Beach 


well,  you  bet  i  went  to  the  hotel  quick  and  i 
rote  all  my  friends  that  i  had  went  bathin  with 
Billie  Burke  at  Pom  Beech  which  wood  make 
them  rage  with  jelusy.  i  rote  my  sister  lizzie 
not  to  buy  no  more  frekel  eradikater  becuz  one 
of  the  werlds  grate  buties  was  exibitun  frekels 
rite  in  public,  i  toald  her  to  set  in  the  sun  and 
get  more  if  she  cood. 

But  what  makes  me  mad,  mister  Hornblower 
(which  is  the  Editer  to  who  i  am  riting),  was 
her  being  in  the  same  oshun  with  that  german 
fello,  irving  Berlin,  he  awt  to  be  ashamed  goin 
arownd  with  that  hun  name,  i  don't  see  why  he 
dont  get  one  like  lions  or  marsales  or  sum  of 
them  french  towns,  which  is  wiped  owt  and  cant 
use  thare  names  no  more. 

of  corse,  mister  Coyne  (to  who  i  am  varlot 
de  chamber  and  who  is  nuthin  but  a  com- 
mun  biznes  man  in  peory  ills)  he  didunt  bleve 
i  had  went  bathing  with  Billie  Burke  and  he  was 
so  nastie  abowt  it  that  i  almoast  lost  my  posishun. 

He  says  "huh" — like  that — "huh  !  you  no  Billie 
Burke  when  id  give  my  i  teath  to  no  her!  Why, 
shees  the  prittiest,  cutest,  smartest,  daintyist 
enginoo  on  the  skreen  to  say  nuthin  of  drayma. 
Why  shood  she  bother  with  a  littel  shrimp  like 
you?  huh!  i  spose  youle  be  callin  on  her  soon. 

"maybe  i  will,"  i  says,  fild  with  angry  splean, 
"and  you  can  set  outside  and  wate  for  me  if  you 
chews,"  which  made  him  laff  moast  malishus. 

well,  to  make  a  short  story  long,  the  next 
afternoon  him  and  me  was  going  by  her  cottige 
which  is  named  "Wewoka"  (after  sum  erly 
rising  ginny  hens,  i  spose)  and  i  says  "excuse 


me,  mister  Coyne,  but  I've  got  a  date  with  a 
lady"  (which  is  aw  fate  at  Pom  Beech)  so  i  left 
him  wawking  slow  sos  he  cood  see  when  i  went 
to  the  door. 

i  wrang  the  bell  and  the  made  says  miss  Burke 
wasunt  home  but  she  wood  be  soon,  so  i  cood 
wate.  she  opened  the  door  and  i  went  in  with 
a  camel-flagged  giants  up  the  wawk  to  see  if 
the  upper  classes  was  lookin.  he  was. 

i  set  in  the  hall  and  thare  was  a  pritty  nurse 
in  the  settin  room  with  a  littel  girl  and  she  says 
"come  in  and  see  Patreesha  dance,"  so  i  did 
and  she  was  a  cute  littel  girl  abowt  too  yeers 
old  with  red  hare  and  blew  eyes  and  white  teath 
(very  patrotic),  the  nurse  was  play- 
ing the  victerola  and  the  littel  girl 
was  singin  "i  hate  to  get  up  in  the 
morning,"  but  she  didunt  like  me  (the 
littel  girl  i  mean)  so  the  pritty  nurse 
took  her  up-stares. 

i  set  thare  lookin  at  the  sexual  book- 
cases and  the  chints  stuff  that  wimin 
cuver  up  windose  with  and  then  i 
went  back  and  set  in  the  hall  whare 
i  cood  see  the  dining  room  which  was 
fild  with  mahockny  chares  and  a  eatin 
table,  aiut  it  grand  the  way  them 
stars  live?  the  only  other  room  i 
cood  see  which  is  of  interust  to  reeders 
of  yure  magaxeen  was  the  pantry 
which  was  fild  with  dishes  and 
albumen-ware  (to  cook  in). 

jest  then  one  of  them  tropikal  storms 
came  up — one  of  those  ranes  that  nose 
no  pity — and  i  cood  see  mister  Coyne 
running  lord  the  Breakers  to  save  his  sute. 
(i  think  the  Breakers  is  a  fine  name  for  a  hotel 
at  Pom  Beech.  its  so  troo  and  sinceer  with 
nuthin  to  conseal.) 

pritty  soon  the  made  came  and  says  "missus 
zigfeeld  cant  come  home  becuz  of  the  rane  and 
she  is  very  sorry."  i  toald  her  i  had  came  to 
see  miss  Burke  and  she  says  "missus  Zigfeeld 
is  miss  Burke,  that  is  her  stage  name."  she 
says  "aint  you  the  teecher  of  boxing  that  was 
coming  to  coach  her  for  her  next  picture?" 

i  says  "no"  and  then,  mister  Hornblower,  if 
you  ever  called  on  a  married  lady  with  a  regiler 
child  and  everything  you  no  how  noncum-plussed 
i  felt,  i  thawt  if  mister  Zigfeeld  comes  now 
he  wont  even  make  a  korus  man  outen  me — he 
will  make  a  large  bloodshed  on  the  rug  and  this 
house  which  is  rented  wood  make  compulcashuns 
with  the  owner  on  acct  the  rug.  then  the  made 
says  with  venum  "well,  what  do  you  want  hear?" 
and  i  hope  you  will  forgive  me,  deer  editer,  but 
i  was  desprit  and  i  thawt  qwick  and  i  says 
with  a  rair  smile  ''i'm  from  the  theayter 
Magazeen.  mister  Hornblower  sent  me  to  get 
a  intervue  with  missus  Burke."  (i  thawt  best 
to  say  missus.) 

the  made  says  "well,  she  wont  be  home  the 
lord  nose  when,  on  acct  the  rane,  so  ile  call 
the  man  and  send  you  home."  i  was  wondrin 
how  that  was  ment  (if  by  violents  and  how  big 
was  the  man?),  when  up  rolls  a  fine  wheal-chare 
with  a  cuver  and  a  colored  pusher  in  unicorn 
(which  everybudy  in  Pom  Beech  nose  belongs 
to  Billie  Burke).  (Concluded  on  page  320) 
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Apeda 

CHARLES    PURCEI.L 

Who  gained  considerable  success  as  lover 
in  the  musical  hit  "Maytime"  is  now  sing- 
ing the  title  role  in  "Monte  Cristo,  Jr." 
at  the  Winter  Garden 


Arnold  Genthe 


PHILIP  MOELLER 
The  author  of  "Moliere"  at  the  Liberty 
Theatre,  and  the  director  of  "The  Bonds 
of  Interest,"  the  first  production  of  the 
Theatre   Guild    at   the   Garrick   Theatre 


Edward  Thayer  Monroe 
RICHARD   BARBEE 

A  Princeton  graduate  who  has  been  on 
the  stage  for  about  six  years,  and  is  now 
playing  the  son  in  "Friendly  Enemies" 


Sarony 


ANN  MAY 

Actresses  love  the  theatre— and  the  THEATRE  MAGAZINE.  When 
they  are  not  appearing  on  the  stage  themselves,  they  like  to  read 
about  their  fellow  artists.  Miss  May  is  a  young  ingenue  seen 
recently  in  New  York,  who  has  gone  West  to  appear  for  the  movies 


BRIGHT        S  P  O  T  S        IN        THE       THEATRE       WORLD 


THE  MOST  STRIKING  EPISODE  IN  MY  LIFE 

Well-known  stage  people  relate  what  they  consider  their  most  exciting  experiences 


GENESIS  OF  THE  PORTMANTEAU 
Bv  Stuart  Walker 


Y 


©  Strauss-Peyton 

STUART    WALKER 

DIRECTOR    OF    THE 

PORTMANTEAU 

THEATRE 


ES,  I  must  admit  that 
although  it  is  but 
three  years  since  I  started 
producing  for  Broadway,  I 
have  been  a  professional 
producer  since  the  age  of 
eight.  It  was  all  due  to 
the  measles.  To  keep  me 
quiet  in  the  house,  my 
father  brought  home  a 
wonderful  toy  theatre.  It 
was  all  gold  and  red  and 
blue — you  know  the  kind 
of  German-made  article 
that  you  lick  because  it 
looks  good  enough  to  eat, 
and  then  all  the  paint  comes 
off  and  makes  you  ill — 
perhaps  that  was  the  real  beginning  of  the  Kul- 
tur-brand  of  frightfulness !  There  was  a  com- 
plete set  of  pasteboard  scenery  and  characters  for 
"The  Bohemian  Girl,"  and  within  a  week  it  was 
performing  regularly  for  the  neighborhood  every 
afternoon — with  extra  morning  performances  on 
Saturday. 

After  some  six  weeks  of  "The  Bohemian 
Girl,"  although  my  own  enthusiasm  was  un- 
abated, the  neigborhood  was  commencing  to  show 
signs  of  restlessness.  But  I  had  no  other  plays 
and  no  other  characters,  and  like  many  another 
manager,  I  evolved  the  brilliant  idea  of  an 
"added  attraction."  I  advertised  meals  with  each 
performance!  It  worked  like  a  charm— I  even 
thought  I  had  aroused  a  new  and  lasting  interest 
in  the  drama,  until  one  day  I  fed  the  audience 
before  a  performance.  Having  eaten,  they 
silently  and  rapidly — very  rapidly — departed  be- 
fore I  could  even  get  my  curtain  up  on  the  first 
act!  It  was  a  cruel  blow! 

In  desperation  I  announced  a  new  play — with 
no  idea  how  or  where  I  should  obtain  it.  I  had 
been  taken  to  see  a  performance  of  the  opera 
"Faust"  and  with  a  vague  understanding  of  this 
story  I  evolved  a  new  version  of  my  beloved 
"Bohemian  Girl"  in  which  Faust  was  introduced 
and  rewarded  for  virtue  by  receiving  in  marriage 
the  hand  of  my  heroine.  Buoyed  up  by  vivid 
announcements  (the  late  P.  T.  Barnum's  billings 
were  modest  compared  to  my  press  work)  a 
large,  expectant  audience  assembled  to  see  my 
brand  new  production.  But  very  shortly  after 
the  curtain  went  up  they  suspected  that  all  was 
not  new,  and  this  was  presently  confirmed  by  the 
reappearance  of  the  well-known  Bohemian  char- 
acters in  the  well  known  scenes.  They  arose  en 
masse  and  made  for  the  stage,  drowning  out  my 
protestations  that  an  absolutely  new  and  novel 
character,  Mr.  Faust,  was  soon  to  appear.  From 
this  riot,  my  "new"  production  emerged  a  total 
loss. 

Thus  I  was  forced  into  repertory.  I  dramatized 
recklessly  everything  that  I  saw  in  dialogue  form 
— among  other  things  The  Book  of  Job  which  I 
had  discovered  in  the  course  of  my  Sunday  after- 
noon Bible  reading — all  Kentucky  little  boys  had 
to  "observe  the  Sabbath"  by  reading  nothing  but 
the  Scriptures  on  that  day.  Many  people  might 
consider  my  early  version  more  entertaining  as 


it  contained,  the  ash  heap  of  actual  ashes,  Job's 
household  and  all  his  oxen  and  his  asses  upon 
which  destruction  was  visited  most  literally. 

When  I  grew  up,  my  theatre  grew  up  with  me ; 
the  little  toy  theatre  on  a  larger  scale  became 
the  Portmanteau  Theatre — and  from  this  sprung 
my  other  productions.  Perhaps  this  explains  why 
I  consider  an  attack  of  the  measles  one  of  the 
most  important  events  in  my  life. 


HOW    I    BECAME   THE   TOUGH   GIRL 
By   Ada   Lewis 


I 


Mishkin 

ADA    LEWIS 
IN  "LISTEN  LESTER!" 


HAVE  had  many  inter- 
esting incidents  during 
this  life  of  mine,  but  the 
most  important  happened 
at  the  Garrick  Theatre  in 
New  York  City,  when 
Richard  Harding  Davis 
christened  me  "Harrigan'> 
tough  girl."  Edward  Har- 
rigan  had  brought  a  com- 
pany from  San  Francisco 
to  present,  "Reilly  and  the 
Four  Hundred,"  and  to 
my  extreme  joy  I  was 
given  a  small  part,  a  very 
small  part,  in  it.  It  was 

{     ^^     g;r,     ^ 

It  was  the  opening  night  of  the  Garrick 
Theatre  so  an  unusually  fine  audience  of  prom- 
inent people  filled  the  house.  The  play  was  well 
received,  the  audience  expressing  its  approval  by 
much  hand  clapping  and  other  noise.  I,  quite 
modest  about  my  sentence  or  two,  had  retired 
to  a  dressing  room  I  shared  with  many  others, 
when  a  very  excited  manager  knocked  on  the 
door  and  entered  simultaneously. 

"They're  calling  for  you,"  he  said  breathlessly 
and  with  fear  and  trembling  I  followed  him 
up  the  stairs.  I  thought  I  hadn't  been  so  bad, 
but  if  Mr.  Harrigan  thought  otherwise  I  meant 
to  take  my  medicine  with  a  smile.  That  was 
what  that  hurried  summons  from  him  meant 
to  me. 

But  when  we  arrived  in  the  wings,  some  one 
pushed  me  on  the  stage.  The  curtain  was  up 
and  the  audience  was  calling  for  me !  I  became 
stage  struck!  I  couldn't  move,  even  bow  or 
smile.  I  stayed  where  I  had  been  pushed  on 
until  some  one  obligingly  came  up  on  the  other 
side  and  pushed  me  off! 

I  was  christened  "Harrigan's  tough  girl"  that 
night.  Mr.  Davis  came  back  stage  and  con- 
gratulated me  and  from  that  day  to  this,  a 
majority  of  my  roles  have  been  that  of  ''tough 
girls."  For,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  Richard 
Harding  Davis  was  one  of  those  with  the 
wonderful  gift  of  understanding  people  and  their 
possibilities.  And  his  last  interview  for  the 
Evening  Sun  was  on  me  as  a  tough  girl  and  he 
wrote  to  me  about  it. 

It  was  the  combination  of  the  applause  and 
the  congratulations  of  Mr.  Davis  that  made  the 
most  important  event  of  my  life,  for  there's 
nothing  that  makes  life  worth  while  but  apprecia- 
tion and  approval.  And  my  first  curtain  call 
came  that  night ! 


'Mis'    NELLY    OF 
N'ORLEANS" 


MY  SKILL  AS  A  TREE-CLIMBER 
By   Hamilton   Revelle 

DURING  the  rehearsals 
of  "The  Devil,"  1 
was  an  able  accomplice  in 
preserving  the  most  im- 
portant theatrical  secret  of 
the  year.  "The  Devil"  was 
a  play  adapted  from  the 
Hungarian,  consequently  no 
copyright  laws  were  bind- 
ing at  that  time,  so  it  be- 
came necessary  for  Mr. 
Fiske  to  conduct  rehearsals 
in  the  utmost  privacy  since 
another  manager  had  ob- 
tained a  version  of  the  HAMILTON  REVELLE  IN 
same  play  and  was  ready 
and  waiting  to  jump  in 
ahead  of  us  the  instant  he  got  wind  of  the  fact 
we  were  putting  the  play  into  rehearsal.  So  the 
business  manager  made  a  thorough  search 
throughout  the  surrounding  country  and  found 
an  old  secluded  hall  in  Tarrytown.  Then  the 
company  moved  up  and  settled  in  the  town 
temporarily. 

I  had  friends  in  a  summer  home  in  the 
vicinity  and  stopped  with  them,  and  each  morn- 
ing I  journeyed  out  to  the  old  hall  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town  for  rehearsal.  But  after  in- 
numerable trips  to  the  hall  and  two  weeks  of 
rehearsal  the  townspeople  began  to  eye  me  sus- 
piciously. In  the  Inn  where  the  other  members 
of  the  company  were  staying,  curiosity  was  at  a 
boiling  point.  And  it  soon  became  a  matter 
of  general  discussion  in  the  town  and  the  Inn, 
as  to  what  was  going  on  in  the  old  hall. 

Finally  one  night  when  I  was  at  dinner  with 
my  friends,  the  maid  announced  a  representa- 
tive from  the  Town  Council  who  was  calling 
to  see  me.  He  had  been  delegated  by  the 
townspeople  to  make  inquiries  about  the  dark 
and  mysterious  proceedings  in  the  hall ;  and  he 
asked  me  point  blank  what  was  going  on.  I 
was  speechless  for  a  minute  and  at  a  total  loss 
to  manufacture  an  adequate  explanation.  Sud- 
denly, I  recalled  the  English  custom  of  copy- 
righting plays  and  I  told  him  we  were  reading 
plays  for  copyright  purposes.  It  was  utterly 
unintelligible  to  him,  but  he  went  away  satisfied 
and  very  soon  informed  the  town  with  a  superior 
air  that  we  were  absorbed  in  copying  plays. 
One  day  the  following  week  as  I  was  going 
down  the  road  to  the  hall  I  looked  ahead  and 
saw  a  big  yellow  car  coming  toward  me  at  top 
speed.  Instantly  I  recognized  Mrs.  Leslie 
Carter's  machine.  I  had  been  her  leading  man 
for  some  seasons  and  I  knew  that  the  next 
minute  she  would  be  upon  me  demanding  an 
explanation  of  why  I  was  there.  I  looked  hastily 
to  right  and  left,  but  the  road  was  devoid  of 
shelter.  There  was  no  possible  way  of  con- 
cealing myself,  nothing  in  view  but  a  single 
tree  with  sparsely  growing  branches.  In  a  flash 
I  decided  this  was  my  one  means  of  escape. 
I  made  a  dash  for  the  tree  and  climbed  it  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  next  instant  the  yellow 
car  rushed  by,  while  I  perched  unobserved  among 
the  branches  and  watched  it  disappear  in  a  cloud 
of  dust. 
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AMATEUR 
THEATRICALS 

WHAT  IS  BEING  DONE  BY 
AMATEURS  EVERYWHERE 


Photo  Cooley 

/I  LICE  WEAVER,  a  youthful  amateur 
**•  dancer  of  unusual  talent,  as  she  ap- 
peared in  "The  Spring  Song."  with  the 
Bremer  Child  Players  of  Kansas  City,  under 
the  direction  of  Ida  Netia  Bremer.  Miss 
Bremer's  Child  Players  have  aroused  consider- 
able interest  in  the  middle  West,  and  the 
•work  of  little  Miss  Weaver,  who  is  their 
bright  particular  star,  holds  promise  of  big 
things  for  the  future 


MISS  THUSNELDA  E.  THOLEY,  a  social 
favorite  in  Philadelphia,  who  has  taken 
prominent  dancing  parts  in  many  affairs  last 
winter,  and  who  represented  America  in  the 
Ballet  of  Victory  presented  at  the  recent 
Sphinx  Club  Dinner  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
New  York.  The  Ballet  of  Victory  was  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  Albert  W.  Newman,  of  the 
Newman  School  of  Dancing,  Philadelphia 


©Tc.loff 


MRS.     BLANCHE     BANNISTER    ARND. 
local     representative     of     the     Drama 
League   at   Evanston,    III.,    where   she   recently 
directed    with    marked    success,    the    production 
of      "Billeted,"      by      the      Evanston      King's 
Daughters.       Mrs.    Arnd   is    also    directing    the 
dramatic   activities    of    the    Evanston    Women's 
Club,     and     Country     Club,     and     the     Campus 
Players    of    the    Northwestern     University 


©Toloff 


CiCENE   from   "Billeted,"   recently   presented   by    the    Evanston    King's    Daughters,    wi"- 
*3    Lloyd    Barchard    as    "Betty;"    Dr.    A.    V.    Coffman  as  Captain  Peter  Rymill;  Mrs.  Jo* 
as  Penelope  Moon;  Prof.   Robert  H.   Gault  as  Col.   Preedy;  Mr.    Wilbur  Helm  as  the  Vicar;  Mrs.   L. 
5    Spofford    the  Vicar's  Sister;  Mr.   W.  C.  Gilbert,  as   Mr.   Macfarland;   Mrs.   E.    L.    Schoub   as   Rost. 


WITH    this    its    fifth     season,    America's 
Passion    Play,    "Veronica's    Veil,"    ap- 
pears to  have  reached  a  stage  of  per- 
manency  which   warrants   the   assertion   that   its 
home  Auditorium  in  West  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  must 
continue  to  be  a  place  of  annual  pilgrimage  for 
many   years   to   come. 

Beginning  as  a  parochial  representation  this 
Passion  Play  has  gradually  won  its  way  into  the 
hearts  of  the  public,  until  today  it  is  almost  as 
favorably  known  throughout  this  country  as  the 
Oberammergau  spectacle  was  known  throughout 
the  world.  It  was  brought  to  the  front  at  a 
favorable  time  shortly  after  Germany  began  its 
war  on  civilization.  Not  unnaturally  the  famous 
Bavarian  players  rallied  to  the  defense  of  the 
German  Empire  of  which  their  country  was  a 
part,  and  for  the  time  being  thoughts  of  future 
productions  at  Oberammergau  were  forgotten. 

MEANWHILE,  on  the  outside  of  Pitts- 
burgh, the  Reverend  Father  Bernardine, 
C.  P.,  author  of  "Veronica's  Veil" 
then  staged  his  Passion  drama 
as  a  parochial  and  spiritual  enter- 
prise wholly  intended  for  the 
edification  of  those  within  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood.  Father  Con- 
rad, a  brother  priest  of  Father 
Bernardine,  who  saw  this  new  Pas- 
sion Play  was  quick  to  detect  its 
weak  points  and  readily  saw  its 
strongest  features.  On  that  occasion, 
Father  Bernardine  turned  over  to  him  • 
the  manuscript  of  the  play  and  told 
him  to  do  with  it  as  he  saw  fit. 

He  came  back  to  his  humble  parish 
of  St.  Joseph,  in  West  Hoboken, 
and  there  in  the  rectory,  revised  the 
text  of  the  play,  improved  its  gen- 
eral make-up  by  adding  numerous 
scenes  and  devising  new  ones.  This 
much  done,  Father  Conrad  said  to 
himself,  "I  know  I  have  a  Passion 
Play  for  America."  He  gathered 
about  him  a  dozen  or  more  of  ama- 
teur performers  in  his  parish,  as- 
signed them  to  the  principal  parts 
and  rehearsed  these  parts  long  be- 
fore the  larger  work  was  undertaken. 
Gradually  he  filled  every  part,  and 
had  still  more  rehearsals,  until  one 
cast  was  complete  and  ready  to  give 
a  performance. 

rTAHEN  he  called  in  the  architect  of  his  church 
and  told  him  to  get  to  work  immediately  on 
plans  for  a  Passion  Play  auditorium.  The  re- 
sult was,  St.  Joseph's  Auditorium  at  Central 
Avenue  and  Traphagen  Street,  West  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  where  performances  of  this  sacred  spec- 
tacle have  been  given  during  the  past  five  years. 
Although  the  Reverend  Director  had  always 
dreamed  that  his  play  was  to  become  a  permanent 
feature  of  the  spiritual  life  of  America,  he  made 
no  effort  whatever  to  invite  critical  opinion  until 
late  in  1910.  Prior  to  that,  casual  reporters  had 
made  journeys  from  New  York  and  written 
favorable  notices.  Then  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  Lenten  season  in  1916,  Father  Conrad 
invited  the  city  editors  of  New  York  City  to 
send  reporters  to  see  his  production,  and  Father 
Conrad  gladly  acknowledges  that  the  newspaper 
reporters  of  New  York  City  discovered  him  and 
his  production  and  brought  to  the  sacred  spec- 
tacle its  present  fame. 

critics  were  amazed  by  the  earnest  sim- 
plicity of  the  players,  the  precision  with 
which  scene  after  scene  was  enacted — and  went 
away  to  write  of  the  crucifixion  scene  as  "little 
short  of  the  perfection  of  Oberammergau,"  as 
one  of  the  reviewers  put  it. 

The   fourth   season   of  the   Play  opened   under 


V    E     11    O    N     I     C    A       S 
VEIL 


A  PASSION  PLAY  PRESENTED  WITH  RE- 
MARKABLE SUCCESS  BY  AMATEUR  PER- 
FORMER.S  OF  THE  PARISH  OF  ST.  JOSEPH 
AT  HOBOKEN,  NEW  JERSEY.  UNDER  THE 
DIRECTION  OF  THE  REV.  FATHER. 
CONRAD,  C.  P. 


Joseph  Halsch,  a  young  amateur  who  plays  the 
part  of  "Christus"  with  conviction  and  sin- 
cerity in  the  Passion  Play,  "Veronica's  Veil" 

the  auspices  of  a  distinguished  committee  of 
public-spirited  citizens  of  which  Justice  Eugene 
A.  Philbin  was  Chairman  and  Augustin  McNally, 
Secretary.  This  committee  made  it  its  business 
to  promote  the  play  in  every  way  possible.  Public 
information  was  carried  out  in  a  dignified  man- 
ner and  special  performances  were  given  for 
clergymen  of  all  denominations.  During  the 
fourth  season  a  Brooklyn  minister,  who  saw  the 
play  was  so  impressed  that  he  took  it  for  the 
text  of  a  sermon  the  following  Sunday. 

During  the  past  season,  Colonel  Louis  D. 
Conley,  formerly  commander  of  the  "Old  69th" 
Regiment  of  New  York,  was  the  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee,  and  Augustin  McNally, 
Secretary.  It  is  planned  to  have  a  new  chairman 
for  each  season,  the  retiring  head  of  the  com- 
mittee to  have  the  title  of  Past  Chairman. 

'"PHERE  are  100  persons  in  each  cast.  These 
casts  consist  of  men  and  women  carefully 
selected  for  their  piety  as  well  as  for  their 
ability  to  play  the  roles  assigned  them.  The 
Passion  Play  is  given  only  during  the  Lenten 
season.  At  the  beginning  of  the  past  season  the 
New  York  Sun,  in  an  editorial,  hailed  "Veronica's 
Veil"  as  something  the  American  public  could 
take  and  keep  to  itself  for  all  time,  and  Father 
Conrad  has  resolutely  contended  that  there  is 


only  one  appropriate  place  for  America's  Passion 
Play,  and  that  is  its  home  Auditorium  in  West 
Hoboken. 

T  BELIEVE  that  the  reverential  character  of 
this  production,"  said  Father  Conrad,  "pre- 
cludes any  possibility  of  future  performances  in 
great  cities,  and  that  the  public  must  learn  to  make 
the  pilgrimage  annually  to  West  Hoboken  if  it 
wants  to  see  the  Passion  Play." 

The  town  council  of  West  Hoboken,  at  the 
request  of  the  Executive  Committee,  passed  a 
resolution  last  year  proclaiming  West  Hoboken 
as  the  "home  of  America's  Passion  Play."  It 
has  been  favorably  endorsed  by  ecclesiastics  of 
all  denominations,  and  the  general  public,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  feel,  therefore,  that  in 
"Veronica's  Veil"  America  has  a  permanent 
Passion  Play. 

^  HE  play  is  based  on  the  traditional  story 
of  Saint  Veronica,  the  woman  who  com- 
forted Christ  on  the  way  to  Calvary, 
wiped  his  face  with  a  napkin  on 
which,  after  he  had  removed  it, 
was  imprinted  the  face  of  the 
Redeemer.  The  big,  central,  im- 
pressive scene  is  that  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion. Audience  after  audience 
has  been  mystified  by  this  scene. 
Some  spectators  thought  it  was  a 
lifeless  picture  artfully  handled  so 
as  to  give  intense  realistic  effect. 
But  the  fact  is  that  all  of  the  char- 
/$  acters  in  this  scene  are  human 
beings,  and  the  central  figure  hang- 
ing on  the  cross  is  a  youth  of  twenty 
whose  acting  has  left  a  profound 
impression  on  every  spectator. 

There  are  five  acts,  and  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  while  the  story  of 
Veronica  is  unfolded,  the  Passion, 
Death,  and  Resurrection  of  Christ 
are  portrayed  with  all  the  intense- 
ness  of  actors  especially  equipped 
for  the  sacred  drama.  There  is  the 
Trial  before  Pilate,  the  Impression 
of  the  Sacred  Face  on  the  veil  of 
Veronica,  the  Crucifixion,  the  Resur- 
rection, the  establishment  of  Christi- 
anity in  the  Catacombs,  and  the  final 
tableaux  of  the  Martyrs  in  Glory, 
illustrating  the  reward  of  persever- 
ance in  Christian  life. 

CITTING  in  the  humble  rectory  of  the  West 
Hoboken  church,  Father  Conrad  said  a  few 
days  ago : 

"This  Passion  Play  is  a  very  large  part  of 
my  ministry.  The  moment  one  season  ends  I 
am  preparing  for  the  next.  I  know  the  stage 
of  the  Passion  Play  as  well  as  the  pulpit  in  my 
church.  The  dressing  rooms,  the  lights,  the 
scenery,  the  music,  the  tableaux,  yes,  even  the 
text  of  the  play  itself  have  been  re-shaped,  re- 
modeled, gone  over  again  and  again — and  we 
shall  continue  making  improvements,  even  to  the 
exclusion  of  members  of  the  casts,  until  this 
sacred  drama  is  stage-perfect  in  every  detail. 
After  the  first  season  we  could  have  sold  the 
rights,  cleared  the  parish  of  a  very  heavy  debt 
and  started  anew.  But  that  was  never  in  my 
mind.  This  play  will  never  be  sold,  never  pro- 
duced on  a  commercial  stage  for  commercial 
purposes  or  by  professional  actors.  It  cannot 
be  bought  and  it  cannot  be  performed  by  anyone 
without  a  written  permission  signed  by  me. 

"We  have  spent  many  weary  nights  with  the 
Players,  rehearsing  scene  after  scene  with  all 
the  earnestness  of  professionals.  No  mechanical 
detail  has  been  overlooked.  The  costumes  are 
exact  models  of  those  worn  in  the  Oberammergau 
production  and  we  welcome  the  most  searching 
criticism." 
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DRAMATIC      ARTS      AT      THE      UNIVERSITY      OF      CALIFORNIA 

By 


IRENE  AUGUSTA  COFFIN 


THE  Greek  Theatre  at  the  University  of 
California  has  come  to  be  a  potent  factor 
in  linking  the  life  and  interests  of  the 
college  public  with  the  life  and  interests  of  the 
community  at  large.  The  success  of  student  pro- 
ductions no  longer  rests  merely  on  the  approval 
of  a  few  admiring  friends  and  relatives  of  those 
taking  part.  The  capacity  of  the  Greek  Theatre 
invites  a  far  larger  and  more  disinterested  audi- 
ence. Plays  not  frequently  produced  on  the  pro- 
fessional stage  are  favored  by  the  student  actors 
and  a  high  standard  of  artistic  excellence  must 
be  attained  in  order  to  merit  the  patronage  of 
the  general  public  as  well  as  to  cultivate  dramatic 
appreciation  in  the  University.  The  English 
Club  performance  last  spring,  of  Percy  Mackaye's 
"Jeanne  d'  Arc"  was  sure  of  its  appeal  to  popular 
enthusiasm  since  in  the  heroic  Maid  of  Orleans 
is  the  embodiment  of  the  present  undaunted 
spirit  of  France.  Last  year,  too,  the  Mask  and 
Dagger  Society  sought  an  opportunity  for  com- 
munity service,  and  its  members  prepared  a 
repertoire  of  one-act  plays  with  which  they 
toured  the  training  camps  throughout  the  state. 
"  "Op-o'-my-Thumb,"  by  Richard  Pryce ;  "The 
Bear,"  an  amusing  Russian  sketch,  by  Tchekhov 
and  "Unhand  Me,  Drusilla,"  styled  "a  comedy, 
not  written  by  Bernard  Shaw,''  proved  thorough- 
ly entertaining  to  their  widely  varied  audiences. 


'PHE  English  Club  and  the  Mask  and 
Dagger  Society  fulfill  different  dra- 
matic aims  and  purposes.  The  two  or- 
ganizations in  no  wise  conflict  or  overlap. 
The  English  Club  has  been  devoted  to 
the  revival  of  classic  drama  or  the  pres- 
entation of  plays  requiring  elaborate 
spectacular  settings.  With  little  actual 
change  of  scene,  the  Greek  Theatre 
lends  its  dignity  and  splendor  to  pro- 
ductions ranging  wide  in  subject  and 
period.  In  addition  to  "The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,"  "Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,"  "Twelfth  Night"  and  "Henry, 
the  Fifth,"  by  Shakespeare,  the  English 


INTERESTING     BOOKS 

FOR       AMATEURS 

HOW    TO    PRODUCE    CHILDREN'S 
PLAYS. 

COSTUMES    AND     SCENERY     FOR 

AMATEURS. 

Both  by  Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay. 
SHORT    PLAYS    ABOUT    FAMOUS 

AUTHORS. 

By  Maude  Morrison  frank. 
LITTLE  PLAYS  FROM   AMERICAN 

HISTORY  FOR  YOUNG  FOLKS. 

By  Alice  Johnstone   Walker. 
I'.llklOTIC     PAGEANTS     OF     TO- 
DAY.    By  Joseph  Thorp. 
THE    CALL    OF    THE    YOUTH    OF 

AMERICA.    By  Rosamond  Kimball. 
STUDIES  IN  STAGECRAFT. 

By   Clayton   Hamilton. 


Club  has  staged  "The  House  of  Rimmon,"  by 
Henry  Van  Dyke;  "Nero,"  by  Stephen  Phillips; 
"The  Shoemaker's  Holiday,"  by  Thomas  Dekker ; 
"Richelieu,"  by  Bulwer-Lytton ;  "The  Vikings  at 
Helgeland,"  by  Henrick  Ibsen;  "Sherwood,"  by 
Alfred  Noyes  and  "Cssar  and  Cleopatra,"  by 
George  Bernard  Shaw. 

'J'RADITION  assigns  to  the  Mask  and.  Dagger 
Society  those  plays  of  our  modern  drama- 
tists which  need  the  closer  intimacy  of  the 
conventional  indoor  theatre.  .  Here  individual 
ability,  subtlety  of  line  and  clever  pantomime 
count  for  more  than  riotous  mob  scenes,  colorful 
costumes  and  splendid  ensemble  effect.  Embry- 
onic 'stars  may  shine  in  the  leading  roles  of 
"Trelawney  of  the  Wells,"  "Captain  Jinks," 
"Candida,"  "You  Never  Can  Tell,"  "The  For- 
tune Hunter,"  "Leah  Kleschna,"  and  "The 
Schoolmistress." 

JT  may  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  a 
changing  attitude  toward  the  theatre  as  well 
as  a  tribute  to  the  quality  of  their  training 
as  amateurs  that  an  increasing  number  of  Mask 
and  Dagger  members  have  won  recognition  on 
the  professional  stage.  Janice  Meredith  headed 
a  stock  company  in  Chicago  and  later  went 
on  the  road  in  "Peg  o'  My  Heart."  Lurita  Stone 
appeared  in  New  York  in  "The  Masquerader," 


after  a  successful  season  in  the  company  of 
Margaret  Anglin.  Alice  Elliot  recently  appeared 
as  Edith  Goodhue  in  William  H.  Crane's  pro- 
duction of  the  eugenic  comedy,  "The  Very  Idea." 
Minnie  Sisson  and  William  S.  Rainey  filled  stock 
engagements  in  Oakland  and  both  have  been  prom- 
inent in  The  Little  Theatre  performances  of 
the  San  Francisco  Players'  Club.  George  Man- 
ship,  before  enlisting  with  the  Royal  Berkshire 
Artillery,  was  a  member  of  the  Stratford-on- 
Avon  players  in  England.  It  was  the  striking 
success  of  his  Junior  Farce,  "James  Wobberts, 
Freshman,"  that  turned  Richard  Walton  Tully 
from  the  pursuit  of  law  to  playwrighting.  This 
play  is  now  available  for  amateurs  under  the 
title  of  "The  Strenuous  Life."  Its  situations  are 
uproariously  funny. 

director  of  both  English  Club  and  Mask 
and  Dagger  productions,  Garnet  Holme  guided 
the  development  of  dramatic  taste  at  the  Uni- 
versity and  contributed  to  the  students  much 
of  his  own  enthusiasm  for  the  art  of  acting. 
Mr.  Holme  was  formerly  associated  with  Frank 
R.  Benson  at  the  Stratford  Theatre  in  England. 
The  University  authorities,  appreciating  the 
social  and  educational  value  of  student  interest 
in  the  drama,  have  added  their  official  endorse- 
ment in  the  recent  appointment  of  Sam  Hume  as 
Professor  of  Dramatic  Arts.  Professor 
Hume  made  his  initial  bow  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  when,  as  an  under- 
graduate, in  1907,  he  appeared  on  the  stage 
of  the  Greek  Theatre  riding  an  elephant  in 
"The  Little  Clay  Cart,"  by  King  Shudraka. 
Later  Professor  Hume  studied  with 
Granville  Barker  and  Gordon  Craig  in 
England.  He  is  best  known  for  his 
achievements  at  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Playhouse  in  Detroit.  He  returns  with 
enriched  experience  to  expand  and  de- 
velop the  possibilities  of  Community 
Drama  through  the  University  and  its 
dramatic  organizations,  the  English  Club 
and  the  M;isk  and  Dagger  Society. 


KECENT     AMATEUR 
PKODUCTIONS 

BELOIT  COLLEGE,  Beloit,  Wis.: 
An  original  Play — "The  Spirit  of 
France." 

UNIVERSITY       OF       CHICAGO— An 

early    American    Play,    "Fashion." 

DUBUQUE  COLLEGE,  Dubuque,  la.— 
"A  Successful  Calamity." 

AMPHION  CLUB,  Port  Huron,  Mich.— 
"The  Mikado." 

DRAMATIC  CIRCLE,  Church  of  Sacred 
Heart,  Hellenic,  Ky.—"Her  Gloves." 

REGIS  HIGH  SCHOOL,  New  York— 
"Hamlet." 

LAWRENCEVILLE  SCHOOL,  New 
Jersey — Moliere's  "Le  Bourgeois  Gen- 
tilhomme." 


"Prunella"  at  the- University  of  California,  with  William  S. 
Rainey    as    "Pierrot"    and    Ruth    Hammond    as    "Prunella" 


Photos  Lewis-Smith 


For  "Fiammetta"  hair   (see  below)    a  midnight  blue  hat  with 
a  wreathing  feather  to  watch  makes  a  wonderful  background 


Miss  Norman  claims  for  this  cream  velvet  frock, 
with  its  beautiful  lines  and  two  sable  skins  at- 
tached to  the  back,  un  succes  fou  with  the  audi- 
ences who  came  to  see  "The  Crowded  Hour" 
Its  small  train  is  lined  in  absinthe  green  satin 


TYPES- 


Miss  CHRISTINE  NORMAN 
SCANDINAVIAN 

By 
ANNE  ARCHBALD 


SCANDINAVIAN....  hardy  Norseman....  blue  eyes,  blonde 
hair,  those  are  one's  associations  with  the  word,  are  they  not? 
So,  first  of  all,  you  would  expect  Miss  Norman's  coloring  to  be 
fair,  wouldn't  you?  We  will  not  disappoint  you.  It  is.  She  runs 
true  to  type,  with  one  exception  which  we  shall  mention  in  a  minute. 
She  has  the  fair  skin  of  the  Scandinavian,  and  the  blue  eyes — when 
they  aren't  being  grey  or  green — and  the  particular  slender,  tip-tilted 
nose  that  is  also  characteristic  of  the  race,  and  that  is  accompanied 
by  a  very  definite  chiselling  of  the  little  cleft  in  the  upper  lip,  which 
in  turn  is  twinned  by  a  distinct  little  cleft  in  the  chin.  But  Miss 
Norman's  hair  fails  to  live  up  to  its  part.  It  has  come  under  English 
or  Italian  influence,  I  don't  know  which  you'd  call  it.  Anyway  it's 
like  the  lovely  hair  that  one  sees  in  the  Rosetti  pictures.  "Fiammetta" 
hair  someone  calls  it.  Miss  Norman,  who  has  been  playing  this  sea- 
son in  "The  Crowded  Hour,"  has  an  unfailing  taste  in  frocks  and  hats 
for  herself,  having  a  particular  affinity  for  the  latter  which  she  collects 
with  abandon. 
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All  the  rapturous  outpouring  of 
Spring— color,  light,  grace,  charm 
-find  a  perfect  interpretation  in 
the  new 

'     MALLINSON 
SILK  CREATIONS 

Like  the  wonderful  orchestra- 
tion that  accompanies  superb 
singing,  these  silks  form  un- 
usual and  delightful  accom- 
paniments for  your  new  Spring 
gown,  frock,  suit,  skirt  or 
blouse — 

Pussy  Willow  Dew-Kist 

Indestructible  Voile 

Kumsi-Kumsa  Khaki-Kool 

Roshanara  Crepe 

Ruff-a-Nuff 

(All  Trade  Mark  Names) 
Shown  at  all  the  better  stores. 


m  m 

mm 

iv  •  .     ^E- 


H.  R.  MALLINSON  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

"The  Ntiv  Silks  First" 
Madison  Ave.— 31st  Street— New  York 


Anna  Fitziti,  prima  donna, 

wears  a  gown  of 
Mallinson's  Pussy  Willow 
and  Indestructible  Voile 


ALLINSON 


iSONC 

?  Luxe     kJ 
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There  are  so  many  charming  things 
about  this  personal  frock  of  Miss 
Norman's,  the  material,  the  color- 
ing, the  novel  sleeves,  that  you 
must  be  sure  and  not  miss  one  of 
them.  The  frock  is  made  of  double- 
faced  satin,  American  beauty  on 
one  side,  pink  on  the  other,  the 
pink  showing  through  the  folds  in 
certain  lights.  The  girdle  is  of 
American  beauty  and  heliotrope 
taffeta,  and  the  cream  lace  sleeves 
speak  for  themselves.  Miss  Nor- 
man's hat  is  of  black  satin  with  a 
black  lace  edging  laid  around  the 
brim 


Madame  Toto,  French  couturiere— 
formerly  of  Paris,  now  of  New 
York — who  makes  clothes  that  are 
"different,"  is  the  creator  of  tkis 
day  frock  for  Miss  Norman — a 
heavy  blue  tricotine  dropped  tunic- 
fashion  over  a  narrow  blue  satin 
skirt.  The  two  sides  of  the  tunic, 
as  an  old  comic  opera  song  has  it, 
are  "opposite,  and  not  a  bit  like 
each  and  one  another."  Side  right 
is  shirred  under  the  arm  at  a  high 
waist  Ifoie  ;  while  side  left  hangs 
free.  A  fine  line  of  small  red  beads 
runs  around  the  neck,  the  sleeves, 
and  the  bottom  of  the  tunic 


Miss  Norman's  individual  coat  of 
mole  with  large  collar  that  is  put 
on  slightly  full  about  the  neck,  end- 
ing in  long  mole  streamers!  Mr. 
Bntguicre,  u-ho  posed  Miss  Norman, 
very  much  approved  of  the  ensemble 
made  by  the  coat  and  its  relieving 
"spots"  of  fluffy  Yo-San,  white 
gloves,  and  tan  spats  over  brown 
hid  pumps.  The  latter,  Incidentally, 
are  of  that  lovely  soft  "F.  B.  &  C." 
glased  kid,  and  are  what  Stern's 
call  their  spat  pumps,  especially 
adapted  for  wear  with  pumps 


I'iioto  Francis  Bmguiere 
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WOOLTEX 

Tailor-made 
3315 


Springlike  in  every  graceful  line  it 
this  Misses'"  cape  of  French  serge. 
The  taffeta  collar  fastens  'with  one 
button.  $25.00 


"WOOLTEX" 

Tailor-made          ; 
2635 


Utility  is  the  ivatchivord  of  this 
mixed  gray  merino  ttvill  coat  lined 
'with  printed  tussah.  Four  patch 
pockets #39.50 


"WOOLTEX" 

Tailor-made 

2690 


STYLE-FABRIC-TAILORING-^//  Three 


1  HE  simpler  a  woman's  tastes  and  the  surer  her  feeling  for  quality — the  more  cer- 
tain she  will  be  in  selecting  a  tailored  Coat  or  Suit.  The  Tailor-Made  is  nothing  if  it  is 
not  simple — thoroughbred.  The  lines  clean ;  collar,  shoulders,  sleeves  right  to  the  last 
shade  of  distinction;  fine  fabrics  and  exquisite  tailoring,  which  mean  enduring  style. 

Here  are  some,  of,  the  " WOOLTEX"  Tailor-Made  Coats  for  Spring  which  may 
well  have  your  attention. 

A  leading  fashion  merchant  of  your  community  has  them  on  display — examples 
of  beautiful  and  enduring  styles  at  moderate  prices. 

Illustrating  too,  that  the  " WOOLTEX"  Label  is  indeed  the  mark  of  "that  well- 
dressed  look." 

THE  H.   BLACK  COMPANY,     New   York,    Cleveland,    Paris 


Cape  Coat  'with  pockets  set  direct- 
ly beloiu  fror.t  opening.  The  back 
yoke  effect  has  a  roiu  cf  silk  stitch- 


Your  "WOOLTEX"  Merchant  <u:ill 
furnish  you  <witli  a  copy  of  "THE 
TAILORED  WOMAN,"  that  helpful 
little  style  magazine. 

If  you  have  any  difficulty,  write  to  us 
giving  us  the  name  cj your favorite  store. 

IFe  ivill  mate  it  possible  for  you  to  see 
these  Tai.'or-Madcs  and  vaill  send  you 
•'THE  TAILORFD  WOMAN"  direct. 


THE  FURS  THAT  BLOOM  IN  THE   SPRING 


An  aristocratic  ermine 
stole    from    Rtvillon, 
to  wear  over  summer 
frocks,  white   and 
cool-looking  as  the 
driven  snow 


.       By 

ANGELINA 


HE  big  fur  houses  are  "now  showing"  their  spring  and  summer 
models.  I  suppose  I  don't  have  to  remind  anyone  that  there 
is  no  longer  a  closed  season  for  furs.  I  doubt  if  there  ever 

will  be.     At   least  during  our  lifetime,  now   that  we  are  acclimated   to 

the  idea  of  their  all-the-year-round  use. 

Balch,  Price  telephoned  me  one  afternoon  to  come  over  and  be 
among  the  first  to  see  their  Spring  handicraft.  So  I  took  the  occasion 
to  make  character  at  home  by  having  early  breakfast  with  Father, 
riding  down-town  with  him  in  the  car,  and  then  being  taken  on  to 
Brooklyn.  If  you  have  followed  these  columns  I  don't  need  to  tell 
you  what  an  entertaining  hour  was  in  store  for  me  once  I  got  there. 

The  first  thing  I  realized  about  the  summer  furs  was  that  this 
year  they  have  been  much  more  adapted  to  their  uses.  Where  they 
aren't  combined  with  some  thin  material,  they  have  been  abbreviated 
into  small  collars  or  light  stoles,  giving  just  sufficient  warmth  to  make 
them  rational,  and  not  superfluous.  Balch,  Price  showed  me  some  of 
those  fluffy  little  coatees  made  of  the  thin  materials  trimmed  with  fur, 
that  are  really  the  newest  note  in  summer  furs.  They  will  have  a 
great  success,  we  prophesy.  A  charming  model  was  of  taupe  "indestruct- 
ible voile"  laid  over  blue  and  gold  "will  o'  the  wisp,"  the  two  gathered 
into  wide  flat  bands  of  mole  top  and  bottom,  wide  baggy  sleeves,  mole- 
cuffed,  emerging  as  by-products  of  the  manipulation.  If  you  prefer, 
you  may  have  this  same  type  of  model  made  longer,  quite  to  the  hem 
of  your  skirt. 

A.  E.  Jaeckel  and  Co.  are  featuring  one  of  these  long  models  in  a 
tricolette  material  that  is  plaided  with  fine  openwork  lines  into  small 
squares.  Their  original  model — a  sketch  of  which  is  shown  on  the 
following  page — is  in  a  vivid  shade  of  old  blue  combined  with  narrow 
rows  of  squirrel.  But  it  can  be  made  up  in  any  combination  of 


One  of  the  light-in-weight  col- 
lars that  are  to  be  a  pert  of  the 
smart  regalia  in  summer  furs, 
and  which  Batch,  Price,  its 
originators.  have  named  the 
"aeroplane"  collar.  In  the  hand, 
as  a  simple  strip  of  mole  with 
two  mole  buttons,  it  reveals 
none  of  its  ingenious  versatil- 
ity. But  when  worn  it  may 
point  its  wings  in  three  differ- 
ent ways — and  one  more,  not 
shown,  with  the  wing  straight 
down  the  back 


Photo  Abbe 


Miss  Ivy  Sawyer,  who  has  been  one  of  the  "principal  girls"  in  the  winter's  run  of 
"Oh,  My  Dear"  at  the  Princess,  wears  off  the  stage  this  charming  frock  of  blue  and 
beige  patterned  "indestructible  voile."  The  fan  is  an  old  favorite,  Miss  Sawyer  says. 
So  if  any  of  you  are  superstitious  cfoout  peacock  feathers,  Miss  Sawyer's  great  suc- 
cess in  frocks,  in  her  stage  career,  and  in  having  acquired  the  engaging  Joseph  Santley 
for  a  husband,  ought  to  cure  you  on  the  spot 
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Z)ress  Sfiields 


Its  Lovefy — This  Dainty  Kleinert 
The  Gem — Flesh-colored,  Silk-lined 


T    INED  with   the   softest,  prettiest  silk  is  this  exquisite 
new  shield — cotton  covered  to  make  it  absorbent. 

You'll  want  it  for  all  your  finest  frocks— ask  for  it  at  any 
good  shop. 

Of  course,  it  washes  perfectly,  and  gives  good  service,  like 
all  Kleinert  Shields. 

I.  B.  KLEINERT  RUBBER  CO. 

719-727  Broadway,  New  York       Canadian  Office:  84  Wellington  St. ,  West,  Toronto 

Maters  of  Dress  Shields,  Rubber  Sheeting.  Bathing  Caps,  llaby  Pants,  etc. 


% 


With  the 


Guarantee 


RAALTE 


SILK  UNDERWEAR 


\ 


"Some  day  may 
I  have  some,  too  ? 


55 


Van  Raalte  "Niagara  Maid"  Silk  Underwear 
appeals  irresistibly  to  lovers  of  dainty  garments. 
The  styles  are  becoming,  the  trimmings  excep- 
tionally pretty  and  the  glove-silk  fabric  a  marvel 
of  luxurious  texture. 

All  Van  Raalte  garments  fit  perfectly  and  launder 
again  and  again  without  losing  any  of  their 
freshness — even  the  delicate  pink  never  needs 
renewing. 

Guard  against  disappointment  when  you  make 
your  purchase — insist  on  seeing  the  name 
Van  Raalte  "Niagara  Maid." 

NIAGARA  SILK  MILLS,  5th  Ave.  at  16th  St.,  N.  Y.  C 

Makers  of  Van  Raalie   Veils,  Silk  Nets,  Silk  Gloves  and  Silk  Hosiery 


THE  FURS  THAT  BLOOM  IN  THE  SPRING 

(Continued  from  page  312) 


This  model  from  A.  E.  Jaeckel  &  Co.,  of  blue 

tricolette  plaided  with  fine  openwork  lines  and 

trimmed   with   rows   of  squirrel,   is    the   latest 

word    in    summer    furs 


materials  and  fur  that  you  wish.    A  soft  duvetyn  wrap  of  this  character 
for  motoring,  or  yachting,  would  be  ideal. 

At  Revillon's  I  saw  the  foregoing  distinguished  ermine  stole,  to  be 
worn  over  light  afternoon  or  evening  frocks.  With  its  pure  white  fur, 
its  lining  of  white  georgette  over  white  satin,  and  fringe  of  small  tails, 
it  presents  an  aspect  delightfully  cool  and  aristocratic,  and  at  the  same 
time  almost  dainty, — if  one  can  apply  that  word  to  furs. 

All  these  fur  houses,  Revillon,  A.  E.  Jaeckel  &  Co.,  Balch,  Price  are 
unanimous  in  asserting  the  extraordinary  revival  and  popularity  of  the 
little  one-skin  neck  furs  in  sables,  minks,  fishers  and  stone  martens. 
They  say  they  can't  turn  them  out  fast  enough.  The  Parisians  started 
this  fashion,  wearing  such  one-skin  pieces  for  both  day  and  evening, 
and  American  women  have  fallen  for  the  idea  with  enthusiasm.  As 
it  is  pointed  out,  since  your  piece  is  small  you  can  have  one  of  the 
more  expensive  furs  for  the  same  price  that  you  paid  for  your  last 
year's  large  fox  skin.  I  shall  early-breakfast  with  Father  several  times 
this  month,  and  try  to  cajole  a  neck-skin  out  of  him.  Fisher  will  be 
my  choice,  if  I'm  successful.  I  prefer  it  to  sable,  there's  such  a  richness 
of  coloring  to  the  fur,  and  it  wears  even  better. 

And  to  go  with  my  fisher  skin  I  must  have  one  of  the  new  "Picadilly" 
mesh  bags.  If  I  can  get  Father  to  stand  for  that  I  shall  choose  a  real 
gold  mesh.  But  if  I'm  obliged  to  foot  the  bill,  I  shall  let  myself  off 
easy,  and  buy  one  of  washed  gold,  or  silver.  What  makes  the  "Picadilly" 
different  from  other  gold  and  silver  mesh  bags  is  the  little  vanity  box 
that  is  concealed  in  the  frame,  and  that  opens  with  a  spring.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  having  inconveniently  to  fish  down  into  one's  bag,  hunt 
first  for  one's  powder  box,  and  then  for  one's  mirror,  bring  them  out, 
lay  down  one's  bag  somewhere  while  one  powders — with  the  chance 
of  mw-laying  it — you  simply  hold  up  your  "Picadilly,"  snap  open  the 
vanity  box,  and  the  powdering  is  accomplished  inconspicuously  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  with  ease  and  despatch. 


' 
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A  distinctive  ribbon  brings 
to  the  fore  all  the  beauties 
of  a  dress  creation.  The 
illustrated  frock  trimmed 
with  the  popular 

"J.  C." 
SATIN  DE  LUXE 

and 
LADY  FAIR  RIBBONS 


makes  M  a  j  o  r  i  e 
Rambeau  as  irre- 
sistible and  charm- 
ing as  her  inimitable 
acting. 

"J.  C  Ribbons  are  unusual  in  variety, 
distinctive  in  pattern  and  impressive 
in  quality.  Buy  them  by  name 

LADY  FAIR 

A  new- double-faced  satin  rib- 

hon.    There  isonlyoneKenn- 

ine  Lady  Pair  Ribbon-"  I. C" 

LADY    HAIR.     Be   sure    the 

name  appears  on  even-  holt 

you  l>i:y. 
SATIN  DE  I.VXE 

Best  satin  and  taffeta  ribb,.n. 
VIOLET 

Ideal  lingerie  ribbon  in  pink. 

blue  and  white. 


TROUSSEAU 

Rosebud    and   pi.k; 
t'erie  ribbon. 

SANKANAC 

Popularly  priced  sat 
feta  ribbon. 

DEMOCRACY 

A  grosgrain  ribbon 
people." 


Majjorie  Rambeau,  fa- 
mous stage  star  wearing 
Orange  frock  trimmed  with 
"J.  C."  Lady  Fair  and 
Satin  De  Luxe  Ribbons. 


XenJ  I0c.fo,  RIBBONOLOGY-a  book 
of  instructions  en  holy  to  mcke  numerous, 
usefulriblon  novelties. 


White  Washable  Kid 

Dominates  for  Summer  Footwear 

Recommended  and  endorsed  by  the  Style  Committee 
'  F.B.&C."  White  Washable  Glazed  Kid  "No.  81"  is 
the  choice  of  well-dressed  women  for  the  smartest 
Summer  Footwear.  Without  exception  those  who 
can  afford  to  follow  the  dictates  of  fashion  will  wear 
shoes  of  this  high-class  leather.  Besides  being  ultra- 
fashionable  it  is  the  only  leather  which  "Fit*  on  the 
Foot  like  a  Glove  on  the  Hand"  and  requi.es  no 
mussy  dressing. 

Other  smart  shoes  for  the  present  season  are  made  of  "F.  B.&C." 
Kid  Color  No.  24  and  "F.  B.  &  C."  Kid  Color  No.  88. 

NOTE — The  scarcity  continues  of  imported  Kid  Skins,  out  of 
which  "F.  B.  &  C."  Kid  is  made.  Prices  are  rising.  Immediate 
buying  is  strongly  advised. 


Look  for  either  of  these  trade    yin 
marks  stamped  inside  the  shoes   ^>" 


you  buy.  They  are  your  guide 
and  assurance  in  the  correct 
selection  of  footwear  and  "The 
Best  There  Is"  in  leather.  Res;,  u.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Fashion  Publicity  Company 

of  New  York 


stinct  five 
New 


if>Bel--'6 

r          CT"ll  1W1  STO& 


Avenue 


AUTHENTIC  APPAREL 

Jor  CITY  AND  COUNTRYSIDE 
-£ 

Qownsjor  me  Oiiue- 
o'ciock.  9ea  andSodaiOunctions; 
Slick  tftjobesjor  Boudoir  and 
Ontiwate^ear,-  <SeemLj  Orocks 
forfforck  and  iSeac/i?  Spruce 
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BOX 


TURN    out   the   contents   of   any    feminine   hand-bag,    picked   up   at 
random,  and  dollars  to  doughnuts,  you  will  find  among  the  various 
articles  at  least  one  of  those   engaging  small,   round   boxes  con- 
taining compact  powder,  and  bearing  the  label  "La  Dorine."     Eight  out 
of  ten  women  offer  the  little  box  to  you  on  request  for  powder.     Eight 
out  of  ten  women  fish  it  from  their  purses  in  front  of  a  mirror.     And 
wise  virgins  are  these  eight  per  cent!     This  "Vanity  Box"  is  written  for 
that  benighted  other  two  per  cent,  that  know  not  Mademoiselle  "Dorine." 
Or  for  the  eight  per  cent,  who,  perhaps,  have  not  yet  realized  all  the 
possibilities  of  beautifying  that  the  "Dorine"  compact  powders  offer. 


immense  convenience  of  the  little  "Dorine"  powder  boxes  lure* 
in  the  first  place.  Their  small  size,  so  "slippable"  for  carrying  round 
in  bags,  the  fact  that  the  powder  in  them  is  compact  and  therefore  can- 
not shake  over  the  front  of  one's  dress  when  applied,  as  loose  powder 
does.  But  more  important  than  that  even,  is  the  range  of  shades  that 
"La  Dorine"  comes  in,  a  full  palette. 

There  is  blanche,  a  cream  white  for  the  very  whitest  skins,  that 
camellia  skin  seen  frequently  on  certain  types  of  Irish  women,  and — 
curiously  enough— on  certain  Oriental  types,  too.  There  is  rosee,  a  pink 
tone  for  the  English  roses-and-cream  type  of  beauty.  There  is  rachel, 
for  olive  and  sallow  skins.  And  there  is  naturelle,  for  all  the  skins  that 
do  not  fall  into  these  three  categories. 


T  N  addition  to  these  tones  there  are  the  more  deeply  tinted  powders, 
or  rouges — you  can  salve  your  conscience  with  the  former  expression, 
if  you  do  not  like  the  thought  of  rouge — that  are  intended  to  go  with 
them  and  give  the  color  harmonies  to  the  picture  of  your  face.  Powder 
should  never  be  applied  all  over  the  face  without  this  after  toning-down, 
this  deepening  of  the  color  of  the  skin  at  certain  places,  as  nature  does 
it, — the  cheeks,  the  chin,  the  lobes  of  the  ears.  A  French  woman,  you 
know,  always  adds  a  final  dab  of  rouge  to  her  chin  and  ears. 

These  rouges,  or  deeper  tinted  powders,  come  in  the  same  compact 
form  and  box  as  the  others.  There  is  a  rose  de  blanche  for  pale  blondes. 
A  framboise  that  gives  rather  a  bright  color.  Rouge  blondore,  a  rery 
interesting  rouge  made  for  gold  blondes, — a  kind  of  salmon,  or  brickish 
pink.  A  brown  rouge  called  olivette,  for  the  olive  and  dark-skinned 
woman.  And  a  brunette  rouge  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  latter) 
that  can  be  used  by  almost  everyone.  Be  sure  when  you  are  choosing 
your  rouges  to  test  the  different  shades  and  get  the  one  that  is  right  for 
your  complexion.  No  matter  what  it  may  be,  you  can  take  any  two  of  these 
"Dorine"  powders  and  get  a  natural,  beautiful  effect  that  doesn't  look 
in  the  least  made  up.  Anybody  from  an  ashe  blonde  to  the  darkest 
brunette  may  use  them. 


bit  apart  from  these  in  classification  is  the  "Dorine"  helio- 
trope tinted  powder,  of  which  you  have  doubtless  already  heard,  and 
which  has  a  special  purpose  of  its  own.  That  is,  it  is  intended  for  use 
in  the  evening  to  give  life  to  sallow  skins,  or  an  enhancing  pallor  to  an 
already  fair,  pale  skin.  It  is  also  excellent  for  women  a  little  middle- 
aged,  if  anyone  nowadays  may  be  so  called....  And  further  still,  to 
prove  that  the  "Dorine"  people  have  thought  of  everything,  they  make  a 
liquid  rouge  that  will  not  rub  off,  vinaigre  de  rouge,  for  wear  in  bathing, 
or  in  cases  where  the  skin  is  likely  to  get  moist. 
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MISS    PEGGY    O'NEIL 


L 


MY  vanity  box  always  contains  others  the  dainty  refinement  and  ex- 
tiny  plaques  of  La  Dorine  and  quisite  quality  of  Dorin's  Compactes 
Dorin's  Rouge  Brunette.  for  use  in  traveling,  at  home  and  in 

Women  of  the  stage  who  must  use  society, 
make-up  freely  in  professional  work, 
appreciate  perhaps  better  than  any 


H 


imported.  Qompacl  Powder  from  Qarls 


For  your  protection:  Dorin's 
Preparations  are  sold  only  in 
containers  marked  "DORIN.  PARK" 


F.    R.    ARNOLD    &    CO.        ::         Importers        ::        5    WEST    22ND     STREET,    NEW    YORK 


Chosen  for  Tone 


is  the  phonograph  with  the 
wonderful,  pure,  natural  tone 
that  you've  dreamed  of,  but  never 
imagined  actually  existed. 

Sonera's  perfection  is  most  strik- 
ingly illustrated  by  comparison. 
The  more  instruments  you  hear  the 
more  thoroughly  convinced  you  will 
be  that  there  is  no  phonograph 
that  equals  the  Sonora  ! 

Send  for  Art  Model  Catalog  No.  19 

Gothic  Jacobean  Chippendale 

Louis  XV  Adam  William  and  Mary 

Louis  XVI  Colonial  Duncan  Phyfe 

Chinese  Chippendale 

A  complete  line  of  standard  upright 
and    period    styles   is  now    available. 

Prices  $50  to  $1000 

Company  3f|nc. 


£>onora 


GEORGE  E.  BRIGHTSON,  President 


NEW  YORK  DEMONSTRATION  SALONS: 
Fifth  Ave.  at  53rd  St.  279  Broadway  50  Broadway  (standard  Arcade) 

TORONTO  :  Ryrie  Building 
Dealers  Everywhere 

The    Highest    Class    Talking   Machine   in    the    World 


AMATEUR     THEATRICALS 

AT  THE 

UNIVERSITY    OF    VIRGINIA 


T 


IV.  White  Howard,  author  and 
producer  of  "Oh,  Susie  Behave" 
at  the  University  of  Virginia 


University  of  Virginia 
Theatrical  Club  made  a  wide 
departure  this  year  from  the 
ordinary  run  of  college  productions. 
A  musical  revue,  modeled  after  the 
Winter  Garden  "Passing  Shows"  be- 
ing produced  in  true  Winter  Garden 
style,  with  a  Cast  composed  entirely 
of  men.  The  revue  contained  im- 
pressions and  burlesques  of  current 
New  York  productions,  such  as  "The 
Tailor-Made  Man,"  "Eyes  of  Youth," 
and  others  of  like  nature.  The  pro- 
duction was  in  two  acts  and  eighteen 
scenes  and  contained  twenty  musical 
numbers.  True  to  type  there  was  a 
chorus  of  thirty  that  paraded  the 
runway  in  the  most  approved  style, 
the  principals  numbered  fourteen, 
an  orchestra  of  twelve  and  a  stage 
manager  with  five  assistants  ran  the 
back  stage  part  of  the  performance. 
And  what  makes  this  accomplish- 
ment all  the  more  remarkable  is  the 
fact  that  not  any  member  of  the  cast 
had  ever  appeared  professionally,  the 

entire  production  being  managed^  produced  and  backed  by  the  students  of 

the  University. 


'"THE  premiere  was  given  in  December  under  the  name  of  "Take  It  From 
Me,"  but  seeing  the  announcement  that  William  Moore  Patch  was  about 
to  produce  a  show  under  this  name,  the  revue  was  henceforth  called  "Oh, 
Susie  Behave"  to  avoid  confusion.  "Oh,  Susie  Behave"  scored  such  an 
emphatic  hit  at  her  debut  that  it  was  decided  to  take  the  production  on  tour. 
So  a  route  was  laid  out  and  "Susie"  started  her  career  on  the  road.  Per- 
formances were  given  to  large  audiences  in  every  city  of  any  size  in  Virginia 
and  flattering  press  reports  were  received  everywhere.  The  season  closed 
at  Baltimore  on  February  22d,  although  an  offer  for  its  New  York  appear- 
ance was  made  to  the  manager.  This,  however,  was  deemed  impracticable. 


QH,  SUSIE  BEHAVE"  was  written  and  staged  by  W.  White  Howard,  a 
student  at  the  university.  Mr.  Howard,  although  only  twenty,  has 
staged  some  dozen  productions,  including  five  musical  revues,  plays  by 
Dunsany  and  others.  It  is  due  to  his  untiring  efforts  and  personal  ability 
that  the  production  of  "Oh,  Susie  Behave"  was  such  a  success. 

Numerous  personal  hits  were 
scored  by  the  performers  in  the  play, 
but  the  consensus  of  opinion  would 
seem  to  select  for  particular  praise 
Starke  Patteson  of  Memphis  and 
Charles  Dickinson  of  Richmond. 
The  series  of  dances  given  by  these 
performers  were  received  with  great 
acclaim  everywhere. 

"Oh,  Susie,  Behave"  's  career  is 
over,  but  the  fame  that  she  has 
won  will  stir  the  Theatrical  Club 
to  even  greater  efforts.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  organization  have  done 
the  biggest  thing  of  this  kind  ever 
seen  in  the  South,  and  the  fact  that 
it  was  a  real  success,  in  spite  of 
many  obstacles,  speaks  well  for  the 
performers  and  gives  a  reputation 
to  the  .University  of  Virginia  of 
which  it  may  well  be  proud. 

We  shall  await  next  year's  per- 
formance  of  the  Theatrical  Club 
with  interest  and  hope  that  perhaps 
by  that  time,  it  may  penetrate  as  far 
as  New  York. 


Untotrsity  of  Virginia, 
imfersonotion   of   Ann 


n  hii  clevtr 
Pennington 
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C,  I    /OU  don't  realize  just  how  much  four  inches 
/   I    can  be  until  you  have  them  on  the  end  of 
\^j    a  Vanity  Fair  Silk  under-vest!     There's 
/     all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  a 
*~^       short,  uncomfortable  vest  and  the  Vanity 
Fair  which  gives  you  an  unbroken  silken  line 
from  corset  end  to  stocking  top. 

Then  you  have  those  wonderful  shoulder 
straps—  honest-to-goodness  hemstitched  straps 
of  real  Vanity  Fair  glove  silk  that  are  "non- 
skid." 


Every  Vanity  Fair  undie  has  a  special  feature 
all  its  own!  There's  the  "sure-lap"  union,  the 
double-back  knicker,  the  pettibocker  and  the 
step-in  envelope. 

And  WAIT  —  until  you  see  the  new  Vanity 
Fair  surprise!  It's  ever  so  different  and  as 
startling  as  anything  Vanity  Fair  has  ever  done. 


^anity^c 

«-/       / 


0 


amiy  raw 

«-/  / 

UMDWWEAK 


Silk  Mills,  READING,  PA.  \ 


Sure-lap  Union 
No.  34822 


Makers  of  Vanity  Fair  "Silk  Underwear  and  Silk  Glo-vei 
New  York  Boston  Chicago  San  Francisco 


Double-Back 
Knicker 
No.  2410 


<3?elgram 

^r 


fjiicger 

ncaise 


for  Gvery  Occasion 


I  Satin  is  equally  in  Fashion's 
I  favor.  Satin  Francaise,  as 
always,  is  the  best  liked 

and  most  widely  sold  dress  satin. 

It  looks,  feels  and  wears  like  no 

other  satin  made. 

Most  good  stores  sell  Satin  Francaise. 
Write  us  for  the  name  of  the  store 
nearest  you  if  you  cannot  get  it  easily 


YANRAALTE 


Double-tipped  SILK  GLOVES 


'  That  Final  Touch — 

the  last,  perfection- giving  grace 
that  completes  my  costume  is  al- 
ways Van  Raalte  "Niagara  Maid" 
Silk  Gloves. 

"I  can  choose  smart  new  styles  in 
all  colors,  with  a  wonderful  fabric 
of  pure  silk  to  add  the  charm  of 
durability  to  that  of  dainty  be- 
comingness.  Then,  too,  they're 
double  tipped  for  double  wear — a 
guarantee  in  every  pair."  For  sale 
at  all  good  stores. 

NIAGARA  SILK  MILLS 
5th  Avenue  at  16th  Street,   N.  Y.  C. 

Maim  if  fan    RaalU   full.    Sill    fndirwtar  and  Sill  Hatitn 


Community  Playhouse  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
War  Camp  Community  Service.     The  plays  are  produced  with  local  amateurs 
in  the  minor  roles,  assisted  by  Lionel  Glenister  and  Elsie  Riser,   two  profes- 
sionals, who  have  given  unstintingly  of  their  time  and  talents 

AMATEUR       THEATRICALS 

COMMUNITY      PLAYHOUSE 
AT      NEWPORT 

By 

LILLIE  G.  CURRIN 


NEWPORT,  RHODE 
ISLAND,  during  the  months 
of  the  war,  has  become  a 
great  naval  base.  Thousands  of  men 
have  been  stationed  here,  and  the 
question  of  their  amusement  has 
been  a  most  important  one.  Like 
many  other  small  cities,  Newport  is 
no  longer  a  "one  night  stand." 
There  was  a  time  when  Ethel  Barry- 
more  appeared  here  "in  person,"  but 
those  were  in  the  happy  days  long 
since  past.  Now  our  hearts  leap 
when  we  see  her  name  in  a  local 
paper,  only  to  sink  again  when  we 
find  she  is  to  appear  as  "a  queen 
of  the  silver  sheet,"  as  the  motion 
picture  magazines  so  poetically  put 
it.  There  are  two  combination 
houses — but  no  place  for  the  legiti- 
mate drama,  exclusively;  therefore, 
the  decision  of  the  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service,  made  this  winter, 
to  turn  its  theatre  over  to  a  com- 
mittee for  the  production  of  well- 
known  plays,  was  greeted  with 
pleasure  by  the  lovers  of  the  drama. 

'P'HE  Community  Playhouse  is 
under  the  management  of  the 
War  Camp  Community  Service,  of 
which  Mrs.  Ellen  French  Vanderbilt 
is  Vice-Chairman.  The  plays  are 
acted  by  local  amateurs,  assisted  by 
two  professionals,  Lionel  Glenister 
and  Elsie  Rizer,  who  are  giving  end- 
less time  and  untiring  energy  to 
make  the  local  productions  success- 
ful. 

HP  HE   amateurs   have  entered  with 

zest    into    the    cause,    and    the 

social    colony,    the    permanent    resi- 


dents, the  Army  and  Navy  and  the 
members  of  the  various  war  activi- 
ties stationed  here,  are  well  repre- 
sented in  the  different  casts. 

The  season  is  for  ten  weeks,  with 
a  new  play  produced  each  week  for 
three  evening  performances  and  a 
matinee.  The  amateurs  are  first 
rehearsed  alone,  and  when  they  are 
letter  perfect,  they  begin  their  work 
with  the  professionals.  Then  the 
stage  business,  gestures,  emphasis, 
correct  entrances  and  exits,  are 
very  carefully  rehearsed,  and  with 
few  exceptions,  a  new  cast  of  ama- 
teurs appears  each  week,  so  that 
they  are  not  over-worked. 

J  T  has  been  a  notable  fact  that  the 
amateurs  have  done  exceedingly 
well,  and  it  has  been  forcibly  im- 
pressed upon  our  audiences,  that 
having  the  dramatic  instinct,  a  well- 
educated  person  under  skilled  train- 
ing, can  give  to  a  minor  role  the 
careful  delineation  demanded  of  a 
professional.  Some  of  our  most 
successful  actors,  to  start  with,  had 
only  the  dramatic  instinct,  and, 
through  force  of  circumstances,  had 
not  the  trained  mind  which  is  the 
result  of  education;  the  mental 
training  had  to  come  much  later  in 
their  careers.  Our  amateurs  are 
well-educated,  keen  to  grasp  the 
dramatic  situation,  and  have  a  real 
love  for  the  work. 

If  the  Community  Playhouse  does 
nothing  more  than  train  our  young 
people  to  appreciate  the  spoken 
drama,  and  make  our  small  com- 
munities realize  that  its  local  talent 
is  worthy  of  consideration,  it  shall 
not  have  been  tried  in  vain. 
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^RIS  SHOP  OF  AMERICA 


VEDDING  VEILS 

VEDDING  Go^ 
BRIDESMAIDS  FROCK 
TRAVEL  SUITS 

COUNTRY  CLOTHES 
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BLOU  SES  AND  ACCESSORIES 


WASHINGTON 
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"The     Pleasures    of  Life 

~~ 


Yachting 


WE  must  have  good  health  if  we  would  enjoy  The  Pleasures 
of  Life  to  the  highest  degree — and  good  health  depends 
largely   on   good   teeth.     Dr.    Sheffield's   Creme   Dentifrice   has 
been  an  aid  to  sound,  healthy  teeth  since  1850. 

Today  it  is  the  result  of  sixty-nine  years  of  experience  and  ever 
increasing  success  in  the  manufacture  of  dental  paste.  Through 
the  use  of  only  the  purest  and  best  ingredients  and  by  constant 
study  of  the  latest  theories  as  practised  in  modern  dentistry,  a 
more  perfect  blending  of  skill  and  science  in  dental  paste  is 
not  obtainable.  A  better  product  is  not  possible  at  any  price. 

Dr.  Sheffield's  Creme  Dentifrice  has  a  pleasant,  soothing  effect 
on  the  gums,  distributes  itself  thoroughly  and  assures  clean, 
white,  healthy  teeth.  It  is  a  delicious  and  efficient  tooth  paste 
that  makes  constant  daily  care  of  the  teeth  not 
only  a  beneficial  habit  but  a  pleasure  as  well. 

Sold  in  lOc  and  25c  tubes.    Ask   your   druggist   for 

DR-SHEFFIELD'S 

NTIFRICE 

1850^-7 


Fur 
Storage 


At  Moderate  Prices 


Orders  are  now  being  accepted  for 
Alterations  and  Repairs 

At  Special  Prices 


C,  6,  Gunther's  Sons 

Furriers  exclusively  for  ninety-nine  years 

391  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

Telephone  5860  Murray  Hill 


7/4?  Famous  French 
Depilatory  Powder 


Dame  Fashion  Says:  "Sheer  fabrics,  for  blouses,  afternoon  and 
evening  gowns."  No  smart  woman  can  afford  not  to  remove  the 
hair  from  her  arms,  and  arm-pits.  Fashion  and  modesty  demand  this 
of  her.  X-Bazin,  mixed  with  water,  dissolves  any  superfluous  hair  in 
five  minutes  just  as  soap  removes  dust  from  the  skin,  leaving  it  smooth 
and  white  and  soft. 

50c  anJ$\  00  at  all  Jrug  and  department  stores  or  we  nil!  mall 
direct  on  receipt  of  price,  in  U.S.A.     75c.  ami  $1.50  elxwhere. 

HALL  &  RUCKEL,  Inc.,       224  Washington  Street,  New  York  City 
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or 

sheen 
and 
softness  I 


Shampooing    regularly 
with  PACKER'S  TAR  SOAP 
protects  the  health  of 
the  scalp  and  brings  out  | 
the  beauty  of  the  hair.   = 


PACKER'S   TAR  SOAP    I 

Cake  and  Liquid 
|  1 
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HYGIENOL 


STER/L/7.ED 

POWDER  PUFF 


finest  Quality  Lamb,  Wool 

Six    Popular  Sizes 
|C".I5«,20'.Z5«.55'.&0« 

At  All   Bosb  Dealers 


ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  showing 
the  making  oF  HYGIENOL  6 
POWDERPUFFS  Sent  on  request       L_».T>.TIIAI>I  MA.. 

— IAMBI  FACf  *  C«CL£— 
On   An    HYOKNtX    t  I  II^JI 

MAURICE  LEVY.  l5W.38'"Str..t .  New  Yo 


Kill  The  Hair  Root 


My  method  is  the  only  way  to  prevent 
the  hair  from  growing  again.  Easy, 
painless,  harmless.  No  scars.  Booklet 
free.  Write  today  enclosing  3  stamps. 
We  teach  Beauty  Culture. 

D.  J.  MAHLER 
275-A  Mahler  Park  Providence,  R. 
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SYNCOPATION 

By  ROBERT  DECAMP  LELAND 

The  one  book  of  this  generation 
that  you  cannot  afford  to  miss. 
Now  ready  in  a  limited  edition 
for  private  distribution,  $2.00 

direct  of  the  publishers 
The  POETRY-DRAMA  CO.,  Boston 
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HAMONDS-PEAR 
JEWELRY 


COHRESP.ONDENCE  INVITED 

COR.  AQV  St 


LECTURE  TALKS  ON  THE 

WRITING  OF  A  PLAY 
EXEMPLIFIED  FROM  CUR- 
RENT PLAYS 

By  W.  T.  Price  ("The  Technique 
of  the  Drama,"  "The  Analysis  of 
Play  Construction,"  etc.)  every 
Friday  evening,  8:30;  Monday 
afternoons,  3,  at  his  studio  (12), 
1440  Broadway,  N.  E.  cor.  40th. 
Single  tickets,  One  Dollar;  for  the 
full  series  by  arrangement. 
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Queries     Answered 

The  editor  will  endeavor  to  answer  all 
reasonable  questions.  As  our  space  is 
limited,  no  correspondent  may  ask 
more  than  three  questions.  Absolutely 
no  address  furnished.  These  and  other 
queries  connected  with  players'  purely 
personal  affairs  will  be  ignored. 

E.  W.,  Houston,  Texas. — Q. — Can 
you  tell  me  where  I  can  get  some 
information  in  regard  to  moving 
pictures  of  Shakespeare's  plays? 

A. — Film  versions  of  "Julius 
Caesar"  have  been  released  by  Kleine 
and  Cines;  "King  Lear,"  by  Tann- 
hauser;  "Macbeth,"  by  Fine  Arts; 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  by  Uni- 
versal, Eclipse,  and  Tannhauser; 
"The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  by 
Selig  and  Eclipse;  "Othello,"  by 
Cines;  "Richard  III,"  by  the 
Shakespeare  Film  Co.;  "Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  by  Pathe,  Metro,  and  Fox; 
"Twelfth  Night,"  by  Vitagraph,  ana 
"A  Winter's  Tale,"  by  Tannhauser. 
All  these  features  have  been  pro- 
duced within  the  last  few  years,  and 
if  you  write  to  the  manufacturers 
mentioned,  in  care  of  THEATRE 
MAGAZINE,  we  shall  be  pleased  to 
forward  your  letters. 

L.  M:  Roxbury.Mass.— Q.— Kind- 
ly give  me  an  account  of  Katharine 
Kaelred's  life.  2.  What  issues  con- 
tain pictures  or  an  article  about 
her?  3.  What  is  she  playing  in  at 
present? 

A. — Katharine  Kaelred    was    born 
in  England.     From  1903  to  1906  she 
was  engaged  in  England  with  F.  R. 
Benson's    company,     Cyril     Maude's 
company,  and  the  Compton  Comedy 
company.    Then    she   went   to   Aus- 
tralia,      co-starring       with       Julius 
Knight.     In  1908  she  came  to  Amei- 
ica,     appearing    as     Olga     in     "The 
Devil."     Later   she   played   the   title 
role   in   "Judith   Zaraine,"   and   Mrs. 
Payne-Allan    in     "The     Renegade." 
During     a     stock      engagement      in 
Milwaukee  she  played  such  roles  as 
Mrs.    Dane    in     "Mrs.    Dane's     De- 
fense";   Zira,    etc.     At    the    Liberty 
Theatre,    New    York,    in    1909,    she 
created  a  sensation  as  the  Woman  in 
"A  Fool  There  Was."     In  1910  she 
was   seen  in  "We  Can't  Be  as  Bad 
As   All   That."      She   then    returned 
to    England,    making    her    first    ap- 
pearance on  the  London  stage  in  "A 
Fool    There    Was."     Her    next    ap- 
pearance in  New  York  was  in  "The 
Ne'er  Do  Well,"  and  after  that  she 
was      seen      in    "Joseph     and      His 
Brethren"    on   tour,   and   in   the   re- 
vival of  "Beau  Brummell."    2.  There 
is  a  splendid  picture  of  Miss  Kaelred 
in  the  July,  1916,  issue   (price,  45c), 
and  another  in  the  September,  1915 
(45c).       The     March,     1911,     issue, 
(60c)  contains  a  full  page  picture  of 
her,  and   there  is  a   full   page,  also, 
in    the    April,    1910,    number     (60c). 
"A      Vampire      Woman     at      Close 
Range"  is  the  title  of  the  article  pub- 
lished in  July,   1909    (70c)    and  it  is 
illustrated  with  one  picture.  3.  Miss 
Kaelred   is   at   present   appearing   in 
"A  Good  Bad  Woman"  at  the  Har- 
ris Theatre,   New   York. 


The  Perfect 

Hair  Remover 

P\eMiracle,  the  original 
^"^  sanitary  liquid,  is  called 
the  perfect  hair  remover, 

because  it  devitalizes  hair,  which  is 
the  only  common-sense  way  to 
remove  it.  It  acts  immediately  and 
with  absolute  certainty. 
DeMiracle  requires  no  mixing,  it  is 
ready  for  instant  use.  Therefore, 
cleanly,  convenient  and  most  simple 
to  apply.  It  works  equally  well 
(or  removing  hair  (rom  face,  neck, 
arms,  under-arms  or  limbs. 
FREE  BOOK—  with  testimonials 
o(  eminent  physicians,  surgeons, 
dermatologists  and  medical  journals, 
explains  how  DeMiracle  devitalizes 
hair,  mailed  in  plain  sealed  envelope 
on  request. 

Only  genuine  DeMiracle  h»  a  money- 
back  guarantee  in  each  package.     Three 
fizei:  tOc.  $1.00.  $2.00. 
Jli  alHoilet  counters,  or  direct  from  us, 
in  flaln  wrapper,  on  receipt   of  price 


Dept.  B-20.  Parl  Ave.  and  129lh  St. 
New  York  City 
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1  ^/Te  FACE  POWDER ..<&» 


As  fragrantas  the 
flowers  of  France  and 
as  fairas  its  Daughters 


IS  cents  brings  a  dainty 

BEAUTY  BOX  with    gen.rou, 
.ample,  of  AZUREAF«*R>wJ«< 

Socket    Powder  and   Perfume 

Samples  to  Canada  Prohibited 
by  Canadian  Government 


PARIS  L.  T.  P  I  V  &  R 

CHAS.  BAEZ    Sole  Aaent>-U.S.aW  Canada 
D«pt.  |-l       2  t  East  22 d  Street     New  York  City 


THE   EMPIRE   STATE 

ENGRAVING    COMPANY 

165  WILLIAM   STREET,  NEW  YORK 

TELEPHONE   3880   BEEKMAN 
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Paramount  and    Artcraft 
Stars'  Latest  Productions 


Lilted  alphabetically,  released 
up  to  April  30th.  Save  the 
lilt !  And  see  the  pictures  1 


HERE'S  WHERE 
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A  GREAT  number  of  people  have  discovered   a   way  of 
knowing  a  fine  motion  picture  before  seeing  it ! 

It's  like  a  conjuring  trick,  simple  when  you  know  how. 

They  have  discovered  that  the  greatest  concern  in  the 
business,  the  Famous  Players-Lasky  Corporation,  makes  the 
cream  of  all  the  different  types  of  pictures. 

— that  these  are  always  advertised  and  listed  under  the 
names  Paramount  or  Artcraft. 

— that  they  are  the  vehicles  for  the  skill  and  genius  of 
practically  all  the  foremost  stars,  directors,  writers,  photog- 
raphers, painters,  craftsmen,  etc. 

—and  that  through  the  nation-wide  distributing  facilities 
of  this  great  organization,  millions  of  people  in  over  ten 
thousand  theatres  see  Paramount  and  Artcraft  Pictures. 

Pictures  so  marked,  they  have  found,  always  take  you  out 
of  yourself. 

"Paramount"  and  "Artcraft"  are  handy  names  to  identify 
in  two  huge  groups,  the  best  pictures  made.  Check  it  up  for 
yourself. 


These  two  trade-marks  are  the  sure  way  of  identifying  Paramount 
and  Artcraft  Pictures— and  the  theatres  that  show  them. 


FAMOUS  PLAYERS -LASKY  CORPORATION 


^)$K      "FOREMOST  STARS.  SUPERBLY  DIRECTED,  IN  CLEAN   MOTION  PICTURES 


Paramount-Bray  Piciograph 

One  each  week 

Paramount- Burton  Holmes  Travel 
Pictures  -  One  each  week 


John  Barrymore  in 

"THE  TEST  OF  HONOR" 
•Enid  Bennett  in 

"THE  LAW  OF  MEN 
Billie  Burke  .-.. 

"GOOD  GRACIOUS,  ANNABELLE  1 ' 
Marguerite  Clark  m 

"LETS'S  ELOPE" 
Ethel  Clayton  . 

"PETTIGREW'S  GIRL" 
•Dorothy  Dalton  in 

"THE  HOMEBREAKER" 
Dorothy  Gish  in  "PEPPY  POLLY" 
Lila  Lee  in  '  RUSTLING  A  BRIDE" 
Vivian  Martin  in 

"LITTLE  COMRADE 
Shirley  Mason  in 

"THE  RESCUING  ANGEL 
•Charles  Ray  in 

"GREASED  LIGHTING 
Wallace  Reid  in 

"THE  ROARING  ROAD' 

Bryant  Washburn  in 

"SOMETHING  TO  Do 

Paramount -Artcraft 
Special 

'The  Hun  Within" 

wills  a  Special  Star  Cast 
'Private  Peat" 

with  Private  HAROLD  PEAT 
"Sporting  Life" 

A  Maurice  Tourneur  Production 
"Little  Women" 

( from  Louisa   M.  Eicon's  famiut  hook  ', 
A  Wm.  A.  Brady  Production 
"The  Silver  Kins" 

starring  William  Faversbam 
"The  False  Faces" 

A  Thomas  H.  Ince  Production 


Artcraft 


Cecil  B.  deMille's  Production 

"FoR  BETTER.  FOR  WORSE" 
Douglas  Fairbanks  in  "ARIZONA" 
Eisie  Ferguson  in 

"EVES  OP  THE  SOUL" 
D.  W.  Griffith's  Production 
"THE  (JiKL  WHO  STAYED  HOME" 
'William  S.  HartM 

"THE  POPPY  GIKL'S  HUSBAND" 
M*ry  Pickford/n 

"CAPTAIN  KIDD,  JK." 
Fred  Stone  in 

"JOHNNY  GET  YOUR  GUN" 

Supervision  of  Thomas  H.  Ince 
Paramount  Comedies 

Paramount-Arbuckle  Comedy 

"LovE" 
Paramount-Mack  Sennett 

"THE  FOOLISH  AT.F" 
"THE  LITTLE  WIDOW" 
Paramount*Flagg  Comedy 

"THE  LAST  BATTLE" 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Drew  in 

"AN  AMATEUR  LIAR" 


ws 
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Does  Tartar  Form 

On  Your  Teeth? 

All  Statements  Approved  by  High   Dental  Authorities 


You  Can  Easily  Prevent  It 


The  film  is  the  basis  of  tartar. 
It  is  that  slimy  film  which  you 
feel  with  your  tongue,  after  it 
stays  too  long. 

That  film  is  the  teeth's  chief 
enemy.  Most  tooth  troubles  are 
due  to  it.  For  years  it  has  been 
one  of  the  greatest  problems  in 
dentistry. 

It  absorbs  stains  and  becomes 
discolored^  It  causes  tartar.  It 
holds  food  substance  which  fer- 
ments and  forms  acid.  It  holds 
the  acid  in  contact  with  the 
teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Dentists  call  it  "bacterial 
plaque,"  because  millions  of 
germs  breed  in  it.  They,  with 
tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of 
pyorrhea. 


Brushing  does  not  end  this 
film.  The  film  is  clinging.  It 
gets  into  crevices,  hardens  and 
stays.  So  millions  find  that 
well-brushed  teeth  discolor  and 
d^cay.  Tartar  and  pyorrhea  are 
not  being  prevented.  Tooth 
troubles  are  constantly  in- 
creasing. 

Science,  after  years  of  effort, 
has  found  a  way  to  combat  film. 
It  has  proved  itself  in  many 
clinical  tests,  and  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people.  Leading 
dentists  all  over  America  are 
urging  its  adoption. 

It  is  now  embodied  in  a  denti- 
frice called  Pepsodent.  And  we 
supply  it  for  a  home  test  to  any- 
one who  asks. 


A  Pleasant  Test,  and  Free 


Pepsodent  is  pleasant.  Its  effects 
are  delightful.  It  will  show  you  the 
way  to  a  lifetime  of  clean,  safe, 
filmless  teeth. 

It  is  based  on  pepsin,  the  digest- 
ant  of  albumin.  The  film  is  al- 
buminous matter.  The  object  of 
Pepsodent  is  to  dissolve  it,  then 
to  constantly  combat  it. 

But  pepsin  alone  is  inert.  It 
must  be  activated,  and  the  usual 
agent  is  an  acid  harmful  to  the 
teeth.  So  pepsin  long  seemed  im- 
possible. 

Today  it  is  possible,  because 
science  has  discovered  a  harmless 
activating  method.  Five  govern- 
ments have  already  granted  pat- 
ents. That  method,  used  in  Pepso- 
dent, has  opened  a  new  dental  era. 

Now  that  film  can  be  constantly 
combated.  Its  ceaseless  damage  to 
the  teeth  can  be  prevented.  Teeth 
can  be  really  cleaned.  See  what 
that  means  to  you  and  yours  by 
trying  it  ten  days. 


Send  this  coupon  for  a  10-Day 
Tube.  Use  it  like  any  tooth  paste 
and  watch  results.  Note  how  clean 
the  teeth  feel  after  using.  Mark 
the  absence  of  the  slimy  film.  See 
how  teeth  whiten  as  the  fixed  film 
disappears. 

Those  results  mean  that  the  film 
is  conquered.  See  them,  then  de- 
cide for  yourself  their  importance. 

Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


r 


10-Day  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT   CO., 
Dept.  427, 1104  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  j 
Chicago,   111.  | 

Mail      10-Day      Tube     of  | 
Pepsodent  to 


I  Name    

I  I 

|   Address     j 

L.  J 


Return  your  empty  tooth  paste  tubes  to  the  nearest  Red  Cross  Station 


REG,  USS. 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 
A  Scientific  Product— Sold  by  Druggists  Everywhere 
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MR.  HORNBLOW  GOES  TO  THE  PLAY 


(Continued,   from  page  276) 


Harry  Tighe  with  his  genial  if 
overworked  chuckle  is  the  evening's 
mainstay.  Next  to  him  in  my  favor 
came  Marcelle  Carroll  as  the  French 
soubrette,  vivacious  and  chic. 


PLYMOUTH.  "THE  JEST." 
Drama  in  four  acts,  adapted  from 
the  Italian  of  Sam  Benelli's  "La 
Cena  Delle  Beffe."  Produced  on 
April  9  with  this  cast: 

Giannetto  Malespini  John  Barrymorc 
Neri  Chiaramentesi  Lionel  Barrymore 
Gabriello  Chiaramentesi. 

Walter  P.  Richmond 
Tornaquinci  Arthur    Forest 

Fazio  E.    J.    Balllantine 

The   Doctor  Cecil    Clovelly 

The  Executioner  Alexander  F.  Frank 
Calandra  Paul  Irving 

Nencio  George  Casselberry 

Camus  H.   Charles  Smith 

Lapo  Rankin     Davenport 

A   Singer  Thomas   Williams 

Ginevra  Maude   Hanaford 

Cintia  Maude  Durand 

Lisabetta  Margaret    Fareleigh 

Lucretia  Martha  McGraw 

Fiametta  Gilda   Varesi 

A  Lieutenant  Jacob  Kingsberry 

THE  JEST"  is  of  the  romantic 
genre.  To  my  mind,  it  is  unfair 
to  class  it  as  an  imitation  of  the 
Sardou  school.  It  is  something 
bigger  in  sweep  and  deeper  in  psy- 
chologic meaning  than  anything 
produced  by  the  French  author  from 
"Patrie"  to  "Gismonda."  If  I 
were  looking  for  a  parallel,  I  should 
liken  it  more  to  the  work  of  Web- 
ster. If  the  tremendous  note,  that 
great  Elizabethan,  the  first  after 
Shakespeare,  sounded  in  "The 
Duchess  of  Malfi,"  is  not  hern 
quite  reproduced ;  for  sanguinary 
ferocity  and  sublimated  horror  it 
measures  well  up  to  "The  White 
Devil." 

Senor  Benelli,  the  Italian,  wrote 
it  about  ten  years  ago.  It  had  u 
tremendous  vogue  in  his  own  coun- 
try and  was  produced  in  Paris  by 
Sarah  Bernhardt  in  a  metrical  ver- 
sion made  for  her  by  Jean  Richepin. 
The  version  used  by  the  Barry- 
mores  is  said  to  have  come  from  the 
pen  of  Edward  Sheldon.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  whoever  did  it,  turned  out 
(it  is  over-long  and  needs  cutting) 
a  fine  piece  of  workmanship,  in- 
stinct with  the  flavor  of  the 
gorgeous  and  decadent  period  of 
Lorenzo,  the  magnificent,  and 
couched  in  fine,  nervous,  trenchant 
English  that  breathes  the  spirit  of 
true  literary  finish. 

A  young  painter,  Giannetto  Males- 
pini,  a  physical  weakling,  with  an 
avowed  streak  of  cowardice,  has 
from  youth  up  been  the  butt  and 
target  of  the  brutal  jests  of  the 
brothers  Chiaramantesi.  The  elder, 
Neri,  Captain  of  the  Mercenaries, 
has  subjected  him  to  particular  in- 
dignities, and  further  robbed  him  of 
his  mistress.  The  young  painter  re- 
solves to  pit  his  mental  alertness 
against  the  brothers'  physical  su- 
periority in  the  accomplishment  of  a 
fitting  revenge.  With  subtle  ingenu- 
ity he  has  Neri  locked  up  as  a  mad- 
man and  tortured,  induces  him 
(Neri)  unknowingly  to  murder  his 
own  favorite  brother,  and  brings 
such  devilish  ingenuity  to  work  that 
the  towering,  dominant,  brutal  cap- 


tain breaks  down  and  resolves  into  a 
gibbering  idiot. 

Two  magnificent  acting  parts  are 
thus  provided  in  these  two  contrast- 
ing roles  for  the  Barrymores,  who, 
by  the  force  of  sheer  art,  demon 
strate  themselves  as  real  leaders  in 
the  histrionic  field.  The  showy  part 
of  Neri  is  a  veritable  creation  as 
presented  by  Lionel.  The  suggestion 
of  magnificent  strength,  dogged; 
courage  and  crazy  enthusiasm  are 
depicted  in  glowing  colors.  It  is 
marvelously  picturesque  in  design 
and  accomplishment.  John,  as  the 
weakling,  has  the  harder  task,  but 
he  brings  to  his  part  a  fine  sensibil- 
ity, a  feeling  knowledge  of  shades 
and  moods  and  a  personality  that  is 
poetry  itself.  Arthur  Forrest  was 
finely  dignified  as  Tornaquinci  and 
Gianetto's  devoted  slave,  Fazio,  de- 
picted with  gentle  feeling  by  A.  J. 
Ballantine.  As  one  of  the  victims 
of  Neri's  mad  passion  Gilda  Varesi 
was  the  embodiment  of  diabolical 
hatred.  Ginevra,  the  frail  one,  was 
acted  by  Maude  Hanaford.  Maud 
Durand  as  her  none  too  scrupulous 
servant,  was  well  in  the  picture. 

The  three  settings  by  Robert  Ed- 
mond  Jones,  for  color,  significance, 
and  helpful  aid  to  the  moving  inci- 
dents of  the  play,  were  gems  of 
artistic  expression.  The  costumes, 
too,  were  superb.  "The  Jest"  is  a 
real  triumph  for  all  concerned. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC., 
required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August 
24,  1912,  of  THEATRE  MAGAZINE,  pub- 
lished monthly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for 
April  1,  1910,  State  of  New  York, 
County  of  New  York.  Before  me,  a  No- 
tary Public  in  and  for  the  State  and 
County  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Louis 
Meyer,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  ac- 
cording to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  i» 
the  business  manager  of  the  Theatre  Maga- 
zine, and  that  the  following  is  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true 
statement  of  the  ownership,  management, 
etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  tht 
date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required 
by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in 
section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 
That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher, editor,  managing  e«itor,  and  busi- 
ness managers  are.  Publisher,  The  Theatre 
Magazine  Co.,  6  East  39th  St.,  New  York. 
Editor,  Arthur  Hornblow  6  East  39th  St., 
New  York.  Managing  Editor,  none.  Busi- 
ness Managers,  Paul  and  Louis  Meyer,  8 
East  39th  St.,  New  York.  That  the  own- 
ers are:  The  Theatre  Magazine  Company, 
6  East  39th  St.,  New  York,  Mr  Henry 
Stern,  301  West  108th  St.,  New  York, 
Mr.  Louis  Meyer,  6  East  39th  St.,  New 
York,  Mr.  Paul  Meyer,  6  East  S9th  St., 
New  York.  That  the  known  bondholders, 
mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders 
owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities  are:  None.  That  the  two  part- 
graphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of 
the  owners,  stockholders  and  security 
holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list 
of  stockholders  and  security  holders,  a» 
they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany, but  also  in  cases  where  the  stock- 
holders or  security  holder  appears  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  m 
any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of 
the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the 
said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  em- 
bracing affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief 
as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  un- 
der which  stockholders  and  security  hold- 
ers who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of 
the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  ana 
securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of 
a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person, 
association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest 
direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock.  bond» 
or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by 
him.  Signed  by  LOUIS  MEYER.  Business 
Manager.  Sworn  to  and  subscribed  be- 
fore me  this  27th  day  of  March,  1919. 
[SEAL]  GEORGE  H.  BROOKE.  Notary 
Public,  Bronx  Co.  No.  41.  New  York  Co. 
Clerk's  No.  200.  New  York  Co.  Register  • 
No.  10263.  (My  term  expires  March  SO, 
1920.) 
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Elizabethan  Design  of 
Columbia  Grafonola 


olumbia 

Grafonola 


, 


in  'Period,  designs 

In  the  days  of  Good  Queen  Bess  and  Walter  Raleigh, 
English  craftsmen  designed  and  fashioned  some  of  the  most 
beautifid  furniture  that  we  know  today.  The  Period  Model 
Grafonolas  shown  on  this  page  —  Elizabethan,  above;  and 
Early  English,  below — are  faithful  copies  of  carved  chests 
which  have  come  down  from  that  age  of  true  artistic  excel' 
lence  combined  with  sturdy  strength. 


Whatever  the  architecture  or  decorative  treatment  of 
your  home.youmay  beassuredof  finding  a  Columbia  Period 
Grafonola  that  will  harmonize — for  there  are  vj  different 
models,  representing  every  noteworthy  period  in  the  craft 
of  furniture'making,from  Gothic  to  Chippendale. 

Each  one  is  a  piece  of  interior  decoration  of  which 
any  home  may  be  proud,  and  is  in  addition  a  wholly  Bads' 
fying  musical  instrument.  Columbia  Period  Grafonolas, 
$250  to  $aioo.  Standard  models,  up  to  $300.  Columbia 
dealers  invite  your  inspection. 

COLUMBIA  GRAPHOPHONE  COMPANY,  New  York 

London  Factory :  102  Clerkemvell  Road,  E.  C. 


Early  English  Design  of 
Columbia  Grafonola 


The  Bishop's 
Emeralds 

By  Houghton  Townley 

A  photoplay  masterpiece 
will  be  shown  in  your  city 
this  month. 

This  great  story  presenting 
the  popular  star 

Virginia 
Pearson 

with  Sheldon  Lewis 

and  a  superior  cast  will 
create  an  increasing  de- 
mand for  all  the  future 
productions  of  the  Virginia 
Pearson  Photoplays,  Inc. 

John  B.   O'Brien,   Director-General 


THE  SECOND  PICTURE, 
NOW  IN  PREPARATION, 
WILL  BE  ANNOUNCED  IN 
THE  NEXT  ISSUE  OF  THE 
THEATRE  MAGAZINE 


,  Distributors. 


VIRGINIA  PEARSON  PHOTOPLAYS,  he 

I  12  West  Forty- second  Street.  New  York 


Theatre  Magazine,  May,  /p/p 


THE  MAN  WHO  MAKES  THE  SHOW  GO 

(Continued   from   page   270) 


playing  small  parts,  or  merely 
walking  on,  and  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, these  persons  were  some- 
times mere  novices.  So  that  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a  stage  man- 
ager finds  himself  conducting  a 
school  of  acting. 

And  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  stage  manager,  in  addition 
to  telling  others  how  to  act,  quite 
often  takes  a  part  himself.  This 
part  may  be  of  greater  or  less 
length — occasionally  ,  the  producer 
allows  him  to  choose  a  part,  but 
whatever  its  length,  and  whatever 
changes  of  costume  it  requires,  he 
must  never  allow  his  other  work 
to  lapse.  Even  while  on  the  stage,  he 
keeps  busy  at  more  than  his  actual 
lines,  for  he  watches  the  scene  at 
close  range  and  keeps  check  on  the 
actors.  This  combination  of  acting 
and  stage  managing  has  complica- 
tions at  times,  as  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Maxwell,  again,  for  he  has 
several  lines  in  "East  Is  West" 
which  are  Chinese,  and  he  has 
found  it  necessary  to  learn  bits  of 
the  language — in  odd  times — to 
make  sure  that  he  and  others  give 


these  Chinese  lines  in  the  correct 
dialect. 

Just  how  much  a  man  needs  to 
know  to  perform  all  these  duties, 
just  how  much  experience  he  re- 
quires, may  be  guessed  from  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Maxwell  has  been  23 
years  on  the  stage,  has  produced  or 
stage  managed  in  regular  produc- 
tions and  stock  companies  over  400 
plays,  and  has  himself  played  over 
600  parts. 

A  man  of  some  such  sort  will  be 
found  in  every  production  now  on 
Broadway,  something  of  a  director, 
something  of  a  manager,  something 
of  an  actor,  and  serving  also  as 
buffer  between  the  producer  and 
the  company.  If  he  leaves  the 
actors  alone,  maintaining  no  disci- 
pline, he  is  to  their  mind  a  fine  fel- 
low; but  to  the  manager  he  is  no 
good.  And  exactly  the  reverse  is 
true,  so  that  to  fill  this  part  of  his 
job  a  man  needs  personality  as  well 
as  ability.  Is  there  a  paragon  of  the 
virtues?  Rumors  of  such  a  person 
are  heard  now  and  then,  but  mean- 
time we  have  the  humble  stage 
managers,  and  they  do  very  well. 


THE  OSHUN  AND  BILLIE  BURKE 

(Continued   from    page    294) 


i  says  "to  the  Breakers"  liked  i 
owned  the  hotel  and  thare  on  the 
poarch  was  mister  Coyne,  who  jest 
got  thare  all  wet,  and  he  seen  me 
alite,  too.  We  went  up-stares  in 
silents  but  in  the  room  i  seen  a 
dangrus  gleem  in  his  i  when  he  sed 
"well,  don  wan,  how  did  you  enjoy 
the  afternoon  with  missus  Zigfeeld?" 
(he  must  have  new  all  the  time, 
which  is  why  he  sed  "huh"  so 
mutch. 

"oh  so-so,"  i  says,  not  to  be  owt- 
did  in  camel-flagging,  "the  hole 
famly  was  thare.  that's  a  cute 
littel  girl  they  got."  then  i  seen  he 
was  compleatly  tooken  back,  so  i 


says  "maybe  ile  interdooce  you 
sometime  if  we  chants  to  meat  them 
in  a  propishus  place." 

he  was  awful  put  owt,  all  rite, 
but  i  kep  my  equalibrum.  All  i  ask 
now  is  that  you  print  this  intervue 
so  nobudy  will  no  that  i  wasunt  a 
regiler  corispondent  of  the  theayter 
Magazeen.  (you  see  i  am  going  to 
see  that  pritty  nurse  agen  maybe), 
but  anyway,  i  love  intervues  and 
hope  you  will  give  me  lots  of  werk, 
like  Crewso  or  missus  Petrova.  you 
can  send  my  check  rite  away  becuz  i 
think  mister  Coyne  is  cooking  up 
something.  yOurs  trooly, 

HENRY    McNurr. 


SIDNEY  DREW  DEAD 

Sidney  Drew,  the  well  known  and 
popular  comedy  star  of  filmland, 
died  on  April  9  last  at  his  New  York 
home,  826  Park  Avenue,  of  uraemia 
and  heart  disease. 

Sidney  Drew,  a  brother  of  John 
Drew  and  uncle  of  Ethel,  John  and 
Lionel  Barrymore,  was  born  about 
fifty-four  years  ago,  and  for  many 
years  acted  on  the  legitimate  stage. 
But  he  never  acquired  much  promi- 
nence until  he  went  into  the  movies. 
In  this  field  his  success  was  in- 
stantaneous. He  had  a  comical 
mask  that  lent  itself  particularly 
well  to  the  camera,  and  added  to  his 
fine  sense  of  humor,  he  was  the 
first  to  make  movie  fans  laugh  with- 
out having  recourse  to  vulgarity  and 
slap-stick  clowning.  He  and  his 
wife,  Lucille  McVey,  soon  became 
enormous  screen  favorites,  and  to- 
day their  pictures  are  known  all 
over  the  world.  The  dead  actor's 
son,  S.  Rankin  Drew,  a  member  of 
the  Lafayette  Squadron,  was  recent- 
ly killed  in  France  while  fighting 
German  Fokers. 


NEW  COLUMBIA  RECORDS 

A  LITTLE  girl  of  thirteen  sang 
•^  in  a  church  in  Meriden,  Con- 
necticut, where  she  was  born.  She 
sang  very  well.  So  well  that  a 
famous  music  teacher  heard  her  and 
agreed  to  train  her  voice.  So  well 
that  before  she  had  studied  three 
weeks  he  exclaimed :  "Before  six 
months  have  passed  I  can  place  you 
at  the  Metropolitan."  So  well  that 
the  teacher's  promise  came  true.  So 
well  that  on  the  night  of  her  debut 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
New  York,  November  15,  1918,  the 
audience  went  mad  over  this  native 
American  singer,  so  young,  30  beauti- 
ful, so  brilliant — went  mad  and  rose 
up  in  a  frenzy  of  joy  acclaiming  her 
— at  the  age  of  twenty-two — one  of 
the  world's  great  dramatic  sporanos ! 
Th;it  is  the  story  of  Rosa  Ponselle. 
This  month  she  sung  for  Columbia 
Records  the  great  war  song,  "Keep 
the  Home  Fires  Burning," 

Two  other  great  war  songs 
recorded  for  Columbia  this  month 
are  "The  Americans  Come"  and 
"When  the  Boys  Come  Home,"  both 
sung  by  Louis  Graveure,  the  great 
baritone. — Adv. 
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I    SPECIAL    OFFEK    TO    AMATEURS    | 

This  book  containing  179  pages  — 132  illustrations  on  the  Art 
of  "  Making  Up"  (retailing  at  $1.00)  will  be  sent  you  gratis 
if  you  mail  us  a  yearly  subscription  to 


THEATRE 


MAGAZINE 


Price 

$4.00 

Year 


THEATRE   MAGAZINE 
6  E.  39th  St.  N.  Y. 


Enclosed    find    $4.00   for   one   year's    subscription    to    the 
THEATRE  MAGAZINE. 

Please  send  me  gratis  Young's  Book  on  "  Making  up." 


Name Address  • 
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Atlantic  City's 
Newest  Fireproof  Hotel 

Ocean  front 

American  and  European  plans 
Unusually  attractive  during  Winter  and  Spring  seasons 

Luxurious  lobbies,  spacious  verandas  and  Sun  Parlors 
overlooking  ocean  and  steam-heated 

Charming  afternoon  musicales  and  evening  concerts 


A  palatial  residence  for  those  seeking 
rest  and  recreation 


Garage 


Phone:  Atlantic  City  1350 
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Nothing 
Linens 


I 


T'S   the    Borax   in 


Mule  Team 

Borax  Soap  Chips  that  makes  them 
different — and  better. 

"The  Borax  softens  the  water  so  that 
the  dirt  loosens  and  rinses  out  with 
scarcely  any  rubbing. 

"My  linens  come  off  the  line  snowy  white. 
Blankets,  sweaters  and  other  woolens 
wash  without  shrinking;  and  I  never  use 
anything  but  20  Mule  Team  Borax  Soap 
Chips  to  cleanse  waists  and  sheer  fabrics. 

"The  best  way  to  use  them  is  to  make  a  Soap  Jelly 
by  boiling  3  tablespoonfuls  of  the  "Chips"  in  a  quart 
of  water.  Add  enough  of  this  solution  to  washwater 
to  make  a  good  suds.  Then  launder  as  usual." 

It's  the  Borax  -with  the  Soap  that  Does  the  Work 
At  all  Dealers 

PACIFIC  COAST  BORAX  Go. 

Chicago  Oakland,  Cal. 


2O  Mule  Team 

BORAX 
SOAP 
CHIPS 


BORAX 


CHIPS 


MUSIC   AND   MUSICIANS 

(Continued  from   page   268) 


wonderment;  and  it  was  just  so  at 
the  finale  of  "The  Temple  Dancer." 

Florence  Easton  had  this  role,  and 
she  sang  it  as  well  as  the  too-high 
tessitura  of  the  music  would  permit. 
What  surprised  and  pleased  us  was 
the  grace  of  her  dancing.  We 
wouldn't  have  missed  this  perform- 
ance for  anything,  for  not  to  have 
seen  Morgan  Kingston  capering 
about  the  stage  like  an  overgrown 
traffic  cop  would  have  been  to  have 
foregone  the  visual  masterpiece  of 
the  operatic  season. 

So  far  as  the  concerts  were  con- 
cerned, one  would  have  thought  New 
York,  never  could  expect — under  any 
circumstances — such  similar  chances 
again.  From  every  side  came  the 
programmes :  orchestral,  ensemble, 
choral,  miscellaneous  instrumental 
and  vocal,  and  the  individual  recitals 
in  which  the  singers,  pianists  and 
violinists  predominated.  One  was  re- 
minded, through  this  multitudinous 
array,  of  the  Sheriff  of  Notting- 
ham's sage  observation  about  "va- 
riety's sake";  he  would  have  had  no 
complaint  to  make  had  he  been  in 
New  York  during  the  past  month, 
and  felt  the  desire  to  hear  some  con- 
cert music. 

At  the  very  close  of  the  offerings 
came  the  long-anticipated  Pershing 
Square  Musicale — the  first  one  of  a 
series  to  continue,  in  the  ball-room 
of  the  new  Hotel  Commodore.  As 
"an  event"  it  was  preeminently  suc- 
cessful; with  notables  present  from 
every  walk  of  New  York  life,  smart 
costumes  and  verve  ...  oh  yes, 
much  verve.  But  some  of  the  art- 
ists seemed  a  trifle  shy  of  this  most 
useful  quality,  Mary  Garden  primar- 
ily. She  was  excessively  nervous; 
and  then,  in  a  concert,  Miss  Garden 
never  did  shine — save  for  the  eyes. 
Caruso  was  more  satisfactory, 
though  he  also  was  at  a  disadvan- 
tage ;  such  a  difficult  thing  for  an 


opera  singer  to  start  without  ade- 
quate preparation;  'cold,"  as  the  ex- 
perts express  it.  Mischa  Elman  was 
in  his  most  sentimental  mood,  and 
Arthur  Rubinstein  scintillant  with 
technique  and  pianistic  effectiveness. 

There  were  plenty  of  people  on" 
hand  at  the  several  Peace  and  Vic- 
tory programmes  proffered  by  the 
New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  in 
which  the  Oratorio  Society  partici- 
pated. Walter  Damrosch  arranged 
appropriate  compositions,  and  they 
were  well  performed.  There  have 
been  excellent  concerts  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  during  the  past 
month,  but  its  season  has  closed  and 
with  credit— as  has  the  Philharmon- 
ic's, the  New  York  Symphony's  and 
all  the  rest.  We  are  interested,  just 
at  the  moment,  in  the  approaching 
post-season  programmes  of  the 
New  Symphony  Orchestra,  a  chosen- 
from-  all-sides  organization,  of 
which  Edgar  Varese  is  conductor 
and  prominent  society  women  are 
chiefly  concerned. 

Amongst  the  commendable  cham- 
ber music  concerts  our  people  have 
had  have  been  provided  by  the 
Flonzaleys,  the  Berkshire  and  Letz 
String  Quartets,  the  Tollefsen  Trio, 
Harold  Bauer  and  Jacques  Thibaud, 
Louis  Wins  and  Edouard  Gendron. 
As  usual,  the  pianists  have  fairly 
flooded  the  city. 

Galli-Curci  and  John  McCormack 
have  contributed  their  usual  portions 
for  those  who  admire  singing;  and 
some  of  their  less  celebrated  con- 
freres who  merit  praise  for  tasks 
admirably  performed  are  Mary 
Kent,  Eva  Gauthier,  Yvonne  Gall — 
whose  song  recital  abilities  quite 
astonish  us — Greta  Torpadie,  Bar- 
bara Maurel,  Ruona  Bogislav  (Mrs. 
Riccardo  Martin),  Hulda  Lashan- 
ska,  Marguerite  Namara  and  others 
about  whom  one  might  write  if 
space  were  available. 


NEW    VICTOR  RECORDS 


HERE  is  a  situation  in  the  opera 
of  "Samson  and  Dalila"  which 
offers  just  the  opportunity  needed 
by  such  great  artists  as  those  who 
take  these  parts  to  display  their  vocal 
gifts  and  their  interpretative  endow- 
ments. And  Caruso,  Homer,  and 
Journet  make  the  most  of  it  on  a 
new  Victrola  Record.  The  three 
voices,  each  pleading  its  own  cause, 
blend  in  wonderfully  rich  harmony. 
Dalila's  music,  sung  by  Homer,  is 
seduction  itself,  and  Caruso  makes 
one  feel  the  struggle  that  is  going 
on  in  the  soul  of  Samson,  while 
Journet's  part  is  a  model  of  dignity 
and  persuasive  pleading. 


One  of  the  foremost  of  living 
French  pianists,  Alfred  Cortot, 
makes  his  debut  to  Victor  audiences 
this  month  through  Saint-Saen's 
"Waltz-Eiude"  which  he  plays  on  a 
Victrola  Record.  This  typical 
French  example  of  the  pianistic  art 
has  found  an  excellent  interpreter  in 
M.  Cortot,  who  is  himself  a  French- 
man. 

Galli-Curci  as  Violetta,  sings  one 
of  the  loveliest  airs  in  Traviata. 
on  a  new  Victrola  Record  this 
month  together  with  DeLuca  as 
Germont.  It  is  the  selection,  "Dite 
Alia  Giovine"  (Say  to  thy  Daughter) 
— Adv. 
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AMERICAN  ACADEMY 
OF  DRAMATIC  ARTS 

Franklin  H.  Sargent,  President 

|The  standard  institution  of  dramatic  If 
|[education  for  thirty 'three  years J 

Detailed  catalog  from  the  Secretary 
ROOM  172,  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 
Connected  with  Charles  Frohman's  Empire  Theatre  and  Companies 
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EGYPTIAN 

DEITIES 

"7ft6»  Utmost  in  Cigarettes" 

T>lain  End  orCbrkllp 

^People  ofcuhure  and  refinement 
invariably  PREFER  <Deities 
to  any  other  cigarette. 


Makers  of  the  Highest  Grade  Turkish 
and  Egyptian  Cigarettes  in  the  WoHd 


^ 
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|  CHAMBERLAIN  BROWN  I 

1482  Broadway  9130  Bryant   \ 


Exclusive  Manager  JOT 
FRITZIE  SCHEFF 
GRACE  LA  RUE 
ADA  MEADE 
JULIA  KELETY 
VERA  MICHELENA 
WALTER  MORRISON 
ERNEST  TRUEX 
ZOE  BARNETT 
OSCAR  SHAW 
IXA  HAYVVARD 
HARRY  Fox 

CARLOTTA  MONTEREY 

« 
RICHARD  PYLE 

MARION  COAKLEY 
LEON  GORDON 
REGINE  WALLACE 
MARTHA  MAYO 
DONALD  MAC-DONALD 
ALFRED  GKRRARD 
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DELICATELY  SCENTED 
GOLD  TIPS 


BOX  DELUXE  OF 

1OO  $25 


li your  dealer"  cannot  supply 

you .  write  Dep't.  M  Y 

179O  Broadway 


BY  THE  CAMPFIRE ., 


e  i»»jl«-.»r  11-013,  Come*  here  Uie 


fir*>fbes.ireb<:amiiig.  Down  where  the  riv-er  i 


glo*-  lag.  -          To  tell  you        I 

CopvrlctK  UCMXUC  hy  l« 


»-don>  you 


— ^ 

tybull love 
this  Song 

The  warmth  of  a  sunbeam — the 
cheerynesK  of  a  smile  the  delight- 
fulness  of  recreation — steal  into  your 
heart  through  this  beautiful  new  song. 

Eyes  brighten,  hearts  lighten  to  the 
wistful  melody  of  "By  the  Camp  fire" 
— a  melody  whose  lure  is  fascina{ing 
alike  for  dancing  and  singing. 

"By  the  Campfire"  is  the  hit  of 
the  hour intheatre.homeand 
restaurant,  on  piano,  player- 
piano  or  talking  machine. 

HEIGHT  OTHER  WONDERFUL  SONGS  : 

*'Wlwn  You  Look  in  H.c  H^^rt 

o/n  HON.- " 

"Sing  Me  Love's  Lullaby" 
"How  Can  You  Tell" 
"The  Radiance  in  your  Eyes" 
^GiveMeall  of  You" 
"Persian  Moon" 
"Love.  Here  is  My  Heart" 
"Keep  all  your  Love  for  Me" 


35c  ac 


.y-3  to.  51.00 
air  dealer  or  direct 
h*ttr*.  25c  *»."rt 


LEO  FEIST,  lie.,  Feiil  Bld(..  N(«  York 


QARUSO'S  many  admirers  will  be 
"  pleased  to  learn  that  we  are  offering  a 
limited  number  of  the  exquisite  brochure 
issued  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
recently  in  honor  of  his  silver  anniversary. 
Price  $1.00.  Address  THEATRE  MAGAZINE, 
0  F..  31th  St.,  New  York. 


MISS  ALICE   BRADY 
Driving   Her   Standard    Eight    Four-Passenger    Sport   Model 


STANDARD  EIGHT 

A  Powerful  Car 


Manufactured  by 

STANDARD  STEEL  CAR  COMPANY 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


LI    La/i   \3iih 
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raac£ 


au 


wiatn 


o)a|ctii   Witk    oLuxu/tlaud 


Distributed  by 

TAYLOR  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

1920  Broadway 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 


UNE.I9I9. 


I 


ore  <Cliew 


^v^l 


SON,  the  famous  motion  picture 
ppears  at  the  head  of  her  own 
California  Fruit  Chewing  Gum, 
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ARE    you   a   disciple    of    the    Golden 
Rule? 

Do  you  try  to  spread  happiness  to 
your   fellow   men  ? 

We   do. 

Have  you  a  son,  or  a  brother,  or  a  sweet- 
heart, or  a  husband  in  the 
Army  of  Occupation?  ^ , 
Then  why  not  keep  him 
abreast  of  the  times  in 
the  United  States,  let 
him  know  of  the  fun 
and  jollity  and  the 
things  he  cares  for 
most,  by  sending  him  the 
THEATRE  MAGAZINE? 

Have  you  a  friend  out 
west,  or  down  south,  or 
up  north,  who  feels  he 
is  getting  out  of  the 
swing  of  things  in  the 
gay  metropolis  ?  Then 
why  not  brighten  his 
weary  hours  by  sending 
him  the  THEATRE  MAGA- 
ZINE? 

Are  you,  yourself,  a 
back  number?  Do  you 
mope  around  when 
there's  company  without 
having  anything  enter- 
taining to  say?  Then 
liven  up,  learn  about  the 
theatre,  the  plays  and 
players.  Everyone's  in- 
terested in  them. 

Yes,  we  consider  our- 
selves Dealers  in  Happi- 
ness. And  do  you  know 
what  our  medium  is? 

It's     the     THEATRE 
MAGAZINE— the   one   and 
of     the 
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Rancfc  contends  that  the  latter  turned  the 
trick. 

Do  you  know  a  good  play  when  you  see 
it?  Many  people  don't. 

Let  us  help  you  get  wise  by  reading, 
"What  is  a  Good  Play?"  in  the  next  issue. 


"pALKING  of  jobs 


only     magazine 
5ta.se. 


WHAT  is  a  good 
play? 

Edwin  Carty  Ranck 
asks  and  answers  this 
question  in  a  bright, 
entertaining  fashion  in 
the  July  issue  of  the 
THEATRE  MAGAZINE. 

Is  the  play  the  thing, 
after  all?  Did  audiences 
flock  to  see  "Hamlet''  or 
to  see  Walter  Hampden 
as  the  Melancholy 
Dane?  The  advertise- 
ments read  HAMPDEN 
I N  "Hamlet."  Alas, 
poor  Hamlet! 

And  what  carried 
"Redemption"  to  suc- 
cess? Was  it  the  play 
or  the  player?  Mr. 
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—how  would  you  like 
the  actpr's  job? 
Do    you    know    what    the    player    goes 
through? 

When  you  see  him  gaily  strutting  on  the 

stage,    or    making    love    to    the    beauteous 

leading  lady,  or  rescuing 

_  the  heroine  from  dangei , 

don't  you  envy  him? 

"All  that  glitters  is 
not  gold,"  must  have 
been  written  with  one 
eye  on  the  actor. 

For  the  player  has  a 
job — and  a  mighty  hard 
job  at  that. 

The  endless  rehears- 
als, the  tedious  study 
of  a  role,  the  nervous 
strain  of  tirst  nights, 
and  hundreds  of  other 
things. 

"The  Job  of  Being  an 
Actor,"  by  Otis  Skinner 
— who  knows  whereof 
1'e  speaks — is  a  fascinat- 
ing article  in  the  July 
issue. 

It's  an  eye  opener, 
too! 
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WISE  man  once 
said  that  no  one 
knows  a  man  like  his 
valet. 

We  add  that  no  one 
knows  a  man  like  his 
barber. 

So  we  set  out  to  inter- 
view the  barber  of  John 
Barrymore,  who  every- 
body knows  is  the  most 
popular  of  all  popular 
actors. 

Signer  Conti,  who 
performs  the  arduous 
task  of  shaving  the 
matinee  hero  every  day. 
should  know  a  thing  or 
two  about  John,  and  he 
tells  you  some  amusing 
incidents  in  the  next 
issue. 

So  don't  miss  the  la- 
test things  in  interviews. 


a iiinim iiiiimi "i"11  IMPORTANT  NOTICE1""" "l"" ' '" ""I 

TO  SUBSCRIBERS 

If  you  change  your  address,  we  must  ask  that  you  notify  us  not  later  than 
the  tenth  of  the  month,  otherwise  the  next  issue  will  go  to  your  old 
address  and  we  cannot  replace  it, 

THE  PUBLISHERS. 
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PARTING  tip! 
Don't  forget  when 
you  go  on  your  vacation, 
to  tuck  a  copy  of  the 
THEATRE  MAGAZINE  in 
your  grip. 

It  will  come  in  handy  ! 
Or  why  not  SUB- 
SCRIBE NOW? 
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more  man  a  memory 

The  Victrola  makes  the  opera  and  the  concert  more  than  a 
fleeting  pleasure.  It  brings  them  right  into  your  own  home, 
there  to  be  enjoyed  as  your  permanent,  priceless  possession. 

You  can  have  encores  without  number.  You  can  hear  the 
interpretations  by  the  very  same  artists  who  won  your  admiration 
at  the  opera  or  concert — for  the  world's  greatest  artists  make 
records  for  the  Victrola. 

Victors  and  Victtolas  $12  to  $950.  There  are  Victor  dealers  everywhere,  and 
they  will  gladly  play  any  music  you  wish  to  hear  and  demonstrate  the  Victrola. 
Saenger  Victor  Culture  Records  are  invaluable  to  vocal  students — ask  to  hear  them. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Important  Notice.  Victor  Records  and  Victor  Machines  are  scientifically 
coordinated  and  synchronized  in  the  processes  of  manufacture,  and  their 
use,  one  with  the  other,  is  absolutely  essential  to  a  perfect  reproduction. 

New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  nil  dealers  on  the  1st  of  each  month 

"Victrola"   is   the   Registered  Trademark  of  the  Victor  Talking 
Machine  Company  designating  the  products  of  this  Company  only. 
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TY  SHUN 

By  JOHN    CORBIN 


ART? 


A  FAITH  endures  among  us,  which  is 
amiable  and  endearing  in  a  people  dedi- 
cated to  democracy,  that  all  will  come 
right  with  the  drama  just  as  soon  as  we  gain 
for  it  the  presence  and  the  attention  of  the 
socially  elect.  "From  the  side  of  aristocracy, 
from  the  theatre  designed  originally  for  the 
few,  have  come  the  Molieres,  whose  Palais  Royal 
company  was  authorized  'the  troup  of  the  King,' 
and  the  Shakespeares,  who  came  under  the 
patronage  of  King  James  and  Elizabeth."  Thus 
George  Jean  Nathan,  in  a  recent  volume  in  which 
he  castigates  the  popular  theatre  of  Broadwa, 
for  its  manifold  vulgarities.  Of  Molieres  and 
of  Shakespeares  I  speak  under  correction,  know- 
ing only  one  of  each  name ;  but  of  the  Palais 
Royal  and  the  Globe  it  may  confidently  be  af- 
firmed that  they  were  neither  aristocratic  noi 
democratic,  but  broadly  inclusive.  They  were 
almost  as  widely  national  as  the  third  great 
theatre  of  the  world,  the  one  in  Athens.  But 
that  is  beside  the  point.  The  point  is  that  a 
voice  is  raised  in  the  wilderness  of  Broadway 
for  an  aristocratic  patronage  of  the  drama. 


IT  is  not  a  novel  idea.  Heinrich  Conried  had 
it,  and  had  it  quite  as  hard,  when  he  stipulated 
that  The  New  Theatre  should  have  two  grand 
tiers  of  boxes  for  the  Founders,  whom  he  .always 
spelled  with  a  capital.  And  the  founders  of 
the  Vieux  Colombier  had  it,  though  less  prom- 
inently capitalized,  when  they  remodeled  The 
Garrick  in  behalf  of  M.  Jacques  Copeau,  with 
a  tier  of  boxes  for  themselves  in  a  location 
equally  spectacular — and  equally  remote  from 
the  stage.  But,  as  Francois  Villon  would  doubt- 
less translate  his  well-known  interrogation, 
Where  are  the  frosts  of  yesteryear?  The 
answer  was  given  by  Don  Quixote,  in  his  soli- 
tary moment  of  sanity.  There  are  no  birds  in 
last  year's  nests.  Even  in  the  heyday  of  our 
temporarily  celebrated  institutions,  very  few 
birds,  whether  socially  elected  or  hailing  from 
the  social  salt  river,  ever  nested  in  those  boxes, 
with  the  stage  on  the  far  horizon  and  all  the 
winds  of  the  foyer  about  their  ears. 

There  is  something,  of  course,  in  the  idea  of 
aristocratic  patronage.  Like  the  curate's  egg, 
it  is  only  part  bad.  It  is  well  for  a  playwright, 
and  for  the  actors  who  interpret  him,  to  have 
some  one  in  the  house  whose  ear  is  attuned  to 
verbal  felicities,  whose  eyes  have  seen  in  the 
flesh  the  real  world  of  gentlemen  and  gentle- 
women. It  is  even  better  for  the  others.  The 
valets  at  the  Palais  Royal  were,  no  doubt, 
thoroughly  conscious  of  the  courtiers  who  sat  an 
the  stage,  as  no  doubt  the  'prentices  in  the  pit ' 
of  the  Globe  were  conscious  of  the  occupants 


of  the  "Lords'  rooms;"   and  doubtless  also  their 


humbler  judgments  were  enlightened  by  the 
demeanor  of  "the  aristocratic  few."  It  is  equally 
certain,  of  course,  that  in  any  audience  the 
aristocratic  few  find  their  attention  sharpened, 
their  emotions  warmed,  by  the  psychology  of 
the  crowd.  But  that  is  another  matter.  What 
we  are  after  is  a  "toney"  drama,  and  obviously 
there  must  be  someone  to  give  the  tone. 

In  this  golden  idea,  however,  there  is  a  base 
alloy.  Our  strictly  democratic  country  is  very 
sensitive  to  its  aristocratic  few.  The  interest 


in  the  doings  of  our  social  betters  is  insatiable; 
the  desire  to  bask  in  their  actual  presence  is 
insensate.  The  most  magnetic  thing  in  the  world 
to  us  is  the  Metropolitan  horseshoe.  If  we  can 
only  corral  in  a  "diamond"  tier  and  a  "golden" 
tier  the  leaders  of  our  social  democracy,  (where 
they  will  consent  to  be  miles  away  from  the 
stage  in  order  to  be  the  more  easily  seen  of  the 
vulgar),  does  it  not  follow  that  the  success  of 
our  playhouse  is  assured? 


TAKE  it  from  me,  it  does  not.  I  came  into  the 
counsels  of  The  New  Theatre  after  Heinrich 
Conried  had  departed;  and,  greatly  fearing  that 
it  would  prove  difficult  to  corral  the  wild  droves 
of  Fifth  Avenue  with  the  lure  of  a  humbly 
artistic  endeavor,  I  proposed  that  the  two  tiers 
of  boxes  be  reduced  to  one.  Even  at  that,  after 
a  single  view  of  our  stage,  the  Founders, 
Foundresses  and  Founderines  absented  them- 
selves from  felicity.  At  first  the  great  public 
came.  For  months  the  papers  had  been  full  of 
the  project.  The  advance  sale  was  enormous, 
subscriptions  even  commanding  a  premium. 
But  when  the  audience  twisted  their  ductile 
necks  and  found  no  Founders  lurking  in  the 
rear  of  the  boxes,  no  Foundresses  or  even 
Founderines  in  front,  conspicuously  improving 
their  minds,  it  melted  away  over  night.  At  the 
Vieux  Colombier,  the  course  of  events  was 
identical,  though  of  course,  on  a  smaller  scale. 
The  advance  "press"  was  huge,  the  advance  sale 
over  thirty  thousand  dollars.  But  when  the 
socially  awed  public  assembled,  and  looked  into 
the  faces  of  just  one  another — only  that  and 
nothing  more — it  boiled  with  anger  against  the 
founders,  whom  it  now  regarded  as  betrayers. 

For  a  democracy  wears  its  flunkeyism  with  M 
difference — at  least  our  democracy  does.  It  bows 
down  and  worships  at  the  feet  of  the  god  it 
has  created,  with  a  mighty  awe  in  its  heart. 
VUir  even  as  it  mumbles  its  craven  prayers  it 
keeps  one  eye  open — a  jealous,  watchful  eye. 
And  if  those  feet  are  clay,  it  rises  with  a 
mighty  rage  and  tumbles  the  idol  from  its 
pedestal.  If  anything  is  more  disgusting  than 
its  groveling  abasement,  it  is  its  insolence  in  the 
sense  of  being  socially  deceived. 


BEING  an  American  democracy,  to  be  sure,  its 
rage  is  tempered  with  mentality,  and  often  ex- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  humor.  The  reason  it 
alleged  for  its  defection  from  the  Vieux 
Colombier  was  strictly  intellectual — that  the 
performances  were  not  good  enough ;  and  it 
struck  the  self-satirical  attitude  of  having  been 
sold  again.  How  good  did  the  thirty  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  subscribers  expect  those  per- 
formances to  be?  It  so  happens  that  in  the 
Gallic  tongue  a  French  theatre  is  a  theatre 
Francois,  and  it  so  happens  that  that  is  one  of 
the  names  of  the  great  House  of  Moliere.  To 
any  properly  logical  mind  it  follows  that  Lc 
Theatre  Franqais  du  Vieux  Colombier  must  rival 
the  House  of  Moliere,  or  be  set  down  as  the 
sorriest  of  failures.  When  the  Founders,  Found- 
resses and  Founderines  discovered  that  not  even 
their  names,  their  money  and  their  social  pre- 
eminence had  created  a  true  Theatre  Franfats 


in  New  York,  they  discovered  a  grievance.  They 
were  betrayed,  and  they  withheld  the  light  of 
their  countenances.  And  when  the  eager  syco- 
phants who  came  across  with  subscriptions  ag- 
gregating thirty  thousand  dollars  found  that  the 
founders  absented  themselves  because  the  per- 
formances were  dull,  they  also  absented  them- 
selves— because  the  performances  were  dull. 
Then,  with  an  air  of  satirically  lashing  them- 
selves for  their  gullability,  they  joined  in  an 
anvil  chorus  which  left  the  French  Theatre  with- 
out enough  substance  to  reward  its  hammerers 
with  a  spark.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
case  at  the  Metropolitan  (and  I  have  my  doubts 
even  there),  any  dramatic  enterprise  which  re- 
lies on  the  patronage  of  society  to  float  it, 
launches  a  boomerang  that  returns  inevitably 
to  crack  its  own  pate. 


EVEN  supposing  that  The  New  Theatre  or  the 
Vieux  Colombier  had  set  a  standard  of  the 
highest  excellence,  is  it  at  all  certain  that  the 
founders  and  the  public  would  have  recognized 
the  fact?  Last  winter  I  sat  beside  numerous 
folk  of  conspicuous  cultivation  who  enlivened  the 
dinner  hour  by  complaining  that  the  season's 
new  plays  were  all  bad.  Quite  innocently  at 
first,  but  eventually  with  a  certain  intention, 
I  asked  if  they  had  seen  the  plays  at  the  Vieux 
Colombier.  In  four  cases  out  of  five,  their 
answers  were  the  same.  They  had  subscribed 
the  first  season,  but  the  plays  were  too  dull  for 
words,  and  the  company  impossibly  hideous. 
Then  I  asked  what  plays  they  had  seen.  Almost 
invariably  the  list  began  with  "East  is  West," 
"Up  in  Mabel's  Room''  and  "The  Woman  in 
Room  13" — housemaid  romance,  bedroom  farce 
and  crime  melodrama.  These  they  had  obviously 
enjoyed.  In  many  cases  it  transpired  that,  like 
most  of  us,  they  did  not  understand  French 
when  rapidly  spoken,  (though  you  could  not 
get  them  to  admit  it  frankly),  and  never  dreamed 
of  reading  the  text  before  going  to  the  theatre. 
Yet  they  were  equally  supercilious  in  condemn- 
ing the  plays  in  English  which  delighted  them 
and  in  scorning  the  little  French  masterpieces 
which  they  could  not  understand. 

Our  Victorian  ancestors  rejoiced  in  a  word 
that  is  too  little  used  to-day,  though  the  thing 
it  describes  is  more  rampant  than  ever.  It  is 
sciolism — the  baseless  pretense  to  superior  knowl- 
edge. When  the  Vieux  Colombier  opened  its 
doors,  the  public  scorned  its  repertory  as  at 
once  trivial  and  high-browed ;  but,  now  that  it 
has  closed  them,  it  has  suddenly  become  the 
thing  to  praise  the  repertory  as  the  only  repertory 
ever  given  in  America  in  which  every  play  was 
a  work  of  literary  and  dramatic  art.  Likewise, 
when  M.  Copeau  first  showed  his  methods  as  a 
producer  he  was  informed  by  our  intelligentsia 
that,  far  from  being  an  innovator,  he  had  mere- 
ly copied  the  methods  of  Gordon  Craig  and 
Reinhardt.  But  in  the  catalogue  of  the  recent 
exhibition  of  American  scenic  artists,  who  are 
themselves  workers  in  the  "decorative"  tradition 
of  those  masters,  Copeau  is  hailed  as  an  inno- 
vator, in  that  he  has  shown  how  "the  drama 
of  words,"  which  is  to  say  the  literary  drama, 
positively  gains  by  a  setting  so  strictly  con- 
ventionalized that  the  scene  painter  and  the 
architect  have  no  pnrt.  (Concluded  on  page  384) 
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Campbell 


GRACE  FISHER 

Who  is  the  Princess — and  incidentally  the  leading  woman 
— jn    "The    Royal    Vagabond"   at   the   Cohan   &    Harris 


EDITH  KING 

1'laying  Bobette  in  "Daddies,"  which  seems  to 
be   one   of   the   outstanding  hits   of   the  season 


Campbell 


TESSA  KOSTA 

Who  is  singing  and  dancing  her  way  suc- 
cessfully  through    "The   Royal   Vagabond" 


ADA  MEADE 
This   favorite  of  musical  comedy  is  now  lend- 
ing her  talents  to  "The  Girl  Behind  the  Gun" 


Lewis-Smith 


AMONG       THE       SEASON       S       SUCCESSES 


Abbe 


»VENT  OF  THE  ART  THEAT] 

Nature  not  inert  and  drab,  but  full  of 
sensuous  movement  and  passionate  color 

By  SELMA  H.  LOWENBERG 


IT  is  a  curious  commentary  on  the  progress 
of  the  fine  arts  that  what  is  ancient  in  one 
age  is  borrowed,  adapted,  and  becomes 
modern  in  the  next.  Many  American  ragtime 
composers  acknowledge  their  indebtedness  tu 
Liszt,  Mendelsohn,  and  other  old  masters.  Only 
a  few  years  ago  the  reading  public  was  charmed 
by  the  "original"  style  of  Jeoffry  Farnol's  "The 
Broad  Highway,"  which  some  readers  recognized 
as  a  fair  imitation  of  Bulwer-Lytton's.  And 
now  we  have  the  Art  Theatre,  curiously  remin- 
iscent of  the  simple  staging  of  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare  and  Sophocles,  the  theatre  whose 
settings  are  decorative  rather  than  photograph- 
ically exact ;  that  create  the  proper  atmosphere 
rather  than  dwarf  the  plays  and  players  by  be- 
ing realistically  detailed,  and  attracting  attention 
by  their  realism. 

The  Art  Theatre  is  knocking  upon  the  doors 
of  the  American  theatre.  The  knock 
is  becoming  louder  and  louder ;  so 
insistent,  in  fact,  that  some  of  the 
producers  have  heard  and  opened 
their  doors  in  welcome.  Artists  of 
the  Art  Theatre,  men  of  acute 
aesthetic  vision  and  imbued  with  a 
sweeping  sense  of  the  fitness  ot 
things  are  making  rapid  strides  to- 
ward the  realization  and  propagation 
of  their  ideas.  A  recent  exhibition 
at  the  Bourgeois  Galleries  gave  strik- 
ing and  impressive  testimony  of  the 
singularly  beautiful  and  harmonious 
results  achieved  by  more  than  a 
dozen  scenic  artists  in  some  half 
hundred  plays. 

It   is    interesting   to   note   that   the 
old  style  of  stage  setting  was  nearly 
a     literal     transcription     into     paint, 
canvas,  and  properties  of  the  direc- 
tions  recorded   in   the   script   of   the 
playwright.     A  generation  ago  if  the 
directions  called  for  doors,  doors  were 
cut  into   walls   without  the   slightest 
regard  for  proportion  of  wall  space  to  the  openings. 
The  entire  stage  was  set  more  as  an  architect  or 
builder    would    follow    a    blue    print.      Then    the 
designer  was  called  in  and  if  he  wished  to  add 
any  touches  to  please  his   fancy  he  added  them 
regardless  of  their  appropriateness  to  the  moon 
of  the  play.    The  result  might  be  materially  true, 
even   spectacularly   realistic,   hut   more   often   the 
setting    was    a    sad    hindrance    in    creating    the 
proper  atmosphere  for  the  mood  of  the  play. 

The  artificial  methods  used  were  often  absurd. 
Every  playgoer  remembers  seeing  walls  tremble 
at  the  slightest  touch  or  a  light  breeze  wrinkle 
broad  landscapes.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  notice 
disturbing  painted  shadows  in  preposterous 
juxtaposition  with  the  surrounding  light  and 
shade.  Some  producers  even  went  to  the  child- 
ish expediency  of  painting  furniture  on  the  walls. 
The  crude  artificiality  represented  was  surely  the 
height  of  incongruity,  yet  producers  considered 
it  a  necessary  attribute  to  the  art  of  stage 
setting. 

At  last  a  few  bold  souls  revolted  against  this 
absurd  artificiality  and  led  by  David  Belasco, 
with  his  passion  for  detail  and  thoroughness, 
they  swung  to  the  extreme  opposite  and  gave  us 


solid  sets  embellished  with  the  most  minute  ap- 
pointments. The  stage  was  cluttered  with  furni- 
ture and  small  objects  and  often  brought  mur- 
murs of  surprise  at  the  distractingly  detailed 
realism  of  the  set. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  be  absolutely  realistic 
in  every  detail.  If  dinner  was  served  upon  the 
stage,  all  the  appointments  of  service  and 
cuisine  were  brought  into  evidence,  usually  amid 
a  chorus  of  ohs  and  ahs,  from  the  audience,  who 
became  so  absorbed  in  the  touch  of  realism  that 
both  play  and  players  were  forgotten.  True, 
many  of  the  old  absurdities  were  banished,  but 
the  producer  made  no  attempt  to  bring  the 
setting  into  closer  harmony  with  the  play.  Their 
one  object  was  to  make  the  scene  more  natural 
rather  than  throw  all  emphasis  upon  the  true 
development  of  idea  and  of  character.  The 
result  of  this  lack  of  unity  of  purpose  was  that 


Design  by  J.  Blanding  Sloan  for  Scene 
One    of    Wedekind's     "Such     is     Life" 

the  scenes  were  often  so  finely  imitative  and 
true  that  spectators  forgot  the  play  in  their 
wonder  at  the  naturalness  of  the  setting. 

It  was  against  this  ultra-naturalistic  method 
of  production  that  the  Art  Theatre  revolted. 
Led  by  Appia,  of  Switzerland,  the  foremost 
stage-decorator  of  Europe,  Hevesi,  of  Budapest, 
director  of  the  State  Theatre;  Edward  Gordon 
Craig,  the  "mad  dreamer,"  son  of  Ellen  Terry ; 
Reinhardt  and  others,  a  new  movement  for 
simplicity,  beauty  and  harmony  of  stage  setting 
arose.  The  goal  sought  for  was  the  harmonious 
merging  of  setting,  lighting  and  acting  into  the 
mood  of  the  play.  The  stage  setting  was  to  be 
unobtrusive,  subordinate,  yet  emphasize  the  life 
and  spirit  of  the  play.  According  to  John 
Wenger,  the  scenic  setting  "has  a  distinct  mis-< 
sion — and  but  one  mission — so  to  express  the 
purpose,  the  spirit,  the  symbolism  of  the  play 
as  to  enhance  and  intensify  its  character;  so 
to  merge  itself  that  it  calls  forth  no  recognition 
beyond  the  subconscious  appreciation  of  its  ab- 
sorption into  the  play  itself." 

The  pioneer  of  the  Art  Theatre  in  this  country 
is  Robert  Edmond  Jones  whose  first  Broadway 
success  was  achieved  in  the  setting  and  costum- 


ing of  Granville  Barker's  production  of  Anatole 
France's  "The  Man  Who  Married  a  Dumb  Wife." 
Mr.  Jones  designed  and  built  the  entire  setting 
himself,  painting  all  the  scenery  as  well  as  de- 
signing and  creating  every  costume  worn  in  the 
production.  His  later  association  with  Arthur 
Hopkins  brought  to  the  American  stage  his  im- 
pressive settings  for  Mr.  Hopkins'  production 
of  "The  Devil's  Garden,"  his  delightfully  decora- 
tive sets  for  the  Clare  Kummer  comedies,  and 
the  full  flower  of  his  art  in  the  soul  stirring 
productions  of  "Redemption,"  and  "The  Jest." 

But  other  artists  have  not  been  slow  to  follow. 
Rollo  Peters,  Sam  Hume,  Irving  Pichel,  Norman 
Bel-geddes,  Joseph  Urban,  John  Wenger,  Willy 
Pogany,  C.  Raymond  Johnson  are  a  few  among 
the  many  sincere  creative  artists  who  have  done 
so  much  to  spread  the  light  of  truth  and  beauty  in 
scenic  settings.  Working  in  the  "Little  Theatres" 
which  sprang  up  spontaneously  in 
a  number  of  large  American  cities, 
the  new  scenic  artist  was  enabled 
to  give  free  reign  to  his  imagina- 
tion, untrammeled  by  tradition,  un- 
hindered by  the  exigencies  of  the 
commercial  theatre.  These  artists 
attempted,  and  in  many  instances 
notably  succeeded,  in  bringing  the 
setting  into  definite  spiritual  har- 
mony with  the  play,  by  means  of 
light,  of  simplicity,  of  vibrating 
color  and  symbolism  to  make  the 
play  live. 

In  the  production  of  a  play  it  is 
not  difficult  to  distinguish  the  art- 
theatre  method  of  presentation  from 
the  old  stage  setting.  In  the  old 
method  will  always  be  seen  the  pic- 
torial representation  with  its  inevit- 
'hie  painted  canvas  background. 
The  art-theatre  method  is  plastic  and 
decorative  and  given  to  simple  and 
imaginative  suggestion.  The  artist 
employs  objects  and  backgrounds  that 
can  be  brought  to  the  stage  in  characteristic  form, 
and  others  that  cannot  be  shown  in  plastic  form  are 
suggested  by  concrete  means.  An  excellent 
illustration  is  afforded  by  Mr.  Jones'  second  act 
setting  for  "The  Jest."  The  scene  is  Ginevra's 
boudoir  in  Neri's  house,  a  huge  room  which 
itself  suggests  the  castle-like  luxury  of  the  days 
of  Lorenzo,  the  Magnificent.  At  the  left  wall 
is  a  plain  dressing  table  set  out  with  articles 
of  toilet,  but  from  one  corner  negligently  but 
gracefully  drops  a  soft  fold  of  purple  cloth, 
unconsciously  giving  the  spectator  a  sense  of 
wanton  luxury.  At  the  right  is  a  chest  ot 
gorgeous  costumes  in  disarray.  The  walls  are 
bare  except  for  a  panel  of  golden  tapestry  cloth 
flung  across  the  door  to  the  secret  passage. 
The  simplicity  of  the  stage  decoration  serves 
but  to  heighten  the  desired  impression,  yet  the 
concrete  properties  employed  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

The  artists  of  the  new  theatre  do  not  find 
it  necessary  to  draw  the  picture  of  a  long-eared 
animal  on  a  canvas  and  write  beneath  it,  "This 
is  a  donkey."  That  is  work  for  the  ten  year  old 
child.  The  picture  surely  is  obvious  enough. 
That  is  the  difference  (Concluded  on  page  384) 
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Design  by  Robert  Ed- 
mond  Jones  for  the 
scene  at  the  gypsies' 
house  in  Tolstoy's 
drama  "Redemption" 


Setting  by  Sam  Hume 
for  "Doctor  Faustus." 
Produced  at  the  Arts 
and  Crafts  Theatre, 
Detroit,  in  1918 


Byzantine  throne  scene 
by  Maxwell  Armfleld. 
Drop  designed  for  use 
with  a  black  cyclo- 
rama.  As  produced  by 
Ruth  St.  Denis 


Design  by  Joseph  Ur- 
ban for  the  church 
scene  of  "Faust.' 
Metropolitan  Opera 
House  production 


STRIKING  EXAMPLES  OF 


THE    NEW    DECORATIVE 


STAGE   SETTINGS 


Model  by  Lee  Simon- 
son  for  the  palace  in- 
terior scene  of  Cluck's 
opera  "Iphigenia  in 
Tauris" 


Illustrations    courtesy    of 
the    Drama    League 


ME  AS  A  KORUS  MAN 

Being    further     adventures     in 
stage  land  with  Henry  McNutt 

By   LESLIE   CURTIS 


peory,   ills,    (any   date) 
deer  Editer  of  the  theayter  Magazeen : — 

when  i  seen  my  riting  in  the  May  ishoo  of 
yure  paper,  i  relized  that  i  was  a  self  maid  man 
and  woodunt  have  to  work  no  more  as  varlot  de 
chamber  to  mister  Seemore  Coyne  of  peory,  ills. 
Besides,  he  didunt  act  with  grace  and  dekorum 
when  he  seen  i  was  a  litery  jeanyus  akin  to 
Josephs  Conrad  and  Hergeshymer,  the  latter  ot 
which  rote  "Java  in  the  Head."  (i  shood  think 
he  wood  use  more  simpal  langwidge  like  "a 
cawfee  headake,"  but  maybe  he  is  mearly  a  new 
beginer  or  sumthing.) 

mister  Coyne  said  with  won  of  his  most 
mullignunt  smiles,  "now  that  you  have  berst  into 
print  i  can  redily  see  why  marse  Henry  Water's 
son  had  to  give  up  riting."  he  said  "i  bet 
Willyum  deen  Howls  is  more  than  jelus." 

"let  him  howl,"  i  says,  "who-sew-ever  he  is, 
but  this  is  whare  i  quit  right  hear,  i  don't  have 
to  take  no  back  talk  from  no  commun  bizness 
man." 

"o  very  well,"  he  says,  tryin  to  be  non-shallant, 
"but  you  will  come  back  when  the  cosmick  erge 
and  the  inner  man  meat  on  the  feeld  of  battul. 
you  are  a  good  varlot  de  chamber  in  spite  of 
the  vagarees  of  a  unbalunced  mind. 

sew  i  lit  out,  withowt  a  fuss  or  nuthin,  and 
i  thawt  i  mite  as  well  go  on  the  stage  becuz  Billie 
Burke  had  tooken  such  a  shine  to  me  at  Pom 
Beech,  she  musta  seen  sumthing  in  me  besides 
mear  butv. 


thare  was  a  add  in  the  paper  for  korus  men 
who  cood  sing  and  dance  and  do  General 
Youtillity.  "thats  me,"  i  says  to  my  sister 
I.:zzie,  "ive  got  the  looks  and  the  altitood  (which 
is  western  for  hite)  and  if  a  big  ruff  cowboy 
like  bill  Heart  can  get  by,  it  will  be  more  than 
ezy  for  won  with  my  magnifisent  persnality." 

"you  have  the  fashal  expreshun  of  an  egg 
plant,  Hen,"  ansered  Lizzie,  "and  the  manners 
of  a  mountain  gote.  soshul  epecac  and  sarkastik 
repetore  are  mear  child's  play  for  you,  sew  i 
don't  see  why  you  coodunt  compeet  with  Eva 
Tanglefoot,  chas.  Chaplin,  robert  Mantel,  duglus 
Farebanks  and  Willyum  Cort-plaster,  (the  won 
who  is  married  to  Virginya  Hornet.)" 

"well,"  i  says  to  her,  "it  ain't  no  trubble  to 
be  a  matinay  idle  if  i  cood  onct  get  on  the  stage, 
but  you  no  that  dave  Blasco  and  mister  d:lling- 
ham  never  had  no  chants  to  meat  me,  sew  i'le 
have  to  carve  my  own  carear  aloan  and  unaded." 

as  a  result  of  this  conversashun,  i  went  to 
Chicawgo  to  anser  the  add  i  seen  in  the  paper, 
i  set  in  the  agence  offis  for  4  days  and  never 
seen  hide  nor  hare  of  him.  the  girl  sed  she 
toald  him  i  was  thare,  but  i  cawt  her  lookin  at 
me  like  Virginya  pearson  does  when  she  is  being 
a  vamp,  sew  i  spose  she  never  toald  him,  sose 
i  cood  stay  whare  she  cood  see  me.  Finly,  i 
got  up  and  wawked  rite  in  the  private  offis 
behind  anuther  man  and  i  says  to  the  agunt 
"i'm  here  to  play  the  part  of  Gen.  Youtill- 
ity." 

Now,  mister  Hornblower,  if  its  all  the  same 
to  you,  i'd  rather  not  rite  all  abowt  what  hap- 
pined,  hucuz  the  famus  litery  critick,  mister  H-l 


Menkin  says  two  many  delates  is  the  mane 
fawlt  of  theodoor  Drysor.  anyway,  the  agunt 
finly  gave  me  a  card  to  the  theayter  to  mister 
ross  (who  i  think  is  bruther-in-law  to  Lilyun 
rustle.) 

i  went  over  the  next  morning  and  thare  was 
a  grate  crowd  of  fixt  up  ladies  and  a  few  men. 
sum  of  the  girls  had  got  up  before  brekfast 
and  had  cum  in  thare  petticotes  and  other 
lingeree  which  they  was  dancing  in.  mister 
ross  wasunt  thare,  but  a  corse  fello  in  his  shirt 
sleaves  (before  them  ladies  two)  looked  at  the 
card  and  then  his  ize  roved  restlusly  up  and 
down  my  persnal  apeerance.  he  says  kinda 
funny,  "any  expeeryance  ?"  and  i  seen  that  when 
he  spoak  thare  was  a  grate  silents  fell  all  over 
the  stage,  so  i  says  "o  yes !"  (becuz  if  mealing 
famus  stars  at  Pom  Beech  ain't  expeeryancc, 
what  is?),  i  ask  you  that! 


then  he  says  "whats  yure  voice?",  but  i  was 
two  qwick  for  him.  i  replide,  "the  voice  is 
cawsed  by  the  axshun  of  breth  on  the  vocus 
cords."  i  seen  he  was  mad  rite  thare  becuz  he 
coodunt  ketch  me  and  when  he  says  "what  do 
you  sing,  if  at  awl?"  i  says  "o  anything,  poplar 
songs,  ballards,  classicul  peaces  and  things  by 
Irving  berlin." 

he  didunt  say  nuthin  to  me  bul  i  seen  i  made 
a  hit  becuz  everybudy  was  laffen  fit  to  kill. 
(You  no,  mister  Hornblower,  if  yure  comikal, 
you  can  get  anything  you  want  in  this  werld. 
You  awt  lo  try  it  sumlime.)  bul  to  return 
down  stage  to  whare  i  was  standing,  he  never  sed 
nuthin  lo  me,  but  he  yeld  "Hay  props,  park 
this  low  comeedyan  whare  he  can  do  no  harm," 
and  a  big  rude  guy  took  me  back  to  whare  sum 
bords  were  piled  up  and  toald  ire  to  set  till  the 
stage  manger  called  for  the  tenners  and  other 
girls,  sew,  i  set  wondrin  what  they  uzed  hay- 
props  in  a  theayler  for  and  a  prilly  girl  cairn  and 
sel  down  beside  me.  "i  hear  you  are  going  to 
take  care  of  the  horses,"  she  says. 


"o  do  they  have  horses  in  this  show?"  i 
asked,  "we  have  ateteen  ponies  and  a  number 
of  truck  horses,"  she  sed. 

"whal  do  ihey  use  ponies  for?"  i  asked  for 
i  was  new  and  wanted  to  lern  what  i  cood. 
"two  hawl  the  waggins  betwean  ihe  won  nite 
stands,"  she  toald  me.  just  abowt  then  the 
stage  manger  called  awl  the  men  to  cum  down 
stage,  but  i  didunt  move  becuz  i  was  going  to 
play  the  part  of  Gen  Youtillity.  it  was  never 
my  intenshun  lo  be  a  commun  korus  man,  nol 
wilh  my  looks  and  endowmunts. 

but  i  seen  that  corse  fello  was  jelns  of  me  rite 
away  and  was  trying  to  make  me  mad.  he  yelct 
like  a  feend,  "what  do  you  think  you  are — 
Ihe  back-drop?"  i  wawked  rite  down  and  i 
says  "i'm  hear  to  play  Gen.  Youtillity  and  i 
don't  take  no  back  talk  from  no  commun  stage 
manger."  he  seen  rite  then  he  coodunt  kid  me, 
sew  he  put  me  on  ihe  end  of  Ihe  line  and  Ihen 
he  shode  us  sum  fancy  dance  steps  which  was 
sew  ezy  for  me  thai  he  had  lo  ball  me  owl  to 


keep  the  olher  men  from  noticin  that  i  was  beet- 
ing  them. 

"lift  yure  flatirens,"  he  kep  yeling  at  me  and 
anybudy  cood  see  i  didunl  have  nulhing  like 
lhat.  he  musta  thawl  i  was  a  shirt  shiner  in  a 
lawndry.  "who  put  led  in  yure  shoos,  Jumbo?" 
he  sed  malishus  like,  but  i  seen  he  didunt  want 
the  common  korus  men  to  no  i  was  Ihe  only  won 
doing  Ihe  sleps  rite,  so  i  was  pashunt.  "hop 
nimbal  lhare,  Henry,"  he  said,  "or  you  stand  a 
swell  chants  of  seeing  Ihe  gosl  wawk."  now, 
i  had  never  sed  nulhing  abowt  gosts,  sew  i  think 
his  stile  of  joaks  was  very  cheap  and  corse, 
i  stood  him  just  as  long  as  i  cood,  but  when  he 
says  to  me,  "yule  be  a  rair  treet  for  Ihe  crilicks, 
Hen.  in  pink  tites  yure  legs  will  look  like  expozed 
plumming  under  a  vvashstand  in  a  cheap  hotel," 
i  cood  endoor  no  more,  i  may  not  look  like 
Henry  dixy  (Adonut)  or  Crewso,  but  no  com- 
mun slage  manger  can  insult  me  and  live,  i 
shood  like  lo  see  him  in  pink  lites. 

well,  to  make  a  short  story  long,  i  up  and  says 
"i  don't  think  i  like  this  third  class  show,  so 
hear's  whare  i  quit,  i  woodunt  traval  wilh  no 
mixt  crowd  in  waggins  and  i  wasunt  brung  up 
and  edjucnted  lo  be  chambermade  lo  ponies  and 
truck  horses,  you  can  get  sumbudy  else  to  play 
the  General"  and  then  i  wawked  rite  to  the  door 
before  he  cood  think  up  sumlhing  lo  say. 


thare  was  a  old  fello  with  whiskers  setlin 
outen  side  and  i  toald  him  what  happined  and 
he  sed  "you  done  rite,  if  i  was  you  i  wood  ware 
sum  pink  tites  to  rehersil  tomorrow  and  maybe 
the  stage  manger  wood  lake  back  them  werds 
and  keep  his  place."  sew,  i  went  rite  over  to 
marshell  feeld's  stoar  and  got  sum  tites  for 
ate  dollars,  which  is  hi,  but  then  the  tiles  cum 
clear  up  lo  my  wasle,  loo.  the  next  morning  i 
put  them  on  under  my  soot  and  went  to  the 
theayter  and  thai  same  old  man  who  was  sellin 
by  the  door  toald  me  the  show  had  went  away 
the  nite  before,  il  was  a  grale  surprize  to  him, 
he  sed,  and  the  stage  manger  never  left  no 
messige  for  me,  so  they  must  have  wenl  in  a 
hurry,  i  asked  him  whal  he  sel  lhare  awl  the 
time  for  and  he  sed  he  was  suposed  to  keep  Ihe 
insecks  away  from  Ihe  girls,  bul  the  reel  reezon 
was  to  hold  down  the  franchize  for  the  man  who 
owned  the  theayter.  i  asked  him  if  he  thawt  the 
solgers  were  bringin  many  insecks  home  from 
urope  and  he  sed  he  gess  so  judgin  from  the 
swarms  which  gather  arownd  the  lites  at  nite. 
i  supose  they  got  tired  of  eatin  nuthin  but  men 
in  urope  so  now  they  like  girls  better. 

of  corse,  i'm  back  working  for  mister  Coyne, 
until  i  can  get  sumthing  more  artistick.  marshell 
feeld's  woodunt  take  back  them,  tites.  he  sed 
they  woodunt  fit  none  of  his  family  or  he  wood 
try  lo  uze  them,  if  i  thawt  i  cood  soo  that  stage 
manger,  i  wod  file  soot,  becuz  ate  dollars  is  ate 
dollars,  but  i  supose  he  is  Iravaling  arownd  in  a 
waggin  sumwhare  with  that  cheep  show. 

now,  mister  Hornblower,  if  you  have  any  litery 
work  i  can  do,  like  Ireen  Cassels  secund  mar- 
ridge  or  huney-mooning  with  Marjery  rambo  and 
Margereet  dark,  just  let  me  no. 

yure   sinceer  ko-worker  in   arts   and    siunre, 

HEN  McNuTT. 
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IT  is  at  their  lovely  home  at  Great  Neck,  L.  I.,  that  Marguerite 
Namara,  prima  donna  of  the  Chicago  Opera  Company,  who 
is  now  singing  in  Mexico,  and  Guy  Bolton,  her  playwright 
husband,  receive   inspiration. 

From  the  accompanying  pictures  of  this  charming  home  and 
its  equally  charming  third  inhabitant — Peggy  Bolton,  age  two 
years  and  tivo  months — it  is  no  wonder  that  every  free  moment 
of  this  gifted  artist  pair  are  spent  there. 

The  house  itself  won  a  prise  in  a  recent  contest  for  the  most 
attractive  country  home.  Its  beautiful  antique  furnishings  were 
all  personally  selected  by  Mr.  Bolton  during  his  wife's  absence 
in  California  on  a  concert  tour  and  the  completed  home  pre- 
sented to  her  as  a  surprise  upon  her  return. 


(Upper    picture) 
Marguerite   Namara  and 
her  little  daughter,  Peggy 


(Inset) 

The  exterior  of  the  house 

with  the  Boltons  off  for 

a  game  of  golf 


(Left) 

An  interior  view  of  the 
Boltons'  home  at  Great 
Neck.  Here  Mr.  Bolton 
has  written  some  of  his 
most  successful  plays 
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PLAYERS  IN   THEIR  HOMES 


MARGUERITE  NAMARA  AND  GUY  BOLTON 


IN   THE   SPOTLIGHT 


THE   GARDINER   TRIO 

'T'HE  mystery  of  why  astute 
*•  managers,  addicted  to  the 
legitimate  and  to  musical  com- 
edy, are  frequently  seen  in  the 
seats  of  vaudeville  houses,  has 
been  lifted.  They  are  in  search 
of  players.  They  seek  novelty 
and  are  in  pursuit  of  mummers 
who  have  not  made  a  vice  nor 
a  fetich  of  restraint.  One  such 
manager  discovered  in  the 
strange  land  of  vaudeville  a 
brother  and  two  sisters,  who 
have  been  on  the  variety  stage 
since  they  attained  respectively 


the  ages  of  three,  five,  and  five 
and  a  half.  Helen  was  the 
youngest,  Arline  the  middle, 
and  Edgar  the  senior  in  point 
of  age.  Vaudeville  had  known 
them  long  and  favorably,  but 
musical  comedy  not  at  all  until 
"Take  It  From  Me"  transplant- 
ed them  from  their  native  soil. 
The  three  sprightly  young 
dancers  have  bloomed  into 
success.  "Doing  well",  said  an 
habitue  of  the  Forty-fourth 
Street  Theatre.  "When  they 
come  on  they  stop  the  show. 
That's  all  they  do." 


(Below) 
JESSICA   BROWN 

/^  OME  ALONG"  boasts  its  Jessica  Brown.  The 
girl  dancer  in  the  blue  bonnet  says  she  studied 
grace  with  a  small  gray  kitten.  It  was  an  inspiring 
kitten  deserving  of  fame  and  a  monument  com- 
memorating its  feet  (not  paws.)  For  Miss  Brown 
has  imitated  its  dainty  steps  in  a  chain  of  vaudeville 
houses  that  reached  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Observers  say  it  is  another  instance  of  the 
pupil  outstripping  the  teacher,  for  sweet  Jessica,  ac- 
cording to  her  admirers,  is  nimbler  and  possesses 
more  grace  than  does  the  gray  kitten. 


(Below) 
GILDA  VARESI 

T  N  "The  Jest"  Gilda  Varesi  furnishes  impressive 
dramatic  moments  as  the  blind  Fiametta.  Miss 
Varesi  registered  deeply  by  a  bit  as  an  Italian  girl  in 
"Salvation  Nell."  As  the  distracted  Italian  mother 
of  the  lost  infant  in  "Baby  Mine"  she  again  made 
her  performance  memorable.  She  was  the  ancient 
prima  donna  who  quarrelled  with  the  younger  diva 
in  "Romance."  She  shifted  her  nationality  to  portray 
the  mad  Hungarian  woman  in  "Children  of  Earth." 
She  succeeded  Mme.  Nazimova  in  "War  Brides," 
then  went  to  London  to  resume  her  wrangling  role  in 
"Romance."  During  the  period  of  Miss  Doris 
Keane's  illness  she  replaced  the  star.  Earlier  this 
season  she  created  Annie  in  'The  Little  Journey." 


WALTER   EDWIN 

TJY  heredity  and  environment 
•^  Walter  Edwin,  who  plays 
the  Southman  in  "Dark  Rosa- 
leen",  is  an  actor.  His  father 
of  the  same  name  was  the  first 
Mazeppa.  His  mother,  Louisa 
Miller,  was  a  celebrated  actress, 
and  his  grandfathet,  the  scintil- 
lant  actor  and  orator,  David 
Prince  Miller.  Naturally  he 
found  the  stage  inescapable.  He 
was  of  the  companies  of  Fred 
Terry,  of  Sir  Henry  Irving  and 
of  Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree. 
He  came  to  this  country  and 
became  a  director  of  motion 
pictures.  He  has  directed 
"Gloria's  Romance"  in  which 
Billie  Burke  appeared.  His 
experience  with  the  photo 
drama  may  have  taught  him 
to  weigh  a  movement  and  study 
its  effect  to  a  nicety,  as  he  so 
satisfyingly  does  as  the  trucu- 
lent father  and  innkeeper  in 
the  Irish  play  at  the  Belasco. 
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MRiHORNBLOW  GOES  TO  THE  PLAY 


BELASCO.  "DARK  ROSALEEN." 
Comedy  in  three  acts  by  W.  D. 
Hepenstall  and  Whit  ford  Kane. 
Produced  on  April  22  with  this  cast : 

Joe    Donagh  Walter    Edwin 

Corny    Donagh  Henry    Duffey 

Martin    Donagh  Thomas    Mitchell 

Sandy    McKillop  Dodson    L.    Mitchell 

Michael     Halpin  Robert     Cummings 

Andy    Moore  P.    J.    Kelly 

Tim     Duffy  John    Daly    Murphy 

John     Meldon  George     Fitzgerald 

Rory    Coghlan  John     Carmody 
Nat    M'Givney     Charles    F.     McCarthy 

Owen    Cullen  Charles    A.    Bickford 

James    Welsh  Dan    Moyles 

Mickey     Dowdall  Farrell     Pelly 

Murtha  Seumas  O'Brien 

Moya   McKillop  Eileen   Huban 

Katty   McCabe  Beryl   Mercer 
Jane   Agnes   MacAfee        Rose    Morison 

Betty  Sinnott  Jane   Ross 

Peggy  Joyce  Millie  Aston 

Kate  Curtis  Eileen   Curran 

Nora  Canavan  Malaidh   Carroll 

Molly  Sweeny  Lilian  Jago 

Mary   Doyle  Bina   Flynn 

ONE  of  the  delightful  memories 
that  the  Irish  Players  from 
the  Abbey  Theatre  left  behind  them 
was  the  vital,  humorous  and  con- 
vincing series  of  portraits  which 
they  gave  of  Celtic  types.  They 
smacked  of  the  soil,  they  breathed 
the  spirit  of  human  reality.  It  is  in 
this  particular  that  the  production 
of  "Dark  Rosaleen,"  the  three-act 
comedy,  by  W.  D.  Hepenstall  and 
Whitford  Kane,  which  David  Be- 
lasco  presents  with  all  that  meticu- 
lous care  and  appreciation  of  theatric 
details  so  associated  with  his  work, 
hits  the  high  spot  of  dramatic 
verisimilitude. 

We  are  again  face  to  face  with 
a  series  of  Irish  characters  that 
make  their  stamping  ground  at  Joe 
Donagh's  general  store  and  public 
house  in  the  South  of  Ireland. 
They  are  the  chorus  to  a  feud, 
which  exists  between  Donagh  and 
Sandy  McKillop,  from  the  north, 
who  runs  an  opposition  shop 
across  the  road.  That  Sandy's 
daughter  loves  Corny,  the  son  of 
Joe,  makes  a  Capulet-Montague 
complication  for  the  serious  plot. 
Comic  ingenuity  overcomes  the 
strange  provisions  of  a  will  and 
brings  about  a  reconciliation  of  the 
warring  houses  and  as  Corny  rides 
to  victory,  Moya  McKillop's  mare, 
Dark  Rosaleen,  for  the  big  cup  and 
cleans  up  a  killing  that  enables  her 
to  pay  off  the  mortgage  about  to  be 
foreclosed  on  Sandy's  home,  wh.r, 
of  course,  the  finale  is  rill  as  it 
should  be  for  those  who  look  for 


the  ultimate  triumph  of  youthful  and 
loving  hearts. 

If  the  dramatic  phase  of  the  fable 
sounds  somewhat  conventional  it 
may  be  stated  in  its  defense  that 
its  treatment  is  graciously  romantic 
and,  at  least,  serves  the  most  useful 
purpose  of  bringing  together  a 
group  of  diversified  Hibernians  that 
are  a  constant  delight  to  eye  and 
ear.  Bigger  in  stature  than  the  late 
Edward  Harrigan,  Walter  Edwin  in 
his  personation  of  Joe  Donagh  re- 
minded me  forcibly  of  that  gifted 
comedian  in  speech,  walk  and 
method.  It  was  an  unctuous  per- 
formance, a  juicy  and  succulent  bit. 
Fine  in  contrast  was  the  sturdy,  de- 
fiant sketch  which  Dodson  Mitchell 
gave  of  the  obstinate  Ulster  man, 
Sandy  McKillopp.  Another  pair 
who  contrasted  well  were  Robert 
Cummings  and  John  Daly  Murphy. 
The  latter  as  the  defiant  little  Irish- 
man, always  ready  for  a  fight  at 
the  drop  of  the  hat,  was  deliciously 
droll.  The  dignified  and  sententious 
Andy  Moore  was  played  to  the 
life  by  P.  J.  Kelly  while  two  pugna- 
cious female  pedlars,  by  Beryl 
Mercer  and  Rose  .Morison,  added 
much  diverting  local  color. 

The  romantic  Corny  was  enacted 
by  Henry  Duffey,  and  his  brother, 
Martin,  by  Thomas  Martin.  The 
latter's  efforts  to  introduce  Chicago 
methods  into  the  dull  little  Irish 
village — he  had  just  returned  from 
the  States — were  provocative  of 
constant  laughter.  Eileen  Huban, 
remembered  for  her  fine  work  in 
"The  Grasshopper,"  was  the  Moya. 
The  witching  romance,  the  spirited 
resourcefulness,  and  the  quaint  dry 
humor  of  the  role,  found  in  this 
young  actress  a  most  capable  ex- 
ponent. The  one  set  was  perfect 
of  its  kind. 


BIJOU.  "THREE  FOR  DIANA." 
Comedy  in  four  acts  by  Chester 
Bailey  Fernald,  from  the  Italian 
comedy  "II  Terzo  Marito,"  by 
Sabatino  Lopez.  Produced  on  April 
21,  with  this  cast: 

Diana   Trawley  Martha   Hedman 

Mrs.   Trawley  Blanche   Chapman 

Tertia   Mayfield  Anne    Faystone 

Burford  Lillian  Brennard 

Rev.  Clarence  Prentiss 

J.    Beresford.Holfu 
Gen.  Abinger,  D.  S.  O., 

David  Glassford 

Heath    Whittington  John    Halliday 

Waiter  Robert  MacCleary 

Buttons  Gardner  James 


T  T  is  very  possible  that  "II  Terzo 
•*•  Marito"  was  an  amusing  comedy 
as  Sabatino  Lopez  wrote  it  in  the 
original  Italian,  but  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  "Three  for  Diana,"  as 
Chester  Dailey  Fernald  has  rendered 
it  into  English  is  one  of  the  dullest 
bits  of  labored  fooling  offered  here 
in  some  time. 

To  get  this  piece  at  the  Bijou 
started,  there  is  a  fifteen-minute 
dialogue  between  Mistress  and  Maid 
that  the  audience  may  be  informed 
that  Diana  Trawley  has  been  twice 
widowed,  facts  unknown  to  a 
probable  number  three.  The  mother 
of  her  first  husband,  and  the  father 
of  the  second  interpose  sentimental 
objections  and  Heath  Whittington, 
who  would  bravely  fill  four  shoes 
with  only  two  feet,  has  his  moments 
of  domestic  doubt.  Diana,  however, 
decides  for  herself  and  she  and 
Heath  arrange  to  quietly  marry  be- 
fore the  Registrar. 

The  dialogue  is  sadly  deficient  in 
wit  and  humor  and  a  most  tenuous 
story  is  dragged  out  with  patent 
padding.  Martha  Hedman  plays 
Diana.  In  her  blonde  plumpness 
she  is  very  fair  to  look  on.  Whether 
it  was  the  paucity  of  material  or 
the  sameness  of  her  situation,  the 
fact  remains  that  her  rendering  was 
quite  colorless  and  altogether  too 
much  in  one  key.  John  Halliday 
was  the  youthful  suitor,  and  acted 
with  spirit  and  feeling.  David  Glass- 
ford  was  equally  competent  in  a 
stock  character. 


GARRICK.  "THE  BONDS  OF  IN- 
TEREST." Comedy  in  three  acts  by 
Jacinto  Benavente,  translated  from 
the  Spanish  by  John  Garrett  Under- 
hill.  Produced  on  April  14  with  this 
cast: 

Leander  Rollo    Peters 

Crispin  Augustin   Duncan 

Innkeeper  C.   Hooper  Trask 

First   Servant  Michael   Carr 

Second    Servant  John    Wilson 

Harlequin  Walter   Geer 

Captain  Charles  MacDonald 

Maria  Beatrice  Wood 

Dona    Sirena  Helen   Westley 

Columbine        Edna   St.   Vincent   Millay 
Laura  Kate  Morgan 

Risela  Mary    Blair 

Polichinelle  Dudley    Digges 

Wife  of  Polichinelle 

Amelia   Summerville 
Helen    Freeman 


Silvia 
Pantaloon 
Doctor 
Secretary 
The  Constable 


Leon    Cunningham 

Henry   Herbert 

Paul  Lane 

Jose   Madrones 
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IN  the  programme  of  its  initial 
production  at  the  Garrick,  the 
Theatre  Guild,  Inc.,  prints  that  not 
one  of  the  great  theatres  of  Europe 
began  other  than  in  an  humble  man- 
ner. It,  therefore,  begs  for  sympa- 
thetic interest  and  hopes  to  work 
out  a  destiny  that  will  reflect  grow- 
ing credit  upon  its  efforts  in  behalf 
of  better  theatrical  art.  To  the 
which  earnest  endeavor  I  hereby 
avouch  myself  sympatica,  the  same 
being  Spanish,  and  therefore  appro- 
priate as  the  first  play  presented  was 
"The  Bonds  of  Interest,"  a  comedy 
by  the  Iberian.  Jacinto  Benavente. 

The  comedy  employs  for  its  prin- 
cipal types  those  which  figure  in  the 
commedia  delle  arte  of  the  XVI 
century,  the  lover,  his  scheming, 
resourceful  valet,  the  old  father, 
who  would  part  the  lovers,  etc.  With 
these,  a  familiar  story  is  worked 
out,  but  where  the  Spaniard  comes 
in  is  his  treatment,  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  tells  his  fable  is  one 
of  genuine  literary  distinction,  for 
his  dialogue  and  character  drawing 
betray  an  intimate  and  sound  knowl- 
edge and  appreciation  of  humor, 
philosophy  and  psychological  intro- 
spection. 

It  is  all  quaint  and  in  a  measure 
fanciful  and,  presented  as  it  is  in 
costumes  of  the  Velasquez  period, 
shows  a  series  of  pictures  always 
pleasing  and  at  times,  considering 
the  material  at  hand,  highly  artistic 
and  beautiful. 

The   pictorial   side   of   the   produc- 
tion    is     excellent;      the     histrionic 
phase    is    not    by    any    means    equal 
to   the   spirit  of   the   comedy,   which 
calls  for  nice  finesse.     Some  of  the 
acting    is    hopelessly    mediocre.        It 
is    a    quite    remarkable    performance 
which    Augustin     Duncan    gives    of 
Crispin,   the   valet.      Without   a   sou 
between    them,    he    and    his    master 
live   on   the   fat   of   the   land   and   su 
bring    about    matters    that    the    hero 
wins  the  rich  woman   of  his   choice. 
Mr.   Duncan   lacks   the  airy   grace 
that  should  go  with  the  ingratiating 
scamp — but  he  is  so  terribly  in  earn- 
est   and    acts    with    such    unflagging 
zest,    that   he    at    least    satisfactorily 
suggests     the     author's     conception. 
The  boastful  Captain,  the  Matamora 
of   tradition,   is   admirably   presented 
by  Charles  MacDonald  and  the  poet 
is   also   neatly   portrayed    by    Walter 
Geer.       A    perfect    sketch    of    comic 
character    is    contributed    by    Henry 
Herbert    as    the    loquacious    Doctor 
of    Laws,    while    Dudley    Digges    as 
Polichinelle  is  capital. 

Helen  Westley  in  her  crisp  style 
suggests  the  Dona  Sirena  who  lives 
by  her  wits,  and  the  statuesque 


Amelia  Summerville  as  the  wife  of 
Polichinelle  lends  picturesque  beauty 
to  the  scene. 


BOOTH.  "I  LOVE  You."  Farce 
in  three  acts  by  William  Le  Baron. 
Produced  on  April  28  with  this  cast : 

Jimmie  Farnsworth    '  John  Westley 

George  Van   Home  Robert   Strange 

Brooks   (the  butler)  Gilbert  Douglas 

Peter   Darby  Richard  Dix 

Mrs.   Louise  Endicott  Doris  Mitchel 

Betty  Duncan  Diantha  Pattison 

Ruth  Franklyn  Gypsy  O'Brien 

Marie  Ruth  Terry 

FARCES— like  little  girls— that 
are  not  very,  very  good  are 
likely  to  be  horrid.  William  Le 
Baron's  inexpensively  named  play, 
"I  Love  You,"  is  amusing  in  spots 
during  two  acts  and  not  at  all  dur- 
ing a  third.  Sometimes  the  dialogue 
is  funny,  occasionally  the  incidents 
are  amusing,  and  now  and  then 
there  is  genuine  character  comedy. 
The  idle  rich  in  "I  Love  You" 
amuse  themselves  by  betting  $5,000 
that  they  can  make  any  two  persons 
(of  opposite  sex)  fall  in  love 
with  each  other  by  merely  placing 
them  in  an  environment  of  summer 
night,  moonlight,  and  languorous 
fiddling,  and  then  pick  a  debutante 
and  an  electrician  as  subjects  for 
the  experiment.  The  environment 
scheme  works,  all  right,  but  on  the 
wrong  couples.  The  electrician 
("Ekck  Trishun,"  the  cast  calls 
him)  mates  with  a  lady's-maid;  the 
debutante  with  a  butler  who,  having 
been  graduated  at  Harvard  and 
Oxford,  is  unfit  for  any  practical 
work.  The  remainder  of  the  cast  is, 
of  course,  also  paired  off. 

"I  Love  You"  is  of  the  Long 
Island  school  of  dramaturgy.  When 
the  highly  Shavian  butler  is  on  the 
stage,  the  talk  begins  to  bubble  with 
satirical  paradox — the  educated 
servant  patronizes  those  intellectual 
inferiors,  his  employers,  and  all  that. 
At  other  times  the  dialogue  relies 
on  "hell"  and  "damn"  for  its 
pungency.  What  the  piece  chiefly 
lacks  is  variety  in  both  incident 
and  characterization.  Its  idle  rich 
are  all  much  of  a  muchness;  its 
oratorical  electrician  is  an  inevitable 
bore ;  and  its  Oxonian  retainer  is 
merely  the  puppet  of  a  single  atti- 
tude. Meanwhile,  its  one  really 
comic  incident — that  of  the  couples 
placed  in  the  amorous  environment — 
becomes  monotonous.  And  unfor- 
tunately for  Act  III,  the  play  is  all 
over  at  the  second  curtain. 

John  Westley  plays  the  theorist 
who  believes  "love"  to  be  no  more 
than  a  matter  of  time  and  chance. 
He  is  of  the  school  of  hard-work- 
ing farceurs  who  achieve  their  points 


by  dint  of  main  force.  Richard  Dix, 
as  the  electrician,  came  closer  to 
acutality,  though  he  could  not  keep 
the  role  from  becoming  wearisome. 
Gilbert  Douglas  made  the  butler 
properly  Shavian,  though  he  ought 
to  increase  his  stock  of  gestures  to 
at  least  two. 

Of  the  women,  Diantha  Pattison 
and  Gypsy  O'Brien  were  most  note- 
worthy, the  latter  in  spite  of  much 
vocal  harshness.  Ruth  Terry  seemed 
unnecessarily  coarse  as  the  maid. 


BELMONT.  "OuR  PLEASANT 
SINS."  Play  in  three  acts  by 
Thomas  Broadhurst.  Produced  on 
April  21  with  this  cast: 


Madge  Sloan 
Ned  Endicott 
Nell  Powell 
Jim    Powell 


Henrietta  Crosman 

Vincent  Serrano 

Pauline  Lord 

Forrest    Winant 


THE  vogue  of  long  plays,  of 
three  or  even  four  acts,  with 
short  casts  of  four  and  sometimes 
three  characters,  does  not  last  long. 
To  make  characters  of  spot-lights 
and  voices  off  stage,  is  tempting  in 
a  commercial  way,  the  salary  list 
being  thereby  reduced.  Ibsen  occa- 
sionally reduces  expenses  by  having 
some  of  his  characters  who  partici- 
pate in  the  action — dead. 

In  "Our  Pleasant  Sins,"  the  active 
agent,  a  woman  in  the  triangle,  does 
not  appear  at  all.  Her  business  is 
to  gain  pleasure  out  of  sin  and  to 
promote  the  philosophy  that  the  two 
terms  are  synonymous.  By  reason 
of  this  expensive  creature  not  ap- 
pearing at  the  box-office  on  pay  day, 
however,  the  triangle  is  materially 
impaired,  with  one  side  of  it  miss- 
ing. Admitting  the  possibility  of 
theoretical  characters  in  a  plot  that 
are  talked  of  only,  "Our  Pleasant 
Sins"  may  be  reckoned  a  triangle 
play.  The  paradoxical  result  of  this 
omission  of  a  plot  character  is  that 
the  play  is  at  once  too  short  and 
too  long.  Disregarding  the  feature 
of  Pleasant  Sin,  the  most  enter- 
taining character  in  the  play  is  the 
decorous  sister  of  Jim  Powell,  who 
sins  with  the  Invisible  Purple,  and 
who  is  the  husband  of  Nell  Powell, 
who  is  about  to  elope  with  Jim's 
friend.  He,  too,  is  almost  a  theo- 
retical character,  being  invisible  ex- 
cept in  a  few  scenes. 

Mr.  Broadhurst  is  a  dramatist  of 
skill  and  force,  but  has  not  worked 
out  the  possibilities  of  his  play. 
The  conditions  of  the  action  are 
not  so  favorable  for  the  use  of  a 
few  characters  as  those  in  "Tea  for 
Three,"  which,  in  origin,  is  wholly 
foreign,  based  on  the  custom  of 
having  the  "family"  friend,  known 
in  the  German  as  the  "Hausfreund." 
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Henrietta  Crosman,  in  "Our  Pleas- 
ant Sins"  is  always  charming  in  her 
delicate  art  of  making  everything 
count,  and  she  misses  no  points  in 
the  remarks  she  makes  on  husbands 
and  matrimony,  talk  that  is  the 
brilliant  feature  of  Mr.  Broad- 
hurst's  work.  Miss  Pauline  Lord  is 
attractive,  too,  in  person  and  in  ho 
art.  Vincent  Serrano,  as  the  "friend" 
and  Forrest  Winant,  both  of  them 
good  actors,  were-  not  likable  as 
characters.  Nell's  forgiving  her 
husband  makes  a  happy  despatch  of 
the  play. 


SPANISH  THEATRE.  "MARUXA." 
Opera  in  two  acts.  Music  by  Amadeo 
Vives,  book  by  Luis  Pascual.  Pro- 
duced with  the  following  cast: 


Maruxa 

Pablo 

Rosa 

Don   Antonio 

Rufo 

Eulalia 

A  Young   Shepherd 


Adelina   Vehi 

Ramon  Blanchart 

Ysabel  Marqueti 

Jose   Limon 

Jose  Santacana 

Juana  Oiler 

Jose   Tamargo 


"CiELO  ESPANOL,"  revue  in  one  act. 
Produced  on  April  19  with  this  cast: 


Primera  Bailannas 


Maria  Berdiales 


Julia  Berdiales 
Adela  Vivero,  Dora  Yris,  Caridad 
Davis,  Emilia  Aviles,  Pilar  Arcos, 
Cecilia  Quiles,  Flores  de  Castano, 
Josefina  Perez,  Paquitam  Monies, 
Maria  Carrascal,  Heriberta  Martinez, 
etc. 

OF  late  the  Spaniard  has  taken  a 
conspicuous  place  in  our  play- 
house. He  was  recently  represented  by 
a  translated  comedy  at  the  Garrick, 
and  the  Park  Theatre  at  Columbus 
Circle,  temporarily  rechristened  the 
Teatro  Espanol,  was  given  over  to 
performances  in  the  limpid  tongue 
of  Cervantes,  Lope  de  Vega,  and 
Calderon.  The  experiment  was  not  a 
success,  but  it  was  not  without  in- 
terest. 

The  opening  night  was  one  of  wild 
enthusiasm,  and  the  big  auditorium 
was  packed.  The  receipts  were  some- 
thing more  than  $3,000.  First  came 
a  two-act  opera  comique  and  there 
followed  a  revue  in  three  scenes  in 
which  popular  songs  and  the  various 
dances  of  the  Peninsula  were  ren- 
dered with  a  Latin  enthusiasm  that 
evoked  howls  of  laughter  and  thun- 
dering plaudits  from  the  compatriots 
in  front.  It  was  all  very  jolly  this 
part,  and  if  memories  of  Carmencita 
were  not  eclipsed,  there  was  for 
grace,  charm  and  abandon  a  lot  to 
really  wax  enthusiastic  about. 

The  opera  was  called  "Maruxa." 
The  libretto  was  purely  conventional. 
With  a  meretricious  purpose,  a  man 
and  woman  from  the  wicked  city  try 
to  part  two  bucolic  lovers,  but  by  the 
ingenuity  of  the  baritone  overseer  of 


the  farm  the  plan  comes  to  naught. 
The  score,  however,  by  Amadeo 
Vives  has  real  melodic  charm  and 
is  highly  typical  of  Spain.  The 
orchestration  has  distinct  merit.  A 
good  band  responded  with  skill 
and  elan  to  an  inspiring  baton  wielded 
by  Maestro  Fernando  L.  Cabello. 
The  principals  who  sang  well  were 
Adelina  Vehi,  Isabel  Marqueti,  Ra- 
mon Blanchart,  Leopoldo  Legorreta 
and  Miguel  Santacana. 


GLOBE.  "SHE'S  A  GOOD  FELLOW." 
Musical  comedy  in  two  acts.  Libretto 
and  lyrics  by  Anne  Caldwell.  Music 
by  Jerome  Kern.  Produced  on  May 
5  with  this  cast: 

Robert    McLane  Joseph    Santlejr 

Admiral   Franklin  James  C.  Marlowe 

Horatio    Pollard  Alexander    Clark 

Chester    Pollard  Olin    Rowland 

Billy  Hopkins  Scott  Welsh 

McVey  Jay    Wilson 

Jacqueline    Fay  Ivy    Sawyer 

Lavinia  Lee  Ann   Orr 

Zizi    Sumarez  Elsie    Lawson 

Mrs.    Franklin  Gertrude    Maitland 

Mazie    Moore  Rozetta    Duncan 

Betty    Blair  Vivian   Duncan 

Miss    Busby  Florence    Edney 

Geranium    White  Nellie    Fillmore 

Emma  Florence    Bruce 

Gladys   Grace  Arline  Chase 

SHE'S  a  Good  Fellow"  is  unques- 
tionably good  fun  from  the  moment 
the  good-looking  chorus  trips  on  to 
sing  the  opening  ensemble  to  the  ul- 
timate finale.  Jerome  Kern  wrote 
the  music  for  the  piece ;  and  when 
he  could  not  think  of  anything  new, 
he  just  revamped  a  good  one  from 
"Oh,  Boy!"  or  "Oh,  Lady,  Lady!" 
with  highly  satisfactory  results.  The 
book  is  by  Anne  Caldwell,  and  the 
story  was  probably  first  written  by 
Og,  the  Neolithic  impressario,  on  the 
walls  of  his  cave.  It  is  the  story  of 
the  young  man  who  disguises  himself 
as  a  woman  and  invades  a  maidens' 
boarding  school. 

Joseph  Santley  was  the  hero.  He 
had  been  a  gob  and  had  often  donned 
lingerie  for  navy  musical  plays.  So 
he  was  all  set  to  fool  a  stupid  detec- 
tive who  came  to  arrest  him  for 
marrying  a  minor.  The  groom  merely 
julianeltinged  into  a  creation  of  black 
lace  and  jet,  which  he  later  relin- 
quished in  favor  of  Bolshevik  pink. 
When  the  bride  was  sent  back  to 
Mrs.  Franklin's  school,  the  groom 
promptly  outlambed  Mary's  lamb  by 
following  her  there — rules  or  no  rules 
— and  taking  friends  and  family 
along  with  him. 

The  principal  fooling  of  "She's  a 
Good  Fellow"  is  supplied  by  Olin 
Howland,  as  a  craftily  devilish  "hick" 
sport,  who  studies  dancing  by  corre- 
spondence and  also  shines  as  an 
amateur  Craig  Kennedy.  Mr.  How- 
land's  burlesque  dance  with  Mr. 


Santley  is  consummately  funny.  Per- 
haps next  most  successful  of  the 
gifted  amusers  is  Ann  Orr,  an  in- 
genue of  unlimited  verve  and  a  sense 
of  real  burlesque,  who  catapults  and 
somersaults  into  the  audience's  favor 
as  deftly  as  she  does  into  the  arms 
of  Scott  Welsh,  her  brisk  young 
fellow-conspirator  against  gloom. 

Ivy  Sawyer  is  the  minor  bride, 
who,  like  Miss  Orr,  dances  charm- 
ingly enough  to  atone  for  all  defi- 
ciencies in  the  vocal  line.  Anyway, 
as  everybody  knows,  musical  comedy 
has  practically  dispensed  with  the 
singing  voice  as  an  essential,  most 
of  the  singers  nowadays  being  en- 
gaged according  to  their  ability  to 
dance. 

With  the  further  aid  of  the  Dun- 
can sisters  and  their  engrossing  vaude- 
ville turn,  of  James  C.  Marlowe  as 
"the  most  admirable  of  admirals," 
and  a  generally  competent  company, 
"She's  a  Good  Fellow"  ought  to  be 
with  us  well  into  the  dog-days. 


PRINCESS.  "TooT  SWEET."  Revue 
in  two  acts.  Lyrics  by  Raymond  B. 
Egan,  music  by  Richard  A.  Whiting. 
Produced  on  May  7,  with  this  cast: 

Mile.  Jeanette  Tourneur 
Thomas  Penfold 
Edward   Miller 
Clarence   Nordstrom 
Lieut.    McPherson 
Lon  Hascall 
Will  Morrissey 
Harry  Miller 
Sam  Ward 
May  Boley 
Corp.  Fenley 
Elizabeth   Brice 

TOOT  Sweet,"  which,  as  every- 
body knows,  is  American  dough- 
boy slang  for  pronto,  is  what  Will 
Morrissey  calls  his  overseas  revue,  in 
which  he  is  starring  Elizabeth  Brice 
at  the  Princess.  It  is  one  of  the 
funniest  shows  of  the  season. 

After  the  manner  of  "Hitchy-Koo" 
it  is  a  mere  stringing  together  of 
songs,  dances,  and  patter  against  a 
background  of  hut  scenery  from  the 
Argonne,  with  a  few  soldiers  and 
chorus  girls  in  uniform  wandering 
about  by  way  of  atmosphere.  Mr. 
Morrissey  and  Miss  Brice  did  their 
bit  entertaining  homesick  young 
Americans  recently  in  France,  and 
now  they  are  bringing  some  of  the 
fun  of  the  thing  back  to  us. 

Said  fun  is  chiefly  broad  burlesque. 
There  is  no  subtlety  in  the  satire  of 
"Toot  Sweet."  Mr.  Morrissey  pokes 
rather  vaudevillainous  fun  at  every- 
thing and  everybody  (including  the 
audience)  that  engages  his  attention. 
And  the  company  does  likewise. 
The  actor-manager  is  an  adept  at 
what  the  profesh  call  "ad  libbing," 
or  perhaps  rather  at  the  art  of  mak- 
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ing  what  is  really  set  and  formal 
seem  as  if  it  has  just  been  thought 
up  at  the  moment  of  utterance. 

Next  to  Mr.  Morrissey  and  Miss 
Brice,  who,  of  course,  sings  and 
dances  with  all  the  skill  that  has 
made  the  two-a-day  famous,  stands 
May  Boley,  whose  burlesques  of  the 
baby  vampire  and  of  the  cabaret 
dancer  are  equalled  only  by  May 
Boley's  burlesques  of  a  grand  opera 
singer  and  of  the  hapless  heroine  of 
an  old-time  "meller." 

The  mummy  of  Seti  XXXVIII 
would  sit  up  in  its  sarcophagus  and 
guffaw  at  the  facial,  terpsichorean, 
and  laryngeal  antics  of  Miss  Boley. 
The  D.  S.  O.  is  hereby  also  conferred 
upon  Lon  Hascall,  as  a  fat  sergeant; 
Edward  Miller,  as  a  roof-raiser  in 
song ;  Jeannette  Tourneur,  as  five  or 
six  French  girls  in  as  many  scenes ; 
Thomas  Penfold,  as  a  military  police- 
man ;  and  Clarence  Nordstrom,  Har- 
ry Miller,  and  Sam  Ward,  as  ec- 
centric and  acrobatic  steppers  of  un- 
failing excellence. 

"Toot   Sweet"   is   bcancoup   show ! 


PARK.  "!T  HAPPENS  TO  EVERY- 
BODY." Comedy  in  three  acts  by  H. 
S.  Sheldon.  Produced  on  May  9 
with  this  cast : 

Lydia  Pope  Nila  Mac 

Frank  Galloway  Al   Dayton 

Tidy     Tillingwater  Dorothy  Allen 

Donald  Brown  James   Gleason 

Oliver  Dash  William  E.  Meehan 

Mr.   Mole  George  B.  Miller 

Mrs.  Twiggs  Olive   Oliver 

Mr.   Sharp  John  McCabe 

Robert  Kimball  Frank  Joyner 

Elsie  Kirkwood  Jtfsephine   Stevens 

John   Kirkwood  William   P.   Carleton 

Peter  Harold  Beigh 

Porter  Jack  Ellus 

Thomas1  J.   Horton  William  Bascett 

Daisy   McAllister  Dorothy  Hammack 

A/I'  R.  H.  S.  Sheldon  calls  his  new 
•I-*-'-  play,  "It  Happens  to  Every- 
body," a  comedy,  but  it  is  in  reality 
a  melodramatic  farce.  It  contains 
no  characterization  beyond  common- 
place stock  types,  and  it  relies  en- 
tirely on  ludicrous  incidents,  situa- 
tion, and  an  element  of  mystery. 
There  are  enough  of  these  three  in- 
gredients to  make  the  second  act  in- 
teresting and  the  first  one  passable, 
but  not  enough  to  save  the  last  act 
from  utter  boredom. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  punditti  of 
the  drama  can  cite  an  instance  of  a 
successful  farce  based  on  an  intrinsic- 
ally gruesome  incident,  but  I  am 
sure  such  cases  must  be  rare.  In 
"It  Happens  to  Everybody"  a  would- 
be  suicide  by  gas  is  intended  to  yield 
unlimited  possibilities  of  amusement. 
On  top  of  the  suicide — which,  of 
course,  is  not  allowed  to  occur — we 
have  a  tailor-made  man  who  rises 


from  $1S  a  week  to  $50,000  a  year, 
thwarts  the  scoundrelly  millionaire, 
and  weds  his  charming  daughter 
whom  heredity  has  not  tainted. 

The  over-worked  boarding-house 
furnishes  the  background.  The  land- 
lady is  duly  mocked  by  a  regulation 
assortment  of  crabs  and  pests,  in- 
cluding a  cantankerous  old  book- 
keeper, a  flirtatious  stenographer,  a 
clerk  who  never  works  lofiger  than 
two  weeks  on  one  job,  a  flashy  song- 
writer, and  a  ridiculous  slavey.  In 
Act  III  the  author  actually  has  one 
of  his  characters  set  the  clock  back 
fifteen  minutes  while  this  menagerie 
is  put  through  its  paces  once  more  and 
the  necessary  half-hour  is  pieced  out. 

James  Gleason  makes  much  of  the 
dreamer  hero  whose  rise  is  so 
meteoric.  He  always  knows  how  to 
put  a  millionaire  in  his  place  without 
an  instant's  hesitation.  William  E. 
Meehan,  who  was  very  funny  in 
"Turn  to  the  Right,"  is  very  dull  in 
'It  Happens  to  Everybody."  George 
B.  Miller  goes  far  toward  making  the 
grouchy  bookkeeper  entertaining.  And 
William  P.  Carleton  does  all,  that  is 
humanly  possible  with  the  prepos- 
terous millionaire  crook. 


HARRIS.  "A  GOOD  BAD  WOMAN." 
Drama  in  three  acts  by  William 
Anthony  McGuire.  Produced  .  on 
April  S  with  this  cast : 


Richard    Brant 
Dr.    John    Calvert 
Ruth    Brant 
Dollie    Bennett 
Evelyn    Martin 
Harold    Spears 
Hilda  Jones 


Robert    Edeson 

Wilton    Lackaye 

Margaret    Illington 

Katharine    Kaelred 

Hazel    Turney 

Richard    Taber 

Amy   Ongley 


PLAYS  on  forbidding  (not  nec- 
essarily forbidden)  subjects 
that  undertake  to  weigh  the  human 
soul  require  more  delicate  spiritual 
scales  than  were  employed  by  the 
well-intentioned  author  of  "A  Good 
Bad  Woman."  Technical  skill  of  the 
highest  order  is  essential  to  any 
achievement  in  that  direction.  Hedda 
Gabler  destroyed  herself  rather  than 
submit  to  the  supreme  function  of 
womanhood,  but  the  author  of  the 
play  of  that  name,  in  spite  of  the 
obscure  incidental  symbolism,  made 
of  it  a  weirdly  fascinating  study. 

In  this  case,  without  the  handicap 
of  symbolism,  the  author  has  ob- 
scured almost  every  motive  and 
every  fact,  further  aggravating  the 
muddle  by  leaving  the  audience  to 
believe  until  almost  the  end  of  the 
play  that  the  doctor  has  committed 
a  crime.  In  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant scenes  and  in  the  details  of 
other  scenes  such  good  dramatic  ef- 
fect is  reached  that  it  is  plain  that 
the  author  is  not  wholly  unused  to 


dramatic  composition ;  but  the  im- 
maturity of  the  whole  plan  of  the 
action  is  manifest. 

The  play,  which  did  not  have  long 
life  on  Broadway,  needs  revision.  It 
is  not  an  offense  by  first  intention. 
The  proper  theme  of  the  play  should 
have  been  professional  ethics  as  rep- 
resented by  the  physician,  one  of  the 
highest  and  most  trusted  guardians 
of  the  welfare  of  society.  With 
that  theme  all  the  other  elements, 
motives  and  characters,  could  have 
been  co-ordinated.  Margaret  Illing- 
ton, Robert  Edeson,  Wilton  Lackaye 
and  Katherine  Kaelred,  the  principal 
players,  were  more  than  equal  to 
their  tasks. 


LITTLE.  "PAPA."  Comedy  in 
three  acts  by  Zoe  Akins.  Produced 
on  April  10  with  this  cast: 


Doris 

Chloe 

Papa 

Mr.    Roderick 

Dick 

Dolores 

The   Governess 

Zimzapanzi 


Violette    Wilson 

Ann    Andrews 

John    L.    Shine 

Barnett   Parker 

Robert   Andrews 

Miriam    Battista 

Xina    Varesa 

Adolphe    Millar 


SATIRICAL  whimsy  in  the 
theatre  is  a  thing  not  to  be 
lightly  undertaken  if  it  cannot  be 
lightly  done,  as  Zoe  Akins  may 
have  learned  by  this  time.  Her 
"amorality,"  "Papa,"  obviously  set 
out  to  be  clever  and  witty  and 
etherial,  but  it  succeeded  only  in 
being  dull  and  banal  and  heavy. 

There  was  a  parasitic  parent,  one 
of  whose  two  daughters  is  under 
obligations  to  an  Italian  tenor  for 
four-year-old  Dolores.  Papa  is  in 
financial  difficulties,  and  a  coin  is 
flipped  to  see  which  young  woman 
will  marry  wealth  to  relieve  him. 
The  unintentionally  maternal  one 
wins  (or  loses).  Her  sister,  how- 
ever, impulsively  pretends  to  be  the 
mother  of  Dolores.  As  a  result, 
after  a  general  elopement,  including 
Papa,  the  Italian  tenor  finds  it  con- 
fusing when  he  tries  to  recall  which 
of  the  young  women  was  once  a 
member  of  his  variable  harem. 

Very  deft  and  subtle  acting  might 
have  inspired  "Papa"  with  some 
breath  of  life.  But  the  company,  for 
the  most  part,  could  only  flounder 
helplessly  in  its  sea  of  banality.  John 
L.  Shine  made  the  sponging  father 
highly  disgusting,  and  the  touch  of 
Ann  Andrews  and  Violette  Wilson, 
as  the  daughters,  was  at  all  times 
heavy. 

''Papa's"  chief  claim  to  distinction 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  wins  a  place 
with  "The  Gentile  Wife"  and 
"Mother's  Liberty  Bond,"  as  one  of 
the  three  worst  plays  of  the  season. 
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Beryl     Mercer     and      Henry      Duffey     in 
Belasco's    production    of    "Dark    Rosaleen" 


Margaret     Illington     and     Katharine     Kaelred     in 
"A    Good    Bad    Woman,"    recently    at   the    Harris 


Photos  White 


Vincent    Serrano,    Pauline    Lord    and    Henrietta    Crosman    in 
Thomas  Broadhurst's  play  "Our  Pleasant  Sins,"  at  the  Belmont 


THE   SPRINGTIME   USHERS   IN   N  E  W   PLAYS 


JEEPING  UP  WITH  THE  NEW  LAUGHS 

Where  the  black -face  comedian  finds  the  jokes 
he  hands  the  public.    Being  an  interview  with: 


BERT  WILLIAMS 


BERT  Williams,  who  enjoys  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  created  a  character  that  is 
unique  among  black-faced  comedians,  has 
accomplished  a  great  deal  more  than  merely 
amuse  the  public.  By  disposition  and  tempera- 
ment, he  is  something  of  a  philosopher  and 
something  of  a  poet,  like  a  great  many  of  his 
race.  In  his  dressing-room,  not  far  from  the 
secret  places  on  the  New  Amsterdam  Theatre 
roof,  whence  the  Ziegfeld  beauties  disrobe  for 
the  midnight  frolic,  Bert  Williams  was  in  a 
philosophic  mood : 

"Is  there  really  a  new  laugh?"  he  asked. 
"Speaking  of  new  laughs,  they  are  only  younger 
than  the  old  ones,  and  not  quite  so  sincere.  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  the  origin  of  Joe  Miller's  joke 
book?  You  know,  it  was  found  in  the  library 
of  Noah's  Ark;  it  was  saved  from  the  flood,  that 
is,  a  copy  of  it,  the  last  pre-deluge  copy.  I 
guess  the  history  of  the  ancestry  of  new  laughs 
could  be  found  in  Joe  Miller's  joke  book.  Have 
you  ever  studied  it?  I  have,  and  I  found  some 
remarkable  facts.  I  discovered  that,  according 
to  Joe  Miller's  joke  book,  the  first  laugh  on 
earth  happened  on  the  seventh  day  the  world 
was  made.  Now,  of  course,  the  Good  Book 
doesn't  mention  it,  but  if  you  read  between  the 
lines,  you  can  realize  there  must  have  been 
some  quiet  fun  when  those  animals  first  got  a 
good  look  at  one  another.  Imagine  what  a 
laugh  the  giraffe  must  have  handed  the  ele- 
phant— the  elephant,  of  course,  totally  uncon- 
scious of  the  laugh  his  shape  was  handing  the 
hyena. 

I  imagine  the  only  animal  that  couldn't  see 
a  joke  on  that  eventful  day  was  the  camel, 
because  the  camel  was  the  first  Prohibitionist. 
Any  living  thing  that  can-go  seven  days  without 
anything  but  water,  is  born  morbid.  The  live- 
liest humorists  of  those  old,  old  laughs  were  the 
monkeys.  They  chattered  away  a  whole  string 
of  funny  songs  and  pantomimed  the  words,  as 
they  went  along.  Yes  sir,  that  was  the  day  the 
old  laughs  were  originated. 


HAVE  you  ever  noticed  that  small  children  are 
natural  humorists  too?  They  can  play  with 
their  toes  so  seriously,  with  a  facial  expression 
that  is  inimitable  for  the  serio-comic  vein,  and 
their  wits  are  sharper  than  any  of  their  elders. 
My  sister  had  a  baby,  that,  when  it  was  about 
three  years  old,  could  hardly  talk,  and  yet 
it  used  to  understand  what  we  said  so  well  that 
we  had  to  use  the  utmost  precaution  in  our 
conversation.  W^  never  dared  to  speak  the 
word  ''candy"  in  its  presence,  so  we  used  to 
spell  the  word  out  to  each  other.  The  next  day 
that  child  memorized  the  letters  and  repeated 
them  in  a  peremptory  tone.  It  was  a  very  new 
laugh  that  child  had — on  us.  No,  I  don't  be- 
lieve there  is  a  new  laugh  that  isn't  related  to 
humor  as  old  as  the  hills.  Some  jokes  are 
even  older. 

"In  my  own  long  and  preposterous  career  of 
getting  laughs,  there  have  been  times  when  it 
looked  grey  and  gloomy  across  the  footlights. 
Those  were  the  times  when  I  was  trying  out  a 
new  song,  when  I  could  feel  it  dying,  and  I 
seemed  to  be  hanging  on  by  first  one  finger. 


then  another,  till  there  was  only  the  little  finger 
left  to  hold  on  by. 

"Yes  sir,  the  new  laugh  can  be  awful  shy,  it 
can  be  a  timid,  tiny  little  thing  that  turns  against 
you,  and  leaves  you  to  perish  where  you  stand, 
and  •  often  does. 

"Getting  a  new  song  is  an  experience  very 
much  like  duck-hunting.  Of  course,  there  are 
all  kinds  of  ducks,  but  if  you  prefer  the  mail- 
lard,  you  want  a  maillard,  that  is  the  only  kind 
of  a  duck  you  are  hunting.  But  as  the  maillard 
does  not  come  within  reach,  what's  the  good  of 
your  first-class  gun  and  your  attractive  duck- 
shooting  suit? 
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BERT   WILLIAMS 
Whose   drollery   delights    audiences 
at  the    Ziegfeld   "Midnight   Frolic" 

"I  have  often  wondered  whether  an  audience 
does  not  violate  its  constitutional  rights  when 
it  refuses  to  laugh.  When  an  audience  has  paid 
money,  including  the  war  tax,  to  be  amused, 
why  isn't  it?  It  has  every  right  to  be,  and  yet 
sometimes  there  are  actions  in  the  audience  that 
indicate  it  is  not.  Sometimes  they  blame  actors, 
and  yet  the  actor  believes  he  is  funny.  Is  it 
his  fault  if  the  audience  is  not  happy? 

"The  New  York  audience  does  not  avail  itself 
freely  of  its  constitutional  right  to  laugh.  In 
New  York  City  we  have  a  species  of  half- 
human-half-stone  images,  whom  I  call  for  short 
the  morbs. 

"The  morbs  are  born  in  New  York  of  speedy, 
but  unthrifty  parentage.  They  congregate  in 
places  where  the  lights  are  glaring.  As  time 
rolls  over  them,  they  gradually  go  blind  and  deaf, 
acquiring  a  facial  paralysis.  They  have  seen  so 
much,  they  know  so  much,  and  they  have  so 
little  in  return  for  their  wisdom  that  they  have 
become  morbid.  Honestly,  it  makes  your  heart 
ache  to  look  at  their  faces.  They  seem  to  be 
spending  their  money  like  dead  men,  as  though 
they  didn't  care  what  happened. 

"Now  there  is  a  type  of  New  Yorker  who 
goes  to  •  a  real  office  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  conducts  a  business  of  his  own,  and 
goes  to  the  theatre  three  times  a  week.  He 
usually  enjoys  himself.  He  is  one  of  the  nine- 
o'clock-in-the-morning  boys.  He  is  successful, 
but  the  morbs  are  late  risers,  late  financiers,  and 
late  nighters. 


AS  a  whole,  New  York  audiences  are  the 
most  responsive  because  they  are  made  up 
largely  of  the  happy,  care-free  transients,  the 
human  beings  who  come  to  New  York  to  laugh. 
They  belong  to  that  vast  number  of  small-town 
people  who  have  no  Broadway  to  make  them 
morbid.  They  still  remember  the  humor  of 
their  childhood  when  they  were  mischievous. 
Why,  you  can  sing  them  the  song  about  the 
apple  orchard  and  they  will  enjoy  it,  because  they 
remember  the  days  of  the  apple  cidered  joke. 
They  are  not  wise  as  the  morbs  are,  they  are 
just  happy,  and  natural  and  alive. 


THERE  is  a  period,  however,  in  modern  man- 
hood, that  is  the  despair  of  any  comedian.  It 
is  the  age  just  beyond  the  years  of  indiscretion, 
on  the  edge  of  innocuous  desuetuede.  It  is  the  man 
who  is  a  regular  theatre-goer  for  many  years, 
and  who  saw  you  once  when  you  were  so  funny 
that  he  has  never  forgotten  it,  and  who  brings 
a  friend  to  see  you  for  the  first  time.  I  can 
always  spot  them  with  their  heads  together  in 
deep  thought.  It  is  so  deep  that  they  make  any 
comedian  feel  like  a  strange  bug,  pinned  down 
under  a  microscope.  Long  experience  with 
audiences  has  taught  the  hardened  comedian  to 
look  for  happy  faces,  for  smiles  that  broaden, 
and  when  he  finds  these  warm  spots  he  feels, 
rather  than  sees  the  icy  places,  the  smiles  that 
seem  to  crack  through  a  film  of  ice.  They 
throw  out  a  chill  that  makes  him  wish  he  was  a 
tragedian.  They  are  at  every  performance,  in 
every  theatre,  the  students  of  the  drama.  They 
love  the  theatre,  and  they  worship  the  well- 
known  actors  and  actresses. 

"The  older  one  of  the  two  remembers  how 
funny  you  were  in  1870,  for  instance.  Yes, 
that  was  just  after  the  Franco-Prussian  War. 
That  pre-war  smile  was  long  ago  buried  beneath 
the  bulging  shirt-front  of  the  older  one,  but  he 
described  it  in  a  solemn  post-mortem  way  to  his 
friend.  The  conversation  runs  something  like 
this: — 

"1st  student  of  the  drama — 'Now,  you'll  enjoy 
this  fellow,  he  is  very  funny.  I  remember  the 
last  time  I  saw  him  just  before  I  left  to  join  the 
Lafayette  Zouaves  in  1869.  He  is  always  good. 
Perhaps  you  don't  fancy  black-faced  comedians?" 

"2nd  student  of  the  drama — 'My  dear  old  chap, 
I  am  not  so  particular  as  all  that.  I  can  still 
laugh,  I  hope,  without  prejudice.  These  sort 
of  fellows  can  be  very  funny  if  they  don't  over- 
step the  line  of  probability.  You  know  what  I 
mean,  if  they  are  true  to  life.' 

"1st  student  of  the  drama — 'As  I  remember 
him  (of  course  this  is  a  long  time  ago,  when 
I  was  more  susceptible  to  the  theatre  per- 
haps, and  less  exacting  in  my  standards).  He 
had  an  unction,  a  je  ne  sais  quoi,  a  mimicry 
that  was  truly  African." 

"2nd  student  of  the  drama — 'African  humor  as 
I  recall  it  in  my  college  days  was  chiefly  delight- 
ful, because  it  had  that  inimitable  banjo  flavor. 
Does  he  play  the  banjo?' 

"1st  student  of  the  drama — 'Oh,  yes.  Plays 
it  with  masterly  humor.  In  fact  he  makes  the 
banjo,  a  very  inarticulate  instrument,  speak, 
actually  speak !' 
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(Right) 
JULIA  BALLEW 

In  the  "Century  Midnight  Whirl"  on 
the  roof  of  the  Century  Theatre, 
Miss  Ballew  leads  "Throw  'Em  In," 
a  popular  song  hit,  and  with  dainty 
Rosie  Quinn  is  successful  in  putting 
over  "Society  is  Doing  It  Now" 


One  of  our  best  known  and  prettiest 
show    girls    who    can    be    seen    mid- 
nightly  at  the  Century 


(Below) 
MAY  LESLIE 

Besides  being  the  only  woman  stage 
manager  in  New  York — she  holds 
that  responsible  post  on  the  roof  of 
the  Century — Miss  Leslie  adds  to  the 
beauty  of  the  "Midnight  Whirl"  by 
also  appearing  in  the  cast 


(Below) 
DAISY  DE  WITT 
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THEY   HELP   WHILE   AWAY   THE   WEE   HOURS 


"2nd  student  of  the  drama — 'Ah,  that  interests 
me.  He  must  have  a  true  spark  then,  in  spite 
of  being  funny.' 

"1st  student  of  the  drama — '1  understand  he  is 
a  very  serious  chap  outside  of  his  profession. 
Reads  by  himself,  don't  you  know,  and  all  that.' 

"Fortunately,  I  don't  hear  what  they  say,  but 
I  can  surmise.  The  instant  I  walk  on  the  stage 
I  try  to  look  the  other  way,  not  to  see  them ;  my 
eyes  wander  beyond  them  to  happier  faces.  But 
they  have  a  focus  that  no  human  actor  can 
escape.  They  make  you  feel  like  a  close-up. 
So,  you  find  yourself  watching  their  studious 
faces.  The  man  who  saw  you  in  1870  is  remem- 
bering. You  can  see  by  the  mournful  expres- 
sion of  his  eyes  that  he  is  watching  the  effect 
you  are  having  upon  the  friend  of  his  boyhood. 
The  latter  wants  to  laugh,  yes,  he  wants  to,  but 
he  lost  his  laugh  way  back  in  the  apple-orchard 
of  time  when  Belasco  was  only  a  curly-headed, 
black-haired  youngster,  when  the  San  Francisco 
minstrels  were  side-splitting.  The  funnier  I  try 
to  be  the  thicker  the  ice  spreads.  He  seems  to 
grow  remorseful;  on  the  whole,  I  ami-sure  he 
prefers  the  San  Francisco  minstrels  and  he 
misses  the  banjo.  He  takes  you  seriously,  and 
you  wish  he  wouldn't.  There  is  neither  an  old 
laugh  nor  a  new  laugh  in  him.  He  listens,  he 
sees,  he  even  thinks, — but  he  is  a  victim  of  re- 
collections. He  belongs  to  the  glorious  past, 
which  must  have  been  a  solemn  one. 


"In  selecting  a  song  there  is  only  the  hope  that 
it  will  succeed,  to  hold  on  to  it.  You  never  can 
tell,  you  can  only  try  it  out.  Some  comedians 
take  chances  in  this  process  that  are  heroic.  My 
plan  is  to  first  learn  the  song,  learn  it  well  so 
that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  sing  it.  Then  I  go  hunt- 
ing. Armed  with  double-barreled  weapons  of 
optimism,  I  buttonhole  the  first  man  I  can  find 
to  listen  to  it.  I  fasten  it  upon  him  with  a 
grip  of  steel,  I  render  him  as  helpless  as  possible 
— then  I  prepare  him  for  the  slaughter.  My 
process  is  very  much  the  same  as  what  the 
zoologists  tell  me  the  cobra  uses  when  preparing 
to  give  its  notorious  swallow  act.  I  fascinate  the 
victim  with  a  promise  of  the  best  laugh  he  evei 
had.  I  tell  him  that  the  song  has  been  written 
to  test  his  sense  of  humor,  that  it  is  funnier 
than  anything  I  have  ever  heard  in  the  theatre, 
and  that  I  regard  it  as  the  last  word  in  comicali- 
ty. Now,  he  may  not  be  of  a  comical  nature 
himself,  but  I  infuse  it  into  him.  I  make  him 
smile,  in  spite  of  his  predicament.  He  may  not 
laugh  at  the  song,  it  may  even  make  him  irritable, 
but  I  keep  on  hunting.  I  try  it  on  various 
others,  pursuing  the  same  methods  of  optimistic 
appeal.  By  degrees  I  become  valiant,  daring, 
determined — and  I  sing  it  to  an  audience.  Usually 
I  avoid  the  topical  song,  because  it  never  dies  of 
old  age.  It  suffers  a  premature  demise,  as  soon 
as  the  topic  of  the  time  changes. 

"  'Prosperity'  was  a   song  of  mine  that  might 


be  called  topical.  In  a  sense  it  was,  but  it  had 
a  universal  theme,  and  will  never  really  expire. 
The  theme  of  a  humorous  song  is  its  chief 
character. 

"There  are  three  things  besides  the  thing  that 
a  successful  song  must  have,  in  my  opinion.  It 
must  have  a  humorous  situation,  it  must  have  a 
clear  story,  and  a  chorus  that  has  a  definite  trick 
of  words  that  is  funny.  The  music  is  the  least 
part  of  the  trouble.  The  lyrics  are  the  important 
feature.  Many  people  regard  my  song  'Nobody' 
as  the  best. 

"While  it  was  a  great  song,  it  had  all  the 
elements  of  theme,  story  and  humor  necessary. 
I  don't  think  it  was  as  good  a  song  as  'Jonah.' 
The  latter  song  is  perhaps  a  more  direct  appeal 
to  something  in  the  human  heart,  whereas  'No- 
body' appealed  chiefly  to  the  sympathies.  The 
story  of  a  funny  song  must  be  a  real  story,  not 
one  of  burlesque.  The  chorus  can  elaborate  the 
theme,  even  exaggerate  it.  It  was  'Jonah'  that 
inspired  the  poker  pantomime  which  was  so  well 
received. 

"There  are,  of  course,  many  humorous  things 
that  cannot  be  used  because  of  their  sensitive 
relation  to  national  issues.  Much  depends  upon 
the  delivery  of  a  song,  which  means  the  natural 
humor  which  the  comedian  creates. 

"It  is  not  a  problem  of  getting  new  laughs,  but 
chiefly  a  problem  of  keeping  up  with  the  old 
ones,  after  all !" 


DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT  — 


A  critic  on  the  Cincinnati  Inquirer,  after  see- 
ing George  M.  Cohan  in  one  or  two  plays, 
named  him  the  "official  little  flag  waver  of  the 
American  stage?" 

Peggy  O'Neil,  who  plays  a  leading  role  in 
"Tumble  In,"  once  turned  to  dressmaking  for 
a  living  and  had  a  shop  on  West  48th  Street? 

Alice  Brady's  mother,  Marie  Renee,  was  a 
clever  actress  who  was  very  successful  in  por- 
traying the  title  role  in  "She"? 

Julian  Eltinge  once  worked  in  a  store  which 
dealt  in  cloth  and  dress  fabrics  so  as  to  familiar- 
ize himself  with  women's  clothes.  This  experi- 
ence was  useful  to  him  later  in  costuming  his 
"women's"  roles? 

Eva  Tanguay  was  born  in  Holyoke,  Mass., 
but  left  her  home  town  for  the  more  exciting 
atmosphere  of  New  York,  where  she  started  her 
stage  career  as  a  member  of  the  chorus? 

Mathilde  Cottrelly,  who  plays  Mrs.  Pfeifer  in 
"Friendly  Enemies,"  has  been  on  the  stage 
fifty-seven  years  and  was  one  of  the  first  woman 
managers  in  this  country? 

There  is  a  difference  of  two  years  in  the 
ages  of  Mary  and  Florence  Nash,  Mary  being 
the.  elder? 

Mrs.  Fiske  became  a  star  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 
The  action  of  her  present  vehicle,  "Mis'  Nelly 
of  N'Orleans"  takes  place  in  her  birthplace- 
New  Orleans? 

The  Princess  Theatre  was  originally  opened 
by  Holbrook  Blinn  as  a  "Theatre  of  Thrills" 
where  one-act  pieces  with  a  "punch"  were  pre- 
sented? Now  it  has  become  a  home  of  musical 
comedy,  three  "Oh"  pieces  having  been  given 
there— "Oh,  Boy,"  "Oh,  Lady,  Lady,"  and  "Oh, 
My  Dear." 

James  K.  Hackett,  who  is  playing  Old  Bill  in 
one  of  the  "Better  'Ole"  companies  on  tour,  is 
the  son  of  James  H.  Hackett,  the  most  famous 
Falstaff  of  our  stage? 


Pauline  Frederick  began  her  stage  life  in  the 
chorus?  She  was  born  in  Boston  on  August  12, 
1884. 

Al  Jolson  was  once  a  star  feature  in  the 
"Nickleodians"  doing  twenty-three  shows  a  day? 

Clyde  Fitch,  during  the  eighteen  years  he  was 
writing  plays,  made  $1,500,000  in  royalties? 

At  the  age  of  four,  DeWolf  Hopper  had  a 
theatre  where  the  audiences,  actors,  the  manager, 
and  all  were  impersonated  by  himself  ? 

Mrs.  Vernon  Castle  is  the  daughter  of  a  New 
Rochelle  doctor? 

Blanche  Ring's  grandfather  was  stage  director 
of  the  Boston  Museum  for  thirty  years? 

Katherine  Grey,  whose  real  name  is  Best,  and 
who  will  appear  shortly  in  a  new  comedy  entitled 
"The  Cave  Girl,"  has  played  the  leading  feminine 
roles  to  an  imposing  list  of  men  stars :  James 
A.  Herne,  Richard  Mansfield,  William  Crane, 
Charles  Coghlan,  James  K.  Hackett,  Henry  E. 
Dixey,  William  Gillette,  Nat  Goodwin,  Arnold 
Daly,  Kyrle  Bellew,  J.  H.  Stoddart,  J.  E.  Dodson, 
Robert  Edeson,  E.  H.  Sothern  and  John  Drew? 

The  two  Taliaferro  sisters  recently  appeared 
on  Broadway — Edith  in  "Please  Get  Married" 
and  Mabel  in  "Luck  in  Pawn"? 

Lee  Shubert  once  said :  "The  reason  we 
produce  musical  pieces  is  that  the  public  demands 
this  type  of  entertainment,  and  although  the 
speculation  is  more  dangerous  than  the  making 
of  dramatic  productions,  the  chance  of  large 
profit  is  at  least  very  alluring? 

Julia  Sanderson  got  her'  first  experience  in 
musical  comedy  in  the  chorus  of  "Winsome 
Winnie"?  Now  she  is  one  of  our  brightest  stars? 

Almost  every  book  Dickens  ever  wrote  has 
stage  possibilities? 

John  Westley,  one  of  our  most  expert  bed- 
room farceurs,  has  played  with  Julia  Marlowe, 
Maude  Adams  and  Richard  Mansfield? 


Bruce  McRae  was  once  a  public  surveyor  in 
Australia? 

Otis  Skinner  allowed  an  apple  to  be  shot  from 
his  head  in  a  performance  of  "William  Tell" 
until  prudence  demanded  that  he  secure  a  sub- 
stitute ? 

Weber  and  Fields  went  to  the  same  public 
school  in  Henry  Street,  New  York,  when  they 
were  seven  years  old,  and  later  attended  the 
Allen  Street  School  from  which  they  were  dis- 
missed for  misbehavior? 

When  John  M.  Synge's  drama  "The  Playboy 
of  the  Western  World"  was  presented  at  the 
Maxine  Elliott  Theatre  in  1912,  potatoes  and 
rotten  eggs  were  thrown  on  the  stage,  and  the 
disorder  was  so  great  that  the  actors  could  not 
be  heard  ? 

David  Warfield  received  over  $300,000  from  a 
single  season  of  "The  Music  Master"? 

Graham  Moffat,  the  author  of  "Bunty  Pulls 
the  Strings,"  used  his  mother  as  a  model  for 
Bunty  ? 

Fritz  Leiber,  the  new  Hamlet,  was  intended 
for  the  ministry? 

Edward  Sheldon,  the  well  known  playwright, 
is  a  product  of  Prof.  Baker's  "English  47"  class 
at  Harvard? 

Marie  Dressier  was  born  in  Canada  and  went 
on  the  stage  at  the  age  of  sixteen  in  "The 

Mikado"? 

Actors  consider  it  bad  luck  to  place  shoes  on 
a  chair  in  a  dressing  room? 

Elsie  Ferguson's  father  was  a  lawyer  and  her 
mother  a  very  good  amateur  actress? 

Jane  Cowl  was  a  newspaper  woman  before 
going  on  the  stage? 

Mary  Pickford  appeared  on  the  legitimate  stage 
under  Belasco's  management  at  the  Republic 
Theatre  in  1913  in  "A  Good  Little  Devil"? 
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(Inset) 
THE  REIGNING  FAVORITE 


VITTLI.IAM  GILLETTE'S  favorite  place  of  residence  in  the  summer  time  is  his  house  boat,  the  "Aunt  Polly."  Some  one  asked 
the  actor  once  why  he  called  his  boat  the  "Aunt  Polly."  "Well,"  said  he,  "I  named  her  after  a  dear  old  lady  I  used  to 
know  down  in  South  Carolina.  They  resemble  each  other.  The  original  Aunt  Polly  couldn't  move  very  fast  and  she  was  mighty 
good  to  me."  The  "Aunt  Polly"  is  really  a  very  luxurious  and  comfortable  floating  home.  Mr.  Gillette  entertains  favored  guests 
there  sometimes,  but  often  his  only  companion — except  his  Japanese  valet — is  his  cat  and  it  is  quite  evident  from  the  picture  that 

pussy  feels  very  much  at  home  on  board. 

WILLIAM     GILLETTE'S     HOUSE     BOAT,     THE     "AUNT     POLLY" 


"THE  JEST"— AN  ARTISTIC  TRIUMPH 


ne 
'& 


Lionel  and  John  Barrymore  score 
hits   in   a  powerful  Italian  play 


A 


SEM  BENELLI 

Author  of  "The  Jest" 


TRIUMPHANT 
success  of  the  pres- 
ent theatrical  season 
has  been  the  production  by 
Arthur  Hopkins  at  the 
Plymouth  Theatre  of  "The 
Jest,"  a  romantic  play  of 
the  modern  Italian  theatre 
by  Sem  Benelli.  Written 
about  ten  years  ago,  the 
piece  had  a  tremendous 
vogue  in  Italy  and  was 
produced  in  Paris  by  Sarah 
Bernhardt  in  a  -metrical 
version  made  for  her  by 
Jean  Richepin. 
The  play  is  laid  in  the  time  of  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent,  in  Florence,  and  "the  feast  of  the 
Jest"— the  literal  translation  of  the  play's 
Italian  title  "La  Cena  Delle  Beffe"— is  laid  in 
the  great  hall  of  one  of  the  Florentine  palaces, 
that  of  Tornaquinci,  head  of  a  royal  house 
there.  The  play  opens  on  the  preparation  for 
this  feast,  which  has  been  ordered  by  Lorenzo, 
with  young  Giannetto  Malespini,  a  painter  ot 
Florence,  for  host.  Tornaquinci  does  not  know 
who  is  to  be  present,  except  young  Malespini 
(John  Barrymore),  but  a  magnificent  supper 
has  been  prepared,  including  the  fieriest  of 
Cyprus  wines.  Suddenly  there  is  a  knock  at  the 
great  iron  doors,  and  Giannetto  enters.  There 
has  been  news  of  the  fact  that  the  Chiaraman- 
tesi,  two  burly  brothers  who  are  mercenaries  in 
the  Florentine  army,  have  sadly  ill-used  the 
painter,  the  night  before,  following  their  habit 
of  six  years'  standing,  when  first  they  discovered 
that  the  painter  feared  them. 

TORNAQUINCI:  Take  off  your  mantle,  and  let 
us  hear  from  your  own  lips  what  happened  last 
night  on  the  Ponte  Vecchio. 

GIANNETTO:     Has  not  all  Florence  told  you? 

TORNAQUINCI  :     I  want  the  truth. 

GIANNETTO:  My  dear  sir,  it  is  very  simple 
I  had  been  working  all  day  at  San  Stefano. 
putting  the  last  touches  on  my  "Concepcion." 
When  daylight  failed,  I  started  for  the  house 
of  a  dear  friend  whose  garden  lies  beyond  the 
city  walls.  I  was  crossing  the  Ponte  Vecchio 
and  singing — for  I  was  happy,  sir,  when,  just 
by  the  Greek  jeweler's  on  the  further  side,  they 
sprang  on  me. 

TORNAQUINCI:     The   Chiaramantesi? 

GIANNETTO  (nodding) :  One  held  my  hands, 
the  other  stripped  me  of  my  hose,  and  then  they 
laid  me  on  an  empty  cask  and  with  their  dagger 
points  they  etched  upon  my  skin. 

TORNAQUINCI:     What? 

GIANNETTO  (checking  them  off  on  his  fingers)  : 
One  bleeding  heart,  pierced  by  an  arrow.  That 
was  Neri's  thought.  One  lover's  bow-knot — 
that  was  Gabriello.  One  donkey  with  great 
standing  ears. — Yes,  there  I  lay  before  the  passers- 
by,  half  naked,  high  on  my  barrel,  stabbed  until 
the  cobblestones  were  spattered  with  my  blood. 

TORNAQUINCI  :     The  dogs,  the  hounds ! 

GIANNETTO:  But  nature  at  last,  dear  sir,  was 
merciful.  I  fainted.  I  remember  hoping  it  was 
death.  But  no.  I  came  to  life  again  beneath  the 
cold  black  river  water — strangling,  fighting — 
drowning. 

TORNAQUINCI:     The    beasts! 

GIANNETTO:  I  tore  my  way  out  of  the  sack 
they'd  sewn  me  in.  I  tried  to  swim,  but  I  was 
weak  from  pain  and  loss  of  blood.  I  think  1 
had  sunk  twice  when  the  current  drove  me 
against  an  anchored  rowboat  where  some  men 
were  fishing.  They  hauled  me  in.  I  went  home 


to  my  lodgings,  crawling  the  last  two  hundred 
paces  on  my  hands  and  knees.  And  that,  my 
dear  sir,  is  the  true  version  of  the  tale  that  has 
diverted  Florence  for  a  day. 

TORNAQUINCI:     The   swine! 

GIANNETTO  (lightly):  Come,  come!  It  was  a 
farce,  a  whim,  a  pleasantry.  So  laugh,  I  beg 
you,  sir.  A  joke's  a  joke! 

TORNAQUINCI:  I  see  the  iron  has  bitten  deep 
into  your  soul.  But  tonight  we  shall  banish 
bitter  memories  with  wine  and  music.  Tonight, 
you  shall  sit  here  like  a  prince  among  his  faith- 
ful friends.  You  smile?  Come,  tell  me  whom 
you  have  invited  to  my  supper?  Is  it  the  Roman 
poet  from  the  Villa  de  Medici,  and  young  del 
Sarto? 

GIANNETTO:  No  poets,  sir,  no  painters.  Soldiers 
tonight. 

TORNAQUINCI:     Soldiers? 

GIANNETTO  :  Brace  of  mercenaries,  with  a 
sense  of  humor,  too.  In  fact,  the  very  ones  who 
played  the  joke  on  me. 

TORNAQUINCI:  What!  Not  the  Chiaramantesi 
— not  Neri  and  Gabriello? 

GIANNETTO  :  Yes.  The  Great  Lorenzo,  Lor- 
enzo the  Magnificent,  who  hates  these  foreign 
bravos  as  he  hates  the  devil,  has  nevertheless 
commanded  that  I,  at  your  table,  this  very  even- 
ing, now,  should  offer  them  my  hand  in  greeting, 
as  a  friend. 

TORNAQUINCI  :  Holy  Madonna !  After  the  vile 
trick  they  played  you? 

GIANNETTO  (in  a  sudden  spasm  of  nit/e):  Ah, 
would  God  I  could  tear  their  hearts  out  smoking 
from  their  bodies  and  squeeze  them  dry  as  bones 
with  my  two  hands.  (Recovering  himself.)  And 
yet,  what's  in  a  ducking,  after  all?  We  must 
remember  it  was  done  in  play.  A  joke!  Pouf ! 
nothing  more,  my  dear  sir,  nothing  more. 

TORNAQUINCI  :  How  comes  it  that  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent,  Lord  of  Florence,  the  man  of 
letters,  the  patron  of  the  arts — 

GIANNETTO  (interrupting)  :  Should  bid  me 
grovel  at  the  feet  of  two  base  Pisan  mercenaries? 
Ah,  do  not  blame  him,  sir.  Never  was  the 
Magnificent  more  worthy  of  his  name !  Such 
tact,  such  taste !  Wait,  sir,  and  you  shall  see. 

Before  Giannetto .  will  tell  the  Tornaquinci. 
however,  what  plan  he  and  Lorenzo  have  laid 
for  the  feast,  the  young  painter  tells  how  his 
life  has  been  shaped  by  the  tortures  of  the  mer- 
cenaries. 

GIANNETTO:  You  think  me  gay,  blessed  by 
the  saints  and  angels  that  I  love  to  paint.  Yet 
all  I  feel,  asleep  or  waking,  is  a  dull  ferocity. 

TORNAQUINQI  :  Not  that !  If  that  were  true, 
after  so  many — 

GIANNETTO:  Yes,  yes,  I  know.  The  sack,  the 
dagger  points,  the  jeering  crowds.  And  yet, 
ferocious  savage  though  I  be,  I  am  a  coward. 
That's  why  the  Chiaramantesi  chose  me  for  their 
victim.  I'm  eighteen.  Six  years  ago  I  was 
twelve.  That's  when  I  met  them  first.  In  May 
it  was,  and  I  was  going  to  school.  They  had 
just  come  to  Florence,  and  were  wrestling  be- 
fore the  barracks  in  the  Via  Fossi.  I  stopped 
to  watch  them.  They  were  strong  as  lions.  And 
as  I  stood  there,  wondering  in  my  childish  way 
if  Ajax  and  Achilles  had  been  half  so  glorious, 
they  spied  me  out,  and  as  they  looked,  my  heart 
stood  still.  "Hi,  tickle-my-chin,"  the  tallest 
cried,  "what  are  you,  cock  or  hen?"  I  was  so 
frightened  I  began  to  weep  and  then  they  spat 
on  me  and  made  me  catch  twelve  big  blue  flies, 
and  eat  them  one  by  one.  (Pause.)  What 
could  I  do?  I  was  so  weak  and  small.  And 
from  that  day  to  this,  we  never  met,  but  that 
they  fell  upon  me  with  their  fangs  and  claws. 
"Defend  yourself !"  my  friends  advised  me,  as  I 
grew  older.  "Have  courage,  be  a  man !"  And 
even  they,  my  persecutors,  would  taunt  and  goad 
me  to  resistance.  Then,  when  rage  seized  me 
and  I  flew  at  them,  then  was  the  top-notch  of 
their  joy!  How  they  would  grin  and  pummel 
me,  and  twist  my  arms  until  I  screamed  for 


mercy.  Ah,  God,  when  I  think  of  these  last  six 
years !  To  wake  up,  trembling  every  morning. 
Night  after  night  to  cry  myself  to  sleep — yes,  I— 
Lorenzo's  friend,  young  Messer  Malespini!  To 
know  in  my  soul  I  have  no  courage,  and  that  I 
never  will  have — never. —  (Pause.)  Then  came 
the  miracle.  Into  the  gutter  of  my  life  there 
dropped  a  rose.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Fishmonger  near  the  Roman  gate,  Ginevra.  We 
loved  each  other.  She  was  good,  and  beautiful. 
I  painted  her  as  "The  Madonna"  in  my  "An- 
nunciation." We  were  to  marry.  And  then,  the 
night  before  the  banns  were  published,  they— 
they  came. 

TORNAOUINCI:     They? 

GIANNETTO:  The  Chiaramantesi.  They  had 
found  us  out.  They  paid  her  father  fifty  ducats 
and  carried  her  away.  Neri,  as  elder,  claimed 
her  for  himself.  He  put  her  in  a  great,  rich 
house  and  keeps  her  for  his  pleasure.  She  is 
his  slave,  his  toy,  his  animal.  At  first,  I  thought 
I  should  go  mad.  Each  night  she  drifted  to  me 
on  my  dreams,  all  white  and  piteous,  whispering 
my  name — at  last,  sir,  I  gave  way.  I  wrote  to 
her.  I  begged  to  see  her,  just  to  say  good-bye. 
She  answered,  telling  me  to  come  at  sundown  to 
her  garden  gate  beyond  the  city  walls.  I  went. 
That  sir,  was  yesterday.  The  rest  you  know. 

When  Giannetto  is  then  about  to  confide  the 
"jest"  to  his  host,  the  plan  by  which  he  hopes  at 
last  to  strike  his  wits  against  the  Chiaramantesi 
brutality,  he  is  interrupted  by  a  second  knock- 
ing at  the  door. 

NERI  :  Hail,  noble  host !  Three  hungry  gada- 
bouts salute  thee! 

TORNAQUINCI:  Welcome,  Good  Messer  Neri, 
for  you,  I  think,  are  Neri? 

NERI  :  Yes,  Neri,  in  whose  beard  doves  nest. 
And  this,  sweet  sir,  is  Gabriello,  by  the  grace  of  God 
my  brother,  And  this,  Ginevra,  late  the  daughter 
of  a  vile  fishmonger,  now  an  orient  pearl,  hung 
lightly  in  my  ear.  (Seeing  Giannetto  for  the  first 
time.)  Ha,  Body  of  God!  Behold  our  little 
friend!  What?  Still  alive?  A  miracle!  (Looks 
closer.)  Bah!  Soul  of  a  cat,  he  sweats  with 
fear.  (Takes  Giannetto  by  the  arm.)  Come, 
wren,  be  happy.  We've  brought  the  jewel  of 
your  twittering  heart,  your  little  birdship's  dream 
of  wedding  bells.  Come,  lick-pot,  present  her 
vyith  a  kiss.  On  the  hand!  No  lady  gives  her 
lips  to  mice.  (To  Ginevra.)  Come,  give  the 
little  fish  your  hand ! 

Giannetto  kisses  it  fervently,  and  is  thrown 
aside  by  Neri. 

NERI  :  He  loves  her  still !  Scum,  would  you 
beslime  my  food? 

TORNAQUINCI  :  Come,  softer  names  and  gentler 
manners,  sir!  The  Magnificent  himself  has  had 
you  meet  here  for  the  sake  of  peace. 

NERI  :  A  word  that  I  am  ill  acquainted  with. 
By  the  eleven  thousand  Virgins  of  Cologna,  sir, 
war's  my  trade !  I  topple  over  dukes  and  princes, 
I  give  and  take  away  the  crowns  of  kings.  I'd 
pull  the  nose  of  any  man  in  Christendom  for 
two  hairs  from  a  blind  dog's  tail.  Why,  many's 
the  joke  I've  cracked  with  your  Magnificent — 

GIANNETTO:  You  made  me  laugh  last  night, 
sir,  I'll  confess  it.  Since  I  am  so  helpless,  1 
ask  for  peace. 

NERI  :  Now,  by  the  white  breasts  of  St. 
Jezebel. 

GINEVRA   (interrupting)  :     Say  yes,  my  soul. 

NERI  :  What,  I  who  pick  my  teeth  with  a  two 
handed  sword,  I  make  peace  with  this  white 
food  for  fleas? 

GINEVRA  (coaxing) :  Say  yes,  love,  for  my 
sake. 

NERI  (sighing)  :     So  be  it.     Peace  it  is. 

GIANNETTO  :     Your    hand,    good    friend — 

NERI:  What?  Shivering  still?  Poor  jelly, 
calm  yourself.  Neri  forgives  you.  Come,  bantam, 
to  a  soldier's  arms. 

GIANNETTO:     I  will  embrace  you,  Gabriello. 

GABRIELLO:  Why  should  I  alone  receive  your 
favors. 
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GRACE  CODY,  HARRIET  HOCTOR  AND   ZAZA  ARROYA 

in  "Spring's  Awakening" 


EDITH    HADDEX 
in  a  costume  dance  "The  Letter" 


ELMA   BAYER 
in  a  classic  dance 


NORMA  DERBY 
in  a  Dutch  Folk  Dance 


AliOUT  fifty  coming  society  debutantes,  pupils  in  the  Chalif  School  of  Dancing,  took  part  recently  in  a 
**•  programme  of  interpretative,  folk  and  classic  dances  presented  at  Carnegie  Hall  to  raise  a  scholarship 
fund  for  embryo  professional*  with  unusual  talent.  Among  those  taking  part  were  Miss  Oloria  Gould,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Jay  Gould,  who  interpreted  "Spring's  Awakening"  to  Grieg's  music. 
Others  were  Misses  Norma  Derby,  Ruth  Thomas,  Grace  Cody,  Harriet  Hoctor,  Zaza  Arroyo,  Gertrude  Wolff, 
Elizabeth  Dial,  Edith  Hadden,  Annette  Sleeper,  Ann  Elizabeth  Kieswetter,  Susan  Jane  Stallings  and  Dorothy 
Mason.  The  patronesses  include  Mrs.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  Mrs.  Harry  Payne  Whitney,  Mrs.  August  Belmont, 

Col.   and  Mrs.   Charles    Elliott    Warren 
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QUEER  SUPERSTITIONS  OF  THEATRE-LAND 

B/ack  cats,  actors'  toes,  rabbits'  feet,  and  peacocks' 
feathers    all    regarded    as    bad    or    lucky    omens 

By  CHARLES  BURNHAM 


SUPERSTITIOUS    beliefs    old    as    the    hills 
and  numerous  as  "glittering  gems  of  morn- 
ing dew,"   still  obtain   with  many  of   those 
connected  with  the  theatre.    It  is  not  confined  to 
the  minor  members  of  the  profession  nor  to  the 
actor    alone,     managers     themselves     frequently 
placing    confidence    in    many    of    these    various 
omens. 

•  Dion  Boucicault,  the  noted  actor  and  pla>- 
vvright  of  former  days,  declared  that  most  of 
the  superstitious  beliefs  attached  to  the  theatre 
originated  in  the  continental  cities  of  Europe, 
where  the  ballet  predominated,  members  of  this 
branch  of  the  profession  being  particularly  sus- 
ceptible. They  had  unbounded  faith  in  the  be- 
lief that  should  they  take  part  in  any  production 
where  the  scenery  used  was  painted  blue,  mis- 
fortune in  the  form  of  death  or  loss  of  salary 
would  be  their  lot.  Only  when  scenery  was 
decorated  with  silver  ornamentation  would  they 
consent  to  appear,  silver  being  supposed  to  re- 
move the  evil  attributed  to  the  use  of  blue. 

Another  of  their  dogmas  to  whkh  they  at- 
tached the  utmost  faith  was  that  participation  in 
a  rehearsal  on  a  Sunday  would  bring  disaster 
to  the  theatre  or  its  people.  The  story  is  told 
that  when  "Jim"  Fisk  was  manager  of  the  Grand 
Opera  House  in  New  York,  he  called  a  Sunday 
rehearsal  of  the  ballet  he  had  imported  from 
Europe.  They  came  to  the  theatre,  but  absolutely 
refused  to  take  part,  and  when  later  in  the  week 
Fisk  was  shot,  they  pointed  to  it  as  irrefutable 
evidence  of  their  contention. 


THERE  is  a  well-known  "star"  now  before 
the  public  who  inherits  the  ballet-girls' 
belief  that  a  color  can  convey  misfortune.  At 
one  period  in  his  career  he  essayed  a  Shake- 
spearian character  for  which  he  was  unsuited 
and  made  a  failure  of  it.  The  morning  follow- 
ing his  appearance  in  the  role,  he  entered  the 
theatre  in  a  most  excited  state  and  proceeded 
to  berate  his  manager,  blaming  him  for  the  fail- 
ure. When  the  astonished  manager  inquired  the 
reason  why,  he  was  told  it  was!  all  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  printing  used  to  advertise  the  "star" 
had  been  printed  with  green  ink,  and  he  should 
have  known  that  green  was  the  actor's  unlucky 
color. 

There  is  an  old  custom  still  in  vogue  that 
on  the  opening  night  of  a  new  play,  no  person 
presenting  a  free  ticket  shall  be  admitted  until 
a  paid  ticket  has  been  deposited  in  the  box. 
Unless  this  procedure  be  observed,  believers  in 
"signs"  prophesy  failure  for  the  play.  William 
Wheatley,  a  prominent  actor  and  manager,  di- 
rected the  fortunes  of  Niblo's  Garden  in  1860, 
when  "The  Black  Crook"  was  first  presented. 
On  the  opening  night,  Wheatley  stood  by  the 
side  of  the  doorkeeper  to  watch  the  entrance 
of  the  enormous  crowd  waiting  patiently  to  get 
into  the  theatre.  First  to  try  was  a  woman, 
when  Wheatley  suddenly  sprang  forward  and 
literally  threw  her  away  from  the  door.  "You 
must  not  be  the  first,"  he  cried  to  the  astonished 
and  affrighted  visitor,-^"to  admit  a  woman  first 
would  be  to  ruin  the  success  of  the  play." 


IN  speaking  of  the  incident  afterwards,  he 
insisted  that,  while  in  no  way  superstitious, 
he  attributed  the  great  success  which  the  play 
attained,  as  being  partly  due  to  his  having  re- 
fused to  allow  a  woman  to  be  the  first  to  enter 
his  theatre  on  the  opening  night. 

A  black  cat  is  supposed  to  be  an  infallible 
source  of  good  luck  about  a  theatre  and  all  dark 
felines  are  treated  with  the  greatest  care  and 
consideration.  Even  so  famous  a  play-house  as 
the  Theatre  Franc.ais  possesses  one  of  these 
animals  and  it  is  considered  a  privileged  chai- 
acter  in  that  classic  temple  of  the  drama.  For- 
tunate, indeed,  does  any  member  of  that  institu- 
tion consider  him  or  herself  if  when  entering  the 
theatre  the  cat  meets  him  at  the  door,  and  doubly 
fortunate  the  lucky  one  whom  the  cat  might 
brush  against  while  in  the  theatre. 


MANY  stories  have  been  told  of  the  black 
cat  domiciled  at  one  time  in  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre,  London.  One  writer  said  the 
possession  of  the  animal  was :  "A  case  where 
the  management  took  time  by  the  fore-lock  by 
having  puss  wander  among  the  audience  on  ail 
opening  night.  She  came  and  perched  herself 
by  my  chair  and  I  really  am  confident  I  enjoyed 
the  play  the  more." 

On  the  first  night  of  Henry  Irving's  appear- 
ance in  New  York  in  "Faust,"  a  black  cat  be- 
longing to  the  theatre  strayed  upon  the  stage 
while  the  play  was  in  progress,  and  ensconced 
itself  to  one  side  of  the  scene  out  of  the  actors' 
way.  The  flashes  of  lightning,  the  flaming  sheets 
of  fire  and  the  almost  continuous  roll  of  stage 
thunder  used  in  the  drama  failed  to  disturb  the 
serenity  of  the  animal  and  it  remained  fixedly  in 
its  position  until  the  fall  of  the  curtain.  In 
speaking  with  Mr.  Irving  the  following  morn- 
ing, regarding  the  incident,  as  to  whether  it 
had  distracted  his  attention,  he  answered  with 
his  proverbial  smile :  "Not  at  all.  It  was  a  well 
behaved  spectator,  and  perhaps  other  spectators 
may  have  thought  it  contributed  to  the  success 
of  the  night." 


NOT  long  since  a  well-known  actor  was  on 
his  way  home  after  a  jovial  evening  spent  in 
his  club,  when,  in  crossing  the  street  he  was  thrown 
down  by  a  cat  which  darted  suddenly  between 
his  feet.  A  passing  automobile  gave  him  a  slight 
wound  and  when  commiserated  with  by  those 
who  came  to  his  assistance  he  replied :  "I  call 
that  a  piece  of  luck.  Did  you  notice  it  was  a 
black  cat?  I  sure  am  going  to  have  something 
good  come  my  way."  His  belief  was  realized — 
he  had  two  weeks'  excellent  care  in  a  hospital. 

There  is  a  certain  race  of  people  who  have 
great  faith  in  the  belief  that  ownership  of  u 
rabbit's  hind  foot  will  ward  off  disaster.  It 
may  have  been  that  some  such  idea  as  this  was 
in  the  mind  of  the  great  actor  Edmund  Kean, 
when  on  his  visit  to  America,  he  caused  the 
remains  of  another  great  actor,  George  Frederick 
Cooke,  to  be  re-interred  in  another  spot  in  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard.  Kean  had  the  casket  opened 


and  appropriated  one  of  the  toe-bones  of  the 
actor  (some  authorities  claim  it  was  a  part  of 
the  forefinger),  which  he  preserved  for  many 
years  as  a  talisman.  Kean,  the  story  relates, 
was  possessed  with  the  same  belief  in  signs  which 
most  of  the  actors  of  his  day  entertained  and 
gave  his  relic  credit  for  carrying  good  luck  with 
it. 

On  his  return  to  England,  the  company  from 
the  Drury  Lane  Theatre  went  to  meet  him,  in 
order  to  grace  his  entry  into  the  metropolis. 
On  encountering  Kean,  they  were  about  to  wel- 
come him,  when  he  stopped  them. 

"Before  you  say  a  word,  my  friends,  behold! 
Fall  down  and  kiss  this  relic!  This  is  the  toe- 
bone  of  the  greatest  creature  that  ever  walked 
the  earth — George  Frederick  Cooke.  Come, 
down  with  you  all,  and  kiss  the  bone." 

The  little  black  relic  was  then  produced,  and 
each  actor  in  his  turn  fell  upon  his  knees  and 
kissed  it  till  all  had  performed  the  ceremony. 
Kean  preserved  the  relic  for  many  years,  the 
story  continues,  with  the  greatest  reverence,  until 
one  day  .Mrs.  Kean  in  a  fit  of  passion,  flung  it 
from  the  window.  Kean  never  knew  what  be- 
came of  his  talisman,  and  in  mourning  its  loss 
would  frequently  say  to  his  brother  actors:  "I 
feel  as  if  I  had  lost  my  dearest  friend." 

For  all  the  admiration  bestowed  upon  that 
vain  bird,  the  peacock,  the  belief  in  the  ill-*uck 
that  attends  the  possession  of  its  feathers  is 
wide-spread ;  particularly  in  theatre-land. 


WHEN  Helena  Modjeska  was  appearing  in 
New  York  during  one  of  her  engage- 
ments, a  friend  sent  her  on  the  opening  night 
a  most  beautiful  fan  made  from  the  feathers 
of  the  bird  of  superstition.  She  handed  it  to 
her  husband  with  a  cry  of  aversion  and  he  im- 
mediately carried  it  to  the  basement  of  the 
theatre  and  threw  it  into  the  furnace.  When 
asked  why  he  did  not  give  such  a  beautiful  gift 
to  someone  who  had  no  superstitious  belief  in  its 
ill-luck  or  else  return  it  to  the  sender,  he  re- 
plied :  "The  harm  would  still  be  there  for 
Madame  had  touched  it  and  therefore  it  must 
be  destroyed." 

A  well-known  English  writer  tells  how  great 
surprise  was  expressed  at  the  appearance  in  the 
production  of  a  Christmas  pantomime  in  London, 
of  the  character  representing  Juno,  without  any- 
thing in  her  dress  to  associate  her  with  the 
peacock,  the  bird  dedicated  to  the  "Queen  of 
Heaven."  An  inquirer  was  told  that  the  omission 
was  not  accidental,  but  designed,  theatrical  peopfe 
having  a  superstitious  aversion  to  the  peacock 
in  any  form  appearing  on  the  stage. 

It  remained  for  the  manager  of  a  theatre 
in  New  York  to  shatter  the  efficacy  of  this  pet 
theory  when,  in  erecting  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  costly  playhouses  in  the  country,  he 
caused  the  proscenium  arch  to  be  decorated  with 
facsimiles  of  the  dreaded  bird  arrayed  in  all  its 
glory.  Many  there  were  who  prophesied  dire 
happenings  for  this  outrage  upon  one  of  the  most 
sacred  tenets  of  the  believer  in  "signs,"  but  the 
passing  years  have  failed  to  see  one  of  their 
predictions  verified. 
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(Right) 
HELEN    FREEMAN 

IN   "THE   BONDS   OF 

INTEREST" 

The  first  production  of  The 
Theatre  Guild  at  the  Gar- 
rick  Theatre  .was  a  pic- 
turesque comedy  from  the 
Spanish,  with  charming  cos- 
tumes of  the  Velasquez 
period,  and  beautiful  set- 
tings. The  Theatre  Guild 
undoubtedly  made  an  ex- 
cellent start  when  they 
chose  "Bonds  of  Interest" 
for  their  initial  offering 


(Left) 

Adela  Vivero,  actress  and 
ballerina  of  the  Spanish 
Theatre,  and  seen  in 
"Maruxa,"  the  romantic 
opera  recently  presented 
here 


(Right) 

Caridad  Davis,  a  typical 
Spanish  soprano,  full  of 
grace,  fire  and  vivacity  who 
came  to  this  country  to 
appear  in  the  Spanish 
Theatre  Company 


Scene  in  "Cielo  Espanol," 
the  after-opera  revue 
which  was  presented  here 
recently  with  native 
Spanish  singers  and 
Spanish  dancers 
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THE   SPANISH   NOTE   IN   OUR   THEATRE 


HAS  THE  COSTUME  PLAY  COME 

Recent  Broadway  successes  point  to  a  revival 
of  interest  in  powdered  hair  and  crinolines 

By  ADA   PATTERSON 


BROADWAY,   the    bias   street   that   bisects 
Manhattan     Island     and     is     proverbially 
proof    against    surprises,    has    been    sur- 
prised.    The   spring   brought   with    the   lark,   the 
wood    violet    and     house-cleaning,    an    amazing 
resurrection.       That   which    the    wise    old    street 
believed    dead    has    been    quickened.       Nineteen 
Hundred    Nineteen    is.   the    Easter    year    of    the 
costume  play. 

Had  you  asked  any  "authority"'  of  amusement 
highway  what  chance  the  costume  play  had  on 
its  panting-for-novelties  stage  it  would  have 
made  a  comparison,  powerful  but  inelegant,  with 
the  duration  of  a  snowball  in  the  super-heated 
inferno.  Indeed,  the  attempts  of  the  daring  in 
that  direction  have  been  marked  not  by  brilliancy 
but  by  brevity.  "The  Eternal  City,"  with  Viola 
Allen  as  the  star  and  the  late  E.  M.  Holland 
as  the  Pontiff  was  practically  the  last  of  the 
costume  plays  which  registered  success  on  the 
incandescent  thoroughfare.  He  or  she  who  re- 
calls its  production  in  New  York  must  confess 
to  a  score  of  theatre-going  years. 

Thereafter  those  authorities  who  affirmed  that 
Shakespeare  spells  ruin  waxed  more  emphatic 
concerning  the  costume  play.  That  play  which 
disclosed  powdered  hair  and  huge  panniers  and 
crinolines,  satin  knickerbockers  and  velvet  coats 
meant  artificiality  and  artificiality  meant  more 
than  ruin.  It  spelled  the  damnation  of  the 
career  of  the  actor  who  wore  them  or  the  man- 
ager who  payed  for  them.  Broadway  believed 
that  the  costume  play  was  de  mortuis  profundis. 
Not  merely  dead,  but  buried  deep  and  beyond 
recall. 

The  diagonal  path  to  theatric  success  must 
be  paved  with  modern  plays,  matters  of  the 
moment — better  with  concerns  of  tomorrow  or 
the  day  after  tomorrow. 


CAME  then  Henry  Miller,  bold  and  insouciant, 
presenting,  "A  Marriage  of  Convenience." 
A  critic  wrote  of  the  play  as  a  new  one 
and  the  late  and  many  dramaed  Sydney  Grundy 
as  an  author  of  little  promise.  But  Billie  Burke 
in  the  privacy  of  her  dressing  room  called  the 
critic  a  fool,  and  won  the  acting  success  of  her 
career  besides  looking  so  ravishing  in  a  certain 
pink  silk  lined  hood  that  the  audience  stopped 
the  action  of  the  play  to  applaud  her  in  the 
hood.  Mr.  Miller  was  her  rakish  husband  in 
satin  coat  and  lace  ruffles,  and  with  the  not 
insurmountable  handicap  of  a  past.  That 
enigmatic  factor,  the  public,  crowded  the  Henry 
Miller  Theatre  to  which  neither  his  unquestioned 
popularity,  nor  the  today  and  tomorrow  plays 
in  which  he  had  offered  himself,  had  drawn  it  in 
considerable  numbers. 

"I  needed  a  play.  This  was  at  hand.  They 
happened  to  like  it,"  laughed  the  perrenial  boy 
who  lives  Peter-Pan-like  in  Mr.  Miller's  breast. 

Yet  when  play  choosing  time  again  came  the 
boy  in  him  remembered  the  abrupt  reversal  of 
accepted  public  sentiment  about  the  costume  play. 
He  communed  with  Phillip  Moeller,  who  offered 
him  an  acting  version  of  the  life  of  Moliere. 

"Make  it  more  of  an  acting  version,"  he  said, 
"but  don't  let  him  die  acting.  Make  the  death 
human  and  I'll  take  it." 


For  Henry  Miller,  the  laughing  boy  quiet 
within  him,  the  sage  of  many  seasons  drawing 
from  the  well  of  experience,  reflected :  "Every- 
one likes  life  on  the  stage.  The  costume  play  is 
life  plus  color.  I'll  risk  another  costume  play." 

He  smiled,  albeit  a  little  wryly,  when  he  wrote 
his  house  manager :  "Moliere  is  doing  well  on 
the  road.  When  can  we  have  the  house?"  and 
Cerberus  of  Henry  Miller's  Theatre  answered 
its  owner :  "Don't  know  when  you  can  get  in. 
Mrs.  Fiske  in  'Mis'  Nelly  of  N'Orleans'  is 
packing  house.  Seats  sold  four  weeks  ahead." 


AFTER  much  knocking  at  the  gates  of  the 
gods  of  the  booking  paradise,  who 
cherished  a  prejudice  against  panniers  and  tilt- 
ing skirts  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  appro- 
bation for  the  barrel  and  shimmy  dances  of  the 
twentieth,  the  actor  manager  brought  Moliere 
to  New  York  and  housed  it  at  the  Liberty 
Theatre.  Again  the  public  formed  lines  upon 
the  streets  that  caused  non-theatregoers  to 
ask:  "Anybody  dead  or  injured?"  "No,"  re- 
sponded one  treasurer,  fighting  his  way  through 
the  crowd  to  relieve  another  who  had  telephoned 
frantically  that  he  couldn't  handle  the  mob  that 
wanted  seats,  'Just  somebody  come  to  life  with 
a  vengeance." 

George  M.  Cohan  placed  his  individual  stamp 
upon  the  "Royal  Vagabond"  and  the  golden 
comic  opera,  tight  knickerbockers,  perilously 
tipping  skirts  and  all,  came  tilting  into  view  as 
an  all-season  tenant  of  the  Cohan  &  Harris 
Theatre. 

John  Barrymore,  having  importuned  producing 
managers  for  three  years,  at  last  found  one  who 
did  not  cover  his  ears  at  the  hateful  sentence : 
"I  grant  you  'The  Jest'  is  a  costume  play." 
And  the  brothers  Barrymore,  one  in  the  tight 
green  satin  costume  of  the  poet,  the  other  in 
the  scarlet  of  a  roaring  soldier,  rivaled  Henry 
Miller's  Theatre  two  blocks  down  where  Mrs. 
Fiske  coquetted  in  spreading  flowered  silks  and 
lace  frilled  bonnets  and  Henry  Miller's  produc- 
tion three  blocks  down  in  which  Blanche  Bates 
in  golden  wig  and  deeper  gold  robe,  seductively 
wooed  Moliere. 


AXD  then  Jacinto  Benevente,  the  Spaniard, 
took  us  back  a  century  in  "The  Bonds  of 
Interest,"  at  the  Garrick.  That  gowns  shared 
honors  with  drama  was  attested  by  the  reception 
accorded  Amelia  Summerville  in  her  wig  of  pale 
gold  and  gown  of  copper  colored  silk,  a  reception 
as  cordial  as  that  which  interrupted  Billie  Burke's 
lines  when  she  donned  the  delight-bringing  pink 
silk  hood. 

Why  the  resurrection  of  the  costume  play, 
from  its  mold  of  twenty  years?  Can  Henry 
Miller's  succinct:  "It  is  life  plus  color"  be  en- 
hanced ?  Winthrop  Ames  said :  "A  costume 
play  is  good  at  any  time  if  it  is  the  right  kind 
of  a  costume  play."  George  M.  Cohan,  resting 
from  a  season  with  his  own  present  day  play, 
"A  Prince  There  Was,"  delivered  these  cogita- 


tions  upon   "The    Royal   Vagabond"   and  its   ilk. 

'The  costume  play  seems  to  be  like  Shake- 
speare— it  comes  in  cycles."  One  production 
suddenly  appears  on  Broadway,  and  before  you 
know  it  there  are  a  half  dozen  of  the  same 
genre.  The  costume  play  has  come  in  the  spring, 
when  gay  clothes  and  colors  appear  more  to  the 
public  fancy  than  the  sombre  dress  of  these 
prosaic  times.  But  the  good  costume  play,  like 
any  other  good  play,  doesn't  have  to  wait  upon 
the  weather. 

"The  Royal  Vagabond"  had  to  be  a  costume 
play  because  the  scenes  were  laid  in  an  im- 
aginary kingdom — and  it  wouldn't  be  consistent 
to  wear  ordinary,  everyday  clothes  in  a  land  of 
make-believe.  Then  again,  the  story  is  about 
Kings,  Queens,  and  Revolutionists ;  and  the  best 
way  to  judge  these  people  is  by  the  clothes  they 
wear.  Once  more,  "The  Royal  Vagabond"  is  an 
opera  comique  (even  if  it  is  Cohanized)  ;  and 
who  ever  heard  of  a  plain  clothes  opera  comique? 

"Just  now,  the  costume  play  may  have  a  little 
point  of  psychology  to  propel  it.  I  mean  for 
four  years  we've  had  a  lot  of  uniforms  on  our 
stage — plain  uniforms,  of  khaki,  olive  drab  or 
French  blue.  Most  of  the  war  plays,  in  fact, 
have  practically  been  uniform  plays ;  and  it  may 
be  that  the  costume  play  is  their  joyous  successor. 
If  there  is  anything  in  this  theory  now  is  the 
time  for  a  regular  concatenation  of  costume 
plays.  But  as  I  said  before,  now  is  always  the 
time  for  a  good  play,  of  any  kind,  and  never  the 
time  for  a  bad  one." 


MRS.  FISKE  having  seen  a  local  belle  enter 
a  theatre  box  at  St.  Louis,  while  the  audi- 
ence turned  from  the  stage  to  crane  and  smile 
at  her,  she  coquetting  gayly  and  personally  with 
it,  told  Laurence  Eyre  of  the  incident.  The 
tried,  though  young,  stage  manager,  who  in  his 
'prentice  days,  wrote  "Things  That  Count,"  said : 
"Yes,  the  footlights  could  be  placed  about  that 
incident.  But  let  us  place  it  in  New  Orleans  in 
old  Creole  days." 

To  her  credit  is  it  that  Mrs.  Fiske  flinched 
not  at  the  thought  of  costume  plays,  though  the 
memory  of  George  Sand  and  her  ugly  trousers 
were  still  with  her. 

To  produce  the  costume  play  has  required  a 
pioneer's  courage.  The  Theatre  Guild  winced 
not  when  it  understood  that  the  Benevente 
romantic  comedy,  set  in  an  earlier  century,  must 
be  provided  with  the  gorgeous  costumes  of  that 
period. 

Our  own  deductions  from  the  pleasure  we 
have  had  in  the  spring's  freshet  of  costume 
plays?  Are  they  not  these?  Emotion  is  a 
pendulum  that  swings  from  one  extreme  of 
the  arc  of  life  to  the  other.  Our  hearts  have 
been  burdened  by  the  roll  of  drums  and  the 
thunders  of  the  cannon  of  war.  We  would 
plunge  for  forgetfulness  into  the  pool  of 
romance,  than  which  we  could  find  nothing 
farther  from  the  world  war.  After  grim  reality 
delightsome  romance ! 

The  doors  of  our  minds,  the  gates  of  our 
hearts,  the  portals  of  the  times,  are  open  to  the 
romantic  drama. 
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OTIS  SKINNER 

The  most  popular  of  our  romantic  actors  is  ap- 
pearing in  a  revival  of  one  of  his  most  successful 
roles— Col.  Philippe  Bridau  in  "The  Honor  of  the 
Family."  The  naturalness,  dash,  and  finesse  with 
which  Mr.  Skinner  invests  the  role  makes  it  one 
of  his  finest  impersonations 


ESTELLE  WINWOOD 

The  English  actress  who  has  now  become  firmly 
entrenched  in  the  hearts  of  American  audiences. 
As  Armande,  the  wife  of  Moliere,  and  the  leading 
comedienne  in  his  company,  in  "Moliere,"  at  the 
Liberty,  she  is  beautiful  to  look  upon  and  acts 
with  rare  skill 
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IMPORTANT   F  I  G  U  R  E  S  I  N   ROMANTIC   DRAMA 


THE  STAGE  HONORS  MRS,  FISKE 

Playwrights  and  players  tender  the 
actress   a   banquet  at  the  Bi/tmore 


THE  scene  was  the  Hotel  Biltmore.  The 
time  was  April  sixth  in  the  year  of  Our 
Lord,  Nineteen  Hundred  Nineteen.  The 
cause  was  the  desire  of  followers  of  her  own 
art  and  the  collateral  arts,  even  to  the  art  of 
money  making,  to  tell  Mrs.  Fiske  what  they 
thought  of  her  or  to  hear  like  sentiments  from 
others. 

The  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  was  the  host. 
The  names  of  seventy-six  of  the  foremost 
players  of  the  American  stage  appeared  in  the 
list  of  committee  of  invitations.  At  the  guest 
table  in  the  brilliant  gold  ballroom  of  the  Bilt- 
more, raised  high  upon  a  long  platform,  sat 
Mrs.  Fiske,  looking  as  though  she  knew  she 
ought  to  like  it  and  was  determined  to  like  it, 
yet  in  the  innermost  chamber  of  her  heart  wish- 
ing she  were  in  her  uninvaded  dressing-room. 
This  evening,  for  the  first  time,  the  "foots"  were 
absent,  Tess  -  Leah  Kleshna  -  Mary  Magdalene- 
Erstwhile  Susan  -  George  Sand  -  Mis'  Nelly  of 
N'Orleans  was  quietly  panic-stricken.  But  like 
the  American  soldier,  that  sat  two  covers  below 
at  her  right,  she  did  not  flee.  Frightened,  she 
held  her  ground. 

On  her  left  sat  Otis  Skinner,  his  eyes  agleam 
with  the  roguery  that  radiates  from  Col.  Brideau 
in  "The  Honor  of  the  Family."  He  was  for  the 
first  time,  playing  the  role  of  toastmaster.  He 
gave  himself  a  "bad  notice."  He  prevaricated. 
The  language  is  strong,  but  not  of  too  great 
power.  He  deserves  it  for  presently  we  heard 
him  say  that  a  companion  at  the  table  "lied." 
The  companion  denied  it.  It  was  a  boyish  tilt 
brimming  with  joyous  comaraderie,  between  Mr. 
Skinner  and  Henry  Miller,  as  to  which  was  the 
other's  senior. 

Mr.  Miller  said  Mr.  Skinner  was  "wrong 
again."  The  toastmaster  had  said  that  Mrs. 
Fiske  stood  for  the  best  on  the  stage.  "She 
didn't,"  he  insisted.  "Once  she  stood  for  the 
worst,  for  she  did  endure  me  as  her  leading 
man."  He  told  the  story  of  "Caprice,"  its  vogue 
of  twenty-five  years  ago.  He  outlined  what  now 
would  be  deemed  an  absurd  plot.  He  asserted 
that  the  Caprice  before  us  "would  sing  'In  the 
Gloaming.' "  Mrs.  Fiske  demonstrated  that  She 
was  a  good  audience.  She  tossed  up  her  piquant 
chin.  Her  shoulders,  much  narrower  of  yore, 
for  she  had  banted  successfully,  shook  with 
laughter. 

Arose  William  Gillette.  Mr.  Gillette  averred 
that  he  was  not  by  nature  inclined,  nor  by 
habit  addicted,  to  praise.  He  enjoyed  finding 
fault.  "I  should  have  been  a  dramatic  critic," 
he  _  asserted.  He  recalled  "three  shocking 
breaches  of  discipline  which  Mrs.  Fiske,  while 


Minnie  Maddern,  had  permitted  to  occur  in  her 
company."  He  granted  that  she  was  young,  but 
why  should  not  a  potential  actress  manager 
have  been  vigilant  in  detecting  such  evils,  even 
while  at  the  unripe  age  of  eight  or  ten? 
Mrs.  Fiske  retorted  that  she  had  a  distinct 
recollection  of  a  "very  long  young  man  in  the 
company  who  might  have  been  Air.  Gillette." 
Followed  Patrick  Francis  Murphy,  renowned 
for  post-prandial  wit,  a  gentleman  of  preter- 
natural solemnity,  who  would  be  a  popular  pro- 
fessional mourner.  His  phrases  smack  of  in- 
tensive study.  He  approved  the  occasion  be- 
cause it  anticipated  "post-mortem  politeness." 

Mrs.  Fiske  listened  to  all  compliments  paid 
her  with  bowed  head.  She  winked  back  the 
tears  when  John  Drew,  bowing  low,  said,  "In 
'Mis'  Nelly  of  N'Orleans,'  she  gives  us  the  finest 
performance  of  comedy  we  have  seen  in  this  city 
since,  twenty-five  years  ago,  Ada  Rehan  gave  \\s 
of  her  best."  But  the  next  instant  Mrs.  Fiske 
tossed  him  the  smiling  answer :  "There  are 
actors  and  actors,  but  Mr.  Drew  stands  alone  in 
being  an  actor  and  well  behaved.  None  of  us 
can  behave  as  well  as  Mr.  Drew." 

Julia  Arthur,  looking  the  goddess  of  night  in 
trailing  robes  of  black,  paid  a  tender  tribute  to 
Mrs.  Fiske  as  a  comrade.  "She  was  always 
cheerful  on  our  all-star  tour  in  a  patriotic  pla>. 
Even  when  we  dressed  together  in  a  narrow 
little  room  beneath  the  roof  her  cheery  'Good 
Evening'  drove  away  blues  and  weariness." 

Farther  down  the  board  sat  Geraldine  Farrar, 
vital  and  glowing  as  a  dark  rose ;  Frances 
Starr,  a  pale  snowmaiden,  with  intelligent  eyes 
not  unlike  Mrs.  Fiske's  own.  Both  smiled  their 
wordless  tribute  to  The  Greatest  Among  Us. 

Major  General  John  O'Ryan  suggested  that 
there  be  a  living  memorial  to  the  soldiers  who 
had  fallen  in  the  war.  He  wished  it  might  take 
the  form  of  a  municipal  theatre.  Mary  Shaw 
characterized  Mrs.  Fiske  as  "a  great  soldier  be- 
cause she  never  complained  of  conditions." 

When  Mrs.  Fiske  stood  at  her  place  before 
the  centre  of  the  table  to  reply,  one  realized  as 
never  before  her  physical  smallness.  The 
mightiest  figure  in  the  gold  ballroom,  the  domi- 
nating feminine  figure  of  the  American  stage, 
she  looked  slim  as  a  girl  graduate  on  Com- 
mencement Day. 

"Beggar  that  I  am  I  am  poor  in  thanks,"  she 
began  in  crystal  tones.  "Yet  I  understand  that 
this  is  more  than  a  personal  tribute  to  one  who 
has  sought  to  maintain,  however  faultily,  some 
of  the  good  traditions  of  the  theatre.  I  feel 
that  your  presence  here  is  a  tribute  to  my  pro- 
fession,which  has  had  many  faithful  and  brilliant 


representatives.  There  are  present,  for  example, 
two  playwrights.  One,"  she  cast  a  smile  at  Mr. 
Long,  "who  wrote  a  good  play,  'Dolce,'  in  which 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  appearing,  and  Mr.  Moeller, 
who  put  me  into  trousers  and  taught  me  to 
smoke  long,  black  cigars."  With  a  roguish 
Hash  at  silent  Daniel  Frohman,  she  dubbed  him 
"The  smiling  lago  who  lured  me  into  a  form 
of  art  which  we  need  not  discuss  here."  She 
dismissed  the  reference  to  photodrama  and  told 
of  two  youths  who  had  become  famous  managers 
who  had  fought  for  her  ingenue  smiles.  "One 
was  David  Belasco  who  was  always  inviting  me 
to  ride.  'Ride'  meant  wandering  all  over  the 
city  in  a  train.  He  used  to  bring  me  beautiful 
flowers.  So  did  Charles  Frohman.  Once  they 
met  at  the  stage  door  and  there  was  a  scuffle, 
an  event  which  Mr.  Frohman  recalls  with 
laughter  but  Mr.  Belasco  always  with  a  solemnity 
as  deep  as  his  bow."  Mr.  Belasco's  telegraphed 
salutation  to  "Our  Queen"  was  read. 

Mrs.  Fiske  concluded  with  a  note  of  optimism. 
"Sarah  Bernhardt,  recalling  her  years  of  service 
to  the  theatre,  said,  'To  me  the  stage  has  always 
meant  kindness,  kindness,  kindness.'  To  me  it 
has  meant  joy,  joy,  joy." 

Beside  those  stage  celebrities  at  the  table  on 
the  dais  were  other  notable  Thespians  who  sat 
about  the  smaller  ones.  Of  these  were  Bruce 
MacRae,  once  her  leading  man,  Julia  Dean, 
Howard  Kyle,  and  many  of  those  whose  names 
appeared  on  this  list  of  the  committee  of  in- 
vitation :  George  Arliss,  Blanche  Bates,  Robert 
Hilliard,  Maxine  Elliott,  William  Faversham, 
Erne  Shannon,  H.  B.  Warner,  Walker  White- 
side,  Chauncey  Olcott,  Cyril  Maude,  Robert  B. 
Mantell,  David  Warfield,  Robert  Edeson,  Joseph 
Cawthorne,  Bertha  Kalich,  Ruth  Chatterton, 
DeWolf  Hopper,  Leo  Ditrichstein,  Raymond 
Hitchcock,  Fay  Bainter,  Marie  Wainwright, 
Edith  Taliaferro,  Holbrook  Blinn,  Clara  Joel, 
William  Courtenay,  Hamilton  Revelle,  Louis 
Mann,  Thomas  Wise,  Louis  Calvert,  Ernest 
Glendinning,  Henry  Miller,  George  M.  Cohan, 
Geraldine  Farrar,  Ethel  Barrymore,  Mme. 
Nazimova,  Margaret  Anglin,  Amelia  Bing- 
ham,  Rose  Coghlan,  Frank  Daniels,  Henry 
E.  Dixey,  Elsie  DeWolfe,  Lew  Fields, 
Virginia  Harned,  Mary  Nash,  Lionel  Barrymore, 
Arthur  Byron,  Guy  Bates  Post,  Frank  Mclntyre, 
Viola  Allen,  May  Robsen,  Harry  Davenport,. 
James  K.  Hackett,  May  Irwin,  Charlotte  Walker, 
Fritz  Williams,  Jane  Grey,  Helen  Ware,  James 
T.  Powers,  O.  P.  Heggie,  Joseph  Jefferson,  Jr., 
W.  B.  Mack,  Frederick  Perry,  Florence  Reed, 
Hazel  Dawn,  Ethel  Stannard,  Adelaide  Prince, 
Butler  Davenport,  Maude  Hanaford,  Violet 
Heming,  Frank  Bacon. 


THEATRE  THOUGHTS 


George  M.  Cohan  writes  his  plays  and  songs 
with  a  quill  plucked  from  the  wing  of  an 
American  eagle. 

The  youthfulness  of  Fannie  Ward  is  one  of 
the  oldest  traditions  of  the  stage. 

Effie  Shannon,  co-star  in  "Under  Orders,"  has 
not  complained  about  the  jealousies  of  the  other 
women  in  the  cast,  because  there  are  no  other 
women  in  the  cast. 


Laurette  Taylor  prefers  to  be  known  for  her 
clever  acting  rather  than  for  her  clever  dressing. 
She  does  not  care  to  be  called  "A  Clothes-Peg." 

A  New  England  spinster  once  informed  Ruth 
Chatterton  that  the  work  of  the  young  star  was 
delightful,  especially  in  "Daddy-Longlimbs." 

Mary  Pickford  is  said  to  earn  a  million  dollars 
a  year.  That  must  be  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a  curl. 

[360] 


Julia  Sanderson  lives  on  a  diet  of  peaches-and- 
cream. 

Robert  B.  Mantell  was  born  without  a  funny-bone. 

Florenz  Ziegfeld,  Jr.,  has  a  favorite  passage 
in  the  Bible :  "There  is  nothing  hidden  but  shall 
be  revealed." 

David  Belasco  is  an  alchemist.  He  change* 
dross  into  gold. 
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HELEN  HAYES 

As  the  might-have-been 
daughter  in  "Dear  Brutus," 
this  future  Broadway  star 
acts  like  a  real  girl,  bubbling 
over  with  enthusiasm  and 
full  of  the  joy  of  life 


MOLLIE  KING 

The  Nell  Brinkley  girl  who, 
with  Charles  King,  justi- 
fies the  catchline  of  their 
most  popular  song  hit  in 
"Good  Morning,  Judge," 
"/  Am  so  Young  and  You 
Are  so  fleautiful' 


PEGGY  HOPKINS 

A  graduate  of  the  "Ziegfeld 
Follies"  whose  beauty  has 
s,tood  her  in  good  stead  as 
Rena,  the  unconventional 
ward,  in  the  bedroom  farce 
"A  Sleepless  Night" 


ALICE  BRADY 

Whose  skill  and  sincerity 
as  Jenny,  the  country  girl 
who  becomes  united  with 
her  fiance  in  a  hospital  "over 
there,"  in  "Forever  After" 
has  carried  that  piece  to 
substantial  success 


BLANCHE   BATES 

As  the  Marquise  de  Mon- 
tespan  in  "Moliere"  evokes 
memories  of  the  best  in 
romantic  drama  by  her  bril- 
liant impersonation  of  Louis 
XIV's  favorite,  who  places 
her  affections  where  she 
shouldn't 


SKETCHY.     .REVIEW         OF        THE        SEASON 


THE  PLAYERS  OF  THE  MIKADO 

Astonishing  development  of  the  Japanese  stage  under 
the  energetic  direction  of  the  Shochiku  organization 


I 


Japanese 


THE  remarkable  growth  of  the 
theatre  in  America  has  often 
been  pointed  to  as  one  of 
the  most  surprising  features  of 
this  country's  artistic  and  com- 
mercial progress.  A  fact  less  well 
known  is  that  the  Japanese  drama — 
no  longer  a  confused  medley  of  medi- 
aeval sword  fighting  and  Samurai 
romance,  but  presenting  the  best  of 
the  world's  plays — and  organized  as 
a  business  on  American  lines,  has 
during  the  last  three  decades  grown 
to  astonishing  proportions. 

In  Tokyo,  the  metropolis  of 
Japan,  there  are  no  fewer  than 
twenty-two  theatres  and  nine  are 
of  the  first  class.  Of  these  nine 
the  Shochiku  Dramatic  Company 
controls  six.  The  Kabukiza  is  the 
largest  theatre  in  Japan  and  occu- 
pies the  best  location.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  building  is  in  purely 
style,  classical  and  elegant.  In  regard  to  stage, 
scenery,  costumes,  and  also  the  class  of  actors, 
the  Kabukiza  is  the  foremost  playhouse  in  all 
Japan.  Next  in  size  comes  the  Shintomiza, 
which  has  the  oldest  history  in  Japan,  the  archi- 
tecture retaining  the  style  of  the  original 
Japanese  theatre. 

The  Adzumaza,  another  leading  house,  is 
located  in  the  heart  of  the  popular  amusement 
section  of  the  city.  In  point  of  splendor  of 
structure  and  large  seating  capacity,  it  is  one  of 
the  favorite  theatres  in  Japan,  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  its  seating 
capacity  being  five  thousand. 

In  Osaka,  the  next  largest  city,  there  are 
five  important  theatres.  The  Shochiku  Dra- 
matic Company  owns  all  five.  In  a  smaller 
house,  also  owned  by  the  Shochiku  Company, 
the  oldest  Japanese  musical  recitation — the 
Gidayu — is  given,  together  with  marionette  plays. 
The  third  city,  Kyoto,  has  five  large  theatres, 
all  of  which  are  owned  by  the  Shochiku  Dra- 
matic Company. 

Of      these      five,      the      Minamiza      Theatre, 


The  Kabuki  Theatre,  Tokyo,  the  foremost  theatre  in  all  Japan 


\ 


ENNOSUKE    ICHIKAWA 

Descendant    of    a    famous    family    of 

Japanese   players,   and   today   one   of 

the  most  popular  among  the  younger 

actors  in  Japan 


which  is  the  largest  and  most  beauti- 
ful, has  a  seating  capacity  for  two 
thousand,  five  hundred.  It  is  located 
on  the  bank  of  the  Kamo  River, 
fraught  with  historical  memories 
and  renowned  for  the  beauty  of  its 
scenery.  It  occupies  the  spot  upon 
which  three  hundred  years  ago  the 
first  theatre  in  Japan  was  estab- 
lished. In  Yokohoma,  the  fourth 
city  in  Japan,  and  the  entrance  for 
Western  civilization,  in  Kobe  in 
Nagoya,  which  is  known  as  the 
central  capital  being  situated  mid- 
way between  Tokyo  and  Kyoto,  in 
Okayama,  and  in  Hiroshima,  the 
theatres  occupy  the  best  locations. 
are  of  artistic  appearance,  and  have 
a  large  seating  capacity. 

The  Shochiku  Company  is  today 
monarch  of  the  Japanese  theatrical 
world.  Nearly  all  the  largest  and 
best  theatres  are  under  its  control,  and  it  em- 
ploys the  best  actors  in  the  country.  The 
Shochiku  is  the  leading  firm  of  theatrical  man- 
agers in  Japan,  not  only  because  it  owns  many 
theatres  in  the  principal  cities,  but  because 
it  embraces  all  classes  of  drama.  It  con- 
trols the  Kabuki  school,  which  inherits  the 
original  and  oldest  dramatic  art  of  Japan,  pre- 
served unaltered ;  the  Shimpa  or  new  school, 
which  produces  modern  dramas ;  the  Shinko 
Cekidan,  or  newly  risen  dramatic  society,  which 
has  felt  the  influence  of  the  latest  Western 
dramas;  the  society  which  gives  comedies  only;  a 
school  which  cultivates  the  oldest  Japanese  drama- 
tic dances,  a  combination  of  marionettes  and  vocal 
music;  Western  vaudeville,  comic  opera  and  the 
combination  of  moving  pictures  and  living  actors, 
etc. — in  all,  twenty  or  more  companies. 

Practically  all  the  leading  actors  of  Japan 
belong  to  the  Shochiku  Company.  Of  these 
actors,  those  of  the  Kabuki  or  orthodox  school, 
whom  all  admit  to  be  the  greatest  actors  in 
the  country,  are :  Utayemon  Nakamura  V  and  his 
son  Fukusuke,  Ganjiro  Nakamura  and  his  son 
Senjaku,  Uzayemon  Ichikawa  XV,  Nizayemon 
(Concluded  on  page  384) 


UZALMON 
Favorite  Japanese  leading  man 


SADANJI 

Well-known   exponent  of   the  modern 
school 


GANJIRO 
Celebrated  in  heavy  roles 


FOUR       MEMBERS       OF       THE       S  H  O  C  H   I   1C  V       PRAMATIC.    COMPANY 
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White 

Doris  Mitchell,  Robert  Strange, 
John  Westley,  Gypsy  O'Brien 
and  Diantha  Pattison  in,  "I 
Love  You,"  William  Le 
Baron's  new  farce  at  the 
Booth  Theatre 


Grey 


I 


White 

Amy  Leah  Dennis  and  Lynne 
Overman  in  George  V. 
Hobart's  play,  "Come-on 
Charley,"  at  the  48th  Street 
Theatre 


Helen  Westley,  Hollo  Peters 
Diggs  in  the  Theatre  Guild's  pnuiictvp  of 
"John  Ferguson,"  at  the  Garricjt  Theatre. 
This  drama  of  the  North  of  Ire^«v-«(  full 
of  realism  and  great  passions,  gives 
theatre-goers  an  opportunity  to  see  what  is 
best  on  our  stage  today 


ON      THE      STAGES      ALONG      BROADWAY 


PUTTING  NEW  LIFE  INTO  THE  T] 

By  FRANCESCO  SAUCHELLI,  D.C.,  Ph.C. 


ACTOR 


Are  you  familiar  wnth  the  virtues  of  chiropractic?  Perhaps  you  arc  nut,  since  it  is  a  comparatively  new  science 
— the  science  of  physical  rejuvenation  through  releasing  of  nerve  stimulus.  Actors  and  singers — a  class  especially 
susceptible  to  nerve  exhaustion — testify  to  its  value.  To  the  overworked  player  it  is  credited  uith  giving  renewed 
energy  and  vitality,  it  is  reputed  to  give  back  the  pristine  power  to  the  singer's  tired  voice.  Many  prominent  opera 
stars,  including  Caruso,  Scotti,  de  Segurola,  Stracciari,  and  an  ever-increasing  number  of  leading  members  of  the 
dramatic  profession,  Florence  Reed,  Estelle  Winwood,  Marjorie  Rambcau,  arc  loud  in  their  praise  of  this  new 
science.  The  folloiving  article,  one  of  a  series  written  b\'  Dr.  Sauchclli,  a  well-known  practitioner  of  New  York 
City,  will  be  read  with  great  interest  by  professionals  and  laymen  alike.  Dr.  Sauchclli  will  be  glad  to  answer 
readers'  questions  in  regard  to  chiropractic  and  its  rela  tion  to  health. 


THERE  is  probably  no  profession  on  earth 
which  exacts  a  heavier  toll  in  vital  energy 
than  does  that  of  acting.  The  actor 
works  under  high  pressure  continually.  His  work 
burns  up  his  vital  energy  prodigally.  He  needs 
to  be  in  top-notch  shape  physically  all  the  time. 
All  too  often  he  isn't  up  to  par  physically,  with 
the  result  that  he  throws  too  heavy  a  tax  upon 
his  body.  Thus  it  is  that  he  "burns  out"  and 
is  retired  years  sooner  than  would  have  been  the 
case  had  he  kept  himself  "up  to  scratch" 
physically. 

The  actor  has  his  innate  art,  his  training,  and 
his  experience.  All  this  he  gives  freely  and 
sincerely.  That  is,  he  gives  as  much  of  it  a^ 
his  bodily  health  permits.  No  actor  or  actress 
who  ever  trod  the  boards  ever  failed  to  give  the 
public  all  he  or  she  had.  Sometimes  he  or  she 
didn't  have  much,  but  such  as  it  was,  it  was 
presented  to  the  public  in  finest  sincerity.  And 
right  here  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter:  No 
matter  how  great  your  art,  no  matter  how 
extensive  your  training  and  experience,  you  can- 
not give  these  things  successfully  to  youi 
audience  without  the  co-operation  of  your  bodily, 
vital  forces.  There  must  be  perfect  co-ordina- 
tion between  mind  and  body  if  you  are  to  give 
your  audience  all  you  really  possess. 


GRANTED,  then,  that  physical  health  is  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  actor  (and  it 
is  not  possible  for  an  actor  to  really  give  of  his 
best  unless  he  is  in  perfect  health),  what  is  he 
going  to  do  about  it?  Chiropractic  is  the  logical 
solution.  It  offers  the  easiest,  most  direct  and 
natural  means  of  keeping  physically  fit. 

The  casual  reader  might  infer  that  the  present 
writer  is  prejudiced  in  favor  of  his  profession. 
Such  is  not  the  case.  Chiropractic  does  not 
stand  upon  prejudice,  but  upon  the  simplest  of 
common  sense,  and  a  record  of  results  achieved. 

Chiropractic  may  be  briefly  defined  as  that 
science  which  has  for  its  object  the  releasing 
of  nerve  force  or  stimulus  wherever  it  is  found 
to  be  impeded  in  the  human  body.  The  idea  is 
this:  The  human  body  is  a  wonderful  machine, 
sufficient  unto  itself.  It  has  within  itself  all 
the  elements  needed  to  repair  it  and  keep  it  in 
proper  shape.  If  the  bodily  machine  is  properly 
adjusted,  it  will  run  smoothly  and  perfect  health 
result.  Disease  is  the  result  of  some  part  of 
the  body's  machinery  getting  out  of  place,  thus 
interfering  with  natural  functioning. 

All  our  body  processes  are  controlled  through 
the  nervous  system.  The  great  artery  of  the 
nervous  system  is  the  spinal  cord.  The  spinal 
cord  is  a  closely-bound  bundle  of  nerves  be- 
ginning at  the  base  of  the  brain,  branching  off 
at  various  points  and  carrying  vital  energy  to 
all  parts  of  the  body.  The  spinal  cord  is  encased 


within  the  spinal  column — a  succession  of 
twenty-four  little  bones  with  a  layer  of  cartilage 
between  each  pair.  The  nerves  comprising  the 
spinal  cord,  branching  off  at  various  points, 
must  pass  between  these  bones.  When  these 
little  bones,  or  vertebrae,  become  slightly  dis- 
placed, they  press  upon  and  pinch  the  nerve», 
interfering  with  the  proper  tlow  of  nerve 
stimulus. 

The   whole  body   is   supplied  with   vital  energy 


Lit  mi  ere 

DR.   FRANCESCO  SAUCHELLI 


through  the  nerves.  If  vital,  or  nerve,  energy 
flows  freely  through  the  nerves,  every  part  of 
the  bodily  organism  functions  properly  and  we 
are  well.  Interfere  with  the  supply  of  nerve 
force,  and  disease  results. 

It  has  been  scientifically  demonstrated  that  it 
is  easy  for  the  little  bones  comprising  the  spinal 
column  to  get  slightly  out  of  place.  This  comes 
chiefly  through  our  unnatural  habit  of  present 
day  living  and  as  a  result  of  the  rushing  age 
in  which  we  live.  The  spinal  bones  becoming 
slightly  displaced,  the  nerves,  as  they  emerge 
from  the  spinal  cord,  are  pinched,  thus  shutting 
off  the  supply  of  vital,  or  nerve,  energy.  Ana- 
tomical study  further  shows  that  the  nerves 
which  supply  energy  to  specific  parts  of  the  body 
emerge  from  the  spinal  cord  at  certain  definite 
points.  These  nerves  control  the  function  of 
these  specific  parts.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  chiropractor — since  he  is  thoroughly  trained 
in  anatomy — can  locate  definitely  and  accurately 
the  cause  of  any  bodily  disturbance  without 


guess  work,  and  without  the  need  of  asking  the 
patient  a  single  question. 

The  chiropractor  makes  a  careful  examination, 
finds  which  of  the  little  spinal  bones  are  oui 
of  place  and,  by  a  system  of  skilled  hand- 
thrusts,  puts  the  offending  bones  back  in  place 
again.  Then  nerve  energy  Hows  freely  and  the 
patient  gets  well.  Nature  does  the  real  work 
of  healing.  The  chiropractor  is  only  Nature's 
side-partner. 

And  here  is  the  best  part  of  the  whole  matter : 
After  a  person  has  returned  to  normal,  through 
a  series  of  chiropractic  adjustings,  an  occasional 
adjusting  after  that  keeps  his  body  normal.  In 
other  words,  chiropractic  is  not  alone  concerned 
with  getting  you  well,  but  also  with  keeping 
you  well.  It  is,  primarily,  a  preventive  science. 
It  can  detect  and  prevent  oncoming  disease.  So 
that  it  is  health  insuran6e  as  well  as  being  a 
corrective  and  hygienic  agent. 


IN  order  for  a  person  to  do  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  work,  the  whole  body  must  be  en 
rapport,  every  organ,  tissue,  and  cell  working 
in  complete  harmony  with  every  other  organ, 
tissue  and  cell.  Chiropractic  makes  this  possible. 

This  was  rather  strikingly  demonstrated 
recently  in  the  case  of  Florence  Reed.  She  was 
playing  in  ''Roads  of  Destiny"  every  evening  at 
the  Republic  Theatre  in  New  York  and,  at  the 
same  time,  was  working  almost  every  day  from 
nine  to  five  in  moving  pictures.  In  "Roads  of 
Destiny"  she  took  three  distinct  emotional 
roles — each  one  requiring  a  vast  amount  of  vital 
energy. 

Miss  Reed  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  curative 
powers  of  chiropractic.  The  actress  has  repeated- 
ly said  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  its  rejuvenat- 
ing power  she  would  never  have  been  able  to  do 
such  an  extraordinary  amount  of  work.  This 
is  only  one  case,  but  there  are  many  other 
bright  lights  of  the  dramatic  world  who  can 
testify  to  the  value  of  chiropractic.  Of  the 
opera  stars,  there  is  a  brilliant  galaxy  of  chiro- 
practic enthusiasts,  embracing  almost  every 
well-known  name  of  the  operatic  stage. 

In  fact,  from  every  field  of  artistic  endeavor 
the  author  could  cull  names  which  in  their 
special  sphere  are  names  to  conjure  with  and 
show  that  they  adorn  the  ever-lengthening  list 
of  beneficiaries  of  chiropractic. 

Nervous,  hard  worked  theatrical  folk  will  find 
it  well  worth  their  while  to  investigate  what 
their  brother  artists  are  doing  to  overcome 
fatigue  and  to  toughen  powers  of  resistance. 
They  can  prove  to  their  satisfaction  that 
quantity  and  quality  of  work  can  be  enhanced, 
appreciation  of  audiences  increased,  the  joy  of 
living  doubled ;  old  age  fended  off  and  length 
and  brilliance  of  career  immeasurably  aug- 
mented. 


(The  next  article  of  this  series  will  take  up  the  vitally  important  subject  of  "Postponing  Old  Age.") 


\ 


Brook  Bollard's  clever  portrayal '  of  the  role 
of  "Elaine  Lane",  the  college  widoiv  who 
disguised  herself  as  a  fortune  teller  in  the 
comic  opera,  "The  Naughty  Nineties"  recently 
presented  by  the  Blackfriars,  an  organization 
of  Chicago  University  men 


The  full  cast  of  "Crowns  and  Clott'ns",  the  seventy-third  Spring  show  of  the  Hasty 
Pudding  Club  of  Harvard,  in  which  they  poke  fun  at  Bolshevism.  Including  the 
"ladies"  the  cast  reads:  TOP  Row — F.  Riske,  G.  A.  Broivnell,  manager;  J..L.  Rochester, 
P.  C.  Washburn,  W.  J.  Cauer,  H.  W.  Harris,  Jr.,  H.  B.  Coxe,  E.  A.  McCouchf  W.  Dex- 
ter, J.  S.  Higgins,  E.  E.  Lucas,  C.  E.  Hodges,  Jr.,  H,  C.  Ward,  F.  C.  Lawrence,  M.  A. 
Taylor,  Jr.,  R.  McA.  Lloyd,  Jr.,  stage  manager;  D.  C.  Hawkins  and  G.  P.  Reynolds. 
SECOND  FROM  TOP — ./?.  C.  Clement,  R.  W.  E-tnmons,  3d,  G.  B.  Woods,  C.  de  Rham, 
C.  La  Faroe,  W.  P.  Belknaf,  Jr.,  R.  P.  Hatlowell,  W.  H.  Potter,  Jr.,  M.  Phinney. 
C.  D.  Murray,  G.  L.  Wrenn,  sd.  SEATED — F.  W.  Hatch,  W.  A.  Gaston,  Jr.,  D.  H.  Redd 
C.  A.  Clark,  Jr.,  C.  Canfield,  H.  C.  Flower,  Jr.,  H.  K.  White,  Jr.,  J.  Lavalle,  G.  C.  Bar- 
clay. BOTTOM  Row — 5.  H.  Stevens,  S.  Frothingham,  F.  Workum,  R.  H.  Ware, 
G.  S.  Weld,  J.  J.  Albright  and  J.  B.  Mabon,  Jr. 


AMATEUR 
THEATRICALS 

WHAT  IS  BEING  DONE  BY 
AMATEURS  EVERYWHERE 


A    SPRING     CROP    OF 
COLLEGE        PLAYS 

(REVIEWED  ON   PAGES  378  AND  380) 


An  interesting  revival  of  "Fashion",  an  early  American  play,  at  the  University  of, 
Chicago,  by  the  Dramatic  Club.  The  players  from  left  to  right  are:  Emily  Taft,  Irving 
Wills,  Frederick  Kncpper,  Dorothy  Scholle,  Lee  Ettleson,  Ruth  Mallory,  Marion  Palmer, 
and  Carl  Piper.  The  play  which  was  staged  by  Mr.  Glenn  Millard,  is  a  satire  on  American 
society  of  the  early  nineteenth  century.  It  was  first  presented  at  the  Park  Theatre, 

New  York,  in  1845 


Reversing  the  old  saying:  "Boys  will  be--girls,"  on  occasion!  The  boys  of  the  Riverdale 
Country  School,  New  York,  gave  a  delightful  performance  of  "The  Mikado."  The 
scenery  was  by  no  lest  an  authority  than  Joseph  Urban,  the  costumes  by  Carl  Sohmes, 
and  the  entire  production  was  staged  by  Frank  Lea  Short,  who  was  responsible  for  that 
rollicking  soldier  play,  "Good  Luck  Sam" 


The  tantalizing  "little  sister,"  in  the  person 
of  Percy  E.  Cowan,  in  the  Columbia  Varsity 
Show,  "Take  a  Chance",  recently  given  at  the 
Pleat  Hotel,  New  York.  The  waiter  in  the 
picture  ii  John  S.  Tedford 


A  scene  from  "The  Aulis  Difficulty,/'  a  burlesque  by  Maurice  Baring,  one  of  the  four  plays 
recently  git-en  during  a  run  of  nine  performances,  by  the  University  Dramatic  Association  of 
Yale,  under  the  direction  of  Stuart  Walker,  at  the  Punch  &  Judy  Theatre,  New  York,  the 
scenery  and  costumes  being  all  made  by  the  undergraduates.  Clytaemnestra  (Donald  M.  Campbell, 
Jr.)  is  addressing  his  "dear  Iphtgenia"  (Andrew  J.  Fox,  Jr.),  while  Agamemnon  (William 
Harris,  Jr.)  looks  on  froumingly,  and  the  pessimistic  attendant  (John  Andrews')  manipulates  the 
Greek  typewriter  in  the  left  background. 

YALE        DRAMATICS 

AND 

OTHER        COLLEGE        PLAYS 


DURING  the  week  of  March  24-29,  the 
Yale  University  Dramatic  Association 
made  its  first  prolonged  bow  to  the  New 
York  public.  In  the  past — and  the  "Dramat" 
is  in  its  twentieth  year — trips  of  a  week  or  more 
during  Christmas  vacation,  playing  one  night  in 
each  city  visited,  had  been  tried  with  great 
success.  The  recent  run  of  nine  performances 
at  the  Punch  and  Judy  Theatre  marked  a  new 
and  untried  epoch  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
Association. 

As  a  rule,  the  "Dramat"  gives  two  or  three  pro- 
ductions a  year — the  "Prom  play"  given  in  sev- 
eral large  cities  during  the  Christmas  holidays 
and  in  New  Haven  in  February  at  the  time  ol 
the  Junior  Promenade,'  and  andther  play  at 
Commencement  time  in  June.  Some  of  the  plays 


produced  in  the  past  include,  "The  Critic,"  by 
Sheridan ;  Tolstoi's  "Fruits  of  Culture ;"  "The 
Devil's  Disciple,"  by  Shaw ;  "The  Pretenders," 
by  Ibsen ;  "The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest," 
and  "The  Ideal  Husband,"  by  Oscar  Wilde.  In 
1915  Tennyson's  "Harold"  was  acted  for  the 
first  time  on  any  stage,  and  a  year  later  Shake- 
speare's little-known  comedy  of  "Troilus  and 
Cressida,"  was  given  its  first  presentation  in 
America  and  was  played  for  the  first  time  on 
any  stage  during  the  last  two  hundred  years. 

THE  success  of  the  program  this  year  owes 
much  to  Mr.  Stuart  Walker,  director  of  the 
Portmanteau  Theatre  and  producer  of  so  many 
of  Lord  Dunsany's  plays.  Mr.  Walker's  splen- 
did coaching  and  interested  criticism  made  it 
possible  for  the  Association  to  at- 
tempt the  New  York  run.  Four  well- 
contrasted  and  distinct  one-act  plays 
were  given.  "The  Murderers,"  a 
new  tragedy  by  Lord  Dunsany; 
"Nettie,"  a  satirical  farce  by  George 
Ade;  "The  Aulis  Difficulty,"  a  bur- 
lesque by  Maurice  Baring,  and  a 
"mellowdramatic"  farce  by  Henry 
Clapp  Smith-Bunk.  The  unusual 
success  of  the  plays,  the  versatility 
thereby  demonstrated,  the  calibre  of 
the  acting,  and  especially  the  most 
creditable  initial  acting  of  Dunsany's 
"Murderers,"  were  sufficient  justifi- 
cation for  the  nine  vacation  perform- 
ances in  New  York. 

F  T  has  been  something  of  a  prac- 
*•  tice  in  the  "Dramat"  to  present 
new  or  little-known,  but  worthy 
plays  by  eminent  authors.  Now  it 
is  hoped  to  interest  the  under- 
graduate not  only  in  acting  but  also 
in  dramatic  writing  and  to  be  able 
to  produce  any  plays  of  merit  which 
may  be  the  outcome  of  this  interest. 


Already  more  interest  is  being  taken  in  the  actual 
producing  of  the  plays  than  in  former  years. 
The  ideas  for  the  scenery  and  costumes  in 
"Troilus  and  Cressida,"  in  1916,  were  furnished 
almost  entirely  by  the  actors,  and  this  year  all 
the  scenes  and  costumes  were  designed  by  the 
manager  of  the  association  and  executed  by  the 
members.  The  frames  for  the  scenery  were  all 
made  by  the  "Dramat's"  stage  carpenter,  but 
all  the  painting  was  done  by  the  undergraduates 
and  under  very  poor  circumstances,  their 
only  workroom  being  the  basement  of  a  recita- 
tion building.  The  work  had  to  be  done  with 
great  rapidity  as  there  was  very  little  time 
between  the  opening  of  college  and  the  first 
performance,  and  the  staff  of  volunteers  deserves 
credit  for  its  work.  (Concluded  on  page  382.) 


At  a  recent  ambitious  production  of  Hamlet,  at  the 
Regis  High  School,  New  York,  John  Taylor  Breen, 
a  youthful  aspirant  to  dramatic  laurels,  played  the 
part  of  the  melancholy  Dane,  with  marked  success 


Lostumes  by  Tarn 
A     jollier    pair     of     grave     diggers     never     trod     the 
boaids,     than     Patrick      V.     Clark     and     Francis     X. 
Cassidy,    in     the    Reais    High    School's    presentation 
of  "Hamlet.'      Their  make-up  is  especially  convincing 


"Design    Group"    symbolical    of    the    twelve    geometrical    figures,    with    "Nature"    and    "Frivolity'  — 1'» 
Blackstone   Hall,   the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  at   their  splendid   Festival  of  the  Arts 


FESTIVAL        OF        THE 


ARTS 


IN     HONOR     OF 


VICTORY        AND        PEACE 


IT  has  been  an  annual  custom  of  the 
students  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 
to  stage  a  spectacle.  This  year  it  took  the 
impressive  form  of  an  acclaim  to  Victory  and 
a  welcome  to  Peace  The  Pageant  was  presented 
on  the  evening  of  March  4,  when  despite  a  lusty 
blizzard,  a  large  audience  filled  the  halls  ana 
corridors  of  the  Institute.  A  tribute  doubtless 
to  the  fact  that  the  proceeds  of  the  evening 
were  for  the  assistance  of  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  the  Art  School  returned  from  the  war. 
The  Pageant  opened  with  a  processional  of 
groups  beautifully  and  simply  costumed  present- 
ing sculpture,  painting,  design,  drama,  and 
music,  poetry,  dance,  song  and  architecture. 
The  stately  arrayed  groups  one  by  one  ascended 
the  Grand  Staircase,  paused  before  the  Winged 


PRESENTED  AT  THE  ART  INSTITUTE  OF 
CHICAGO  BY  STUDENTS  OF  THE  ART 
SCHOOL,  THE  CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF 
ARCHITECTURE.  AND  THE  ALUMNI. 
SCENARIO  BY  EARLE  H.  REED,  JR.  STAGED 
UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  GRACE  HICKOX 

Victory  of  Samothrace,  crowned  and  bedecked 
by  the  arts,  and  took  up  positions  on  either 
side.  A  figure  symbolizing  the  arts  in  arms 
escorted  by  a  contingent  of  returned  soldiers 
in  uniform  led  the  acclaim  to  Victory. 


*"pHEN  Peace  and  her  attributes  were  seen 
advancing  to  the  singing  of  the  Paulist 
Choristers.  She  was  welcomed  by  a  Voice  which 
chanted  an  ODE  TO  PEACE  especially  written 
for  the  Pageant  by  Julia  Cooley. 

Led  by  Peace  the  procession  moved"**!*  the 
floor  of  the  great  hall  below  and  did  homage 
before  the  shrines  of  the  Allied  Nations  which 
had  been  erected  among  the  sculptural  and  archi- 
tectural treasures  with  which  Blackstone  Hall  is 
filled.  Very  impressive  were  these  ceremonies 
but  enlivened  by  incidental  dances.  The  elaborate 
costumes  were  designed  and  made  by  the  students 
in  each  group  with  the  help  of  the  costumers 
and  wig  makers.  In  looking  at  the  Pageant  one 
was  not  surprised  to  know  that  Chicago  is  noted 
for  its  beautiful  and  charming  young  girls. 


Another  interesting  group  from  the  Festival  of  the  Arts,  in  honor 

of  Peace  and  Victory,  on  the  grand  staircase  of  the  Art  Institute 

of   Chicago 


FOOTLIGHT 


FASHION' 


By 


ANNE    ARCHBALD 


Miss  Margaret  Illington,  in  the  recent  pro- 
duction of,  "A  Good,  Bad  Woman,"  now  on 
tour,  wore  one  of  those  delightful  robes 
d'interieur  that  can  do  duty  either  for  after- 
noon tea  or  as  informal  dinner  gowns.  Pale 
pink  silk  charmeuse  formed  part  of  fts  loveli- 
ness and  a  pair  of  marvellous  flowing  lace 
sleeves  did  the  rest 


Even  if  you  had  not  the  tapestried  background 
to  help  "register"  this  personal  frock  of  -1/i.v.i 
lllington's,  you  would  at  once  be  aware  of  its 
mediaeval  flavor  on  seeing  it.  Fabric  in  har- 
mony with  line,  the  frock  is  made  of  a 
wonderful  cloth  of  silver  and  hyacinth  blue 
brocade,  so  supple  and  light  that  the  material 
can  be  gathered  at  the  belt  and  fashioned  into 
flower  rosettes  for  the  hem.  The  flowing 
sic  eves  are  of  hyacinth  blue  chiffon 


Photos  Francis  Brvguiert 
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Photograph  by  Maurice  Goldberg 


MISS  KAY  LAURELL 
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Imported  (Compact  <PowderJrom  Paris 


DoRIN'S  COMPACT  POWDERS 
and  Rouges  are  as  indispensable  to 
me  in  private  life  as  Dorin's  won- 
derful make-up  articles  are  in  my 
professional  work.  The  name 
Dorin  on  everything  to  be  used  on 
my  dressing  table,  either  in  the 
theatre  or  at  my  home,  is  the  strong- 
est possible  recommendation.  In 
Dorin's  Compactes  for  use  off  the 
stage  I  select  Blanche  in  the  pow- 
der and  Rose  des  Blondes  in  the 
rouge." 


1 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  COLORING?  Send  us  a  description 
of  your  hair,  eyes  and  complexion,  with  lOc  in  stamps, 
ind  we  will  send  you  our  booklet  reproducing  in  full  color 
seven  different  exquisite  types  of  beauty  with  directions 
for  choosing  the  correct  shades  of  La  Dorine  and  Dorin's 
Compact  Rouges  to  harmonize  with  your  natural  tints. 
We  will  also  send  a  sample  of  La  Dorine  and  one  of 
Dorin's  Rouges  selected  by  our  complexion  expert  in  ac- 
cordance with  your  description. 

La  Dorine  comes  in  four  shades  to  harmonize  with  every 
complexion — Blanche,  Naturelle,  Rosee  and  Rachel. 
Dorin's  Compact  Rouges  are  in  a  variety  of  natural 
tones  of  which  Rouge  Brunette  and  Rouge  Framboise  are 
the  favorites.  Convenient  hand  bag  size,  50c,  for  either 
Powder  or  Rouge.  Large  dressing  table  size,  $1.00. 


For  your  protection:  Dorin's 
Preparations  are  sold  only  in 
containers  marked  "DORIN,  PARIS" 


F.    R.    ARNOLD    &.    CO. 


Importers 


5    WEST    22ND    STREET,    NEW    YORK 
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A    CONTRAST    IN    HATS  —  SHOWING    HOW    THE    ACTRESS 

SELECTS    FOR    COMBINED    SMARTNESS    AND    INDIVIDUALITY 


Photo     Moffett 


Photo     Moffett 


//  you  are  the  blonde  English  type 
of  beauty,  like  Leonora  Hughes, 
playing  on  tour  in  "See  You 
Later",  you  can  afford  to  wear 
this  large  picture  hat  of  rose  chip, 
with  a  deeper  rose  border,  a  velvet 
ribbon,  and  a  shading  cream  lace 
frill 


While  if  you  are  a  jeune-fille- 
Marillyn-Miller  sort  of  personality, 
the  piquancy  of  a  dark  blue  satin 
sailor,  with  a  blue  ribbon  going 
round  the  ctown,  fastening  in  a 
loop  at  back  and  having  an  end 
threaded  through  the  brim,  is  the 
one  for  you  to  choose 


And  if  dash  and  chic  are  added 
assets  of  your  youth  and  beauty, 
a  hat  of  black  gauze,  wired  satin 
trimming,  and  a  paradise  plume, 
such  as  MUss  Helen  Bolton's — lead- 
ing woman  in  the  Chicago  run  of 
"Oh,  Lady,  Lady" — should  be  yours 


)  Hixon-Connelly 
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The  Style  Committee 
decrees: 

A.  well  dressed  woman's 
shoes  must  harmonize 
with  her  gowns  in  shade. 

The  shades  decreed  by 
Fashion  are  always  found  in 
shoes  of  "F.  B.  &  C."  Kid— the 
"Best  There  Is"  in  leather. 

Predominant  for  the  smartest 
Spring  and  Summer  wear  are 
shoes  of  "F.  B.  &  C."  White 
Washable  Glazed  Kid  "No.  81." 


'F.B.&C."  Kid 

"Fits  on  the  Foot  Like  a  Glove  on  the  Hand" 


To  secure  footwear 
in  the  latest  leather 
modes,  look  for  these 
"  F.  B.  &  C."  trade- 
marks stamped  inside 

||  |  Trade-mark  Registered 

the  shoes  you  buy.         naBUHSiPiGBo** 


Fashion  Publicity  Company 
of  New  York 

F.  B.&CrKIB 


SUMMER    FURS 

Furs  for  Summer  days  and  nights — suitable 
for  seashore  or  inland,  for  city  or  country, 
for  motoring  or  yachting,  for  mountain  resort 
or  Summer  home —  the  correct  touch  of  fashion 
that  completes  the  costume  and  provides 
protection  and  comfort. 

Chic  neck  pieces  in  Fisher,  Sable  and  Stone- 
Marten  of  one,  two  and  three  skins.      Light 
fabrics  trimmed  with  Fur  to  match ;  or  cape, 
or  scarf,  or  coatee,  or  individual  design  of 
special  appeal. 

STYLE  BOOK  ON  REQUEST 


Dry  Cofld    Storage 


WINTER    FUR! 


SEND    FOR    BOOKLET 
"The    Fur    Storage    Question" 


^Furriers 
384  Fifth  Avenue 

New 


ADS     AN 


FASHIONS 


By 
THE   FASHION  CENSOR 


KEEPING  up  with  modern  clothes  becomes 
a  more  strenuous  proposition  every  min- 
ute.    You  can't  help  thinking  of  the  deai 
old    Red    Queen's    well-known    remark   to    Alice 
about  its  taking  all  the  running  you  can  do  "just 
to    stay    in    one    place.    If    you    want    to    get 
somewhere  else,"  you  remember  she  adds,  "you 
must  run  at  least  twice  as  fast.    .    ." 

Our  costume  nuances  grow  subtler  and  subtler. 
Do  you  know  one  of  the  latest?  That  of  wear- 
ing, with  a  white  frock,  the  palest  of  pale  grey 
slippers,  instead  of  white?  The  reason,  I  sup- 
pose, is  because  just  that  slight  darkening  of  the 
tone  from  white  to  grey  makes  the  foot  look 
smaller.  The  slippers  must  be  of  satin,  and  the 
accompanying  stockings  not  grey,  but  white, — for 
piquancy.  The  idea  has  originated  on  the 
stage, —  as  does  almost  every  happy  fashion  idea. 
Who  was  its  originator  or  sponsor,  I  don't 
happen  to  have  heard,  but  personally  I  noticed 
the  combination  first  on  Miss  Juliette  Day,  en- 
gaging soubrette  of  "Oh,  My  Dear,"  and  I  have 
seen  it  elsewhere  several  times  since.  It  really 
is  rather  a  nice  suggestion,  isn't  it?  Is  it  just 
my  own  fancy,  or  does  there  always  seem  some- 
thing a  bit  dull  and  stodgy  about  a  white  slipper? 
The  kind  of  thing,  like  plain  Mack  silk  stockings 
or  white  kid  gloves,  that  one  buys  mechanically, 
because  one  needs  must  have  them  for  certain 
frocks  and  occasions,  but  around  the  buying  of 
which  there  is  little  glamour,  or  enthusiasm. 


A  BOVE  I  remarked  that  almost  every  happy 
fashion  idea  originated  on  the  stage.  I  might 
have  added — and  now  and  then  some  unhappy 
ones.  A  very  unhappy  one  started  out  several 
months  ago  in  "Good  Morning,  Judge,"  and  has 


continued  to  break  out  in  spots  as  the  new  pro- 
ductions appear,  the  last  example  being  in  "The 
Good,  Bad  Woman."  That  unhappy  idea  is  the 
tight  skirt,  slit  straight  up,  and  far  up,  the  back. 
No  petticoat  or  "frillies,"  or  relieving  colorful 
lining  is  added,  and  the  leg  is  glimpsed  only  at 
unbecoming  and  ungainly  angles.  I  don't  believe 
the  most  beautiful  legs  in  the  world — say  a  pair 
of  Frankie  Bailey  legs,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
the  standard  criterion  for  perfection  of  structure 
in  legs — could  get  away  with  it,  and  make  the 
line  attractive.  We  mention  no  names,  but  the 


A  business  man,  an  editor,  a  designer,  and  an 

artist-photographer,     respectively,    have    turned 

thumbs  dozen  on  the  skirt  slit  far  up  the  back, 

as  being  awkward  and   unalluring 


.Vs* 


Passed  by  the  Censor  is  the  present  fashion 
of  shaping  one's  eyebrows,  which  Captain 
Lillian  Spencer  and  her  squad  in  "The  Better 
'Ole"  have  recently  sponsored,  and  which 
they  assert,  gives  a  much  more  alert  and 
fresher  look  to  the  face 


very  charming  actress  in  "Good  Morning,  Judge," 
whom  we  much  admire,  and  who  has  small,  well- 
shod  feet  and  delightful  ankles,  couldn't.  Neither 
could  the  "vamp"  in  "The  Good,  Bad  Woman." 
If  she  only  knew,  it  detracted  rather  than  added 
to  her  vampish  qualities. 

I  am  not  unsupported  in  my  opinion  that  there 
is  no  reasonable  grace  or  lure  in  this  particular 
kind  of  skirt.  For  on  the  four  different  occa- 
sions, when  I  saw  it,  I  had  with  me  respec- 
tively as  escort,  a  youth  studying  designing,  a 
business  man,  an  editor,  and  an  artist-photo- 
grapher— surely  a  sufficiently  eclectic  jury — and 
to  none  of  them  did  the  idea  appeal  in  the  least. 
Not,  of  course,  that  we  dress  to  please  men. 
Oh,  dear  No!  Simply  to  satisfy  our  own  aesthetic 
sense. 

*        *        *        * 

A  NOTHER  "unhappy"  and  freakish  idea  that 
I  have   seen   on   Broadway   recently  but   for 


which  the  actress  is  not  responsible,  this  time,  is 
the  tying  of  oneself  up  into  veils  in  the  evening. 
One  example :  an  adorable  little  thing  sitting 
near  me  at  the  theatre,  with  an  English  officer, 
in  an  enchanting  get-up  that  included  a  small 
bonnet,  of  which  the  feature  was  an  attached  veil 
of  old  blue  chiffon,  lace-bordered.  She  was 
ostensibly  young  and  more  than  pretty,  and  yet 
there  she  sat  during  the  entire  performance,  a 
w.trm  night,  fifteen  rows  back,  and  never  once 
lifted  the  veil.  The  object?  To  display  the 
ensemble  of  the  hat?  To  pique  the  curiosity? 
I  know  not.  C'est  plus  fort  que  moil 

Another  example :  two  young  women  during  an 
after-the-theatre  hour  in  the  Moulin  Rouge. 
They  were  of  the  chicest  and  latest  in  clothe-,, 
rather  more  than  ordinarily  well  turned  out, 
but  .  .  .  their  heads  were  all  tied  up  tightly 
in  mesh  veils.  They  got  up  and  danced  in  the 
mesh  veils.  They  sat  down  and  sipped  their 
Clover  Club  cocktails  through  the  mesh  veils. 
In  mesh  veils  they  came,  and  in  mesh  veils  they 
went.  Nothing  short  of  an  explosion  could  have 
separated  them  from  their  darling  mesh  veils. 
Somebody  suggested  that  they  might  be  Russian 
women ;  Russian  women  were  supposed  to  be 
given  to  that  sort  of  thing.  And  the  rest  of  us 
agreed  that  whatever  it  was,  it  was  certainly 
very  Bolshevik. 

*        *        *        * 

you  following  the  fad  of  tha  moment  and 
"shaping"  your  eyebrows?  I  heard  an  amus- 
ing tale  of  the  chorus  in  "The  Better  'Ole,"  the 
other  day.  During  a  certain  recent  matinee  a 
mad  eyebrow  fever  unanimously  seized  the  whole 
nine,  including  its  Captain,  Lillian  Spencer.  They 
decided  they  couldn't  live  another  hour  with 
their  own  original  eyebrows.  They  couldn't  even 
wait  to  go  to  a  beauty  shop.  They  must  have 
slender,  up-to-date  brows  on  the  spot.  So  all 
hands  fell  to  on  one  another,  and  though  they 
were  without  the  proper  implements  and  utilities, 
they  managed  a  most  creditable  effect  with 
cuticle  scissors.  Each  member  went  off  to  her 
dinner  hour  tremendously  pleased  with  her 
changed  appearance.  "A  slender,  arched  eyebrow 
given  to  that  sort  of  thing.  And  the  rest  of  us 
the  face,''  said  Miss  Spencer,  who  happened  to  be 
the  one  to  tell  me  about  the  incident. 


We  censor  on  the  grounds  of  its  being  "in- 
competent and  irrelevant"  the  wearing  of  mesh 
veils  for  evening  in  cabarets  and  restaurants, 
<js  K'CJS  done  recently  by  two  young  persons 
seen  at  the  midnight  hour  in  the  Moulin  Rouge 
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Millinery  for  Mermaids 

captivating  bits  of  mermaid  millinery   are 
these  gaily-bobbing  caps  and  bonnets  that  enchant 
feminine  hearts  with  their  becomingness. 

Fashion's   most   exclusive    bathing   beaches   are 

Oa  colorful  with   Kleinert  caps,  hats  and  bonnets,  in 

styles  to  suit  every  bathing  costume. 

Insist  on  the  Kleinert  name  for  service. 

I.  B.  KLEINERT  RUBBER  CO. 

719-727  Broadway  New   York- 

Canadian  Office : 
84  Wellington  St.,  W.,  Toronto 

Makers  of  Dress  Shields,  Bathing  Caps, 
Hose     Supporters,     Baby     Pants,     etc. 
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Gifts  Good  for  Brides 


879-  -A  breakfast  set  of  17 
pieces,  in  solid  colors.  Either 
fink,  blue,  yellow,  zreen  or 

lavender HS.OO 

Breakfast  tray  .     .    .       If. SO 


TODAY  is  somebody's  wedding 
day,  somebody's  birthday — 
somebody's  anniversary.  From 
Ovington's  you  can  always  get  an 
unusual  and  distinctive  remem- 
brance at  prices  unusually  mod- 
erate— beginning  at  $2.50. 


952— An  asparagus  and  salnd  sft  that  is 
as  attrncii.'e  as  the  asparagus  is,  good  to 
eat.  Of  white  china  decorated  with  stalks 
of  asparagus  in  co'ors.  The  platter^  z'<<  in 
well-and-tree  d-'sign.  TJre  set  consists  of 
six  asparagus  Plates  and  one  platter. 

$10.00 


94 1— A  complete  re- 
freshment service 
of  engraved  crys- 
tal. The  service 
consists  of^  a  re- 
freshment y«ir,  six 
sherbet  glasses  and 
plates,  six  goblets, 
six  glass  plates, 
and  one  cake 
server.  The  price, 
complete, is  $35,00 
Pieces  obtainable 
separately. 


5/9—  "A  frame  for 
the  fairest  smile'1'' 
—  a  L  on  is  X I  'I 
oval  mirror  richly 
ca  rved  a  i.'d  fin- 
ished in  antique 
gold.  It  measures 
12  .r  17  in.  long,  a 
size  adaptable  to 
small  areas.  Plain 
mirrcr.  . 


8^3— Chair  tamp,  58  tn.  high,  fin- 
ished in  crackled  antique  gold  and 
Polychrome.  The  shade,  24  in.  in  dia., 
is  made  of  putty  colored  silk  with  old 
blue  striping,  handsomely  pleated  on 
the  top,  with  old  blue  mois  trimmings. 
There  are  three  silk  tassels  for  pulling 
on  the  lights.  A  charming  combina- 
tion that  can  be  use d  effectively  in  anv 
scheme  of  decoration. 
Shade  $43. 00 plus  tax  $2. 00,  $47.00 
Standard,  40.00 plus  tax  t.50,  41.50 


946— A  clever  com- 
bination of  tea  -wagon 
and  tea  table,  made 
of  solid  mahogany 
in  an  attractive  de- 
sign. WJien  used  as 
a  wagon,  the  leaves 
are  down  and  the 
handle  in  Position. 
By  raising  tfie  leaves 
and  lowering  the 
handle,  the  wagon 
becomes  a  good-sized 
table.  As  a  "wagon, 
the  top  measures  17 
in.  wide  x  27  in.  long. 
As  a.  table,  the  top 
measures  27  in.  wide 
x  38  in.  long.  The 
price  is  .  .  $35.00 
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OVINGTON'S 

'The  Qift  Shop  of  Fifth  Avenue" 

312-314  Fifth  Avenue,  near  32nd  St.     New  York 


FOR  A  FASTIDIOUS  BRIDE 


By 
ANGELINA 


The  bedroom  that  The  Hampton  Shops  did  for  the  beautiful 
Dolores,  of  Ziegfeld  Follies'  fame,  showing  one  of  the  very 
new  and  popular  beds,  rose  taffeta  canopied,  quilted  and 
valenced,  and  without  a  footboard.  Theodosia  chose  to  have 
the  latter  copied  for  her  apartment 

SO  exciting!  Theodosia  is  to  be  married  next  week.  Our  set  is  quite 
by  the  ears  over  it.  Not  that  Theodosia  isn't  attractive.  I  don't 
mean  that.  She's  almost  too  attractive,  if  anything.  "Not  pretty,''  as 
some  man  once  said  of  her,  "but  worse."  But,  though  much  admired, 
she's  always  been  frightfully  haughty  and  up-stage  about  men,  and 
down  on  matrimony,  and  the  sudden  announcement  of  her  wedding  in 
June  came  as  a  great  surprise  to  our  crowd.  Though  it  shouldn't  have, 
really.  Those  people  are  always  the  kind  that  go  off  with  a  bang. 

The  fiance  is  a  young  Dane.  A  case  of  London,  and  war  work.  "You've 
never  been  loved,  till  you've  been  loved  by  a  Dane,"  Theodosia  offers 
proudly  as  her  excuse,  which  lets  all  the  rest  of  us  out. 


Everyone  has  been  coming  to  me  for  consultation  about  the  wedding 
presents.  The  telephone  rings  all  day  long  with  somebody  asking:  "Do 
tell  me  what  to  give  Theodosia.  You're  the  only  one  sufficiently  in  her 
confidence  to  know.  She  has  such  distinct  preferences  and  antipathies, 
I'm  afraid  I'll  give  her  something  she  won't  care  for...." 

So  I  started  keeping  a  list  and  checking  off  each  person,  and  when 
anybody  asked,  I  said :  "So-and-so  is  giving  such-and-such,  how  would 
you  like  to  give. . . .  ?"  It's  worked  out  beautifully,  and  Theodosia  is  going 
to  have  the  most  delightful  wedding  presents  in  town,  ones  she  really 
wants,  and  no  duplicates.  Isn't  it  a  splendid  idea,  really,  having  a  kind 
of  majordomo  to  oversee  and  regulate  the  selection  of  wedding  presents? 
I  wonder  a  regular  practise  isn't  made  of  it. 

As  most  of  you  have  a  fastidious  Theodosia  among  your  acquaintance, 
perhaps  you'd  like  to  profit  by  hearing  about  a  few  of  the  presents  that 
were  given. 

*        *        *        * 

First  and  foremost  there  was  Tubby's  gift, — a  Steinway  Baby  Grand, 
than  which  nothing  could  be  more  thrilling  and  distinguished  for  a  wed- 
ding present  to  my  mind.  Rather  a  large  order  for  Tubby,  but,  poor 
old  dear,  he  wanted  to  marry  Theodosia  himself.  I  suppose  his  present 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  swan  song.  Since  his  own  Steinway  in  his  studio 
is  one  of  his  dearest  possessions — he  is  never  tired  of  demonstrating 
its  perfections  to  us,  its  ease  of  action  combined  with  its.  brilliant 
resonance  of  tone — and  since  he  knew  that  Theodosia  demanded  the  very 
best  in  music  as  in  everything  else,  a  Steinway  Baby  Grand  it  had  to  be. 
"As  the  Steinway  is  the  standard  of  excellence  in  pianos,  the  superlative 
beyond  which  you  cannot  go,"  says  Tubby  justly,  "what  more  fitting 
wedding  gift  for  an  incomparable  Theodosia?" 


PARIS  \    NEWYORK 
'•THE  PARIS  SHOP  CF  AMERICA" 


NEW  FASHIONS 


J  /  J 


CPECIAL  ATTENTION    IS 
Q) GIVEN  TO    GOWNING 

OF  WOMEN   OF  THE 

THEATRICAL    PROFESSION 

FOR  SOCIETY   ROLES 

AND    PRIVATE    LIFE. 
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Your  Complexion 
Is  Yours  Alone ! 


X/fADAME  HELENA  RUBINSTEIN, 
whose  Maisons  de  Beaute  Valaze  are 
centers  of  Fashionable  Loveliness  in  Paris, 
London, Vienna,  Melbourne  and  New  York, 
individualizes  the  Art  of  Beautification  of 
the  Human  Countenance. 

Mme.  Rubinstein  has  compounded  a  host  of 
unique  and  delicate  beauty  specialties  from 
elements  unheard  of  and  unknown  to  the  world 
at  large,  each  destined  to  fulfill  the  special  re- 
quirements of  the  individual  skin  to  which  it  is 
applied. 

Mme.  Rubinstein's  success  is  founded  on  the 
use  of  Valaze  Beautifying  Skin  Food  Emollient, 
a  preparation  made  in  her  own  laboratories, 
under  her  personal  supervision,  from  a  Russian 
Court  formula  known  in  her  family  for  many 
generations. 

Correspondence  with,  or  a  call  at,  her  New  York 
establishment  brings  you  in  personal  touch  with 
Mme.  Rubinstein  and  insures  that  intimate 
attention  which  so  delicate  a  subject  warrants. 

Madame  Helena  Rubinstein 


Maison  de  Beaute  Valaze 


No.  45  West  57th  Street 


New  York  City 


CHICAGO,  30  N.  Michigan  Avenue. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  177  Post  Street  and  Grant  Avenue. 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  1427  Boardwalk. 

Two  floors  of  Mme.  Rubinstein's  New  York  Building  are 
devoted  to  the  exposition  of  Mme.  Rubinstein's  special 
Beauty  Methods.  All  treatments  are  administered  by  assist- 
ants whom  she  has  personally  trained  in  Paris  and  London. 


VALAZE  BEAUTIFYING  SKIN 
FOOD  EMOLLIENT:  The  funda- 
mental of  Mme.  Rubinstein's  treatment 
for  weather-beaten,  blotchy,  muddy  or 
freckled  skins,  toneless  skins,  which 
require  stimulation.  Price,  $1.25,  $2.25, 
$6.50. 

VALAZE  SKIN-TONING  LOTION: 
For  use  in  conjunction  with  Yalaze 
Beautifying  Emollient.  Prevents  the 
spread  of  wrinkles  and  should  be  used 
whenever  cream  is  removed  from  the 
face  so  as  to  stimulate  the  pores  and 
tighten  up  the  skin,  thereby  prevent- 
ing large  pores.  Price,  $1.25,  $2.50, 
$5.50.  Ask  for  special  skin-toning  lotion 
for  dry  skins.  Price,  $2.20,  $4.40. 


VALAZE     LIQUIDINE:       Overcomes  I 

enlarged    pores,    undue    flushing    of   the  I 
nose    and    face,     oiliness    and     "shine" 

of     the     skin,      and     blackheads.     Also  j 

used    for    cleansing    the    face    of    dirt,  j 

grease   and   travel   stains.     Price,   $1.7&,  i 
$3.00,    $8.00. 

VALAZE   ROMAN  JELLY:     Wrinkles  | 

under    the    eyes    and    flabbiness    in    the  ! 

neck    vanish    under    the    application    of  j 

Yalaze    Roman    Jelly.     It   contracts    the  | 

skin     and     removes     ungainly     hollows  i 

and    puffy    places.     Price,    $1.50,    $3.00.  j 

YALAZE    SUN   AND  WIND   PROOF  j 

CREAM:      For  golfers  and   motorists —  : 

protects     acaiiist     the     chemical     action  j 

of   the   sun's    rays   and    the    ravages    of  '•• 
wind.     Price,    $2.00,    $3.00,    $5.00. 


A  complete  list  of  Mme.   Rubinstein's  preparations  is  catalogued  in 
'  Beauty  in  the  Making,"  which  will  be  sent  you  with  Mme.   Rubin- 
stein's compliments.      Please   address   Dept.  B. 
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ROMELINK 

SWINGING  COUCH  HAMMOCKS 


are  built  in  accordance  with  the  high  ideals  of 
Rome  quality.  Virtually  every  feature  of  their 
construction  is  exclusive  -  their  new  Cravenette 
Finish,  for  instance,  their  large  dimensions 
(72  x  28  inches),  their  patented  Romelink  arm 
rest.  They  are  colorful  and  charming. 

Available  in  the  materials  demanded  by  your 
summer  color  scheme,  Romelink  models  are 
now  on  sale  at  the  better  department,  house 
furnishing  and  sporting  goods  stores. 

ROME  QUALITY 

Romelink  Swinging  Couch  Hammocks  possess 
exclusive  features  unobtainable  in  similar  articles 
of  furniture.  In  every  detail,  like  the  other  Rome 
products — beds  and  bed  springs,  couch  beds,  and 
cots — they  measure  up  to  the  fine,  high  standards 
of  Rome  quality. 

It  is  a  standardized  excellence — trademarked  and  labelled 
for  your  protection  and  ours. 

MANHATTAN   ROME   COMPANY 

LONG  ISLAND  CITY  NEW  YORK 


FOR  A  FASTIDIOUS  BRIDE 


(.Continued   from   page    374) 


Theodosia's  small  silver  is  particularly  charming,  even  though  her  Aunt 
Jane  gave  it.  I  wasn't  consulted  about  that,  and  hardly  Theodosia 
either.  It  was  an  ultimatum.  But  we  were  permitted  to  go  with  Aunt 
Jane  to  Gorham's — Gorhani's  was  the  only  place  to  get  "proper"  small 
silver,  declared  Aunt  Jane,  and  that  settled  it — and  help  decide  whether 
it  should  be  the  "Old  French"  or  the  "Old  English"  pattern.  At  least 
Aunt  Jane  said  we  might,  but  in  the  end  even  that  small  preference  was 
denied  us.  For  Aunt  Jane  wrested  the  victory  away  from  French  to 
English,  because  she  insisted  the  spoons  were  better  balanced.  "You'll 
thank  me  for  it,  Theodosia,  when  you  come  to  use  them,"  said  Aunt 
Jane,  and  I  am  sure  she's  right.  She's  really  a  nice,  old  thing.... 

When  the  young  Browns  appealed  to  me  with  their  query,  I  directed 
them  post  haste  to  the  leather  department  counter  at  Altman's.  "Go 
right  down  and  pick  out  one  of  those  new,  smart,  traveling  cases  in 
black  enameled  leather.  Theodosia  and  I  were  burbling  over  them  this 
morning.  They're  square  in  shape,  and  though  they  have  the  most 
complete  and  ducky  outfit  of  toilet  articles,  they're  very  light.  Get 
either  one  of  the  ten-inch  or  the  twelve-inch  sizes,  with  the  mirror 
litted  into  the  whole  back  of  the  case.  And,  please,  Theodosia  likes  the 
combination  of  an  old  gold  lining  with  amber  toilet  articles  for  first 
choice,  and  for  second,  bright  rose  and  white  celluloid." 


Theodosia's-  Mother  and  Father  are  giving  her  for  their  present  the 
complete  furnishing  of  her  apartment,  for  she  is  to  start  her  married 
existence  in  New  York.  A  nice  present,  isn't  it?  And  I  firmly  directed 
their  wavering  steps  toward  The  Hampton  Shops  for  the  purpose.  I'd 
just  happened  to  see  Mrs.  Geraldine  Farrar  Tellegen's  apartment,  which 
they  had  done,  and  it  was  exquisite.  "The  Hampton  Shops  for  yours, 
Theodosia,"  I  commanded.  So  we've  been  going  there  every  day  the 
past  week,  debating  and  choosing  color  schemes  and  hangings  and 
furniture,  and  having  a  beautiful  time.  You  have  as  models  to  cull  from 
room  after  room  on  floor  after  floor,  all  completely  furnished  even  down 
to  the  lighting  arrangements.  The  Hampton  Shops  are  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  places  in  New  York. 


You  llHind  at  the  head  of  this  column  a  photograph  of  a  bedroom  like 
the  one  Theodosia  is  to  have.  The  original  was  done  for  the  lovely 
Dolores  of  the  Ziegfeld  Follies,  and  Theodosia  liked  it  so  much  she 
decided  to  have  it  copied  for  herself.  The  bed,  please  notice,  though 
canopied,  has  no  footboard,  a  very  popular  idea  in  beds  at  present, 
as  is  the  satin-striped  rose  taffeta  coverlet  with  its  full  valence. 

Almost  everyone  on  the  list  had  been  checked  off  before  Theodosia 
and  I,  on  consulting,  found  that  we'd  omitted  putting  down  that  most 
essential  thing,  a  tea-wagon.  That  would  never  do.  Theodosia  and 
her  Erik  both  have  the  tea  habit  badly.  Besides  which,  July  the  first  is 
almost  here,  when  no  home  can  hope  to  offer  hospitality  without  a  tea- 
wagon.  We  wished  that  present  on  to  Dad,  and  I  myself  went  person- 
ally to  Ovington's  to  select  it  for  him.  Why  Ovington's?  Because  I 

knew  it  to  be  the  best  place  in 
town  for  things  of  that  sort,  a 
place  where  one  finds  the  latest 

in    its    line and    for    such    a 

reasonable  price.  I  really  don't 
know  how  they  manage  to  do  it. 
Looking  to  left  and  right  behold 
its  photographic  presentment ! 


After  July  the  first,  any  home  wish- 
ing to  dispense  hospitality  must 
replace  the  cocktail  shaker  -ii'itli  tlic 
tea-^agon,  so  it  is  a  particularly 
apropos  present  for  a  June  bride. 
Here  arc  t-^'o  views  of  a  novel  tea- 
ivagon  from  Ovington's;  "The  Cift 
Shop,"  showing  it  tcith  the  leaves 
open,  or  u'ith  its  glass  tray 
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(*f$emove  hair  from 
arms  or  underarms 


in    the    simplest    and    easiest 
way  by  using 


The  outfit  is  complete  for 
use  at  your  dressing-taUe. 
You  just  mix  a  little,  put  it  on ; 
then  wash  it  off — hair  and  all. 

Doesn't  injure  the  skin. 

75c  at  drug-  and  department- 
stores  or  by  mail,  from  us,  p»et- 
paid  on  receipt  of  price. 

George  B  E\ 


DELICATELY  SCENTED- GOLD  TIPS 

X    DE  LUXE   OF 


Ifyour 
dealer 
cannot 
supply 
you.write 


H     DeptMV 
Seventeen 
Ninety 
Broadway 
New\bi-k 


The    Pleasures    o 


Tea 

for  Three 


sound,    white  teeth  add  to  the  pleasure  of 
living.      Dr.  Sheffield's  Creme  Dentifrice,  made  by 
the   oldest   tooth    paste   manufacturers    in    America,    has 
brightened  the  smiles  of  thousands.      As  efficient  as  it  is 
»         pure.      Formulated  in  accordance  with  the  latest  accepted 
theories  of  the  dental  profession. 

Leaves  the  mouth  clean  and  wholesome  with  a  pleasant 
aftertaste.  We  do  not  believe  a  better  dentifrice  possible 
at  any  price. 

DR-SHEFFIELD'S 
CREME  DENTIFRIGE! 

ESTABLISHED   185C* 


Send  10c  in  stamps  for 
a  medium  size  tube,  or 
25cforfull  size.  Note  how 
pleasantly  and  thoroughly 
this  exquisite  dentifrice 
does  its  work.  Sheffield 
Dentifrice  Company,  421 
Canal  St.,  New  York  City 


Rich  in 
Food  Value 


Delicious 

Nourishing 

Satisfying 


CHOCOLA1  £  PRODUC  TS 
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COSTUMES 


FOR  JAUNTS  fr  JUNKETS 

FOR.  URBAN  fr  SUBURBAN  WEAK, 

FOR  THE  MOTOR  &THE  MANOR 

FOR  SPORTS  OF  ALL  SORTS 

A. 

f    \implicity,  which  underlies  all 

^fashion  befriended  by  gentlefolk, 

is  coupled  with  (Dignity  and 

with  an  Originality  ever  held 

in  leash  bij  what  is  due  to 

occasion,  circumstance,  and 

environment 


SUMMERTIME  MILLINERY 

Q)arina,  perhaps,  as  befits  the 

freedom  of  outdoors,  but  never 

re,  and  unimpeachablein, 
1  I 

narmonu  or  contrast 


SUMMERTIME  FURS 
^eceivedfrom  ourowntradiny 
posts  and  replete  with  effects 
which  foreshadow  next  years 
^fashions  thisuear. 


Fulton  &  Smith  Anils.  BROOKLYN.  N.Y 


92  Bedford.  Jtrwt,  BOSTON  ,  MASS. 


Scene     from     an     adaptation     of     Moliere's,     "Le     Bourgeois     Gentil- 
homme,"    to    which    they    gave    the    title,    "The    Would-Be    Aristocrat." 

AMATEUR      THEATRICALS 

MOLIERE    AT    LAWRENCEVILLE 


WHEN  an  organization  like 
the  Periwig  Club  of 
Lawrenceville  School 
reaches  its  25th  annual  production, 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  finding 
something  different  and  something 
that  will  arouse  interest.  It  was  not 
impossible,  however,  and  the  two 
new  Directors  did  wisely  when  they 
went  back  to  the  fountain-head  of 
French  comedy  and  picked  Moliere's 
"Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme."  Dif- 
ficulties of  translation  appeared  at 
once  in  the  choice  of  the  English 
title  but  all  former  translations  like 
"The  Tradesman  Turned  Gentle- 
man," and  "The  Shopkeeper  as 
Gentleman,"  were  discarded  and  the 
colloquial  "The  Would-Be  Aristo- 
crat" adopted  instead.  This  same 
idea  of  colloquial  naturalness  was 
followed  in  translating  the  play  so 
that  the  dialogue  was  brought  up  to 
date  and  all  French  expressions 
eliminated.  The  characters  were 
given  English  names  and  there  was 
not  one  "Monsieur"  uttered  during 
the  performance. 

Early  it  was  seen  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  give  the  several  ballets 
of  the  play  with  the  resources  at 
command  in  school  and  the  length 
of  time  necessary  to  train  them,  so 
they  were  all  eliminated  with  the 
exception  of  the  Turkish  Ceremony. 
This  was  carried  out  quite  according 
to  the  elaborateness  of  the  original 
directions  with  color  effects  un- 


dreamed of  by  Moliere  250  years, 
before  the  Ballet  Russe.  The  original 
music  composed  for  this  by  Lully 
was  found  to  be  too  mild  for  this, 
generation  and  so  something  modern. 
and  more  spirited  was  substituted. 
This  ceremony  of  making  the 
Would-Be  Aristocrat  a  '  Mama- 
mouchi"  caused  a  sensation  and  was 
a  most  effective  climax  to  the 
penultimate  third  act.  The  humor 
of  the  old  play  was  still  vital  and 
such  lines  as :  "Well,  for  forty  years 
I  have  been  speaking  prose  without 
being  aware  of  it."  made  their  full 
effect. 

'T'HE  solution  of  obtaining  a  set- 
ting that  would  be  rich  in  ap- 
pearance and  yet  not  be  so  costly 
as  to  use  up  all  the  receipts  of  the 
two  performances  was  found  in  the 
use  of  a  light  blue  sateen  tacked 
on  a  box-set  in  folds  so  as  to  give 
the  effect  of  walls  covered  witb 
damask.  Height  was  aided  by  the 
use  of  a  tall  clock  and  contrast  in 
color  was  obtained  by  the  use  of 
yellow  ceiling,  yellow  candles  in. 
sconces  on  the  wall  and  flowers  of 
the  same  yellow  in  stone  boxes- 
placed  on  the  steps  leading  into  this- 
reception  room  from  an  interior 
room. 

The  method  of   selecting  the  cast 

this  year  was  a  new  one  and  proved 

most    satisfactory.      The    entire   play 

was    read    to    all    the   candidates,    of 

(Concluded  on  page  382) 


It  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  the  "lady"  in  the  picture 
is  really  one  of  the  boys  of  the  Lawrenceville  School,  in 
their  recent  presentation  of  "The  Would-Be  Aristocrat" 
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f  IT'S  the  snuggest, triggest  little  envelope  chemise 

i    you  ever  saw.     Not  a  snap  nor  button  on  it 

^^     anywhere  to  come  off  or  undone — when  you've 

"stepped  in"  you're  in  till  you  step  out !     It's  open 

on  each  side  from  hip  to  knee. 

Fashioned  of  that  wonderfully  heavy,  luxurious 
Vanity  Fair  glove-silk — this  little  envelope  is  hem- 
stitch trimmed ;  its  shoulder  straps  are  of  hemstitched 
glove-silk  too,  that  do  not  slip  off  your  shoulders. 

The  Step-in  is  only  one  of  the  Vanity  Fair  undies  ! 
There's  the  knicker  with  the  double  back,  the  Plus- 
4-Inch  vest,  the  sure-lap  union  and  the  far-famed 
Petti  bocker,  too ! 

Write  us  direct  if  you  have  any  difficulty  getting 
Vanity  Fair  Silk  Underwear. 


Silk  MMs,  READING,  PA. 

Makers  of  Vanity  Fair  Silk  Underwear  and  Silk  Gloves 
New  York  Boston  Chicago  San  Francisco 
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III 


GIFT  COULD  BE  MORE  APPRO- 

:  >  K  i  A  iE  FOR  THE  JUNE  BRIDE  THAN  A 


temtoap 


THE   GIFT    THAT   BRINGS  TO  YOUK   HOME   THE   UTMOST  OF 
MUSICAL  PLEASURE,  OF  SATISFACTION,  OF  PRIDE  IN  OWNERSHIP 

The  Piano  by   Which  All  Others  Are  Judged 

STEINWAY  &  SONS    -    -   STEINWAY  HALL 


107-109  EAST  14th  STREET 

Subway  Express  Stations  at  the  Door 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

Represented  by  the  Foremost  Dealers  Everywhere 
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To  Our  Readers 


I 


COR  the  past  19  years  the  covers  of 
Theatre  Magazine  have  been  a 
source  of  great  delight  to  its  many 
readers.  Popular  stars  have  been  se- 
lected by  our  Art  Department,  and  so 
far  we  have  heard  no  adverse  criticism 
of  our  choice. 

Now  we  are  inviting  our  readers  to  act 
as  a  committee  and  select  their  own 
stage  favorites  for  cover  designs.  We 
print  below  a  list  of  favorites  in  the 
theatrical,  motion  picture  and  dancing 
world  and  ask  our  readers  to  vote  for 
their  choice.  Just  fill  in  the  name  of 
your  favorite  on  the  coupon  below  and 
return  to  this  office. 


Fay  Bainter 
Alice  Brady 
Billie  Burke 
Anna  Case 
Ruth  Chatterton 
Patricia  Coliinge 
Jane  Cowl 
Dorothy  Dickson 
Pauline  Frederick 
Mitzi 

Alice  Joyce 
Bertha  Kalich 
Vivian  Martin 
Mae  Murray 
Alia  Nazimova 


Florence  Nash 
Mary  Nash 
Mabel  Normand 
Peggy  O'Neil 
Eleanor  Painter 
Dorothy  Phillips 
Marjorie  Rambeau 
Florence   Reed 
Mary  Kyan 
Julia  Sanderson 
Frances  Starr 
Edith  Taliaferro 
Norma  Talmadge 
Gertrude  Vanderbilt 
Fannie  Ward 


Would  you  like  to  see  portraits 
of    Male    Stars    occasionally? 


Yes 


No 


THEATRE  MAGAZINE 

6    East    39th    Street 

New  York  City 

Please  enter  my  vote  for 


to  appear  on  the  cover  of  Theatre  Magazine. 

| 

Name 

Address    -  
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Drinking    Scene    from    "Twelfth    Night,"    presented    at    Lincoln 

School,    Providence,    R.    I.       The   cast   from    left   to   right:   the 

Misses    Elizabeth    Coats,    Ruth   Harrington,    Ethel   Smith,    Mary 

Morris,    and    Lucy    Otterson 
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COLLEGE  PLAYS  REVIEWED 


HASTY  PUDDING  CLUB 

THE  Hasty  Pudding  Club's 
seventy-third  spring  show, 
"C  r  o  w  n  s  and  Clown  s," 
achieved  success  at  its  two  perform- 
ances at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York, 
on  April  19,  and  later  in  Boston,  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  for  the  Harvard 
undergraduates  to  poke  fun  at 
Bolshevism  while  at  the  same  time 
entertaining  their  audiences  with  the 
always  delightful  spectacle  of  young 
men  taking  female  parts.  The  plot, 
such  as  there  is  of  it,  consists  in 
describing  the  vagaries  of  the  King- 
dom of  Czecho-Ptomania,  where  an 
"Old  King  Cole"  variety  of  monarch 
sat  on  the  throne,  busying  himself 
rather  with  flirting  with  his  lady  love 
and  bemoaning  the  advent  of  the 
great  thirst  than  paying  particular 
attention  to  his  governmental  duties. 
Along  comes  a  rabid-red  Bolshevik, 
whose  ambition  is  to  overturn  the 
existing  government  and  set  up  one 
"of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and 
by  himself."  In  this  he  presently 
succeeds,  an'd,  transferring  his  seat 
of  rule  to  the  royal  stables,  assigns 
each  of  his  ministers  a  stall,  and 
proceeds  to  misrule  most  effectively. 
Meanwhile  the  king  is  deserted  by 
his  sweetheart,  who  is  the  Bolshe- 
vik's sister  and  who  seeks  social 
prominence  under  the  new  regime 
now  that  the  old  has  gone  down. 
The  king's  sister  is  madly  infatuated 
with  the  Bolshevik,  but  the  latter 
spurns  her.  Eventually  the  red  rule 
proves  too  extravagant  even  for  its 
staunchest  supporters,  all  of  whom 
desert  their  chief.  The  King  is  re- 
stored and,  of  course,  all  the  prin- 
cipals become  happily  married  be- 
fore the  final  curtain  goes  down. 

C.  A.  Clark,  Jr.  '19,  who  plays  the 
part  of  the  amorous  King  Ivan,  is 
an  "H"  man  in  both  hockey  and 
football.  Opposite  him  played  Dun- 
can H.  Read,  '19,  as  Catherine.  It 
was  quite  a  jump  for  this  young 
man  from  being  a  lieutenant  junior 
grade  in  the  naval  aviation  to  being 
a  vampire  behind  the  footlights. 
Cass  Canfield,  '19,  third  marshal  of 
the  Senior  class,  was  the  Bolshevik, 


Borus,  with  red  vest,  white  spats 
and  torn  black  coat.  The  woman 
whose  affections  he  scorned  (Anna) 
was  played  by  Henry  C.  Flower,  Jr., 
"19,  who,  despite  being  a  star  football 
and  track  athlete  and  the  first  mar- 
shal of  his  class,  appeared  as  a  most 
statuesque  princess. 

The  book  was  written  between  G 
p.  m.  and  G  a.  m.  one  night  in 
February  by  four  juniors  in  Harvard 
who  took  the  nom  de  plume  of  Jay 
LaBasco,  which,  when  translated, 
means  that  the  words  were  written 
by  H.  H.  F.  Jayne,  Christopher  La- 
Farge,  E.  A.  Bacon,  and  Edgar  Scott. 
The  score  was  the  work  of  Francis 
\V.  Hatch,  '19,  of  Medford,  Mass., 
and  surpassed  the  high  standard  of 
Pudding  scores  during  the  past 
vears. 


THE  BLACKFRIARS 

IF  the  War  had  been  fought  by 
women,  it  would  not  have  inter- 
fered with  the  Blackfriars'  pro- 
duction. Neither  the  leading  lady 
nor  the  most  insignificant  chorus  girl 
would  have  been  lost,  not  because 
the  women  that  take  part  in  the 
shows  are  unpatriotic,  but  because 
they  are  men ! 

The  Blackfriars  are  an  organiza- 
tion of  Chicago  University  men,  a 
permanent  organization,  but  perman- 
ent like  the  United  States  Senate: 
forever  changing  in  its  active  pei- 
sonnel.  Each  Spring,  fresh  aspirants 
to  membership  "go  out"  for  the 
show,  either  as  chorus  girls  or  as 
principals.  If  they  work  faithfully, 
they  are  elected  to  membership  in  the 
Order  after  the  last  curtain  has 
fallen  for  that  year.  At  the  head 
of  the  Order  is  the  Abbot,  a  senior, 
and  a  staff  of  sophomores,  chosen 
from  men  who  were  in  the  show 
during  their  freshman  year,  who  have 
charge  of  costumes,  properties, 
tickets,  publicity,  the  music  score, 
and  the  chorus. 

The  book,  the  lyrics,  and  the  music 
were  written  by  present  or  former 
members  of  the  University.  This 
year's  book,  "The  Naughty  Nine- 
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Photo  Lumiere 


MISS    PEGGY   O'NEIL 
Coming  from  a  spin  in  her  Standard   Eight  Four-Passenger  Sport   Model. 


STANDARD  EIGHT 

A  Powerful  Car 


Manufactured  by 

STANDARD  STEEL  CAR  COMPANY 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


that 


J          0 


©ialit 


Distributed  by 

TAYLOR  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

1920  Broadway 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 


E 
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We  Are  Coining  to 
Better  Teeth 

All  Statements  Approved  by  High   Dental  Authorities 


We  Now  Combat  Film 


Science  has  discovered  some- 
thing which  means  better  teeth  to 
millions.  Able  authorities  have 
amply  proved  its  efficiency.  Lead- 
ing dentists  all  over  America  are 
urging  its  adoption. 

It  is  a  way  to  really  clean  teeth. 
Not  to  merely  wash  them,  but  to 
fight  the  tooth-wrecking  film.  That 
means  everything.  The  siimy  film 
which  you  feel  with  your  tongue 
is  the  cause  of  most  tooth  troubles. 

That  film  is  what  discolors — 
not  the  teeth.  It  is  the  basis  of 
tartar.  It  holds  food  substance 
which  ferments  and  forms  acid. 
It  holds  the  acid  in  contact  with 
the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Dentists    call    it    "bacterial 


plaque,"  because  millions  of  germs 
breed  in  it.  They  with  tartar,  are 
the  chief  causes  of  pyorrhea. 

This  clinging  film  gets  into 
crevices  where  it  hardens  and 
stays.  It  resists  the  tooth  brush. 
The  ordinary  tooth  paste  cannot 
dissolve  it.  So  millions  find  that 
teeth  discolor  and  decay  despite 
their  daily  brushing.  And  they 
wonder  why. 

Dentists  long  have  known  the 
reason  but  they  found  no  way  to 
help  it.  Now  there  is  a  way,  and 
everyone  should  know  it.  The 
method  is  embodied  in  a  denti- 
frice called  Pepsodent.  And  to 
quickly  let  the  millions  prove  it 
we  send  to  everyone  who  asks  a 
10-Day  Tube  to  try. 


You  Are  Welcome  to  It 


You  are  welcome  to  this  10- 
Day  Tube.  Just  use  it  and  see 
what  it  does.  Then  read  the 
reasons  in  the  book  we  send. 
You  owe  that  to  yourself. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin, 
the  digestant  of  albumin.  The 
film  is  albuminous  matter.  The 
object  of  Pepsodent  is  to  dissolve 
it,  then  to  constantly  combat  it. 

Pepsin  long  seemed  impossible. 
It  must  be  activated,  and  the  usual 
method  is  an  acid  harmful  to  the 
teeth.  But  science  now  has  found 
a  harmless  activating  method. 
Patents  have  been  granted  by  five 
governments  already.  That  meth- 
od, used  in  Pepsodent,  offers 
people  now  a  way  to  safer,  whiter, 
better  teeth. 

We  urge  you  to  compare  it  with 
your  old  teeth  cleaning  methods, 
then  let  the  evident  results  tell 
you  what  to  do. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day 
Tube.  Use  it  like  any  tooth  paste. 


Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after 
using.  Mark  the  absence  of  the 
slimy  film.  See  how  the  teeth 
whiten  as  the  fixed  film  disap- 
pears. 

In  ten  days  you  will  realize  that 
this  method  is  essential  to  clean 
teeth.  You  will  use  it  always,  we 
believe,  and  have  your  children 
use  it. 

Send  us  the  coupon  and  see. 


Ten-Day  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  CO., 

Dept.    576,    1104    S.    Wabash    AT:., 
Chicago,    111. 

Mail  Ten-Day  Tube  of  Pep- 
sodent to 


Name    . . 
Address 


REG,  U.S. 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  tooth  paste  based  on  activated  pepsin.     An  efficient  film 
combatant,  now  endorsed  by  dentists  everywhere  and  sold  by  drug- 

gists in  large  tubes.  [184J 


AMATEUR      THEATRICALS 

COLLEGE  PLAYS  REVIEWED 


ties"  was  written  by  Samuel  Kaplan, 
'14  and  John  Webster,  '00. 

The  first  Abbot  of  the  Blackfriars, 
which  was  founded  in  1904  by  thir- 
teen men,  was  Frank  R.  Adams,  who 
later  became  a  well-known  writer  of 
musical  comedies  and  of  popular 
fiction.  Among  the  Blackfriars  who 
continued  in  the  theatrical  business 
after  leaving  college  are  James 
Dyrenforth,  who  graduated  from  the 
Blackfriars'  stage  to  Broadway; 
Frank  Parker,  who  spent  a  season 
with  Pavlowa,  and  Lewis  Fuiks,  who 
writes  professional  music. 


LINCOLN  HIGH  SCHOOL 

SHAKESPEARE  has  been  pro- 
duced annually  for  seven  years 
at  the  Lincoln  School  for  Girls 
in  Providence,  R.  I.  "The  Merchant 
of  Venice,"  "Twelfth  Night,"  "Much 
Ado  About  Nothing,"  "As  You  Like 
It,"  and  "The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,"  have  all  been  given  and  two 
of  these  have  been  repeated. 

The  stage  settings  have  always 
been  simple,  but  charming.  The 
stage  itself  is  attractively  propor- 
tioned, and  the  curtain  and  back- 
ground are  of  a  beautiful  shade  of 
old  blue.  The  street  scenes  are 
swiftly  arranged  by  means  of 
screens,  while  interiors  vary  in  the 
color  of  hangings  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  beautiful  Jacobean  chair 
and  a  settle  which,  at  will,  becomes 
a  substantial  table.  For  instance,  in 
this  year's  production  of  "Twelfth 
Night,"  the  Duke's  palace  was  hung 
with  deep  rose  tapestries,  while  a 
room  in  Olivia's  house  was  very  ef- 
fective in  blue  and  golden  brocade. 
Miss  Maude  L.  Fellows,  of  the 
faculty  of  the  school,  is  responsible 
for  these  exceedingly  satisfactory 
effects. 

Drama  at  Lincoln  School,  how- 
ever, neither  ends  nor  begins  with 
the  Shakespeare  Play.  There  is  a 
course  in  the  History  of  Drama 
open  to  seniors  and  graduates.  Forty 
or  fifty  plays  are  read  during  the 
year  by  all  students,  while  "extra" 
reading  is  done  by  many.  Brander 
Matthews'  book  on  the  "Develop- 
ment of  Drama"  is  supplemented  by 
lectures.  The  spring  term  is  given 
up  to  modern  drama  although  many 
recent  plays  are  also  read  in  con- 
nection with  the  earlier  work,  for 
modern  parallels  are  always  noted. 
Modern  movements  in  artistic  set- 
ting, as  exemplified  in  the  work  of 
Craig,  Reinhardt,  Livingston  Platt, 
and  Robert  Edmond  Jones,  are  not 
neglected.  Dunsany,  Maeterlinck, 
Stuart  Walker,  Barrie,  Josephine 
Preston  Peabody,  Percy  MacKaye, 
and  many,  many  more  are  enjoyed 
and  discussed. 


LAWRENCEViLLE   SCHOOL 
(Continued    from    page    378) 

whom  there  were  over  sixty,  by  one 
of  the  Directors  and  the  boys  were 


asked  to  give  their  preferences  for 
certain  roles.  And  accordingly,  in 
this  way  the  selection  of  a  first  cast 
and  an  understudy  cast  was  an  easy 
matter  and  boys  played  roles  for 
which  each  had  felt  a  sympathy  or 
attraction.  Much  talent  was  dis- 
covered and  the  characterizations  of 
the  leading  roles  were  quite  remark- 
able for  boys  of  sixteen  to  nineteen 
years  of  age. 

TP  HE  Periwig  Club  was  organized 
in  1894.  At  first  original  bur- 
lesques were  given:  "As  You  Like 
It—Up  To  Date,"  and  "The  Second 
Mrs.  Ivanhoe."  Since  those  first  two 
years,  many  others  of  varied  appeal 
have  been  given. 

One  of  the  most  successful  pro- 
ductions was,  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  in  1906,  and  in  this  Shylock 
was  acted  by  George  Gaul,  who  has 
reached  the  highest  position  on  the 
professional  stage  of  any  member 
of  the  Periwig  Club.  He  has  borne 
out  the  hopes  which  he  aroused  by 
his  acting  at  that  time. 


YALE    DRAMATICS 
(Continued    from    page    366) 

H""  O  carry  out  these  plans  of  the 
"Drainat"  and  to  put  their  ideas 
into  effect,  a  theatre  is  to  be  built. 
Miss  Maude  Adams  once  brought 
her  entire  company  of  "What 
Every  Woman  Knows"  to  New 
Haven  at  her  own  expense  and 
gave  all  the  proceeds  of  the  engage- 
ment to  the  fund.  Robert  Mantell 
has  given  several  performances  in 
past  years  for  the  benefit  of  the 
fund.  Quite  recently,  John  Gals- 
worthy donated  to  this  cause  the 
proceeds  of  a  lecture  which  he  gave 
in  New  Haven. 

TP  HROUGH  the  efforts  of  the  As- 
sociation, many  writers,  actors, 
and  lecturers  have  been  brought  to 
the  University.  Two  years  ago  the 
English  producer,  Granville  Barker, 
gave  a  gorgeous  out-of-doors  pro- 
duction of  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris"  in 
the  famous  Yale  bowl,  and  John 
Masefield,  Rabindranath  Tagore, 
Alfred  Noyes,  John  Galsworthy,  and 
Captain  Carpenter,  V.  C,  have  all 
spoken  under  the  auspices  of  the 
"Dramat."  Arrangements  have  also 
been  made  for  Mr.  Walter  Hampden 
to  play  "Hamlet"  there  this  spring. 
To  bring  to  the  University,  men  of 
note,  men  of  worth,  men  who  have 
something  to  give,  men  who  will 
take  an  interest,  and  by  taking  an 
interest  themselves,  will  arouse  that 
of  the  undergraduate,  and  help  and 
inspire  him  to  express  his  ideas,  to 
follow  his  tendencies,  and  to  un- 
cover anything  of  value  which  may 
be  lying  dormant  in  his  mind — is 
one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the 
Dramatic  Association.  And  one  of 
their  great  ambitions  is  to  give  the 
undergraduates  a  better  knowledge 
and  higher  ideals  of  the  stage. 
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EGYPTIAN 

DEITIES 

The  Utmost  in  Cigarettes" 

'n  End  orCorklip 


<People  of  culture  and  refinement 

invariably  <PREFER  <Deities 

to  any  other  cigarette. 


Makers  of  the  Highest  Grade  Turkish 
and  Egyptian  Gyarettes  in  the  Vorid 


the  Mountains 

Lake  Hopatcono; 
Kenvil 


Rockaway 

Denville 


Boonton 
Parsipanny 
Franklin 


MTARIWCTOHRJ. 

LAKEHOPATCONG 


^4  nvilgs 


EVERY 'RECREATION 
WiveFisKiivg 

FAMOUS 

LATZCELLAR     GRILLE 
MackLcitz  Co. 


An  Ideal  Hotel  with  an  Ideal  Location 
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Remove  Hair 

the    Common  -  sense     Way 

TF  merely  removing  hair  from 
1  the  surface  of  the  skin  were 
all  that  were  required  of  a 
depilatory,  a  razor  would  solve 
the  superfluous  hair  problem. 
De  Miracle,  the  original  sani- 
tary liquid,  does  more  than 
remove  surface  hair.  It  devi- 
talizes it,  which  is  the  only 
common-sense  way  to  remove 
hair  from  face,  neck,  arms, 
under-arms  or  limbs. 
De  Miracle  requires  no  mix- 
ing. It  is  ready  for  instant 
use.  Simply  wet  the  hair  and 
it  is  gone.  Only  genuine  De 
Miracle  has  a  money  back 
guarantee  in  each  package. 

FREE  BOOK  with  testimonials  of 
eminent  physicians,  surgeons,  der- 
matologists and  medical  journals, 
explains  how  De  Miracle  devitalizes 
hair,  mailed  in  plain  scaled  envelope 
on  request. 

Three  Sizes:    60c,  $1.00,  $2.00. 

At  all  toilet  counters,  or  direct  from 
ul,  in  plain  wrapper,  on  receipt  of  price 


iracl 


Depl.  C-20,  Park  Ave.  and  !29(h  St. 
New  York  City 


HYGIENOL 

OK*   STER.ILI7.ED 

POWDER  PUFF 

Finest  Quality  LamL's  Wool 

Six    Popular  Size* 
(O«,I5«,2O«25«.55»5O' 

Ai  All  B..t  Dealer.' 


ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLETsl.. , 

the  making  oF  HYGIENOL  s 
POWDER  PUFFS  Sent  on  request       u*v.n.TrAtiiuir 
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THE  ADVENT  OF  THE  ART  THEATRE 

{.Continued     from     page     336) 


between  the  child  and  the  artist. 
The  artist  draws  certain  signs  and 
shapes  and  thereby  creates  the  im- 
pression of  a  donkey.  And  the  greater 
the  artist  the  greater  the  impression 
he  is  able  to  create,  for  he  creates 
the  spirit  of  the  picture  and  it  is 
felt  as  well  as  seen. 

Lighting  is,  of  course,  a  great  fac- 
tor in  the  successful  and  artistic 
production  of  an  art-theatre  play.  It 
must  always  fit  into  the  mood  of 
the  play  and  add  to  the  sum  of  its 
harmonious  impressions.  Changes  of 
feeling,  thought,  and  emotion  are 
often  subtly  suggested  by  color  ar- 
rangement in  costuming  as  well  as 
lighting.  Again  to  borrow  from 
"The  Jest,"  John  Barrymore  is 
garbed  in  green  in  the  first  act  to 
suggest  his  snake-like  cunning;  in 
blue  and  black  in  the  third  act  to 
suggest  soul-conflict;  and  red  in  the 
last  act  in  harmony  with  the  bloody 
revenge  he  achieves. 

What  may  we  expect  of  the  future 
for  the  new  art?  Democratic  Amer- 
ica has  always  been  quick  to  accept 
new  forms  of  artistic  endeavor  once 
successfully  introduced.  The  country 
that  has  produced  the  distinct  and 
superb  sky-scraping  office  building 
will  surely  not  be  insensitive  to  the 
visible  art  of  the  theatre.  There  is 
hope,  too,  in  the  economical  advant- 
ages of  the  new  art  of  production, 
and  economics  may  always  be  relied 
upon  to  prove  a  powerful  factor  for 


change.  Permanent  sets  have  been 
designed  by  the  new  artists  that  are 
capable  of  being  employed  success- 
fully in  plays  of  a  widely  differing 
type.  They  have  been  arranged  in  a 
manner  to  produce  the  proper  at- 
mosphere of  the  play,  thus  saving 
thousands  of  dollars. 

new  artists  bring  before  us 
Nature  in  all  its  gorgeous  life  and 
movement  and  color.  They  remind 
us  that  nature  is  not  inert  and  drab, 
but  full  of  sensuous  movement  and 
passionate  color.  They  have  formu- 
lated the  dictum  that  the  mind  de- 
mands three  essentials  when  witness- 
ing a  play :  The  first  is  color,  the 
second  is  action,  and  the  third  is 
sound.  Life  is  like  that,  and  the 
artist  above  all  strives  to  depict  life 
upon  the  stage.  He  does  this,  then, 
by  stage  setting,  lighting,  symbolism 
of  sound  and  color,  keeping  ever  be- 
fore him  his  ideal  of  unity  and 
harmony.  He  is  not  only  putting  art 
into  the  theatre  but  making  the 
theatre  an  art.  His  successful 
achievement  serves  but  to  make  the 
task  of  the  actor  easier,  whereas  be- 
fore the  heavy  burdens  of  the  play 
.  rested  squarely  upon  the  actor. 
There  are  cases  on  record  where 
actors  have  given  good  performances 
of  Shakespeare  and  other  plays  in 
spite  of  the  scenery,  but  now  with 
the  aid  of  the  artist-director,  the 
actor  gains  immeasurably. 


THE   JAPANESE   THEATRE 

(Continued    from    page    362) 
V 

Kataoka  II,  Baigyoku  Nakamura 
and  his  son  Fukusuke,  Chusha  Ichi- 
kawa,  Danshiro  Ichikawa  and  his 
son  Ennosuke,  Sadanji  Ichikawa,  Yen- 
jaku  Jitsukawa,  Jakuyemon  Naka- 
mura, Gado  Nakamura,  Kaisha 
Nakamura,  Sumizo  Ichikawa,  Shucho 
Bando,  Shocho  Ichikawa,  and  others. 
Mr.  Shoyi  Matsui,  director  of  the 
Literary  Department  of  the  Shochiku 
Company,  has  been  known  as  a  man 
of  letters  in  the  Japanese  dramatic 
literature  for  ten  or  more  years.  He 
has  written  seventy  or  more  original 
plays  and  translations  from  Western 
plays  and  contributed  them  to  the 
theatrical  world  of  Japan.  He  is 
now  visiting  American  and  European 
cities  together  with  Mr.  Nobutaro 
Shirai,  the  youngest  of  the  Shochiku 
brothers  and  vice-president  of  the 
company;  Mr.  Sankuro  Yamamori, 
the  touring  manager  of  the  company 
and  director  of  two  theatres  and  at 
the  same  time  the  managing  director 
of  the  Kinema  Chrome  Company, 
Ltd.,  and  Ennosuke  Ichikawa,  a 
noted  actor  of  the  Kabuki  school. 


DOES  SOCIETY  SHUN  HIGH  ART 

(Continued    from    page    334) 
^« 

in  it.  That  is  our  method  as 
intelligentsia :  first  we  bury  an 
artist,  then  we  praise  him.  And  in 
both  funereal  functions  our  chief 
inspiration  is  sciolism. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  con- 
demn our  aristocratic  few  with  a 
sweeping  judgment.  There  are  prob- 
ably as  many  sensible  and  sensitive 
folk  among  them  as  among  our 
bourgeoisie,  or  even  among  our 
Bolsheviks.  And  at  least  a  few  of 
them  have  a  curiously  persistent  de- 
votion to  dramatic  art.  Notwith- 
standing the  gigantic  failure  of  The 
New  Theatre,  they  gave  us  the  Vieux 
Colombier ;  and,  notwithstanding  its 
first  disastrous  season,  they  financed 
it  for  a  second  year.  As  financiers 
of  art,  in  fact,  they  leave  little  to  be 
desired.  But  as  figureheads,  they 
have  the  gravest  of  disabilities.  For 
our  democratic  public  expects,  nay 
demands  of  them,  that  the  result  of 
their  endeavors  shall  be  as  exalted 
artistically  as  they  themselves  are 
socially  exalted.  And  that  is  a  mani- 
fest impossibility. 


NEW  VICTOR  RECORDS 


AMERICAN'S  have  a  soft  spot  in  their 
**  hearts  for  the  old  plantation  melodies, 
with  their  plaintive  appeal  and  their  throb- 
bing tenderness. 

This  month,  on  a  new  Victrola  Record, 
Cluck  gives  us  a  voice-picture  of  a  com- 
panion scene,  "The  Little  Old  Log  Cabin 
in  the  Lane." 

While  this  song  is  distinctly  American 
in  sentiment  it  has  a  universal  appeal, 
for  it  tells  of  an  old,  old  darky  who  has 
come  near  to  the  end  of  the  journey  all 
must  take.  "Massa  an'  ole  Miss's  am 


dead,  dey're  sleepin'  side  by  side,"  and 
he  is  left  alone  in  the  old  log  cabin.  The 
Orpheus  Quartet  of  male  voices  accom- 
panies Gluck,  with  telling  effect. 

If  there  are  times  when  you  like  to 
revel  in  the  thoughts  of  happy  days  gone 
by,  you  will  be  glad  in  those  moments 
to  listen  to  Fritz  Kreisler.  on  a  Yictrola 
Record  just  issued,  play  "Dream  of 
Youth."  The  melodies  he  plays  are 
waltz  tunes,  mostly — such  tunes  as  you 
heard  in  your  youth  and  may  still  heai, 
for  they  are  tunes  that  never  die. — Adi-t. 


The  compliment 
of  French  Genius 
to  American  Beauty 


15  cents  brings  a  dainty 
BEAUTY  BOX  «ith  ,*-.,<,„. 
tomplei  of  AZUREAF=c.R,-J« 

Sai.net     Powder   and    Perfum« 

Samples  to  Canada  Prohibited 
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PARIS  L.T.  PI 


CHAS.BAEZ    Sole  Agent/./-  U.S.o/irf  Canada 
Dipt,    s-s     24  East  2Zd  Street    New  York  City 


Amateur 

Producers  and 

Players 

The  Editor  of  the  Amateur 
Theatricals  Department  will  be 
glad  to  receive  for  possible  pub- 
lication in  the  Amateur  Depart- 
ment of  the  THEATRE  MAGAZINE, 
photographs  and  articles  concern- 
ing plays  and  pageants  given  by 
high  schools,  clubs  or  dramatic 
societies  throughout  the  country. 
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SYNCOPATION 

By  ROBERT  DECAMP  LELAND 

The  one  modern  American  book 
that  conciliates  neither  cult, 
code,  convention  nor  decorum. 
In  a  limited  edition  for  private  dis- 
tribution, $2  direct  of  the  publishers 
The  POETRY-DRAMA  CO.,  Boston 
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Kill  The  Hair  Root 


My  method  is  the  only  way  to  prevent 
the  hair  from  growing  again.  Easy, 
painless,  harmless.  Xo  scars.  Booklet 
free.  Write  today  enclosing  3  stamps. 
We  teach  Beauty  Culture. 

D.  J.  MAHLER 
276-A  Mahler  Park  Providence,  R.  I. 


A  Lady  of  Intelligence 

said,  "Why  should  I  try  everything  new  when  LA-  \ 
BLACHE  fulfills  every  requirement.'   My  o^d-time  fa- 
vorite is  wonderfully  adhering,  daintily  fragrant  and 
keeps  my  complexion  smooth 
as  velvet.     I  have  never 
found  its  equal. 

Refuse  Substitutes  A 
They  may  he 
gerous.       IMesh, 
White,  Pink   or 
Cream,     05c.  a 
box  of  druggists  ' 
or  by  mail.  Uv 
two  million  be 
essold  ami  tally.  1 
Send  lOc.  for  t 
sample  f>ox, 

BEN.  LEVY  CO. 

FniK/i  Ptrfitu 
Drfl.  i-  ( 
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